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PREFACE 


This is the first time that a separate Gazetteer of the 
Nanded District has been compiled- The Volume has been 
prepared by the Gazetteers Department, Government of 
Maharashtra, under the guidance of an Editorial Board. The 
following are the present members of the Editorial Board: — 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Maharashtra 

(Shri B. B. Paymaster, I. C. S.). 

Dr. S. G. Panandikar, retired Principal, Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 

Dr. S. M, Katre, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona. 

Dr. C. D. Deshpande, Head of the Geography Department, 
University of Bombay. 

Director of Archives, Government of Maharashtra, Bombay. 

Editor, Centra] Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Education, Govern¬ 
ment of India, New Delhi (Dr. P. N. Chopra). 

Executive Editor and Secretary [Dr. B. G. Kunte, M.A., Ph.D. 

(Economics), Ph.D. (History)]. 

My thanks arc due to Shri K. K. Chaudhari, M.A-, Joint Editor, 
and Shri V. N. Gurav, M.A., Statistical Officer for their valuable 
assistance throughout the work. My thanks are also due to 

Shri M. H. Ranade, B.A-, Shri S. K. Purohit, B.A. and other 

members of the research staff for their assistance in the prepara¬ 
tion and publication of this Volume. 

I will be failing in my duty, if I do not express mv thanks to 
Dr. P. N. Chopra, M-A., Ph. D., Editor, Central Gazetteers and 
the staff of the Central Gazetteers Unit, Union Ministry of 
Education, New Delhi, for their effective role in planning and 
co-ordinating the work of preparation of the District Gazetteers- 
A-1360—B, 
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PREFACE 


The Unit scrutinized the draft of this Volume with great cart 
and made several helpful suggestions with a view to improving 
the standard and quality of the publication. It may also be 
mentioned here that the Government of India pays a sum of 
Rs. 44,000 towards the compilation and Rs. 16,000 towards the 
printing cost of each of the district volumes, which forms a portion 
of the expenditure incurred on the compilation and printing of the 
District Gazetteer. 

Shri B. W. Khadilkar, Director, Government Printing, Stationery 
and Publications, Bombay and Shri J. D. Gandhi, Manager, 
Government Press and Book Depot, Nagpur, also deserve my 
thanks for the execution of the printing work of this Volume. 

Many are the officials and non-officials who helped by supplying 
information on various points without whose help the execution 
of this work would have been difficult. To them all my thanks 
are due. 


Bombay : 
May i, lgyi. 


B. G. KUNTE, 

Executive Editor and Secretary. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

■ 

Nanded District, along with the other four districts of the 
Marathwada region was formerly a part of the Nizam’s State. 
After the reorganisation of the States in 1956 the region was 
included in the then Bombay State. Since the bifurcation of 
the Bombay State into Maharashtra and Gujarat in I960, Nanded 
along with the other districts of Marathwada has become an 
integral part of Maharashtra. 

In 1880 A.D. the Hyderabad State Government proposed to 
compile Gazetteers for all the Districts of the Nizam’s Dominions 
However, only the Aurangabad District Gazetteer was com¬ 
pleted in 1884. It was edited by Munir Nawaz Jang (Maulvi 
Said Mahdi Ali) who in his prefatory note wrote: 

“It will be observed that the present work embodies much information of a 
general character, which carries it beyond the scope usually assigned to local 
Gazetteers. The district is one of more than ordinary interest, and supplies 
the best materials for tracing out the institutions of the country. The caves of 
Ajanta, Elura and Aurangabad illustrate better, than anything else, the habits 
and customs of the early inhabitants and the great revolutions of religious life 
and thought which pervaded the whole of India ”.* 

In 1909 was compiled the Gazetteer of the Hyderabad State 
by Mirza Mehdy Khan in which a brief sketch about Nanded 
district was given. 

In Bombay Presidency as early as 1843 an attempt was made 
to arrange for the preparation of Statistical Accounts of the 
different districts. The following extracts 1 will be found 
interesting as giving an idea of the intention of those who 
desired to have such Accounts compiled: — 

“ Government called on the Revenue Commissioners to obtain from all the 
Collectors as part of their next Annual Report, the fullest available informa¬ 
tion regarding their districts.Government remarked that, as Collectors 

and their Assistants during the large portion of the year moved about the 
district in constant and intimate communication with all classes, they possessed 
advantages which no other public officers enjoyed of acquiring a full knowledge 
of the condition of the country, the causes of progress or retrogradation, the 
good measures which require to be fostered and extended, the evil measures 
which call for abandonment, the defects in existing institutions which require 
to be remedied, and the nature of the remedies to be applied. Collectors also, 
it was observed, have an opportunity of judging of the effect of British rule 
on the condition and character of the people, on their caste prejudices, and 
on their superstitious observances. They can trace any alteration for the 
better or worse in dwellings, clothing and diet, and can observe, the use of 
improved implements of husbandry or other crafts, the habits of locomotion, 
the state of education, particularly among the higher classes whose decaying 
means and energy under our most levelling system compared with that of 
preceding Governments will attract their attention. Finally they can leam 
how far existing village institutions are effectual to their end and may be 
made available for self-government and in the management of local taxation 
for local purposes. ” 

* Aurangabad District Gazetteer, 1884, p. ii, 

1 Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of Gujarat), 
pp. iii and iv. 

A-1360—C, 
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“In obedience to these orders, reports were received from the Collectors of 
Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Thana and Khandesh. Some of the reports con¬ 
tained much interesting information. These five northern reports were prac¬ 
tically the only result of the Circular Letter of 1843.” 

The matter does not seem to have been pursued any further. 

In October 1867, the Secretary of State for India desired the 
Bombay Government to take concrete steps for 1 compilation of a 
Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer pre¬ 
pared during that year for the Central Provinces. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay then requested some of its responsible officials 
to submit a scheme for carrying into effect the orders of the 
Secretary of State, and in 1868, appointed the Bombay Gazetteer 
Committee to supervise and direct the preparation of the 
Gazetteer. After a few organisational experiments the responsi¬ 
bility was finally entrusted to Mr. James M. Campbell of the 
Bombay Civil Service, who commenced the compilation in 1874 
and completed the series in 1884. The actual publication, 
however, of these volumes was spread over a period of 27 years 
between 1877 and 1904 in which year the last General Index 
Volume was published. 

Though a Gazetteer literally means only a geographical index 
or a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular 
compilation was much wider. It included not only a description 
of the physical and natural features of a region but also a broad 
narrative of the social, political, economic and cultural life of 
the people living in that region. The purpose which the 
Gazetteer was intended to serve was made clear in the following 
remarks of Sir William Hunter, Director-General of Statistics 
to the Government of India, when his opinion was sought on a 
draft article on Dharwar District in 1871. He said : — 

“ My own conception of the work is that, in return for a couple of days’ 
reading, the Account should give a new Collector, a comprehensive, and, at 
the same time, a distinct idea of the district which he has been sent to 
administer. Mere reading can never supersede practical experience in the 
district administration. But a succinct and well conceived district account is 
capable of antedating the acquisition of such personal experience by many 
months and of both facilitating and systematising a Collector’s personal 

enquiries. But in all cases a District Account besides dealing with local 

specialities should furnish a historical narration of its revenue and expenditure 
since it passed under the British rule, of the sums which we have taken from 
it in taxes, and of the amount which we have returned to it in the protection 
of property and person and the other charges of Civil Government. ”* 

The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of 
the district to men who were entire strangers to India and its 
people but who as members of the ruling race carried on their 
shoulders the responsibility of conducting its administration. 

The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency had 27 Volumes, 
some split up into two or three parts, making a total of 35 books 
including the General Index which was published in 1904. Some 
of the volumes were of a general nature and were not confined 

* Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of Gujarat), 

P. vjj. 
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ix 

to the limits of a particular district. For example, Volume I 
dealt with History and was split up into two parts, one dealing 
with Gujarat and the other with Konkan, Deccan and Southern 
Maratha country; Volume IX was devoted to the population of 
Gujarat and contained two parts, one describing Hindus and 
the other Musalmans and Parsis ; but there was no correspond¬ 
ing volume devoted to the population of Maharashtra or 
Karnafak ; Volume XXV gave an account of the Botany of the 
area covered in the whole Presidency. The remaining volumes 
dealt with various districts of the Presidency and with what 
were then known as Native States attached to the Bombay 
Presidency. Some of the District Volumes had two or three 
parts, for example, those of Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. 
On the other hand, there was only one combined volume for 
some districts as for example, Surat and Broach and Kaira and 
Panch Mahals. 

The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all 
the District: Volumes though the accounts of particular items 
varied considerably from district to district. Information was 
collected from Government offices and, in respect of social and 
religious practices, from responsible citizens. Eminent scholars, 
experts and administrators contributed articles on special 
subjects. 

This Gazetteer compiled over many decades ago had long 
become scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic 
and useful information on several aspects of life in a district 
and was considered to lie of great value to the administrator, 
the scholar and the general reader. There was a general desire 
that there should be a new and revised edition of this monu¬ 
mental work. The then Government of Bombay, therefore, 
decided that the old Gazetteer should be revised and republished 
and entrusted the work of revision to an Editorial Board 
specially created for that purpose in 1949. This volume has 
been prepared under the guidance of that Editorial Board by 
the Gazetteers Department, Government of Maharashtra. In 
view of the Reorganisation of States in 1956 and the coming 
into existence of the State of Maharashtra in I960, areas for 
which no District Gazetteers had previously been compiled are 
taken up and new District Gazetteers are being compiled in 
accordance with the common pattern. 

In this volume an attempt has been made to give an idea of 
the latest developments whether in regard to the administrative 
structure or the economic set-up or in regard to social, religious 
and cultural trends. Every effort has been made to bring the 
information as up-to-date as possible. However, in a work like 
the Gazetteer where information on a large variety of subjects 
is included, some time lag between the collection of information 
and the publication is inevitable. 

In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, 
and so do national requirements and social values. Such signi¬ 
ficant changes have taken place in India as in other countries 
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during the last half-a-century, and more so after the advent of 
Independence in 1947. The general scheme and contents of this 
revised series of the Gazetteers have been adapted to the needs 
of altered conditions. There is inevitably some shift in 
emphasis in the presentation and interpretation of certain 
phenomena. For example, the weighted importance given to 
caste and community in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously 
accord with the ideological concepts of a secular democracy, 
though much of that data may have considerable interest from 
the functional, sociological or cultural point of view. What is 
necessary is a change in perspective in presenting that account 
so that it could be viewed against the background of a broad 
nationalism and the synthesis of a larger social life. It is also 
necessary to abridge and even to eliminate, elaborate details 
about customs and practices which no longer obtain on any 
extensive scale or which are too insignificant to need any 
elaboration. 

An important addition to the District Volume is the Directory 
of Villages and Towns given at the end which contains, in a 
tabulated form, useful information about every village and town 
in the district. The district map given in this edition is also 
fairly large and up-to-date. 

The revised Gazetteers are published in two Series : 

1. The General Series : This comprises volumes on subjects 

which can best be treated for the State as a whole and not for 

the smaller area of a district. As at present planned, they will 
deal with Geography, Fauna, Maharashtra—Land and its People, 
History, Language and Literature, Botany, Public Administration 
and Places of Interest. 

2. The District Series : This contains one volume for every 

district of the Maharashtra State. The information given in all 

the volumes will follow the same pattern, and the table of 
contents will more or less be the same for all the districts. 

Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of names of 
places and of words in Indian languages have been used only in 
three chapters, namely. Chapter 2—History, Chapter 3—People, 
and Chapter 19—Places, and also in the Directory of Villages and 
Towns. In other chapters the current spellings have been 
retained- A key to the diacritical marks used is given at page 587. 


Bombay : 
May i, igji- 


B. G. Kunte, 

Executive Editor and Secretary. 
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CHAPTER 1—GENERAL 

The District of Nanded lies between 18° 16' and 19° 55' 
north latitude and 76° 56' and 78° 19' east longitude. It has 
an area of 10,333.3 sq. km* and a population of 1,079,674 with 
11 towns and 1,386 villages of which 61 are uninhabited as per 
the Census of 1961. It is the easternmost district of the Marath- 
wada area of the Maharashtra State. It is bounded on the 
north by the Yeotmal district, on the west by Parbhani and 
Osmanabad districts, on the south by the Bidar district of the 
Mysore State and on the east by the Medak, Nizamabad and 
Adilabad districts of Andhra Pradesh. For administrative pur¬ 
poses, the district is divided into two divisions, namely Nanded. 
being the northern division consisting of the talukas of Nanded, 
Hadgaon, Bhokar and Kinwat, and Deglur, being the southern 
division made up of the talukas of Deglur, Biloli, Kandhar and 
Mukhed. 

Before the States Reorganisation in 1956, the Nanded district 
consisted of 6 talukas of Nanded, Kandhar, Hadgaon, Deglur, 
Biloli and Mudhol together with the two mahals of Mukhed and 
Bhokar. After the reorganisation, the Bichukonda and Jukkal 
circles of the Deglur taluka and the Mudhol taluka except the 
Dharmabad circle were transferred from the district of Nanded 
to the district of Nizamabad and the Kinwat and Rajura talukas 
and the Islampur circle of the Boath taluka from the Adilabad 
district were added to it. The Islampur circle was attached to 
the Kinwat taluka, and the Dharmabad circle to Biloli. Since 
the Rajura taluka was far removed from the district, it was 
subsequently transferred to Chanda district to which it is 
contiguous. 

Talukawise data for area, number of villages and towns and 
population, according to the Census of 1961 are given below: — 

* This area figure given by the census authorities was obtained by them from the 
District Inspector c.f Land Records. The area figure supplied to the census authorities 
by the Surveyor-General of India is 10, 422 Kilometres, 

f The section on Geography is contributed by Prof. K. Ramamurthy of the Univer¬ 
sity of Poona, Poona, 

A-1360—1-A 
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There arc several explanations offered for the origin of the 
name Nanded given to the headquarters of the district. The 
bank of the Godavari, where Nandi, the vahan of Lord Shiva is 
said to have performed penance came to be called the Nandi 
tat, which later changed into Nanded. It is also said that nine 
rishis known as Nand performed penance on this bank of the 
Godavari and hence the name Nand tat. A third explanation is 
that it formed the boundary or tat of the nine Nanda rulers of 
the Magadha empire. 

The boundary on the north dividing this district from 
Yeotmal is wholly along the river Penganga and is consequently 
highly sinuous in character. The eastern boundary starting 
southwards from the Penganga river is laid along the hills to the 
east and south of the Penganga up to a kilometre and a half 
beyond the crossing of those hills by the southward running 
road from Himayatnagar, after which it is mainly administra¬ 
tive up to the Godavari river. Further southwards, the Godavari 
for about 13 kilometres, the Manjra and the Lendi up to 
Hanuman Hiparga successively form the eastern boundaries of 
the district. Outside these stretches the district boundary is 
mostly administrative though here and there it may follow 
minor water-divides and stream courses. 

In the Nanded district, the main trend of the .hills is from 
north-west to south-east in parallel ranges with offshoots 
generally running in a perpendicular direction though this 
simple pattern has been considerably modified by differential 
erosion. Beginning from the north, the first of these ranges 
known as the Satmala enters the district after the gap cut by the 
Penganga just west of Mahur. It rises in three distinct terraces, 
the first being some 100 metres above the valley flats of the 
Penganga at an altitude of 350 metres above sea level. On this 
terrace are some small tanks and a few villages set in the midst 
of cultivated fields. Mahur is the largest of them and is 
considered as a sacred place. The next higher terrace is at a 
level of 570 metres above sea level, rising precipitously from all 
sides except the south where it is dissected by stream erosion. 
There is a fort on this terrace which enjoyed the protection 
afforded by the Penganga surrounding the hill on all the sides 
except the east in addition to that afforded by the densely clad 
jungle slopes inhabited by wild animals. There is a still higher 
terrace at a level of 600 metres covered with dense jungle. 

As the Mahur hills extend south-eastwards, they are bordered 
on the north by a ridge whose summits rise over 600 metres and 
are separated therefrom by a very narrow trough which is 
occupied by sections of various minor streams. It may be noted 
that the road and the railway line from Ambadi to Adilabad use 
this narfow depression. 

To the south of the Satmala ranges are the Nirmala ranges 
running parallel to them and east of the Penganga they are 
linked to the former by offshoot hills which are aligned more 
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or less parallel to the course of the river and on which the 
district boundary runs. 

The hill range which forms the water-divide between the 

Penganga and the Godavari enters the district from a north¬ 
westerly direction and broadens out to about 3 kilometres in 
width as the Savargaon plateau stretching south-eastwards with 
a summit level of 525 metres or 150 metres above the surround- 
ing plains. On this plateau with fertile black soils regular crops 
of jowar, cotton, tur, udid, mung, wheat and rice are grown. 
There is a small pond on which depends the village of Savar¬ 
gaon for its water-supply. From this elongated plateau a spur 
runs north-eastwards to Hadgaon, determining the course of the 
Kayadhu river to the north of it. The town of Hadgaon 

(population: 5,522) at the end of the spur in the space between 
the spur and the river Penganga has grown on account of the 
convergence of routes afforded by such a geographical situation. 
This northward running spur has been dissected into two 
parallel ridges by the erosion of a minor stream. 

From the Savargaon plateau the main range continutes for 

about 13 kilometres and then splits into three main ranges 

extending eastwards, south-eastwards and southwards. All these 
are generally under 540 metres. The first of these ranges runs 
in an east-north-easterly direction as far as Wasi and then turns 
south-eastwards. The road from Nanded to Bhokar crosses the 
saddle between the first two ranges and then continues, south 
eastwards on the flat top of the second range. From the third 
range running southwards, five kilometres north of the Soman- 
thana peak, a major spur proceeds south-eastwards, dissected 
into a broken series of flat topped hills. 


The hills to the south of the Godavari are generally of lower 
elevation. The Latur-Nanded road enters the district about 
2 kilometres south of Malcgaon and runs, on the flat summit of 
a ridge over 480 metres above sea level running in a north-easter¬ 
ly direction towards Loha. About 6 kilometres before Loha is 
reached, the ridge however swerves in an easterly direction as 
far as the Bhimtek peak, which is. situated about 8 kilometres 
north-east of Kandhar. At Bhimtek it splits into two branches, 
one running in a north-easterly direction and the other some¬ 
what lower running in a south-easterly direction forming the 
water-divide between the Manar and the Godavari. South of 
Manar the water-divide separating this river from the Tiru and 
Lendi rivers is of considerable width running in a south-easterly 
direction with summit levels at about 520 metres. South of the 
Lendi river there is again an east-west ridge with a summit level 
of about 510 metres and made use of by the road passing bv 
Hanegaon. ° 


Rivers. The principal rivers of the district are the Godavari, Penganga 
Manjra and Manar. b ° ’ 
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The river Godavari with a course of about 140 kilometres 
within the district, has a general north-easterly course up to 
about Mugat and thereafter a south-easterly course as far as its 
confluence with the Manjra and again resumes, the north¬ 
easterly course which is here a continuation of that of the 
Manjra. 

The first important tributary in the district is the Asna with 
its source in the Parbhani district, a stream of about 50 kilo¬ 
metres in length draining the slopes of the hill range to' the 

north of the Godavari and flowing into it 8 kilometres below 
Nanded town. Here the Godavari makes a right angular turn 
and follows the trend of the Asna. After some 5 kilometres 
from here, there is yet another turn of the main river to continue 
the course of a minor tributary. In fact this feature of the main 
river pursuing the course of the tributary below its confluence is 
repeated several times not only in this river but also in the 

Penganga being the result of the controls exercised by the main 

structural lines of weakness. The Sita is another tributary 
stream, about 30 kilometres in length, draining the same slopes 
further to the east of the Asna. Lower down there is yet 
another left bank tributary, the Siddha, which has only its 
upper catchment area in the district draining the angle between 
the easterly and south-easterly trending spurs above Bhokar. 

The most important right or south bank tributary of the 
Godavari in the district is the Manjra which forms the district 
boundary on the south-east for about 40 kilometres up to its 
confluence with the Godavari. The Manjra itself has two 
tributaries, the Manar and Lendi rivers. The Manar, rising 
near Dharmapuri in Bhir district enters Nanded in a south¬ 
westerly direction 3 kilometres south of Malegaon and after pass¬ 
ing to the south of Kandhar turns and flows in a south-easterly 
direction to join the Manjra. About 15 kilometres lower 
down the course from the Kandhar town near Warwant. 
the river Manar is crossed by an earthen dam about 1,900 metres 
long and 24 metres high. The Manar project canals, 72 kilo¬ 
metres on the left bank and 20 kilometres on the right bank, will 
ultimately provide irrigation facilities for about 26,709.28 hec¬ 
tares (66,000 acres), when the dam height would be raised by 
2.4 metres. 

The Lendi with its tributary Tiru drains the extreme southern 
parts of the district towards the Manjra. In fact the Lendi 
forms the boundary of the district after Hanuman Hiperga, 
located 8 kilometres below Deglur. The town of Deglur (popu¬ 
lation: 14,636) is situated near the crossing of this river and the 
main road from Nanded to Nizamsagar. 

The Penganga river forms the boundary of the district through¬ 
out its long sinuous course on the northern, border. The river 
changes twice from one longitudinal valley to a parallel longitu¬ 
dinal valley northwards by making big ‘S’ shaped curves. The river 
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Kayadhu on entering the district from the north-west turns at 
a right angle and flows north-eastwards under the influence of a 
similar turn of the spur and joins the Penganga. The storage 
dam on the Kayadhu river near the village of Sapli in the 
Kalamnuri taluka of the Parbhani district providing irrigation 
for about 55,000 acres will benefit greatly the Hadgaon taluka. 
The Kedarnath tank project at the village of Pingli across a 
small tributary of the Tamsa nala has been recently completed 
providing irrigation for about 1,416.46 hectares (3,500 acres). 

In the centre of the basin to the south of the Savargaon- 
Hadgaon spur, surrounded on all the three sides by hills and 
opening towards the north-east is situated the village of Tamsa. 
The Tamsa nala flows in this basin to join the Penganga, which 
here makes a turn north-westwards to follow the trend of this 
tributary. Another significant example of the same kind is that 
of the Khat river near Islampur, where the Penganga makes a 
right angular turn to continue the course of the tributary. In 
addition to this kind of the main river changing the direction to 
continue the course of its tributary, there are examples of a 
tributary river joining the main river in the same axis of weak¬ 
ness but flowing from the opposite direction. It may here be 
mentioned that the Pus river which is a tributary entirely out¬ 
side the district, before joining the Penganga flows in the same 
structural depression but in the opposite direction and as they 
approach each other both turn northwards through the gap in 
the main range and unite some five kilometres west of Mahur. 

There are interesting regional variations in the terrain, soils 
and land use in the different parts of the district. South of the 
Godavari valley, the area may be broadly divided into western, 
central and eastern sub-regions. The western sub-region consists 
of Kandhar taluka and western part of Mukhed. Here the hill 
slopes are covered with less vegetation than in the other parts of 
the district and the soils are stony and thin, though mostly 
black. As a consequence there is only one crop season, viz. 
kharif. In addition to jowar, cotton, tur and ambadi, the 
universal crops of the district, there is intensive sugarcane culti¬ 
vation under well irrigation in the level lands throughout this 
region. The underground water resources are fairly abundant 
and in fact this region has the maximum irrigated area under 
wells in the whole district. 


There are a few tanks used for irrigation, the largest of which 
is the Manaspuri tank near the town of Kandhar (population: 
6,630). The town is situated on the raised ground at the south¬ 
western end of the tank bund. There are more than 1,000 houses 
interspersed among neem trees. The frontal view of many of the 
two and three storied houses, now in a dilapidated condition, 
exhibit stone and wood carvings of a refined taste, indicative of 
a former period of affluence of its inhabitants. On account of 
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its situation on the natural rise between the Manar valley to the 
south and the depression of a tributary valley to the north, now 
occupied by the Manaspuri tank, drinking water has to be brought 
up from wells situated lower down on either side of the town. 
There are a few temples of Mahadev just below the tank in all of 
which the images of Nandi in front, have been mutilated in the 
same fashion, but fortunately the lingas have escaped destruction. 
In the centre of the area just below the tank and irrigated by it, 
there is a gentle rise of ground which falls off gradually in a 
series of terraces away from the tank. There is an interesting 
adjustment of the crops to the different levels depending on the 
varying duration and amount of water supply from the tank that 
could reach them. The lowest level is occupied by rice, follow¬ 
ed successively upwards by sugarcane jowar, tur and tobacco. 
The rice area in the lowest level has the longest period of water 
supply and here, after the kharif rice, a root crop of harbhara 
(Bengal gram) is raised. The jowar raised below the tank 
belongs to the white talki variety which is grown on the flat hill 
top to the north of the tank and also elsewhere. 

Northwards towards the Godavari river the hill slopes have a 
greater cover of vegetation as is found on either side of the road 
from Sonkhed to Barul. Round about Mukhed (population: 
6,601), the soils are lateritic and here groundnut, til and some 
bajra are raised in addition to cotton and jowar. In Mukhed 
also the drinking water supplies are carried on bullocks. Camels 
are used in the talukas of Deglur and Mukhed and to some extent 
in Kandhar also as beasts of burden for transporting harvested 
crops from the higher terraces to villages lower down through 
rough and stony slopes where bullock-cart traffic is not possible. 

In the central sub-region of eastern Mukhed, western Deglur 
and western Biloli, the soils attain greater depth and are more 
fertile and hence rabi crops are grown in addition to the kharif. 
There is a rich variety of crops grown, viz., jowar, cotton, tur, 
ambadi, groundnut, chillis, sugarcane, plantains, wheat, linseed, 
niger-seed and til. The walls and roofs of the huts are made of 
plaited cotton stalks and there is a covering of ambadi stalks or 
straw on the roofs. 

The eastern sub-region consisting of the eastern parts of Biloli 
and Deglur talukas is made up of gneissic terrain interspersed 
by volcanic plugs of flat topped plateaus and is clearly marked 
off from the rest by its numerous tanks with paddy cultivation 
below them. 

The road from Narsi to Biloli town enters the gneissic out crop 
near Phosi, but just before reaching Biloli there are two flat top¬ 
ped basaltic hills on either side of the road. Talki jowar is grown 
on the hill top to the north of the road, but the southern one is 
bare. On the lower slopes of these basaltic hills, gneissic rocks 
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outcrop at the surface. The settlement of Biloli (population: 
4,440) depends upon a large tank to the south of it. Below the 
tank is considerable extent of rice cultivation, irrigated through 
two sluices in the bund of the tank. In addition to rice, some 
plantains are also raised. After the kharif rice is harvested, if 
the water in the tank is adequate, a second crop of rice in the 
rabi is grown, and when not adequate for rice, harbhara (Bengal 
gram) is grown. In the upper area of the tank bed beyond the 
limit of water spread, the silt is used in the making of bricks. 

Kundalwadi (population; 8,761) is a larger settlement than the 
taluka headquarters, based upon tank irrigation and possessing 
similar characteristics. In the Dharmabad circle in the north 
dhane (coriander) is grown in addition to chillis, which is the 
main crop in this circle and Dharmabad is. the biggest market 
for chillis in the district. In this eastern sub-region the 
Warhadi variety of jowar, superior even to talki, is grown as 
kharif crop followed by rabi talki or harbhara. 

The Godavari valley with its deep fertile black soils may be 
considered as a distinct sub-region. Though no irrigation is 
practised using the river water, the rich soils on either bank are 
used for the intensive cultivation of rice, plantains and chillis in 
addition to cotton and jowar. However, about 16,592.12 
hectares (41,000 acres) of the Nanded taluka are irrigated by the 
left bank canal taking off from Siddheshwar dam of the Purna 
Project in the Parbhani district. In the neighbourhood of 
Nanded town, there is intensive cultivation of vegetables. In 
the month of August there is always the danger of the crops 
being washed away by floods. 

The Nanded town (population: 81,087) the largest cotton 
market in the district, is situated on the northern bank of the 
Godavari and is connected to the southern parts of the district by 
a good road bridge across the river to the east of the town. The 
town is. of considerable historical importance. 

North of the Godavari valley the area may be broadly divided 
into two sub-regions, a western one consisting of Hadgaon taluka, 
and eastern one of Kinwat and Bhokar talukas. In the Hadgaon 
taluka the black soils are very deep especially on the Penganga 
bank. Though wheat is the most important crop of this taluka, 
there is widespread cultivation of plantains and sugarcane under 
wells in addition to cotton and jowar. On the Penganga bank 
near Hadgaon the flood waters may extend as far as half a mile 
south of the river, the extreme limit of flood waters being indi¬ 
cated by a line of mango trees. Within this limit in the kharif 
season jowar is planted and if there are no serious floods in the 
year there is a rich crop of jowar. On the other hand if the jowar 
crop is washed away by floods, its stalks help in the arresting of 
the silt and there is, therefore, a bumper crop of wheat in the 
rabi season. On account of the flood silt this area has been con¬ 
siderably raised and south of this, land slopes away in the reverse 
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direction and here both cotton and jowar are grown, no cotton 
being planted in the area within the reach of the flood waters. 
The villages here are all situated away from the river well beyond 
the flood limit at fairly close intervals of less than 3 metres 
from one another. Taking the taluka as a whole, if the rains are 
moderate there is a good yield of cotton and jowar and when 
excessive, though these crops are damaged the succeeding wheat 
yields abundantly, so that famine is practically unknown in this 
taluka. At Himayatnagar, the enterprising agriculturists are 
adopting improved methods of agriculture. 

The eastern region consisting of Kinvvat and Bhokar talukas is 
very hilly and the soils are not so deep as in the west. The 
slopes are covered with extensive forests, which have not been 
denuded, one advantage of the area having remained backward 
and being provided with communication facilities only in recent 
times. The forests are of the dry mixed deciduous type with 
teak as the most valuable species. The associates of teak are 
salai, dhavada, tembumi, khair, ain, moyana, etc. The quality 
of growth in Kinwat taluka is better than in other parts of the 
district. Furniture making industry is located mainly at Nanded 
and Kinwat, where timber is cut into sizes and sold. The forests 
of Kinwat taluka are being worked under “coppice with reserve 
system” with a felling cycle of 40 years. The coupes are sold 
annually by auction. Consequent on the opening of the railway 
line through this tract, the area under cultivation is of late 
expanding at the expense of the forest especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the railway line. The usual crops are jowar, cotton 
and tur with sugarcane and plantains under wells. 

The taluka headquarters of Bhokar is located at the western 
end of a moderately sized tank in the basalt terrain. There is 
intensive rice cultivation below the tank and the higher portion 
of the tank bed beyond the spread is devoted to sugarcane and 
jowar. Just above the town is a plateau overlooking the tank 
and bordered by an effective bund. On this plateau are raised 
a variety of crops such as jowar, cotton, tur,, chillis, rainfed rice 
and wheat. There is a small pond in the centre for collecting 
rainwater which is used for animals and for washing purposes. 
In the town itself the water table is very close to the surface as is 
indicated by the water level in the wells. 

In the southern part of the Bhokar taluka is Umri town (popu¬ 
lation: 4,443) to the north of the Godawari river. The lower 
Umri, an older settlement has a bunded tank which is not used 
for irrigation but only for animals and for washing purposes. 
The upper Umri (Umri Ganj), a more recent growth, situated on 
the high ground to the south, is the greatest cotton market in 
the district after Nanded. 

The Kinwat taluka has a more easterly location than Bhokar 
an d in its eastern parts gneiss outcrops at the surface interdi- 
gitated with basalt dykes as in the eastern Biloli. About half a 
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mile from Kinwat station, the river Penganga, here flowing over 
gneissic rocks, is crossed by a basalt dyke, which has been 
breached by the river creating for itself a narrow cleft through 
it and below this construction rapids are formed in the river. 
The village of Kharbi is situated on the opposite side of the river 
in the Yeotmal district, but its daily life depends upon the ur-ban 
services of Kinwat (population: 7,221). The only means of cross¬ 
ing the river below the rapids is by swimming across with the 
help of ‘sangad’, bunches of emptied, dried and sealed shells of 
the white gourd tied to the hip to gain buoyancy. 

About eight kilometres north of Kinwat is the village of 
Ambadi, which may be considered in some detail here as being 
very typical of this area. This village is situated on a natural 
rise between two streams. In the vicinity of the village are fields 
of jowar, iur, udid, mung and cotton with very little bajri. Only 
talki jowar is grown and no pivali as it is believed that lone 
attempts at the quick growing pivak would only invite con¬ 
centrated attack of birds on the few fields which ripen much 
earlier than the more general talki. There are nine wells worked 
by oil engines under which sugarcane and plantains are raised. 
The hills on the west rise in two distinct terraces. On the first 
terrace at an altitude of 400 metres or about BO metres above the 
village level, almost all the crops grown in the vicinity of the 
village are cultivated, but because of the absence of wells no 
cultivation of sugarcane or plantains is possible. There is a 
footpath leading from the village through the jungle clad slopes 
to the level fields above for the cultivators to go to work and 
return in the evening. There is a roundabout cart-track negotiat¬ 
ing the slope through a gentler gradient for bullock-carts to 
carry the harvested crops from above to the village lower down. 
Just before harvest time, some of the men will have to stay in 
the higher fields and keep awake throughout the night to protect 
the crops from wild animals by maintaining all night fires and 
shouting to scare them away. In years of excessive rain as there 
is no free drainage in these higher fields on account of the effec¬ 
tive bunding along the borders, there is considerable damage to 
the crops while the crops lower down roundabout the village 
are quite safe. The still higher terrace at an altitude of 500 
metres is left to nature and is covered with dense jungle. On 
account of the extensive forests with teak, bamboo and jungle 
wood for fuel ( jalthan ), collecting these has become an important 
occupation of the people. The making of plaited baskets and 
mats out of bamboo strips is an important cottage industry in 
the village. Unlike the southern parts of the district-, here, 
bamboo is extensively used in the construction of the houses and 
huts. 

In the northern part of the Kinwat taluka there is a consider¬ 
able extent of flat land adjoining the river Penganga and the 
land use here is somewhat similar to that found near Hadgaon. 
In this area are situated the hot springs of Unkeshwar (Ushna- 
keshwar). The spring water is said to he very hot. 
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Things are changing rapidly. Now everywhere in the district 
there is constructional activity new roads are being laid, streams 
bridged and new schools and hospitals are being constructed. 
The proposed Sahasrakunda hydro-electric project across the 
Penganga above the falls of the same name will bring cheap 
electricity to the northern parts of the district. With these deve¬ 
lopments this agriculturally prosperous district is bound to 
catch-up the leading cotton growing districts in the State. 

The geological formations met within the district arc as 
follows: — 

Recent.Soil and gravel. 

Creataceous to Eocene Deccan trap flows with Intertrappean 

and Infratrappean beds. 

Archaean .. .. Peninsular granite complex-pink and 

grey granites and quartz veins. Band¬ 
ed haematite-quartzites and epidi- 
orites of the Dharwar system. 

The rocks of the Dharwar system are represented by numerous 
small bands of banded haematite-quartzites and epidiorires 
enclosed in the granites. The banded haematite quartzites are 
resistant to weathering and form small hillocks rising from 15 
to 30 metres above the ground level. One of the outcrops which 
forms the south abutment of Sirala tank runs south-east for over 
1.6 km and disappears under the talus of the trap. Other small 
outcrops occur along the Tarora, Pangri and Tarora-Waligaon 
cart-tracks. The rock consists of alternate layers of quartz and 
haematite which are highly contorted and folded. The epidio- 
rite is an altered dark green, massive and fine to medium 
grained, hornblende-plagioclase rock. It occurs in small bands 
commonly associated with haematite quartzites. Typical 
exposures of epidiorites are seen 1.6 km south of hill 1266 along 
Tarora-Pangri cart-track and north of hill 1325 on Dhagaon- 
Waligaon track. 

Granites form conspicuous groups of hillocks, the important 
being hill A 1325' and the other hill A 1300', Along the trap 
boundary they are covered by black cotton soil and elsewhere by 
sandy to loamy soils. The granites are jointed in two general 
directions, north north-east and west north-west and with well 
developed horizontal or arcuate jointing, sheet rocks are 
developed. The exposed boulders and sheet rocks are thinly 
coated with black iron oxide. 

• The write up on Geology is contributed by the Geological Survey of Indi a 
Government of India, Calcutta. 
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There are two types of granites, the grey and the pink, with 
their associated pegmatites and the colour of the granite depends 
upon the colour of the felspar in it. With the increase or 
decrease of the pink or gray felspar the granite also shows 
various gradations in colour. These granites vary in texture 
from fine to medium grained and even porphyritic. They 
occur close to and east of Bhaisa, about 0,2 km south of Katgaon 
and .4 km south of Kumsur. The pink granites occur widely in 
the area and typical exposures are north of Bhaisa, around the 
ridges A 1548", A 1325', A 1300', near Tarora and Venkatapur. 
Grey vitreous quartz and pink felspar (microcline and oligoclase) 
form the bulk of the pink granites. The ferromagnesion 
minerals, biotite and hornblende, are usually sparse. Close to 
the boundary of the Deccan trap and underneath them, the pink 
granites have been baked into a deep pink rock with white 
spots of calcined felspar. There are so many quartz, reefs of 
considerable size traversing the granitic area. The quartz is 
vitreous and massive, contains much of jasper, possibly derived 
from haematite quartzites after assimilation. 

Infra-trappean beds lying horizontally between the granites 
and the trap flows occur around Dhagaon. These beds consist 
of felspathic grits and friable sandstones with calcareous cement¬ 
ing material. Theee beds are devoid of fossils. 

The Deccan traps occupy more than two-thirds of the area. 
They overlie the granites over most of the area except at Dha¬ 
gaon where they lie over infra-trappean grits and sandstones. 
The traps are quite massive, fine-grained bluish-grey to brown 
in colour. Only labradorite felspar is visible to the naked eye. 
The trap flow above the inter-trappean bed is massive, thick- 
bedded, greenish-grey and medium grained. It contains typical 
segregation of vesicles in circular, elliptical and short banded 
masses scattered over the entire flow. The amygdales of the 
traps are filled with chlorite, calcite, zeolites (appophyllitc, 
stilbite, and chabazite) and chalcedony. The green traps which 
occur in lenticular beds mostly contain devitrified glass, pala- 
gonite and secondary zeolites. 

The inter-trappeans consist of sandstone, shales, limestones 
and chert. The limestones are cream coloured, splintery, massive 
to flaggy, which pass into calcareous shhles or marlstone. 
Wherever the cherts predominate, the limestone thins out. 
Chert is a dense crypto-crystalline rock composed of chalcedony 
and crypto-crystalline silica. It has tough, splintery to conchoi- 
dal fracture and occurs in various shades of white, grey, green, 
red, yellow, brown and black. It shows a dull wavy lustre. The 
chert deposits are nodular. They are even nedded forming 
continuous layers which pinch and swell in irregular manner or 
bifurcate and run into discontinuous layers. The massive cherts 
are interbedded with limestone, siliceous nedded clays, cherry 
and calcareous shales. The clay beds are either interbedded 
with limestone, shales and cherts or occur as lenses in the trap 
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without them. The clays are indurated and often pass into 
flagstone or into compact cherty claystone. The clay beds vary 
in thickness and laterally form small lenses to extensive beds. 
They show sharp contact with the overlying traps. These clays 
are green, dirty grey, red and variegated in colour. They are 
non-plastic, gritty to greasy, and calcareous to siliceous. 


The transported recent deposits are confined to the valleys of 
streams, rivers and their major tributaries. The oldest recent 
deposits occur at the bottom of these valleys or on the flanks of 
lower levels. The gravel bed consists of round to sub-rounded 
gravels of trap, chert and chalcedony in the valleys traversing 
the trap country. But in the granite area there is a mixture ol 
the above-mentioned gravels and those derived from the 
granites. Silt and sand beds at places are intercalated with the 
gravel beds and contain lime kankar nodules in abundance. The 
residual deposit depends upon the nature of the parent rock 
from which it is derived, climatic conditions and configuration 
of the country. There are two main types of soils, the black 
cotton soil and the loamy to sandy soil. The trap on disinte¬ 
gration and decomposition gives rise to black cotton soil 
‘regur’. The regur is rich in plant nutrients such as lime, 
magnesia, iron and alkalies on which dry crops flourish well. It 
swells and becomes sticky on wetting, while on drying contracts 
and develops numerous cracks. The table lands and low flat 
country underlain by the Deccan trap are covered with black 
cotton soil. The granites on decomposition give rise - to coarse 
sandy to loamy soil. The sandy soil mostly consists of quartz 
and felspar. It is a poor soil unless adequately processed for 
agricultural purposes. 

Granites in various shades form excellent building stones. It 
is available in enormous quantities around Tarora and A 1325' 
hillock and close to the metalled road leading from Bhaisa to 
Basar railway station. Deccan traps being dense, hard and 
durable are locally used for building and decorative purposes. 
The rock is hard, resists abrasion and possesses good binding 
properties which make it well suited for road metal and aggre¬ 
gate in cement concrete. 

Green, red and variegated clays occur associated with lime¬ 
stones and cherts of the inter-trappean beds. The beds, range in 
thickness from less than a fraction of a metre to 6 metres. They 
are small lenticular masses to extensive beds covering an area 
over 5 sq, km. These clays are gritty to greasy and non-plastic, 
unsuitable for any economic use. The rich red variety may be 
used in paints. 

In the form of banded haematite quartzites iron ore is record¬ 
ed at some places. An average sample of the ore from Sirala 
tank (19°4':77°54') gave 38.5% of Fe20,. 
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A dense, splintery, cream coloured limestone bed, 1 to 1.5 
metres thick, is seen to occur in the inter-trappeans at Shirpulli- 
Buzurg, Kasral, Mola, Bhaisa, Matul, Pipaldhu, Jheri and Maha- 
lungi. Some of the picked samples gave 80 to 92 % CaC0 3 . 


White granular quartz suitable for glass is available in 
enormous quantities from the quartz veins near Tarora. Crypto¬ 
crystalline silica in the form of chalcedony, agate, plasma and 
jasperoid chert occur in profuse quantities in the trap on the 
saddle of A 1548' hillock close to and east of Bhaisa around 
A 1383' hillock, east of Tarora and in Dodharna and Belgaon 
(19°6 , :77°50') areas. 

Massive fine-grained steatite has been recorded at Gollapalli. 
It is reported to be suitable for use as linings for kilns and acid 
tanks. 

The area comprises two main formations, the Peninsular 
granite complex and the Deccan trap. The granites are seen to 
have decomposed from a few metres to 15 metres from ground 
surface. Water table varies from 2 to 15 metres depending 
upon the extent of decomposition of the granites and under¬ 
ground solid rock barriers. The water table in Bhaisa area 
varies from 10 to 15 metres deep from surface. The Deccan 
Traps being massive and fine grained are unsuitable for ground- 
water storage. It is through joints and fissures in them that the 
rain water finds its way down and also the groundwater storage 
is small being limited to available spaces along these joints. 

The climate of this district is generally dry except during the 
south-west monsoon season. The year may be divided into four 
seasons viz., the cold season, the hot season, the south-west 
monsoon season and the hot monsoon season. The cold season 
is from November to the end of February. This is followed by 
the hot season which extends up to the first week of June. The 
south-west monsoon season which follows thereafter lasts till 
about the first week of October. The rest of October and the 
first half of November constitute the post-monsoon season. 

Records of rainfall in the district are available for only two 
stations, for a period of 21 years in the case of one, and 85 years 
for the other. The statement of rainfall at these stations and 
for the district as a whole are given in tables 1 and 2. The 
average annual rainfall in the district is 897.8 mm (35.34"). 
About 88 per cent of the annual rainfall is received during the 
south-west monspon season. July is the rainiest month in the 
year. Considering the general pattern of rainfall in the 

•The section on Climate is contributed by the Meteorological Department, 
Government of India, Poona. 
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surrounding districts, it is seen that the rainfall increases from 
west to east in the district. The variation of rainfall from year 
to year in the district is large. In the fifty year’s period from 
1901 to 1950 the highest annual rainfall in the district which 
was 187 per cent of the normal occurred in 1910. The lowest 
annual rainfall which was 49 per cent of the normal occurred 
in 1920. Rainfall less than 80 per cent of the normal occurred 
in 12 years out of fifty, two of them being consecutive. It will 
be seen from table 2 that the rainfall in the district was between 
600 and 1100 mm (23.62 and 43.31") in 39 years out of fifty. 

On an average there are 47 rainy days (i.e., days, with rainfall 
of 2.5 mm—10 cents—or more) in a year. This number varies 
from 43 at Basar to 51 at Nanded. 

The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded in the district was 
254.0 mm (10.0") at Nanded on August 20, 1903. 
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(a) Normal rainfall in mm. (4) Average number of rainy days (days with rain of 2’5 mm or more). 

• Based on all available data up to 1956. •* Years given in brackets. 
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Frequency 

TABLE No. 3 

of Annual Rainfall in the 
(Data igoi —/ 950 .) 

District 


Range in mm 

No. of 

Range in mm 

No. of 


years 



years 

401—500 

1 

1001—1100 .. 

♦ . 

6 

501—600 

4 

1101—1200 .. 

■ • * ■ 

0 

601—700 

5 

1201—1300 .. 


2 

701—800 

15 

1301—1400 .. 

• * 1 • 

1 

801—900 

6 

1401—1500 .. 

* • • « 

1 

901—1000 

7 

1501—1600 .. 


I 



1601—1700 .. 


1 


There is no meteorological observatory in the district. The 
description which follows is based on the records of the 
observatories in the neighbouring districts which have a similar 
climate. The cold weather commences by about the end of 
November when temperatures begin to fall. December is the 
coldest month, with the mean daily minimum temperature at 
about 13°C (55.4°F) and the mean daily maximum at about 
29°C (84.2°F). In the cold season the district is sometimes 
afFeeted by cold waves which are associated with the eastward 
passage of western disturbances across north India. On such 
occasions the minimum temperatures may go down to about 
5°C (41.0°F). The period from March to May is one of conti¬ 
nuous rise in both day and night temperatures. May is the 
hottest month of the year with the mean daily maximum tem¬ 
perature at about 42°C (107.6°F). On individual days the tem¬ 
perature sometimes goes up to 45 to 46°C (113.0 to 114.8°F). 
With the advance of the south-west monsoon into the district 
by about the second week of June, temperatures go down appre¬ 
ciably and the weather is pleasant throughout the south-west 
monsoon season. By about the first week of October the 
monsoon withdraws from the district and the day temperatures 
show a slight increase, a secondary maximum being recorded in 
October. Thereafter both day and night temperatures decrease. 

The relative humidities are high during the south-west mon¬ 
soon season when they are between about 60 and 80 per cent. 
With the withdrawal of the south-west monsoon, humidities 
gradually decrease and in the cold and summer seasons the air is 
generally dry. The summer season is the driest part of the year 
when the relative humidities in the afternoons are generally less 
than 30 per cent. 

Skies are heavily clouded to overcast in the south-west mon¬ 
soon season. The cloud amount decreases rapidly in the post- 
monsoon months. In the rest of the year skies are clear or 
lightly clouded. 

A-13 60—2-A 
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Winds are generally light during October to March. They 
gain in strength in the later half of the summer and south-west 
monsoon seasons. During the south-west monsoon season winds 
are predominantly from the west or south-west. In the post¬ 
monsoon and winter months they are mainly from directions 
between east and north. From about the beginning of summer, 
winds from directions between south-west and north-west appear 
and these predominate by May and continue till the onset of 
the south-west monsoon. 


Special Weather Thunderstorms occur in the summer and monsoon months, 
eno na. t jj e j r frequency being higher in June and September. Dust¬ 
raising winds are common in the summer afternoons. Storms 
and depressions from the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian Sea 
seldom affect the district. 


Forests.* The total area under forests in Nanded district is 1,233.77 km 
(476.36 sq. miles). This works out to 12 per cent of the total 
area of the district as against a corresponding percentage of 
21.6 for the whole of the State. The forests are mainly concen¬ 
trated in Kinwat taluka. Scattered patches of forests are, 
however, found in Nanded, Bhokar and Hadgaon talukas also. 
The extent of forests in other talukas is negligible. 

The forests are administered by the Divisional Forest Officer, 
Nanded, with his headquarters at Nanded. This Division is 
included in the Poona Circle. 

Composition The forests of Nanded district can be broadly divided into the 
Condition. following types:- 

(i) Dry Teak Type. —This is a climatic and a biotic climax 
and is confined to most of the areas of Kinwat, Mahur, Islampur, 
Nanded and Bhokar ranges. Except in a few patches of quality . 
class III this type represents the IV class (a & b). Teak 
(Tectona grandis) forms at least 20% of the crop. Apart from 
Teak, Dhavda (Anogeissus lati folia), and Salai (Boswellia 
serratd) form the main species in the overwood. Other principal 
associates are Moi or Moyna (Lannea grandis), Ain (Terminalia 
tomentosa), Kalam (Mitiagyna parrifolia), Hi-war (Acacia 
lencophlea) Khair (Acacia catechu ), Tiwas (Ougema dalber- 
gioides ) etc. 

Understory and undergrowth are very sparse and consist of 
Palas (Butea frondosa), Gelida (Randia dumetorum), Dhaity 
(Woodfordia floribunda) etc. 

Climbers like Karvta ( Crypto'lepis Buchanani j, Kavali 
(Gymnemacylvestris ), and Palasbel (Butea sperba) etc., also 
prevail. 


* The note on Forests in Nanded district is prepared on the basis of the material 
supplied by the Chief Conservator of Forests, Maharashtra State, Poona. 

A- 1360—2-B 
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Most of the forest is open in density and hence various grass 
species viz., Paonya (Schima sulcatum) Kusal (Heteropogon 
contorius), Sheds (Schima nervosum) etc., are well represented. 
Rosha grass ( Cyrnbopogon martinii) is fairly common. 

(i) Bamboo (Dendrocaldmus strictus) grows in limited areas of 
Kinwat forests. 
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(ii) Mixed miscellaneous types. —This is very closely inter¬ 
mingled with the above type and is distinguished from it mostly 
by lesser proportion of Teak ( Tectona grandis ) therein. 

(iii) Thorny scrub type. —All the erosion affected areas on the 
lower slopes of the hills and sometimes extending over the 
whole of many of the smaller blocks, particularly in Deglur 
range, and some portions of Nanded range are represented by this 
type. Bor ( Zizyphus jujuba), Dehti (Celastrus sengalansig) 

Henkal (Gymnosporia montana), Mutielka (Flacourtia ramout- 
chit), Amoni (Rhus myscrensis) and Menga ( Randis dumetorum) 
are the main species found. The areas belonging to this type 
are mostly surrounded by cultivations and are frequented by 
constant grazing and annual fires. 

(iv) Grassland Type. —Many of the smaller blocks in Deglur 
range are reduced to grasslands on account of very shallow soil 
and overgrazing. The main species of the grasses are already 
mentioned above. 

Nanded forests yield the following produce:— Forest Produce. 

(a) Timber. —(1) Teak ( Tectona grandis ), (2) Salai (Bosmellia 
serrata), (3) Ain (Terminilia tomentosa), (4) Firewood. 

( b ) Bidi leaves. —Nanded Division is one of the important 
sources of supply of bidi leaves to bidi factories at Jalna, 

Aurangabad and Nizamabad. 

(c) Gum. —Gum from Dhavda and Babul. 

Of the total revenue of Nanded Division which also includes Revenue and 
Parbhani district about 80 per cent is derived from forests in Expenditure. 
Nanded district. 


Ambitious schemes were undertaken in Nanded district Schemes under 
during the Third Five-Year Plan period, a brief description of Third p Eive-Year 
which is given below: — 

(1) Afforestation for soil conservation .—-Extensive barren 
areas are in charge of the Forest Department in Nanded dis¬ 
trict. It was proposed to afforest about 404.686 hectares (1,000 
acres,) in Nanded district during the Third Five-Year Plan 
period, but at the end of the plan the total area afforested 
stood at 182.109 hectares (450 acres). 

(2) Teak Plantation Scheme .—-It was decided to extend the 
area under teak plantation by about 125.45 hectares (310 acres) 
during the Third Five-Year Plan period but till the end of 
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1963-64 the Forest Department was able to bring only an area 
of 84.92 hectares (210 acres) under teak plantation. 

(3) Establishment of Nurseries —A wet nursery was esta¬ 
blished in the Third Five-Year Plan period to meet the 
demand for wanting stocks. 

(4) Appointment of Forest Settlement Officer.— To complete 
the reservation proceedings under section 19 of the Indian 
Forest Act in case of extensive forest areas of Nanded district, 
a Forest Settlement Officer has been appointed. 

(5) Appointment of Mobile Squad. —With a view to check 
up the timber in transit and to detect the illicit cuttings a 
mobile squad consisting of one Forest Ranger has been 
created. 

In Nanded district the forests are mostly concentrated in 
Kinwat, Bhokar and Hadgaon talukas. However, it is interest¬ 
ing to note that though other areas do not support thick forests 
wild animals find sufficient shelter in the barren ravines of 
Deglur, Kandhar, Biloli and Nanded talukas. 

Tigers, bears and sambhars are found in Kinwat taluka. In 
Kinwat itself they are mostly to be found near Mahur, Ambadi 
and Shivani. 

Panthers, deer, ftixes, wild boars are found all over Nanded 
district. The incidence of cattle-lifting panthers is very high in 
Kandhar, Bhokar and Hadgaon talukas. Deer are found in 
large herds in Kandhar, Mukhed and Hadgaon talukas. 

As regards wild birds, jungle fowls, partridges and peacocks 
are commonly found all over the district. A variety of migra¬ 
tory birds, are found in Kinwat in winter season only. 

Nanded district has two types of fisheries viz., 

1. Cultured fisheries and 

2. Rivtrine fisheries. 

(1) Cultured fisheries comprises all tanks and small irrigation 
projects. There are 122 big and small tanks in Nanded district 
covering an area of 1166.305 hectares (2,884 acres), where carp 
culture on scientific basis can well be taken up. 

(2) The rivers Godavari, Penganga, Lendi, Manad and the 
Kayadhu draining the district provide good scope for riverine 
fisheries. In addition to these rivers there are many nalas and 
rivulets which are also a good source of fish. 

The most important commercial fishes, of Nanded district are 
as under— 

(1) Ghana marulius, (2) Chana striatus, (3) Chana leuco 
punctatus, (4) Mastacemblus armatus, (5) Anguilla anguilla, 

(6) Notopterus notopterus, (7) Barbus tor, (8) Barbus sarana, 
(9) Labeo fimbriatm and (10) Labeo calbasu. 
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Scientific name 

Liat of Ftahct. 

No. 





(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


1 

Tam 


Labeo fimbriatus. 


2 

Rahoo 


Barbus tor. 


3 

Karooti 


Labeo calbasu. 


4 

Kanwa 


Barbus sp. 


5 

Boori 


Cirrhina reba. 


6 

Kolus 


Barbus kolus. 


7 

Yellshal 


Chela sp. 


8 

Peora 


Aspidoparia morar. 


9 

Potiac 


Barbus sarana. 


10 

Geehul 


Barilius sp. 


11 

Murii 


Nemachilus sp. 


12 

Kaneri 


Rasbora daniconicus. 


13 

Chapti .. jC. 


Rohtee sp. 


14 

Murrel ( Phooll Marvel) 


Chana Marulius. 


15 

Koli murrel 


Chana Striatus. 


16 

Dokh .fe 


Chana punctatus. 


17 

Bao 


Catla catla. 


18 

Patola . 


Notopterus notopterus. 



Cat Fishes 


19 

Seengal 


Mystus seenghala. 


20 

Khidla 


Bagarius bagarius. 


21 

Kooir 


Mystus aor. 


22 

Pathar chatu 


Glassogobius giuris. 


23 

Bekdi .. 


Pseudotropis sp. 


24 

Selan .. 


Selurdia sp. 


25 

Katrna 


Rita sp. 


26 

Ghegra 


Rita hostala. 


27 

Baloo 


Wallagonia attu. 


28 

Tamboo 


Anguilla bengalensis. 


29 

Gangaoli 


Callichrous bimaculatus. 


30 

Baam 


Mastecembalus armetus. 


31 

Maroof 


Clarius magur. 


32 

Singhi 


Heteropneusteus fossilis. 



Prawns and shrimps 


33 

Ghod zinga 


Palaemon malcomsonii. 


34 

Mungarod zinga 

• • 

Palaemon carcinii. 


35 

Matechkal zinga 

* • 

Acctes indicus. 



The main fishermen communities found in Nanded are Fishing 
(1) Machindar Bhoi, (2) Partik war, (3) Nele war, (4) Pardesi Communltie*. 
Bhoi, (5) Kadi Bhoi, (6) Dcmhhar Bhoi, (7) Khar Bhoi and 
(8) Koli (Bhoi). 
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The following types of nets are in use in the district: — 


I. Drag Nets— 

1. Chatte 

2. Pakke 

3. Char Boti. 

4. Teen Boti. 

5. Doan Boti. 

6. Angod Bund. 

7. Bareek Jhori. 

8- Teenge Tad. 

9- Pondian ( Mahajal ). 

II. Gill Nets— 


Mahajal. 


10. Yeele. 

11. Khandale. 

12. Oofar. 

13. Khowar. 

14. Ooddan. 

III. Cast Nets— 

15. Malota. 

16. Angoddun Phek Jala, Ankola. 

17- Doandoad Phek Jala. 

18. Champula. 

19- Purlin. 

20. Jaria. 

All the above nets are made of cotton twine only. The mesh 
size varies from net to net, and these nets are used according to 
the type and size of the fish to be caught. 

Snakes,* The following varieties of non-poisonous and poisonous snakes 
are found in the district. 


Family; Typhlopidae. 

Non-poisonous. Typhlops sp. (Marathi -Gandool). — This small blind snake is 
found in the hilly regions which are full of decomposed leaves. 

It is brownish and the scales on the body are imbricate. One 

can often mistake this snake to be a milliped. It is a harmless 
snake growing to about .203 metres (8") in length and feeding on 
rotting material as well as insects in the decomposed leaves. 

Family : Boidae . 

Python molurus .—It is quite common in this district and has 
been often spotted in the forests of Kinwat. It grows to about 

4.57 metres (15 feet) and has pinkish patches all over. 

It is known to frequent local hills with rocks, green vegetation 
and some water reservoirs. It kills by constriction. 


* The section on Snakes is contributed by Dr. P. J. Deoras, Bombay. 
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Eryx conicus .—This snake is mistaken to be two-headed 
because of its thick tail. It lives in sandy or reddish soils. It is 
sluggish( grows to about .914 metres (3 feet) and is brown in 
colour with deep brown irregular patches. Eryx Johnii has no 
patches and is blackish in colour. It is slightly longer than 
Eryx conicus and stays more or less submerged in soil. It 
is also a harmless snake. 

Family : Colubridae. 

Ptyas mucosus .—-This rat snake is found all over the state and 
grows to a length of 3.08 metres (10 feet). It is slightly yellow 
in colour with patches of deep brown and black towards the 
tail end. This snake is locally known as Dhaman. 

Naitrix pis cat or .—This checkered black snake is found all over 
the district near dirty ponds and rivers. It grows to about 1.21 
metres (four feet). It has an ash colour body on which are present 
checkered black squares and stripes. The body is white and often 
times the asli colour is seen to be olive. It feeds on frogs. It 
bites fiercely (Marathi-/h'wacf). 

Natrix stolata .—This snake is found generally after the rainy 
season. It does not grow to more than .914 metres (three feet) 
and has brown and black longitudinal stripes. It can be handled 
with ease and is kept as a pet by many. It is harmless. (Marathi- 
Naneti ). 

Lycodon aulicus .—This wolf snake is quite common all over 
the district. It grows to about .609 metres (two feet) and is also 
mistaken for a krait. It is a harmless snake, having a brown 
colour with whitish cross bars. (Marathi-Kaodya). 

Oligodon Sp .—This snake which grows to a length of about 
.609 metres (two feet) is brown with faint chocolate coloured 
stripes on the body. It is found near human habitations in 
gardens and often times near door steps. It is harmless. It has 
often been mistaken for the common krait. 

Dryophis nasutus .—This parrot green snake growing to about 
1.52 metres (5 feet) in length and having a very pointed head is 
locally known as Sarptol. It has the peculiar habit of staying 
amongst vegetation and keeping the head raised. It should not 
be mistaken with the tree viper. The latter has a deeper green 
colour, a triangular head, is much thicker and smaller in size 
than the former. 


Family : Elapidae. 

Naja nap (Marathi-Nag).—-This snake is very common all 
over the State and is found in fields and in forest alike. It is 
dreaded by the people and often times it is worshipped. In many 
cases on the hood of this snake may be found a binocoellate 
mark- The poison of this snake is neurotoxic. 
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Bungarus caeruleus (Marathi-Manyar).—This steel blue snake 
with white cross bars is occasionally met with in the dry regions. 
Its poison is neurotoxic. 

Family: Viperidae. 


Vipera russelti (Marathi-Kawadya).—This snake is quite 
common. It is locally known as Kawadya. It is a lethargic 
snake growing to about 1.21 metres (four feet) and has a greenish 
brown body having deep brown or black spots in 3 rows on the 
dorsal side. It bites viciously and the poison causes a burning 
pain and coagulation of the blood. 

Echis carinatus .—This snake was reported roundabout the 
stony regions, and local people called it Kandya sap. It often 
sits forming a figure of ‘8’ and makes a sound by rubbing scales. 
It grows to about .254 metres (ten inches) in length and often 
strikes while one is moving near stones. It is very much dreaded 
on this side. 



CHAPTER 2—HISTORY* 

As NO EXPLORATION OR EXCAVATION OF ANY SITE IN THIS DISTRICT 
has yet been undertaken, it is not possible to give a detailed 
account of the prehistoric period, but from the excavation at 
Nevasa in the Ahmadnagar district some characteristic peculiari¬ 
ties of the Deccan Culture in the chalcolithic period may be 
gleaned 1 . “ The earliest habitations of the people in this period 
must have been in the river valleys. The thick forests which 
must have covered them were first cut down with their stone and 
copper tools. The elevated sites on the banks of the rivers were 
chosen for a settlement. Each settlement may have consisted of 
about 50 to 100 huts. The huts were small, measuring 10 ft. by 
9 ft. and were either rectangular or round. They were construct¬ 
ed with wooden posts, the walls being of mud and the roof of 
bamboo matting, dry leaves, etc., covered with a layer of mud. 
The houses were furnished with large and small storage jars, 
bowls (Oatls) and vessels (lotas) with long spouts. Their red 
surface was painted in black with geometric: designs or figures of 
animals. They wore garments of cotton and probably also of 
(wild) silk. For their ornaments they used beads of semi¬ 
precious stones, crystal or terracotta and rarely of copper and 
even of gold. Silver was unknown. Bangles were made of 
copper, burnt clay or bone, rarely of ivory. 

For weapons they used products of the chalcedony blade 
industry, flat copper axes, and slings with round balls of various 
sizes. Their tools were made of dolerite and copper. They 
pounded their grains with plano-covex rubber stones. Besides, 
they ate beef, mutton, pork, venison and river fish. Hunting 
and animal grazing formed their main occupations. 

They buried their dead either within the house floor or out¬ 
side. The children were buried in wide-mouthed urns. The 


• The portion of this chapter dealing with the Ancient Period has been contributed 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. V. Mirashi of the Nagpur University. That dealing 
with the Mediaeval and Modem Periods has been contributed by Dr. B. G. Kunte, 
Executive Editor and Secretary. A part of the material was furnished by Prof 
M. S, Agaskar, Ramnarayan Ruia College, Bombay. 

* Summarised from H, D. Sankalia’s Indian Archaeology Toda *• P.88 f 
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CHAPTER 2 , dead were provided with bowls, spouted vessels and necklaces of 
- copper and carnelian. 

History. rr 

Ancient Economically these people were in a pastoral-cum-hunting- 

Pemod. cum-agricultural stage and lived in small villages on river banks. 

Prehistory. They still used stone for various purposes, the use of copper 

being rare. This kind of life continued until it was changed by 
a fresh influx of people who came with a knowledge of iron, 
agriculture and town-planning in about the fourth century B.C. 

Who these people were is not definitely known, but one 
plausible conjecture is that they belonged to some of the Aryan 
tribes. This theory, however, needs confirmation by stronger 
evidence. ” 

The above gleanings are from the archaeological excavations 
at such sites as Nevasa. We shall next see what light is thrown 
on this period by literary sources. According to literary tradi¬ 
tion, when the Aryans penetrated to the Deccan, the whole 
region was covered by a thick jungle, which extended south¬ 
ward from Central India. Agastya was the first Aryan who 
crossed the Vindhya and fixed his residence on the bank of the 
Godavari. This memorable event is commemorated in the 
mythological story which represents Vindhya as bending before 
his guru Agastya when the latter approached him. The sage 
asked the mountain to remain in that condition until he return¬ 
ed from the south, which he never did. Agastya was followed 
by several other sages who established their hermitages in 
different regions of the south. The duster of hermitages on the 
bank of the Godavari was called jana-sthana to distinguish it 
from the surrounding forest country. They were constantly 
harassed by the original inhabitants of the region who are 
called Rdksasas in the Rdmayarui. “These shapeless and iU- 
looking monsters testify to their abominal character by various 
cruel and terrific displays. They implicate the hermits in 
impure practices and perform greatest outrages. Changing their 
shapes and hiding in the thickets adjoining the hermitages, 
these frightful beings delight in terrifying the devotees. They 
cast away their sacrificial ladles and vessels; they pollute cooked 
oblations-, and utterly defile the offerings with blood. These 
faithless creatures inject frightful sounds into the ears of the 
faithful and austere hermits. At the time of the sacrifice they 
snatch away the jars, the flowers and the sacred grass of these 
sober-minded men. ,n 

In course of time a large kingdom was founded north of the 
Godavari by Vidarbha, the son of Rsabhadeva, His capital was 
Kundinapura in the Amrilvatl district of the country since then 
known by his name. Agastya married his daughter Lopamudra. 
Agastya is the seer of some hymns of the Rgveda. His wife 
Lopamudra is also mentioned in the Rgveda, I, 179, 4. The 


1 Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts quoted in the previous edition of the Nagpur 
District Gazetteer. 
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country became well-known in the age of the Brahmans and 
Upanisads, in which it is frequently mentioned. The Rama - 
van a in the V ttarakdnda states the story of king Danda or 
Dandaka, in whose time Vidarbha was devastated by a violent 
storm. Danda was a son of Iksvaku and grandson of Manu. 
He ruled over the country between the Vindhya and Saivala 
mountains from his capital Madhumanta. He led a voluptuous 
life and once upon a time violated the daughter of the sage 
Bhargava. The sage then cursed the king that his whole 
kingdom would be devastated by a terrible dust-storm. The 
whole country between the Vindhya and Saivala mountains 
extending over a thousand yojanas was consequently turned into 
a great forest which since then came to be known as Danda- 
karanya. It was in this forest that the Sudra sage Sambuka was 
practising penance. As this was an irreligious act according to 
the notions of those days, Rama beheaded him and revived the 
life of a Brahmana boy who had died prematurely. The place 
where Sambuka was beheaded is still shown on the hill of 
Ramtek, about 28 miles from Nagpur. 

The central part of the Deccan was divided into several 
countries known by different names. Thus the region to the 
north of the Godavari now included in the Aurangabad district 
was known by the name of Mulaka. This country together with 
its capital Pratisthana (modem Paithan) is mentioned in Pali 
literature. To the north of it lay the country of Rsika, now 
called Khandes. To the east of Rsika was Vidarbha, which has 
already been described. The district of Nanded was included 
in Vidarbha, the southern boundary of which extended to the 
Godavari. The name Nanded is derived from its Sanskrt form 
Nandlkata, which was so called probably because it comprised 
the territory on both the sides of the river Nandi. We have 
similar names derived from the names of rivers such as Varada- 
kata (modern Varhad), Bennakata (comprising the district on 
the banks of the Vena or Vainganga), Karaha-kata (modern 
Karhad) etc. Along the southern bank of the Godavari extend¬ 
ed the country of Asmaka (Pali, Assaka), which comprised the 
modern Ahmadnagar and Bid districts. Later, this region came 
to be included in the country of Kuntala, which extended far to 
the south. It included what is now known as the Southern 
Maratha Country as well, North Karnataka and the Simoga and 
Citaldurga districts of the old Mysore State. In an inscriptional 
passage the upper valley of the Krsria is said to be included in 
the country of Kuntala. 1 In the Udayasundarikathd of 
Soddhala (11th cen. A.D.) Pratisthana on the GodSvari is said to 
be the capital of the Kuntala country. In early times Kuntala 
was probably included in the larger country called MahSrastra. 
The Aihole inscription (7th cen. A.D.) speaks of three Maha- 
rastras, which probably comprised Vidarbha, Western Maha- 
rastra and Kuntala. In later times Kuntala came to denote the 
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predominantly Kanarese country now included in the Mysore 
State. It is described as a seven and half lakh province. The 
Early Calukyas of Badami and the Later Calukyas of Kalyani 
were known as Kuntalendras or lords of Kuntala. In the earlier 
days, however, the districts of Kolhapur, Satara, Solapur, 
Ahmadnagar and Bid, which are now Marathi-speaking, were 
included in Kuntala. As we shall see later, the Early Rastra- 
kutas, who were ruling over this territory, were known as 
Kuntaleivaras (or rulers of Kuntala). 

Coming to historical times, we find that all this territory was 
included in the empire of Asoka. No inscription of the great 
emperor has yet been found in the Nanded district, but one 
issued by his Dharmdmahdmdtra has been found at Devtek in 
the Canda district which, like the Nanded district, was com¬ 
prised in Vidarbha. It was issued in the fourteenth regnal year 
of ASoka and interdicts the capture and killing of animals. 1 
Again, the fifth and thirteenth rock edicts of Asoka mention 
Rdstrika-Pctenikas and Bhoja-Petenikas, respectively. Many 
scholars take Petenikas mentioned in these edicts as referring to 
the residents of Pratisthana (modern Paithan in the Aurang¬ 
abad district), but D. R. Bhandarkar would prefer to take the 
word to mean ‘hereditary’. Be that as it may, the Rastrikas 
were undoubtedly the rulers of this region ; for they came to be 
known later as Maharathls. 

After the overthrow of the Maurya dynasty in circa 184 B.C. 
the imperial throne in Pataliputra (Patna) was occupied by the 
Sendpati Pusyamitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty. His 
son Agniinitra was appointed viceroy of Malva and ruled from 
Vidisa, modern Besuagar, a small village near Bhilsa. Vidarbha, 
which had seceded from the Maurya empire during the reign of 
one of the weak successors of A£oka, was then ruled by Yajna- 
sena. He imprisoned his cousin Madhavasena, who was a rival 
claimant for the throne. The sister of Madhavasena escaped to 
Malva and got admission as a hand-maid to the queen under 
the name of Malavika. Agniinitra, who had espoused the cause 
of Madhavasena and had sent an army against the king of 
Vidarbha, fell in love with MSlavika and married her. The 
Malava army defeated the king of Vidarbha and released 
Madhavasena. Agnimitra then divided the country of Vidarbha 
between the two cousins, each ruling on one side of the Varada 
(Wardha). The Nanded district was comprised in Western 
Vidarbha along with the modern districts of Amravati, Akola, 
Buldhana, Yeotmal and Parbhani. The story of Malavika forms 
the plot of the Sanskrt play Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa. 

Kalidasa does not state to what royal family Yajnasena and 
Madhavasena belonged and these names do not occur anywhere 
else. Still, it is possible to conjecture that they may have been 
feudatories of the Satavahanas. From the Hathlgunmpha 


1 Ibid, Vol. I, p. 109 f. 
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inscription at Udayagiri near Bhuvanesvar, we learn that 
Kharavela, the king of Kalinga, who was a contemporary of 
Pusyamitra, sent an army to the western region, not minding 
Satakarni. The latter evidently belonged to the Satavahana 
dynasty as the name occurs often in that family. Kharavela’s 
army is said to have penetrated up to the river Kanhabenna and 
struck terror in the hearts of the people of Rslka. The Kanha¬ 
benna is evidently the river Kanhan, which flows about 10 miles 
from Nagpur, and not the river Krsna, which flows south-west 
of Udayagiri, as some scholars suppose. Kharavela’s army thus 
invaded Vidarbha, He knew that as the ruler of Vidarbha was 
a feudatory of king Satakarni, the latter would rush to his aid. 
When Vidarbha was thus invaded, the people of Rslka (Khan 
des), which bordered Vidarbha on the west, were naturally 
terror-stricken. No actual engagement seems, however, to have 
taken place and the army returned to Kalinga perhaps at the 
approach of the Satavahana forces. 
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Satakarni belonged to the Satavahana family. It derived its 
name from king Satavahana 1 , who rose to power soon after the 
death of A£oka and had his capital at Pratisthana (modem 
Paithan). It received support from the local rulers called 
Maharathls, with whom it formed matrimonial alliances. This 
dynasty is called Andhra in the Puranas, but that it originally 
hailed from Western Maharastra is indicated by its earliest 
inscriptions which are found in the caves at Naneghat near 
Junnar and at NaSik. Its earliest coins have been found at 
Aurangabad and in Vidarbha, In later times it extended its 
rule to Andhra as shown by its later inscriptions and coins 
found in that region. The Puranas cal! it Andhra evidently 
because it was ruling in that country when the Puranic? account 
was compiled in the early centuries of the Christian era. 


Though king Satavahana was the founder of this family, be is 
not mentioned in the Purdnas. The first king of the Andhra 
(i.e., Satavahana) dynasty mentioned in the Puranas is Simuka 
(Srimukha), who is also known from a relievo statue of his in a 
Naneghat cave. We do not know the extent of his kingdom, 
but it is surmised to have extended at least from Junnar to 
Pratisthana (Paithan). When he ended his rule, his son 

Satakarni was a minor and so his brother Krsna ascended the 

throne. He has left an inscription in a cave which he got 
excavated for the Buddhist monks at NaSik. The next ruler of 
the dynasty was Satakarni I, who is also known from a relteVo 
figure now mutilated in a Naneghat cave. He married 

Naganika, the daughter of the MaharathI Tranakayira, who also 

was represented by a relievo statue in the same Naneghat cave. 
He seems to have extended his rule over the whole of the* 
Deccan and even carried his arms north of the Narmada. King 
Kharavela of Kalinga. who was his contemporary, is said to have 


> Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 1 f. 
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sent an army to the west, not minding Satakarni, who is probab¬ 
ly this very ruler. When the army reached Kanhabenna, which, 
as shown above, is probably Kanhan flowing near Nagpur, it 
struck terror in the hearts of the people of Rslka (KhandeS). 
There was no actual clash of arms on this occasion, but two 
years, later, Kharavela probably penetrated further west as he 
claims to have received submission from the Rathikas and 
Bhojakas, who were probably ruling in the Deccan as feuda¬ 
tories of the Satavahanas. 

Satakarni performed the Rdjasuya and Asvamedha sacrifices 
(the latter twice), which probably commemorated important 
victories or supremacy in the Deccan and as such, had political 
significance. He performed several other Srauta sacrifices such 
as Agnyddheya, Aptorydma, Dasaratra, Trayodasardtra, Angira - 
satUrdtra, Satdrdtra, Gavdmayana etc., all of which were mark¬ 
ed by munificent gifts of horses, elephants, land and karsa- 
panas. They are recorded in a large, but now badly mutilated, 
inscription in a cave at Naneghat. The Nanded district was 
evidently included in the dominion of Satakarni I. 

Satakarni I left behind two sons, Vedisri and SaktisrT, who are 
mentioned in the aforementioned Naneghat inscription. 
Vedisrii, who succeeded him, is described as a very brave prince 
whose army was always victorious and who became the lord of 
Daksinapatha (Deccan). 1 He was succeeded by a number of 
rulers who are named in the Puranic lists, but about whom they 
furnish little information except their regnal periods which also 
vary in different Purdnas, and even in the manuscripts of the 
same Purdnas. But one name among them is noteworthy. It is 
that of king Hala, the reputed author of the Gdthdsapitdafi, a 
unique collection of seven hundred Prakrt verses descriptive of 
the social, religious and economic life of the period. Hala 
flourished in the first century A.D. 2 

Some years after Hala’s reign Maharastra was conquered by 
the Saka Ksatrapas. Nahapana, a Saka Ksatrapa probably 
appointed by the contemporary Kusana emperor, was ruling 
over Konkan, Poona, Narik and some other districts of Western 
Maharastra as also some portions of Central India as far north 
as Ajmer. Vidarbha also was under the rule of another 
Ksatrapa named Rupiamma as disclosed by a pillar inscription 
recently discovered in the Bhandara district 3 . Nanded, like 
other districts of Vidarbha, may have been included in his 
dominion. The Satavahanas were therefore obliged to leave 
Western Maharastra and Vidarbha and repair to the southern 
part of their dominion, but GautamTputra Satakarni soon 
retrieved the fortunes of his family. He made a daring dash 
into Vidarbha and occupied Benakata or the Vainganga district. 
Thereafter, he invaded Western Maharastra and defeated 


* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 122 f. 

* Ibid., Vol. I. p. 76 f. 

3 Nagpur University Journal, Vol. XVI, p, 1 f. 
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Nahapana somewhere in the Na£ik district. This is shown by 
his inscription in one of the Nasik caves wherein he is called 
Benakatakasvaml or the lord of Benakata (Vainganga District). 
He extended his rule over a large part of the peninsula as his 
chargers are said to have drunk the water of the three oceans. 
The following provinces are specifically mentioned as comprised 
in his dominion—Rslka (Khandes), Almaka (Ahmadnagar and 
Bid districts), Mulaka (Aurangabad district), Vidarbha, Akara 
and Avanti (Eastern and Western Malva), Suratha (Kathiavad) 
and Aparanta (Konkan). That his empire extended much 
further is shown by the description that the mountains Setagirl 
(near Nagarjunikonda), Sristana (Kumul district) and Mahendra 
(between the Godavari and the Krishna) were situated in his 
kingdom. 

After defeating Nahapana, Gautamlputra called back the silver 
coins of the Saka Ksatrapas and restruck them. The Jogaltembhl 
hoard contained more than 10,000 silver coins so counterstruck. 
He himself issued a large number of potin coins with the figure 
of an elephant with uplifted trunk on the obverse and the Ujjain 
symbol on the reverse 1 . In the hoard of potin coins found at 
Tarhala in the Akola district of Vidarbha, out of 1,200 decipher¬ 
able coins as many as 573 were of Gautamlputra. 

Gautamlputra Satakarni was succeeded by Vasisthlputra 
Pulumavi, who also ruled over an extensive kingdom, but seems 
to have lost some northern provinces like Akaravanti and 
Surastra to the Ksatrapas. He was succeeded by his brother 
Vasisthiputra Satakarni, who married the daughter of the Saka 
Ksatrapa Rudradaman 1. Among his successors the most note- 
worthy is Yajhasri Satakarni, whose inscriptions and coins have 
been found over a large area. They show that he ruled over an 
extensive kingdom stretching from Konkan in the west to 
AndhradeSa in the east. He issued among other types the ship- 
type lead coins indicative of his rule over the maritime province 
of the Coromandel coast 2 . 

Within about fifty years after Yajnasrl Satakarni, the rule of 
the Satavahanas came to an end. The Satavahanas were liberal 
patrons of learning and religion. As stated above, the early 
kings of the family performed Vedic sacrifices and lavished gifts 
on the Brahmanas. Gautamlputra, Pulumavi and YajnaSri like 
the earlier king K.sna, excavated caves and donated villages to 
provide for the maintenance, clothing and medicine of the 
Buddhist monks. As stated before, the Sattasai (or Gathd- 
saptaSati), an anthology of 700 Prakrt verses, is, by tradition, 
ascribed to Hala of this family. 

About A.D. 250 the Satavahanas were supplanted by the 
Vakatakas in Vidarbha. This dynasty was founded by a 
Brahmana named Vindhya^akti I, who is mentioned in the 

1 Mirsihi, Studies in Indohgy, Vol. Ill, p. 38 f. 

a Ibid., Vo!. Ill, p. 17 f. 
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Purnnas as well as in an inscription in cave XVI at Ajanta. The 
Purdnas mention him in connection with the ruling family of 
Vidisa. He or his son ousted SiSuka, the daughter’s son of the 
Naga king of Vidisa, who was ruling at Purika at the foot of the 
Rksavat i(Satpuda) mountain. Vindhyasakti’s son Pravarasena 
I ruled over an extensive part of the Deccan. He performed 
Several Vedic sacrifices including four Asvamedhas and assumed 
the title of Samrdt (Emperor). According to the Purdnas he 
ruled from the aforementioned city of Purika.' He had four 
sons among whom his extensive empire was divided after his 
death. Two of these are known from inscriptions. The eldest 
son Gautamlputra predeceased him. His son Rudrasena I held 
the northern parts of Vidarbha and ruled from Nandivardhana, 
modern Nandardhan near Ramtek in the Nagpur district. 2 He 
had the powerful support of king Bhavanaga of the Bharasiva 
family, who ruled at Padmavatl near Gwalior and who was. his 
maternal grandfather. Rudrasena I was a fervent devotee of 
Mahahhairava. He had no regard for the ahimsd precepts of 
Asoka. He had, therefore, no scruples in getting some portion of 
the aforementioned Devtek inscription of Asoka’s Dharma- 
mahdmdtra chiselled off and getting his own record incised in 
its place. 3 The latter proclaims the construction of his dharma- 
sthdna (temple) at Chikkamburi (modern Chikmara near Devtek). 

Rudrasena I was followed by his son Prthivlsena I, who ruled 
for a long time and brought peace and prosperity to his people. 
During his reign this branch of the Vakatakas became matri¬ 
monially connected with the illustrious Gupta family of North 
India. Candragupta II—Vikramaditya married his daughter 
Prabhavatlgupta to Prthivlsena I’s son Rudrasena II probably after 
securing the powerful Vakataka king’s help in his war with the 
Western Kshatrapas. Rudrasena II died soon after accession, 
leaving behind two sons, Divakarasena and Damodarasena alias 
Pravarasena II. As neither of them had come of age, PrabhavatT- 
gupta ruled as regent for the elder son Divakarasena for at least 
thirteen years.* She seems to have been helped in the administra¬ 
tion of the kingdom by military and civil officers sent by her 
father Candragupta II. One of these was the great Sanskrt poet 


*. D. K. A., P. 50. Dr. Mirashi accepts Jayaswal’s reading Purikam Canakan-ca 
vai in place of Purim Kancanakam-ca vai. 

Altekar mentions that Purika is connected with Vidarbha (modem Berar) and 
Asmaka by ancient geographers. The Purika province is mentioned along with 
Vidarbha and Asmaka in the Markandeya Parana (R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar: 
The Vakataka-Gupta Age, p. 96). 

*. Nandivardhan is most probably Nagardhan (also spelt as Nandardhan) near 
Ramtek, about 13 miles north of Nagpur. This City is also identified with Nandpur, 
34 miles north of Nagpur (R. C. Majumdar and A. S, Altekar : The Vakataka-Gupta 
Age, p. U 4). 

3. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 114 f. 

4. Mirashi, C. I. I. Vol. VI, pp. 5 f. According to Altekar, she carried on the 
administration for a period of about twenty years, (R. C. Majumdar a^d A. S, 
Altekar, The Vakataka-Gupta Age, p. 112). 
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Kalidasa, who, while residing at the Vaka^aka capital Nandivat- CHAPTER a. 
dhana, must have often visited Ramagiri (modem Ramtek), — 
where the theme of his excellent lyric Meghaduta seems to have >r *' 

suggested itself to him. pSwoT 


Prabhavatigupta has left us two copper plate inscriptions. The The Vfckttaka*. 
earlier of them, though discovered in distant Poon,a, originally 
belonged to Vidarbha. It was issued from the then Vakaraka 
capital Nandivardhana and records the dowager queen’s grant of 
the village Danguna (modern Hinganghat) to a Bhahmana after 
offering it to the feet of the Bhagavat (i.e., god Ramacandra) on 
Kartika Sukla Dvadasi, evidently at the time of the parwui after 
observing a fast on the previous day of the Prabodhint Ekadaii. 

Some of the boundary villages can still be traced in the vicinity 
of Hinganghat. 1 


Divakarasena also seems to have died when quite young. He 
was succeeded by his brother Damodarasena, who, on accession, 
assumed the name Pravarascna of his illustrious ancestor. He had 
a long reign of thirty years and was known for his learning and 
liberality. More than a dozen grants made by him have come 
to light. One of them, made at the instance of his mother 
Prabhavatigupta in the nineteenth regnal year, is noteworthy. 
The plates recording it were issued from the feet of Ramagiri* 
svamm, (t.e., god Ramacandra on the hill of Ramagiri, modem 
Ramtek) and register the grant which the queen-mother made as 
on the previous occasion after observing a fast on the Prabodhini 
Ekddaii , a 

Pravarascna II founded a new city which he named Pravarapura 
and where he shifted his capital some time after his eleventh 
regnal year. He built there a magnificent temple of Ramacandra 
evidently at the instance of his mother, who was a devout 
worshipper of that god. Some of the sculptures used to decorate 
this temple have recently been discovered at Pavnar on the bank 
of the Dham, 6 miles from Wardha and have led to the identifica¬ 
tion of Pravarapura with Pavnar. 5 


Pravarascna II is the reputed author of the Setubandha, a 
PVakrt kdvya in glorification of Ramacandra. This work has been 
highly praised by Sanskrit poets and rhetoricians. According to 
a tradition recorded by a commentator of this work, it was com¬ 
posed by Kalidasa, who ascribed it to Pravarasena. Pravarasena 
is also known from some Prakr{ gdlhdsi which were later incor¬ 
porated in the Gathdsaptaiati * 

Pravarasena II was succeeded by his son Narendrasena, during The Nala 
whose reign Vidarbha was invaded by the Nala king Bhavadatta- interlude, 
varman. The latter penetrated as far as the Nagpur district and 

« Mirachi. Inscriptions of the Vakatakas [Corpus Inscribtionum Indicorum 
(C. I. I.), Vol. V, p. 6 f|. 

* Ibid., Vol. V, p. 34 f. 

3 Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. II, p. 272 f, 

4 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 81 f. 
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even occupied Nandivardhana, the erstwhile Vakataka capital. 
The Radhapur plates record the grant which Bhavadatta had made 
while on a pilgrimage to Prayaga. The plates were issued from 
Nandivardhana, which was evidently his capital at the time. 1 In 
this emergency the Vakatakas had to shift their capital again. 
They moved it to Padmapura near Amgahv in the Bhandara 
district. 2 3 * * A fragmentary inscription, which was proposed to be 
issued from Padmapura, has been discovered at the village Mohalla 
in the adjoining Durg district of Madhya Pradel This Padma¬ 
pura is probably identical with the birth-place of the great 
Sanskrt playwright BhavabhutI, who flourished there in a later 
age. 

The Nalas could not retain their hold over Vidarbha for a long 
time. They were ousted by Narendrasena’s son Prithivlsena II, 
who carried the war into the enemy’s territory and burnt and 
devastated their capital Puskari, which was situated in the Bastar 
district of Madhya Prades. Prthivisena, taking advantage of the 
weakening of Gupta power, carried his arms to the north of the 
Narmada. Inscriptions of his feudatory Vyaghradeva have been 
found in the former Ajaigadh and Jaso States in Central India. 8 

The elder branch of the Vakataka family came to an end 
about A.D. 490. The territory under its rule was thereafter 
included in the dominion of the other or Vatsagulma branch, to 
which we may now turn. 

The Vatsagulma branch was founded by Sarvasena, a younger 
son of Pravarasena I. Its capital was at Vatsagulma, modem 
Basim in the Akola district. This branch also produced some 
brave and learned princes. Sarvasena, the founder of this 
branch, is well-known as the author of another Prakrt kavya 
called Harivijaya, which has, for its theme, the bringing down 
of the Parijata tree from heaven. This kavya has received 
unstinted praise from several eminent rhetoricians like Ananda- 
vardhana.* 

Sarvasena was followed by his son Vindhyasena, called 
Vindhyasakti (II) in the Basim plates which he issued in the 
37th regnal year. 6 These plates record the grant of the village 
Akasapadda, which was situated near Takalakkhoppaka in the 
northern mdiga (sub-division) of Nandlkada. NandTkada is 
evidently Nanded, Takalakkhoppaka and the donated village 
Akasapadda cannot be definitely identified. But the following 
identifications can be suggested tentatively. On the road which 
connects Nanded with Basim, which lies about 75 miles north of 
it, there are two villages Takalgohan and TakalJ, about 40 and 
45 miles respectively from Nanded. One of these may represent 

1 Ep.Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 100 f. 

* C. I. I. Vol. V, p. 76 f. 

3 Ibid, Vol. V, p. 89 f. 

♦ Miraahi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 99 f. 

J C. 1.1. Vol. V, p. 93 f. 
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ancient Takalakkhoppaka. About 7 miles west of Takaligohan 
there is a small village named Asund, which may be identical 
with ancient Akiisapadda. 

Vindhyascna pursued a vigorous policy and defeated the lord 
of Kuntala, who probably belonged to the Early Rastrakuta 
dynasty as shown below. Vindhyasena, like his father and 
grandfather, assumed the title of DKarmamaharaja. His afore¬ 
mentioned Basim plates record the earliest grant of the 
Vakatakas known so far. The genealogical portion of the grant 
is written in Sanskrt and the formal portion in Prakrt. This 
shows how the classical language was gradually asserting itself 
under the patronage of the Vakatakas. All earlier grants of the 
Satavahanas, as is well-known, are in Prakrt, while all the later 
grants of the Vakatakas are in Sanskft. 

Vindhyasena was followed by his son Pravarasena II, about 
whom little is known. The Ajanta inscription says that he 
became exalted by his excellent, powerful and liberal rule. He 
seems to have had a short reign ; for when he died, his son was 
only eight years old. The name of this boy prince is lost in the 
Ajanta inscription. He was followed by his son Devasena, 
whose fragmentary copper-plate inscription, found somewhere in 
South Berar, is now deposited in the India Office, London. 1 * 
Another record of his reign, inscribed on stone, was recently 
discovered at Basim. It is dated in 'the Saka year 380 
(A.D. 455-56) and records the excavation of a tank named 
Sudarsana by Svamilladeva, a servant of Devasena. 1 

Devasena had a very righteous and capable minister Hasti- 
bhoja. He looked after the affairs of the State and pleased all 
subjects. Devasena entrusted the government of his kingdom to 
him and gave himself up to the enjoyment of pleasures. 

Devasena was succeeded in circa A.D. 475 by his son Harisena. 
He carried his arms in all directions. A mutilated verse in the 
Ajanta inscription states that he conquered Avanti (Malva) in 
the north, Kosala (Chattisgadh), Kalinga and Andhra in the 
east, Lata (Central and Southern Gujarat) and Trikuta (Nasik 
district) in the west and Kuntala (Southern Maratha Country) in 
the south 3 . He thus became the undisputed suzerain of the 
entire country extending from Malva in the north to Kuntala in 
the south and from the Arabian Sea in the west to the Bay of 
Bengal in the east. 

Harisena is the last known Vakataka king. As we have seen, 
he had an extensive empire in the Deccan. The causes which 
led to the sudden disintegration of that mighty empire have not 
been recorded in history, but the last chapter of the Daia- 
kumaracarita of Dandin, who flourished only about 125 years 

1 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 101 f. 

* Dr. Mirashi Felicitation Volume, p. 372 f. 

3 C. 1.1. Vol. V, 106 f. 
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after the fall of the Vakatakas, seems to have preserved a living 
tradition about the last period of Vakataka rule l . It seems that 
Harisena’s son, though intelligent and accomplished in all arts, 
neglected the study of the science of politics ( Dandanjti ). He 
gave himself up to the enjoyment of pleasures and indulged in 
all sorts of vices, neglecting the affairs of the state. His subjects 
imitated him and led a vicious and dissolute life. Finding this 
a suitable opportunity, the crafty ruler of the neighbouring 
ASmaka country, sent his minister’s son to the court of Vidarbha. 
The latter ingratiated himself with the king and egged him on 
his dissolute life. He also decimated his forces by various 
means. Ultimately when the country was thoroughly dis¬ 
organised, the ruler of Asmaka instigated the ruler of VanavasT 
(North Kanara district) to invade Vidarbha. The king of 
Vidarbha called all feudatories to his aid and decided to give 

battle to the enemy on the bank of the Varada (modern 

Wardha). But while he was fighting with the forces of the 
invader, he was treacherously attacked in the rear by some of his 
own feudatories and was killed on the battlefield. Thus ended 
the Vakataka kingdom after a glorious rule of two hundred and 
fifty years. 

The Vakatakas were patrons of art and literature. In their 

age the Vaidarbhi riti came to be regarded as' the best style of 

poetry and several excellent works were then produced in 
Vidarbha. Some Prakrt kdvyas were also composed in this 
period, which made the Vacchoini (Vatsagulml) rili famous. 
Three of the caves at Ajanta viz., the two vihara caves XVI and 
XVII and the caitya cave XIX were excavated and decorated 
with paintings in the time of Ha risen a. Several temples of 
Hindu gods and goddesses were also built. The ruins of one of 
them have come to light at Pavnar 2 . Others are known from 
references in copper-plate grants. 

Contemporary with the Vakatakas there were some royal 
families ruling in the different parts of Maharastra. Northern 
Maharastra was under the Abhlras. The founder of the dynasty 
was the Abhira Rajan Isvarasena, who has left an inscription in 
a cave at Nasik 3 . He started an. era commencing in A.D. 250, 
which later became well-known as the Kalacuri-Cedi era. 
Judging by the extent of his era, Isvarasena seems to have ruled 
over a large territory comprising Gujarat, Konkan and Northern 
Maharastra. He was followed by nine other kings, whose names 
are unfortunately not known. According to the Punmas they 
ruled for 167 years. They were supplanted by their feudatories 
the Traikutakas, in cirtia A.D. 415. 

The names of three Traikutaka kings are known viz., India- 
datta, Dahrasena and Vyaghrasena. The list of them acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of' the Vakataka emperor Hariscna *. 

• Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 165 f 

J Ibid., Vol. II, p. 272 f. 

3 C. /. I. Vol. IV, p. I f. 

4 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. xliii. 
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According to the Puranas the Vakdtaka king Pravarasena I 
had four sons, all of whom ruled as kings. Two of them are 
known from inscriptions. The eldest was Gautamlputra, whose 
son Rudrasena I founded the Nandivardhana branch. The 
second son was Sarvasena, who, as we have seen above, establish¬ 
ed himself at Vatsagulma (Basim in the Akola district). Where 
the remaining two sons were ruling is not known definitely as 
their records have not yet been discovered. But one of them 
may have been overthrown by Mananka, the founder of the 
Early Rastrakuta dynasty. The history of this family has been 
unfolded during the last few years. From three copper-plate 
grants which have been discovered in Southern Maharastra, we 
get the following genealogy 1 : — 
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Mans alias Vibhuraja Avidheya Bhavi^ya 

Abhimanyu 

Mananka, the progenitor of the family, flourished in circa 
A.D. 350. He founded Manapura, which he made his capital. 
He is described in one of the grants as the ruler of the Kuntala 
country. As stated before, Kuntala was the name of the upper 
Krsna valley in ancient times. The places mentioned in some 
of the grants can be identified in the Satara and Kolhapur dis¬ 
tricts. These Early RastrJjcutas were therefore ruling over 
Kolhapur, Satara and Solapur districts. Their capital Mana- 
pOra is probably identical with Man, the headquarters of the 
Man tdlukd of the Satara district 2 . 


These Riistrakutas of Manapura sometimes came into conflict 
with the Vakatakas of Vidarbha. The Pandarahgapalll plates 
of Avidheya state that Mananka harassed the rulers of Asmaka 
and Vidarbha. On the other hand, an inscription in cave XVI 
at Ajanta states that the Vakataka king Vindhyasena (i.e., 
Vindhyasakti II) defeated the king of Kuntala, who was evident¬ 
ly of this Early Rastrakuta family. 

From certain passages in the Kuntalesvaradautya, a Sanskrt 
work ascribed to Kalidasa, which have been cited in the 
Kdvyanvimdmsd of Rajasekhara, the SrngaraprakdSa and the 
Sarasvatlkanthdbharana of Bhoja and the Aucityavicdracarcd of 
Ksemendra, we learn that the famous Gupta king Candra- 
gupta II—Vikranuiditya sent Kalidasa to the court of the king 


1 Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 178 f. 
* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 184. 
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of Kuntala. Kalidasa was not at first well received there, but he 
gradually gained Kuntalcsa's favour and stayed at his court for 
some time. When he returned, he reported to Vikramaditya 
that the lord of Kuntala was spending his time in enjoyment, 
throwing the responsibility of governing his kingdom on him 
(i.e., on Vikramaditya). This KuntaleSa was probably identical 
with Devaraja, the son of Mananka 1 . Through the influence of 
Candragupta II the two royal families of the south viz., the 
Vakatakas and the Early Rastrakutas were reconciled with each 
other. Later, Harisena, the last known Vakataka king, raided 
Kuntaja and exacted a tribute from its king. It is noteworthy 
that in the eighth ucchvdsa of the Dasakumaracarila the king of 
Kuntala is described as a feudatory of the Emperor of Vidarbha. 

The Vakatakas and the Traikutakas disappear from the stage 
of history about A.D. 550, when their place is taken by the 
Kalacuris of Mahismatl, modem MaheSvar in Central India. 
They also had a large empire extending from Konkan in the 
west to Vidarbha in the east and from Malva in the North to 
the Krsna in the south. The founder of this dynasty was 
Krsnaraja, whose coins have been found in the Amravatl district 
of Vidarbha. He was a devout worshipper of Mahesvara (Siva). 
That Vidarbha was included in his Empire is shown by the 
Nagardhan plate 2 of his feudatory Svamiraja dated in the 
Kalacuri year 322 (A.D. 573). These plates were issued from 
Nandivardhana, which seems to have maintained its importance 
even after the downfall of the Vakatakas. Svamiraja probably 
belonged to the Rastrakuta family. 

Krsnaraja was succeeded by his son Sankaragana, whose 
copper-plate grant has been discovered at Abhona in the NaSik 
district. It is dated in the Kalacuri year 347 (A.D. 597). His 
other inscriptions have been discovered in Gujarat. He was 
succeeded by his son Buddharaja, who was involved in a fight 
with the Calukya king Mangalesa on the southern frontier of 
his kingdom soon after his accession. Before we describe this 
engagement we must briefly review the history of the Early 
Calukyas of Badaml. 

The Calukyas of Badaml rose to power in the first half of the 
sixth century A.D. The Badaml stone inscription of PulakeSin I, 
who is the first independent ruler of this dynasty, is dated in 
A.D. 543. 3 He performed the Asvamedha and several • other 
Srauta sacrifices. He was succeeded by his son Klrtivarman I, 
who made some conquests in South India and is described as the 
night of destruction to the Nalas (of the Bastar district), the 
Maury as (of Konkan) and the Kadarhbas (of VanavasI in North 
Kanara). 


* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 10. 

2 C. 1.1. Vol. IV, p. 61 If. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, p. 4 f. 
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When Klrtivarman I died, his son Pulakesin II was a minor. 
So his younger brother Mangale^a succeeded him. He defeated 
Buddharaja, the Kalacuri king, who was ruling in North Maha¬ 
rastra, Konkan, Gujarat, and Ma}va and also Svamiraja of the 
Calukya family who was ruling over Revatl-dvlpa (modern Redi 
in the Ratnagiri district). 

MangaleSa’s reign ended in disaster and he lost his life in a 
civil war with his nephew Pulakesin II. Just about this time the 
Calukya kingdom was invaded from the north by one Govinda, 
who probably belonged to the aforementioned Early Rastrakuta 
family. Pulakesin adopted conciliatory measures in dealing 
with him as he was. a powerful king. His descendants do not, 
however, appear to have held Southern Maharastra for a long 
time; for Pulakesin soon annexed both Southern and Northern 
Maharastras and extended the northern limit of his empire to 
the bank of the Narmada. That he ousted the Rastrakutas 
from Southern Maharastra is shown by the Satara plates of his 
brother Visnuvardhana, which record the grant of a village on 
the southern bank of the Bhlma. Pulakesin also defeated the 
Kalacuri king Buddharaja and annexed his kingdom. He is said 
to have thereby become the lord of three Maharastras, includ¬ 
ing Vidarbha. The Rastrakutas of Vidarbha, who were previ¬ 
ously feudatories of the Kalacuris, transferred their allegiance 
to the Calukyas, and like the latter, began to date their records 
in the Saka era. Two grants of this feudatory Rastrakuta 
family have been found in Vidarbha—one dated Saka hi5 was 
found near Akola and the other dated Saka 631 was discovered 
at Multal in the Betitl district. 1 They give the following 
genealogy 

DurgarSja 

Govindaraja 

SvamikarSja 

Nannaraja alias YuddhSaura 

Pulakesin obtained a resounding victory over Harsa, the lord 
paramount of North India. Thereafter, he assumed the title of 
Parameivara (Emperor). He defeated the rulers of several 
countries such as Aparanta (North Konkan), Kosala (Chattis- 
gadh), Kalihga (Orissa), Pistapura (Plthapuram) and Kind 
(Canjeevaram). He made the Colas, the Keralas and the 
Pandyas his allies. He became thus the undisputed lord of 
South India. 

During the reign of Pulakesin II the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang visited Maharastra. He has left us the following graphic 
picture of the country and its people. 2 “ The soil is rich and 

» Ibid., Vol. XXIX, p. 109 f, Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII, p. 230 f. 

* S. Beal Buddhist Records of the Western World (pub. by Susil Gupta), Vol. IV, 
p. 448 f. 
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fertile. The climate is hot; the disposition of the people is 
honest and simple; they are tall of stature and of a stern 
vindictive character. To their benefactors they are grateful; 
to their enemies relentless. If they are insulted, they will risk 
their lives to avenge themselves. If they are asked to help one 
in distress, they will forget themselves in their haste to render 
assistance. If they are going to seek revenge, they first give 
their enemy a warning and then, each being armed, they attack 
each other with spears. If a general loses a battle, they do not 
inflict punishment, but present him with women’s clothes, and 
so he is driven to seek death for himself. . . Each time they 

are about to engage in a conflict, they intoxicate themselves 
with wine, and then one man with a lance in hand will meet ten 
thousand and challenge them to fight. Moreover, they inebriate 
many hundred heads of elephants, which, rushing forward in 
mass, trample every thing down so that no enemy can stand 
before them. The king, in consequence of possessing these men 
and elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt. He is of 
the Ksatriya caste and his name is Pulake^I.” 

Pulakesin was killed in a battle at BadamI in circa A.D. 642 by 
the Pallava king Narasirhhavarman, who conquered VatapI 
(BadamI) and assumed the title of Vataplkonda. 

During the reign of Vikramaditya II, a descendant of Pula- 
ke£in II, Gujarat was invaded by a formidable force of the 
Tajikas (Arabs). The Navsarl plates of Avanijanasraya Pula¬ 
kesin, a prince of the Gujarat Calukya family, give a graphic 
account of this hattle. The Arabs had already defeated the 
Saindhavas, the Cavotakas, the Surastras, the Mauryas and the 
Gurjaras and were attempting to penetrate into the Daksinapatha 
(Deccan), but Avanijanasraya-Pulakesin inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the invaders. The Ciilukya emperor then honoured 
Avanijanasraya with several titles, one of which was Anivartaka- 
nivartayitr (the Repeller of the unrepellable.) 

Klrtivarman II, the last of these Early Calukyas was defeated 
by the Rastrakuta prince Dantidurga some time before A.D. 754, 
when he issued his Samangad plates. Kirtivarman continued to 
rule for a few years more, but he had lost the paramount posi¬ 
tion in the Deccan. 

The Ra$tra- Dantidurga was the real founder of the Rastrakuta Imperial 
katas. power. 2 His Ellora cave inscription mentions five ancestors 
beginning with Dantivarman, but we know nothing about them. 
The family probably belonged to the Aurangabad district where 
its earliest records have been found. The earlier members of the 
family were probably feudatories of the Early Calukyas. 
Dantivarman made extensive conquests. The Ellora cave 
inscription records his victories over the rulers of Kanol, Kalinga, 
Srlsaila, Malava, Tanka and Lata, but these do not all seem to 
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1 C. 1.1. Vol. IV, p. 138 f. 

* Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. II, p. 16 f. 
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have resulted in the acquisition of territory. His war elephants 
ate said to have rent asunder the banks of the Mahanadi, the 
Mabl and the Rev a. Though there is much exaggeration in the 
description of his conquests, there is no doubt that he conquered 
Karnataka, Maharastra, Vidarbha and Gujarat. 

Dantidurga was succeeded hy his unde Krsna I, who com¬ 
pleted the conquests and shattered the power of the Early 
Calukyas. He was not only a great conqueror but also a great 
builder. He got the great Siva temple at Ellora originally called 
Kfsne.4vara, but now known as Kailasa cut out of solid rock. It 
is one of the noblest monuments of India. A contemporary 
inscription tells us that the great architect who excavated it was 
himself surprised ro see it and despaired of repeating the feat. 

In Vidarbha also the Rastrakutas built several magnificent 
temples. Those at the village Markandl in the Canda district, 
where the Vaingaiiga takes a northern bend, are specially note¬ 
worthy- The most beautiful among these is the Markandeya 
temple dedicated to Siva. Cunningham has described it as 
follows 1 :—"The general style of the Markand temple is like 
that of the Khajuraho temples, with three rows of ligures all 
round, two feet and three inches in height. In each of these 
rows there are 45 human figures, making 135 in the lower part of 
the temple. Higher up than these there is a row of geese and a 
row of monkeys and above these there are four more rows of 
human figures. The whole surface of the temple is, in fact, 
literally covered with statues and ornaments. Altogether, I 
counted 409 figures ; and there are about half as many lions and 
elephants forming divisions between the human statues. About 
one half of the panels are given up to Siva and Parvatl in various 
forms. There are also many subordinate female figures, some 
dancing, some playing musical instruments, and one holding a 
mirror, while putting antimony to her eye-lids. ” 

An inscription of Krsna I has been discovered at Bhandak in 
the Canda district and is dated in the Saka year 694 (A.D. 772). J 
It records the grant of the village Nagana to a temple of the sun 
in UdumbaramantT, modern Rani Amravatl in the YeotmaJ 
district. 

The Rastrakuta family produced several great conquerors, 
who boldly invaded North and South India and achieved memo¬ 
rable victories. Dhruva (A.D. 780—793) was the first among 
them. He defeated both the Gurjara-Pratlhara king Vatsaraja 
and the Pala king Dharmapala, who were contending for supre¬ 
macy in North India and pressed as far as the Doab. Since 
then the two sacred rivers the Ganga and the Yamuna began to 
appear on the Rastrakuta banner. 


1 Cunningham, A. S. R. Voh X, p. 145. 
* Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 121 f. 
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Govinda III, the son and successor of Dhruva, proved to be a 
still greater conqueror. After obtaining an easy victory over the 
Ganga king Muttarasa ruling in Gangavadl, he led victorious 
campaigns in Central and Northern India. He first defeated the 
Gurjara-Pratihara king Nagabhata and his ally Candragupta in 
Central India and then routed Dharmapala of Bengal, who had 
espoused the cause of Cakrayudha of Kanauj. He next marched 
victoriously to the north until his horses drank and his elephants 
plunged themselves into the spring waters of the Himalayas. 
He then returned to the Narmada and marching along the bank 
of the river, he conquered the Malava, Kosala, Kalinga, Vanga, 
Dahala and Odra countries. He then spent the rainy season at 
Sribhavana (modern Sarhhon in Gujarat) and afterwards march¬ 
ed with his forces to the bank of the Tuhgabhadra. Using 
Alampura (or Helapura) on the bank of the river aa his base, he 
led his campaigns against the Keralas, the Colas, the Pandyas 
and the Pallavas, Even the king of Lanka submitted to him, 
sending two statues—one of himself and the other of his 
minister—to his camp at Helapura. 1 

Several copper plate grants of Govinda III, have been found in 
Vidarbha—at Anjanavatl in the Amravatl district and Sirso in 
the Akola district. 1 Another was recently found at Dhariir in 
the Bid district. 3 It is dated in the Saka year 728 (A. D. 806) 
and records the donation of the village Anahe (modern 
Aneganv) in the visaya (district) of Dharaura (modern Dharur). 
The boundary villages mentioned in the grant can still be 
identified in the vicinity of Aneganv. 

Govinda III, was succeeded by his son Sarva-Amoghavarsa I, 
who was a man of peaceful disposition, but whose reign was full 
of troubles. He had first to fight with the Eastern Calukyas of 
Vengl, the Gangas of Gangavadl and his own relatives in Gujarat. 
He loved and encouraged science and literature and treated all 
religions with equal reverence. He voluntarily retired from 
public administration to engage himself in religious pursuits. 
On one occasion he offered a finger of his hand to the Goddess 
MahalaksmI of Kolhapur to ward off a public calamity. Such 
instances are rare in the history of any country. 


Another noteworthy king of the Rastrakuta family was 
Indra III, the great-grandson of Amoghavarsa I. Like his 
illustrious ancestors Dhruva and Govinda III, Indra also led 
victorious campaigns in North India. He followed the route of 
Bhopal, Jhansi and KalpI in the course of his invasion of 
Kanauj, the Imperial capital of India for more than three 
hundred years. At KalpI his army was encamped in the court¬ 
yard of the temple of the Sun-god Kalapriyanatha, well-known 


» Ibid.,Vol. XXXII,p. 157f. 

2 Ibid, Vol. XXIII, p. 8 f.; XXIII, p. 204 f. etc. 

3 This is under publication in Ep, Ini. 
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to Sanskritists as the place where all the plays of the Sanskrt 
dramatist Bhavabhuti were staged. 1 His horses crossed the 
Yamuna at KalpI and then marched on Kanauj, which he 
completely devastated. The Gurjara-Pratihara king Mahlpala 
fled to Mahoba to seek the help of his Candella feudatory Harsa. 
Indra Ill’s northern campaign was a memorable event un¬ 
paralleled for its brilliance in the history of the Rastrakutas. 

Recently a grant of Indra III made on the occasion of his 
coronation has been found at Jambganv in the Gafigapur talukd 
of the Aurangabad district. It is dated in the Saka year 836 
(A.D. 914) and records the donation of the village Khairondi 
near Pratisthana i(modern Kharvandl near Paithan). The 
boundary villages also can be identified in its vicinity. 2 

Indra III, was succeeded by his son Amoghavarsa II, but he 
died within a year and was followed by his younger brother 
Govinda IV. He was known for his liberality and rightly had 
the biruda Suvarnavarsa (the gold-rainer). On the occasion of his 
coronation he donated six hundred agrahdra villages and three 
lakhs of gold coins to Brahmanas, and eight villages, four lakhs of 
gold coins and thirty-two lakhs of silver coins ( Drammas) to 
temples. Recently another copper-plate grant of his, dated in 
the Saka year 851 (A.D. 929), has been discovered at the village 
Andura in the Akola district of Vidarbha. 3 It records the dona¬ 
tion of the village Elauri (modern Erali near the railway station 
Nandur on the Central Railway). Most of the boundary 
villages can be identified in its vicinity. 

The Rastrakutas of Manyakheta (modern Malkhed) and the 
Kalacuris of Tripurl (Tewar near Jabalpur) were matrimonially 
connected and their relations were generally cordial. But in the 
reign of Govinda IV they became strained. The Kalacuri king 
Yuvarajadeva I espoused the cause of his son-in-law Baddiga- 
Amoghavarsa III, the uncle of Govinda IV and sent a large 
army to invade the Rastrakuta dominion. When the army 
reached the Payosnl (modem Purna), a pitched battle was fought 
near Acalapura between the Kalacuri and Rastrakuta forces in 
which the former became victorious. This event is comme¬ 
morated in the Sanskrt play Viddhasalabhanjika of RajaSekhara, 
which was staged at Tripurl in jubilation at this victory. 1 

The Rastrakuta feudatories who rose in rebellion against 
Govinda IV deposed him and placed his uncle Baddiga- 
Amoghavarsa III on the throne. He was a man of quiet nature 
and spiritual temperament, who left the administration entirely 


- 1 Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p, 35 f. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, p. 223 f. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XXXVI, p. 257 f. 

+ C. I. Vol. IV, p, lxxviii f. 
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to his ambitious and able son Krsna III. Like some o£ his 
illustrious ancestors, Krsna also led an expedition in North 
India and captured the forts of Kalanjara and Citrakuta. He 
succeeded his father in A.D. 939. He then led an expedition 
against the Colas and defeated them in a sanguinary battle at 
Takkolam in the North Arcot district. He next led his 

victorious arms to Ramesvarain, where he built two temples. 
Hearing of his resounding victories, the kings of Kerala, Pandya 
and Ceylon submitted to him. He also placed his own nominee 
on the throne of Veiigl. He became thus the lord paramount of 
the whole of South India. 

The Rastrakuta power became weak after the death of 

Krsna III. Within six years his large empire crumbled like a 
house of cards. Taila If, the founder of the Later Calukya 

dynasty, who was a Mahasdmanta of the Rastrakutas, suddenly 
came into prominence. He defeated and killed in battle Karka 
II, the last Rastrakuta king, and captured his capital Manyak- 
heta. He had to light against the Colas, the Pandyas and the 
Paramaras. The Paramara king Vakpati-Munja planned to 
invade the Calukya dominion, hut his wise minister Rudraditya 
advised him not to cross the Godavari, which was the boundary 
between the Calukya and Paramara dominions. Munja did not 
heed his advice and was taken captive by Tailapa. He was 
placed in a prison where he was waited upon by Tailapa’s sister 
Mrnalavatl. He fell in love with her and foolishly disclosed to 
her the plan of his escape. She communicated it to Tailapa, 
who is said to have made him beg from door to door and then 
beheaded him. 

Among the successors of Tailapa II, the most famous is 
Vikramaditya VI, the founder of the Calukya-Vikrama Samvat. 
He ascended the throne in A.D. 1076. He had to fight against 
the Colas, the Calukyas of Gujarat and the Hoysalas and 
signally defeated them. He also led an expedition against 
Vengl. Two inscriptions of his reign have been found in 
Vidarbha. One of them called the Sltabalcli pillar inscription 
seems to have originally belonged to the Vindhyasana hill at 
Bhandak in the Canda district. It is dated in the Saka year 1008 
(A.D. 1087) and registers the grant of some nivartanas of land 
for the grazing of cattle made by a dependent of a feudatory 
called Dhadlbhandaka. 1 The other inscription was discovered 
at Dongarganv in the Yeotmal district. It sheds interesting 
light on the history of the Paramara dynasty. It shows that 
Jagaddeva, the youngest son of the Paramara king Udayaditya, 
the brother of Bhoja, left Malva and sought service with 
Vikramaditya, who welcomed him and placed him in charge of 
some portion of Western Vidarbha. 3 The district of Nanded 
may have been included in his principality. The Dongarganv 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 304 f. 
* Ibid., Vol. XXVI, p. 177 f. 
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inscription is dated in the Saka year 1034 (A.D. 1112). Another CHAPTER 2. 

inscription of this Jagaddeva' has come to notice at Jainad in the --— 

adjoining Adilabad district of Andhra Prades. It records Hhto«y. 

several victories of Jagaddeva in Andhra, Dorasamudra and near 
the Arbuda mountain, and registers the construction of a Later" 
temple of Nimbaditya by his minister Lolarka. 1 CSl ukyag. 


Vikramaditya’s reign is renowned on account of some learned 
men who flourished at his court. Bilhana, who was patronised 
By him, wrote the Vikramdnkadevacarita, which is his poetical 
biography. Another famous author who flourished at his court 
was Vijnanesvara, the author of the well-known commentary 
Mitdksara on the Yajiiavalkya Smrti. 


The decline of the Calukya power commenced soon after the 
reign of Vikramaditya VI. Taila III, the last Calukya king, was 
overthrown by the Kalacuri Bijjala, who was his commander-in- 
chief, in A.D. 1157. The Kalacuri usurpation lasted for about 
two decades. Bijjala’s reign is noted for the rise of the Lingayat 
sect, 

In the last quarter of the twelfth century A.D. the Yadavas of The Yadava« 
Devagirl came into prominence. They had previously been o£ Devagirl. 
ruling over Seunadesa (Khiindes) in an earlier period as feuda¬ 
tories of the Calukyas, but Bhillatna, the son of Mallugi, 
declared his independence and made himself master of the 
whole territory north of the Krsna. He then founded the city 
of Devagirl, which he made his capital. His son Jaitrapala 
killed Rudnideva of the KakatTya dynasty on the field of battle 
and released his nephew whom he had put into prison. Under 
Jaitrapala’s son Sihghana the power of the family greatly 
increased. Wc get considerable information about his victories 
from the four stone inscriptions of his general Kholesvara at 
Ambe Jogal in the Bid district. Kholesvara was a native of 
Vidarbha, but was residing at Ambe, where he has left his 
inscriptions. Some mote details are furnished by a later 
copper-plate grant of Ramacandra found at Purusottampuri in 
the Bid district. 2 


Sihghana achieved several victories. He defeated the Hoysala 
king Vlra-Balla)a, the KakatTya king Ganapati and Laksmldhara, 
the lord of Bhamhhagirl, modern Bhamer in the Pimpalner 
tdlukd of the Dhulia district. He confined Bhoja II of the 
Silahara family on the hill of Pranala i.e., Panhala, a strong fort 
about 12 miles to the north-west of Kolhapur. Most of these 
victories were won by his Brahmana general Kholesvara. The 
latter vanquished also Arjunavarmadeva, king of Malva, and 
even pressed as far north as Varanasi where he put Ramapala to 
flight. Kholesvara constructed several temples in Vidarbha and 
also established agrahdras on the banks of the Payosna and the 


* Ibid., Vol. XXII, p. 54. 

* Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 199 f. 
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Varada. The former agrahdra stiil exists under the name of the 
village Kholapur in the Amravatl district. 

Singhana was succeeded by his grandson Krsna, who obtained 
victories over the kings of Gurjara, Malava, Cola, and Kosala. 
The Gurjara king was Vlsaladeva and the Malava ruler was 
Jaitugideva. The contemporary Cola king was Rajendra III 
(1246—1279). The Kosala king was evidently the contemporary 
ruler of Ratanpur in Chattisgadh, who was probably the 
successor of Jajalladeva defeated by Singhana, but no records, of 
his reign have yet been discovered. An inscription of the reign 
of Krsna has been found in the temple of Khandesvara at 
Nandganv in the AmravatT district. It is dated in the Saka 
year 1177 (A.D. 1254-55) and records the donations of some 
gadydnakas for the offerings of flowers in the temple of 
Khandesvara. 1 

Krsna was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva. from the 
recently discovered Kaleganv plates 2 3 4 we know the exact date of 
his coronation as the 29th August A.D. 1261. The most notable 
event of his reign was the annexation of North Konkan after 
defeating Somesvara of the Silahara dynasty. He left the throne 
to his son Amana, but the latter was soon deposed by Krsna’s 
son Ramacandra, who captured the impregnable fort of Devagiri 
by means of a coup d’etat .* He won several victories mentioned 
in the Purusottampurl plates dated in the Sak a year 1232 
(A.D. 1310). He is said to have defeated with ease the ruler of 
Dahala (i.e., the Cedi country), subjugated the ruler of Bhaln- 
dagara (modern Bhandara), and dethroned the king of Vajra- 
kara (modern Vairagadh). He is further credited with a victory 
over the Muhammedans, whom he drove out from Varanasi. 
He built there a golden temple dedicated to Sarngapani (Vdsnu). 
His minister Purusottama received from him the grant of four 
villages, which he formed into an agrahdra and donated it to 
several Brahmanas on the holy day of Kapilasasthi in the Saka 
year 1232. The agrahdra was named Purusottamapurj after the 
donor. It is still extant under its original name on the southern 
bank of the Godavari, about 40 miles due west from Parbhan'i. 
The villages together with their boundaries can still be identified 
in the vicinity of Purusottampurl.* 

A fragmentary inscription of the time of Ramacandra is built 
into the front wall of the temple of Laksmana on the hill of 
Ramtek. In the first half it gives the genealogy of Ramacandra 
and in the second half it describes the temples, wells and 
tirthas on and in the vicinity of the hill which it names as 
RamagirT. The object of the inscription seems to have been to 
record the repairs of the temple of Laksmana done by Raghava, 
a minister of Ramacandra. 


1 Ibid., Vol, XXVII, p. 9 f. 

1 Ibid., Vol. XXXII, p. 31 f. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 205. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 208. 
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In A.D. 1294, Ala-ud-din Khiljl invaded the kingdom of CHAPTER 2. 
Ramacandra and suddenly appeared before the gates of Deva¬ 
giri. Ramacandra was taken unawares and could not hold out 
long. He had to pay a large ransom to the Muslim conqueror. 

He continued, however, to rule till A.D. 1310 at least; for the 
aforementioned Purusottampuri plates are dated in that year. 

He was succeeded by his son Sankaradeva some time in A.D. 

1311. He discontinued sending the stipulated tribute to Delhi. 

He was then defeated and slain by Malik Kafur. Some time 
thereafter, Harapaladeva, the son-in-law of Ramacandra, raised 
an insurrection and drove away the Muhammedans, but his 
success was short-lived. The Hindu kingdom of Devagiri thus 
came to an end in A.D. 1318. 


Like their illustrious predecessors, the Yadavas also extended 
liberal patronage to art and literature. During their rule a 
peculiar style of architecture called Hemadapanti after Hemadri 
or Hemadpanta, a minister of Mahadeva and Ramacandra, 
came into vogue. Temples built in this style are found in all 
the districts of Maharas^ra. Several learned scholars flourished 
at the Yadava court. Of them Hemadri was the foremost. 
During the reign of Mahadeva he held the post of Srikarana- 
dhipa or Head of the Secretariat. He was appointed Minister 
and Head of the Elephant Force by Ramacandra. He was as 
brave as he was learned and liberal. He conquered and annexed 
to the Yadava kingdom the eastern part of Vidarbha called 
Jhadlmandala- Hemadri is well-known as the author of the 
Catutvargacintdrrumi, comprising five parts, viz., (1) Vratak- 
honda, (2) Ddnakhonda, (3) Tirthakhanaa, (4) Moksakhanda and 
(5) Pariiesak handa. Of these, the third and the fourth 

Khandas have not yet come to light. Hemadri’s work is held 
in great esteem and has been drawn upon by later writers on 
DhartnaSasfra. Hemadri wrote on other subject® as well. He is 
the author of a commentary on Saunaka’s Pranavakalpa and also 
of a Sraddhakalpa, in which he follows Katyayana. His 

Ayurvedarasdyana a commentary on Vagbhata’s Astngahrdava 
and Kaivalyadipikd, a gloss of Bopadeva’s Muktdphala are also 
well known. 


Hemadri extended liberal patronage to learned men. Among 
hi® protegees the most famous was Bopadeva. He was a native 
of Vedapada (modem Bedod) on the bank of the Wardha in the 
Adilabad district of Andhra Pradel Bopadeva is said to have 
composed ten works on Sanskft grammar, nine on medicine, 
one for the determination of tithis, three on poetics and an equal 
number for the elucidation of the Bhagavata doctrine. Only 
eight of these are now extant. The Mugdhabodha, his work on 
Sanskrt grammar, is very popular in Bengal. 

Marathi literature also flourished in the age of the Yadavas. 
Cakradhara, who propagated the Mahanubhava cult in that age, 
used Marathi as the medium of his religious teaching. Follow¬ 
ing his example, several of his followers composed literary 
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works in Marathi. They are counted among the first works of 
Marathi Literature. Mukundaraja, the author of the Vedantic 
works Vivekasindhu and Paramamrla, and Jnanesvara, the 
celebrated author of the Bhdvdrthadipika, a commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita, are the most illustrious writers of that age. 


The first Turkish invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294 
under Alauddin Khiljl, the nephew of the reigning emperor 
Jalaluddin. After his success at Devagiri, Alauddin; returned to 
Delhi, murdered his uncle and ascended the throne in 1296. 
Subsequently Deccan was again invaded in 1306, 1308 and 1310. 
but the Yadava power at Devagiri was not finally extinguished 
till 1318, after which Mahara^tra began to be ruled by the 
governors appointed by the Delhi emperors. The district of 
Nanded thus for the first time passed under the Muhammedan 
rule, in 1327 the then reigning emperor Muhammad Tughlak 
transferred the capital from Delhi to Devagiri. In 1341, a revolt 
broke out in the Deccan, so much so that according to Ferista, 
Muhammad Sah had no part of the territory of Deccan left in 
the empire except Daulatabiid. In 1345 there was again wide¬ 
spread disorder and the Delhi officers plundered and devastated 
the country. 

In 1346, the Deccan was divided into four provinces and four 
governors were nominated, upon whom the enforcement of the 
new regulations regarding revenue collections and the extortions 
of the uttermost tanqd of the revenue were strictly enjoined. 
The high handed conduct of the Delhi officers led to the revolt 
of the Deccan officers in 1347 under the leadership of Hasan 
Garigii who bore the title of Zafar Khan. They defeated the 
imperial troops and freed the Deccan from its dependence on 
the north. Hasan Garigu assumed royal power in the Deccan 
in 1347 under the title of Alauddin Bahman Sah. 

The Bahamanls ruled the Deccan for nearly* 150 years. Their 
capital was at Gulburga. In 1429, it was shifted to Bidar. 

Alauddin Bahaman Sah brought under his control a consider¬ 
able part of the Deccan which was formerly subject to the throne 
of Delhi. In 1357 Alauddin divided his kingdom into four 
provinces or tarafs over each of which he appointed a provincial 
governor or tarafdar. The district of Nanded formed part of the 
province of Bidar or Telangana. It included the towns and 
districts of Bidar, Kandhar (Nanded district), Indur,. Kaulas, 
Kotgir and Medak. A parr of Nanded district north of the river 
Godavari and south of Pengariga formed part of the province of 
Berar. Under the new administration Azam-I—Iluinayun was 
appointed to the governorship of Bidar and Safdar Khan Sistanl 
to Berar. 

The reorganisation of the Deccan thus completed, the king 
ordered his military commanders to proceed to their respective 
provinces and quell the recalcitrant chiefs who had still not laid 
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down their arms against the BahamanI power. The first 
campaign was led by Husain Gur4asp who, on his way to Kotgir 
heard that the Tughlak garrison at Kandhar had affirmed its 
loyalty to the new king, while Akraj, the official of the Tughlak 
had Hed. Gursasp proceeded to Kandhar and personally receiv¬ 
ed the homage ot the Kandhar garrison on behalf of his master. 

The system of provisional administration was further elaborat¬ 
ed by Muhammad Sah Bahamani who succeeded his father 
Bahaman Sah in 1358. During the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, under the rule of Muhammad Sah the banditti, which 
for ages had harassed the trade of the Deccan, were broken and 
scattered anti people enjoyed good government. This period of 
prosperity was followed by the great calamity of the Durga Devi 
famine when twelve rainless years (1396—1407) are said to have 
turned the land into a desert. No efforts of any rulers could 
preserve the order of life through so long a series of fatal years. 
Whole districts were left without people. Strong places passed 
into the hands of the local chiefs. Political events ot considerable 
importance were also taking place during this time in the district. 
In 1398-99 when the army of Berar was away helping the king 
Firoz Sah Bahamani in his campaign against Harihara II of 
Vijayanag ar, a local Gond chief overran Berar from north to 
south and established himself in Mahur, probably at the instiga¬ 
tion of the king of Malwa. The whole of the northern portion of 
the district was in the hands of the invaders. Firoz Sah, how¬ 
ever, compelled them to submit to him. 

The years 1421 and 1422 were again rainless and the country 
was again wasted. Multitudes of cattle died and the people 
broke into revolt. 

In 1422 Firoz Sah was deposed by his brother Ahmad Sah. 
He decided to prosecute the war with Vijayanagar, which had 
opened so disastrously for the Bahamanis in the reign of Firoz 
Sah. Again, the army of Berar, took a leading part in Ahmad 
Sah’s campaigns. The absence of the army was taken advantage 
of by rebels, and a Hindu chief, either an officer from Canda or 
a disaffected zaminaar, held the fortress of Mahur. Ahmad Sah 
marched to Mahur in 1426 and laid siege to the place. The 
besiegers, however, could not succeed in subduing it. Ahmad 
then returned to the capital. In the following year, 1427, Ahmad 
Sah again marched to Mahur which was left unsubdued, bur 
even now he could not take it and had to return to the capital. 
It was his third on slaught against Mahur which was successful. 
Mahur ultimately was captured. From Mahur Ahmad Sah 
marched towards the northern frontiers of his kingdom as far as 
Ellicpur (Acalpur) probably with a view to strengthen his frontiers 
in that region. He then returned to Gulburga in 1428. 

In 1429 the leading Bahamani noble Maiik-ut-tujjar toured 
through the Deccan restoring order. Old villages had disappear¬ 
ed and fresh ones had to be formed generally including lands of 
A-1360— 4-A 
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, two or three of the old villages. Land wag given to all who 
would till it free of rent for the first year and tor a horse bag of 
grain for the second year. It may be mentioned here that the 
Gond Chief of Kherla, Narsmgh Dev owed allegiance to the 
Bahamams. He was attacked by Hosang Sah ot Malva when 
Ahmad was on his way to his capital. Ahmad ordered the army 
of Berar under Abdul Kadir to go to the aid of Narsihgh Dev 
while he himself marched to its support. Hosang Sah was 
defeated and fled towards Mandu. Narsing Dev accompanied 
Ahmad Sah on his return march and parted from him at Mahur 
whence he was dismissed with many rich presents. Before he 
died Ahmad Sah gave charge of different provinces to his sons 
making prince Mahmud, Governor of Mahur, Kallam and Ramgir 
with a part of Berar, and Prince Davud, Governor of Teiangana. 1 

Ahmad Sah died in 1436 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Alauddin Ahmad II. In 1455 jaliil Khan who had married 
Alauddin Ahmad’s sister, rebelled in Teiangana and proclaimed 
himself king. Alauddin Ahmad Sah assembled his forces and 
Jalal Khan sent Sikandar Khan to Mahur in order to create a 
diversion there. Sikandar Khan occupied Mahur and sent a 
message to Mahmud Sah Khiiji of Malva that the Bahamani 
Sultan was dead and if he took the field, Berar and Teiangana 
would fall into his hands. Believing in these reports Mahmud 
6ah invaded Berar in 1456 and reaching Mahur encamped in the 
plains about the fortress. On hearing of the aggression of 
Mahmud Khiiji, Alauddin Ahmad Sah changed his plans. He 
left Khvaja Mahmud Gavan to march against Jalal Khan in 
Teiangana, detailed the army of Berar to watch Adil Khan of 
Khandes so as to prevent him from co-operating with Mahmud 
Sah, the Malva ruler and ordered Karim Beg Safsikankhan, 
governor of Daulatabad to march to Mahur. He himself along 
with his household troops and the army from the province of 
Bijapur, marched towards the same fortress. Mahmud Khiiji of 
Malva, was now convinced of his inability to face the Bahamani 
army. He ordered a retreat to Miindu leaving behind him a 
contingent with an officer with instructions to prevent Sikandar 
Khan from returning to his former allegiance and to send him 
as a captive to Mandu. Sikandar Khan discovered that he was 
virtually in custody and contrived to elude his jailor and to 
escape from Mahur with two thousand troops. He fled to 
Nalgonda in Teiangana where Khvaja Mahmud Gavan was 
besieging his father. Both the father and the son submitted and 
were pardoned. Fakhr-ul-Mulk, the Turk, who had been 
governor of Mahur before he was ejected by Sikandar Khan was 
reinstated by Alauddin Ahmad Sah. 

Nizam Sah, the twelfth king of the Bahamani dynasty, 
ascended the throne in 1461, at Bidar where the capital had 
been removed by Ahmad Sah I, in 1429. Mahmud Khilj! of 

’. Kalatn and Mahur were at that time the most important forts in the north¬ 
eastern comer of Berar. 

B 
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Malva, taking advantage of the young age of the king who was 
hardly eight years old, again invaded the Bahamanl • dominions 
by way of western Berar. The Bahamani nobles marched to 
meet the invader with the armies of the provinces or Bijapur, 
Daulatabad and Berar taking the king along with them. The 
two armies met near Kandhar in Nanded district. The Baha- 
manis suffered a reverse and had to fall back upon Bidar. 
Mahmud Khiljl besieged Bidar and the Bahamanl court was 
removed to Firozabad near Gulburga. At this juncture the 
Queen Mother and Mahmud Gavan appealed to the Sultan of 
Gujarat to help the young king. The Sultan of Gujarat with 
80,000 troops, appeared on the frontiers of Malva, while 
Mahmud Gavan who had rallied a sizeable cavalry, cut off the 
supplies of the besiegers. The Malva troops were reduced to 
great distress. Mahmud Khilji was forced to raise the siege. 
After suffering heavily in his retreat he returned to Mandu. 
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The district suffered with the rest of the Deccan from the 
terrible two years of famine in 1473 and 1474 and most of those 
who escaped death from starvation fled to Malva and Gujarat. 
In the following year rains fell but prosperity was slow to 
return, for few were left to till the soil and it was by slow 
degrees that the wanderers found their way to their ancestral 
homes. 

The power and turbulence of the provincial governors was a 
source of weakness and danger to the Bahamani rule. At this 
time the subordinate governor of south-eastern Berar which 
included the northern part of Nanded district with the Godavari 
as its boundary was Khudavand Khan, the African who had his 
headquarters at Mahur now in Nanded district. In 1480 
Muhammad III, the Bahamani ruler, on the advice of his 
minister Mahmud Gavan divided the four original provinces of 
the Bahamani kingdom into eight smaller provinces. Berar was 
divided into two provinces of Gavil and Mahur. To the new 
province of Mahur, Fatehullah Imad-ul-Mulk was appointed as 
governor. The whole of Nanded district was included in the 
Mahur province. Mahmud Gavan himself had spent many 
days of his life in Nanded and Kandhar. Wazirabad, a 
prominent suburb of the Nanded town was founded by Mahmud 
Gavan. 


In each province only one fort was left in the governor’s 
hands, the rest being entrusted to captains and garrisons 
appointed and paid from the capital. The pay of the captains 
was greately raised and they were forced to keep their garrisons 
at full strength. This scheme was .resented by the old tarafdiirs, 
who, in 1481 by false charges of treason, succeeded in procuring 
the death of the wazir, Mahmud Gavan. The day of his 
execution was the day from which the decline and fall of the 
Bahamani kingdom may be dated. Fateullah Imad-ul-Mulk, the 
governor of northern Berar and Khudavand Khan openly con¬ 
demned this execution, withdrew with their troops from the 
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royal camp and returned to their respective provinces. A year 
after they were recalled by Muhammad Sah to accompany him 
on an expedition to Goa. They obeyed the summons but main¬ 
tained a safe distance between themselves and the royal camp 
and returned to Gavil and Mahur even before the completion 
of the expedition. In 1482, Muhammad Sah BahamanI died 
and was succeeded by his son Mahmud Sah, a boy of twelve. 
All power in the capital passed into the hands of Kasim Band, 
the local officer at Bidar. The tarajdars knowing that the royal 
orders were really those of Kasim Barid rarely paid any heed to 
them. In 1490 Yusuf Adil of Bijapur, Ahmad Nizam of 
Ahmadnagar and Imad-ul-Mulk of Cavil declared independence. 
The province of Mahur remained under Khudavand Khan of 
Mahur for some years though he seems never to have com¬ 
mitted himself to a formal declaration of independence. 

Kasim Barid held Kandhar (in Nanded district) and Ausa (in 
Osmanabad district) as his jagir. He did not remain quiet at 
the capital viewing with equanimity the usurpation of power by 
provincial governors. Troops were sent against Ahmad Nizam 
Sah hut he could not be subdued. On the contrary he advanced 
up to Mahur, Bid and Sivagahv and the Sultan’s army under 
Azamat-ul-mulk patched up a truce with him at Bid. 

The Sultan confirmed on Kasim Barid, Kandhar, Ausa, Udgir 
and KalyanI as his fiefs. But not being content he proceeded to 
subdue other forts in the kingdom. The Sultan sent Dilavar 
Khan against him but Dilavar Khan was slain. Kasim Barid 
reduced the Sultan to such a strait that some writers date the 
establishment of Barid Sahl dynasty from that year (1490). 

In 1504 both Fateullah Imad-ul-Mulk and Khudavand Khan 
received appeals from Mahmud §ah for assistance in punishing 
Yusuf Adil Sah of Bijapur. On their refusal Mahmud Sah and 
Ahmad Nizam Sah marched against them and received their 
submission at Kallam. 

In 1514 Mahmud Sah made an abortive attempt to escape 
from the clutches of Amir Barid. It failed owing to his own 
slothfulness. Its failure seems to have exasperated Khudavand 
Khan of Mahur who occupied himself in raiding and ravaging 
Amir Barld’s territory in the direction of Kandhar and Udgir. 
As a result, in 1517 Amir Barid taking Mahmud Sah with him 
marched against Mahur and captured it. He killed Khudavand 
Khan and his eldest son Sarza Khan. Mahmud Khan another 
son of Khudavand Khan was appointed to the command of 
Mahur as the servant of Alauddin Imad Sah of Berar, probably 
a concession intended to hinder the Sultan of Berar from inter¬ 
fering in the affairs of Bidar. 

Alauddin Imad Sah of Berar became involved in a c|uarrcl 
with Burhan Nizam Sah of Ahmadnagar regarding the town of 
Pathrl, a border town between Berar and the Ahmadnagar 
kingdoms. Bifrhan demanded Pathri which was a place of his 
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ancestors in exchange for some other territory which Imad Sah 
refused. War ensued and Burhan captured Pathri in 1520. In 
1527, Imad Sah recaptured Pathri with the help of Kuli Kutb Sah. 
Burhan now allied himself with Amir Barld and captured the 
place. Bui considering this punishment to Imad Sah as insuffi¬ 
cient, he marched on Mahur and captured it from Mahmud 
Khan, the son of Khudavand Khan. He then annexed the 
whole province of Mahur and advancing further annexed the 
whole of Berar. Imad Sah now appealed to Bahadur Sah of 
Gujarat who immediately responded to the appeal. He entered 
Berar but gave unmistakable indications of his intention to 
annex Berar as well as Ahmadnagar to his kingdom. Imad Sah 
now repented of his action and patched up a truce with Burhan 
Nizam Sah. Both of them succeeded in securing the return of 
Bahadur Sah on rhe most humiliating terms of vassalage and 
fealty. The return of Pathri and MahGr was stipulated in the 
treaty between Imad and Burhan. The latter, however, never 
implemented it. 

Amir Barld tried to tamper with the loyalty of the Bijapiir 
troops sent to the help of Burhan. Ismail thereupon marched 
on Bidar and made Amir Barld, who was now an old man, a 
prisoner. Bidar surrendered. Alauddin who had come to the 
assistance of Amir Barld had to agree to Ismail’s proposal for a 
joint expedition fer the capture or Raicur dotib. In return 
Ismail promised to recover for him Pathri and Mahur. The 
Raicur dodb was reduced but on hearing of the intended invasion 
of Bahadur Sah of Gujarat, the plan for the capture of Pathri 
and Mahur was postponed. Alauddin returned to Berar. Ismail 
restored Bidar to Amir Band on condition of the cession of 
Kalyanx and Kandhar by the latter, a condition which was never 
fulfilled. Due to this non-fulfilment of the condition Ismail 
Add Sah prepared to capture these places by force of arms. 
Burhan, on behalf of Amir Barld wrote to Ismail asking him to 
desist from such au adventure. Ismail reminded Burhan Nizam 
Sah of h : s failure to cede Mahur and Pathri to Imad Sah. The 
hot exchange ultimately resulted in the recourse to arms by the 
two sides in which the combined forces of Burhan Nizam Sah 
and Barld were defeated. Meanwhile Darya Imad Sah had 
succeeded Alauddin Imad Sah in the government of Berar. 
His reign was uneventful. In 1561 he was followed by Burhan 
Imad Sah. At Ahmadnagar Murtaza Nizam Sah had succeeded 
his father on 15th July 1565. Burhan Imad Sah was shortly 
after his accession imprisoned by his minister Tufal Khan, who 
thus became the real ruler of Berar. Murtaza Nizam Sah 
invaded Berar in 1572 nominally for the purpose of relieving 
Burhan Imad Sah from confinement but really with the object of 
annexing Berar to Ahmadnagar. Nanded district became a 
pcene of clashes between the armies of Tufal Khan and Ahmad- 
pagar. After the capture of Pathri, news was brought that 
Tufal Khan had set out with a view to invade the Kandhar 
region. The Ahmadnagar forces marched in that direction, 
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forcing Tufal Khan to abandon his expedition. Tufal Khan 
next moved towards Mahur. On hearing of this news, the 
Ahmadnagar troops hastened in pursuit, and, engaged the army 
of Tufal Khan. The battle continued. At nightfall Tufal Khan 
left the field. The pursuit was followed and in its wake all the 
fortresses and districts of Berar were occupied by the Ahmad¬ 
nagar forces. When the Ahmadnagar troops were engaged in 
the siege of Narnala, Ibrahim Kutb Sah of Golconda had 
invaded the territoiy of Ahmadnagar on the borders of Kandhar 
district and defeated the garrison stationed there. Murtaza 
Nizam Sah ordered that the army left to besiege Mahur should 
proceed to reinforce the defeated garrison and check the advance 
of Ibrahim Kutb Sah. Murtaza recalled Haidar Sultan who 
commanded the army at Kandhar and appointed Mirza Yadgar 
in his place. On hearing of the reinforcement received by the 
garrison in Kandhar, Ibrahim Sah’s troops headed towards 
Kaulas. There they received orders from Ibrahim Siih to join 
them for another expedition, leaving a small detachment at 
Kaulas. The Nizam Sahl army of Kandhar quickly marched 
forward, reached Kaulas, wasted the surrounding territory and 
returned to Kandhar. Tufal Khan had taken shelter in the fort 
of Narnala which was under the siege of Ahmadnagar troops. 
In the end Narnala capitulated and Tufal Khan and Burhan 
Imad Sah became prisoners. The occupation of Berar was now 
completed and Berar including the province of Mahur became 
a part of the Ahmadnagar kingdom (1574). 

Murtaza Nizam Sah, on the advice of his nobleman Cengiz 
Khan next decided to march against Bidar and help Adil Sah in 
his war of conquest against Vijayanagar. The garrison at 
Kandhar was ordered to march to tne assistance of Ali Adil Sah 
but was halted at UdgTr by Amin Khan, envoy to Bijapur. 

The northward expansion of Ahmadnagar kingdom was 
viewed with alarm by Minin Muhammad Sah of Khandes who 
entered Berar and laid siege to the fortress of Narnala. The 
officers of Nizam Sah fled to his camp at Mahur. Murtaza 
thereupon attacked the Khandes territory by way of Rohan- 
kheda pass and wasted the country to such an extent that 
Milan Muhammad was forced to purchase the retreat of 
Ahmadnagar troops. 

Murtaza Nizam Sah had now become infatuated with Sahib 
Khan a person of ignoble character. He brought about a 
massacre of foreigners and even insulted the amirs of the court. 
Salabat Khan, the prime minister, intervened and Sahib Khan 
was forced to run away from the court. Murtaza Nizam Sah 
followed Sahib Khan to UdgTr and thence towards Kandhar. 
He agreed to displace Salabat Khan and conquer for Sahib Khan 
the city of Bidar which he now besieged and persuaded him to 
return. However, Burhan, the king’s brother escaping from 
prison raised an insurrection which forced Murtaza to return. 
Salabat Khan wag recalled and Burhan, the king’s brother was 
defeated, 
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In 1584, Mumz:l Sabzavarl, governor of Berar, marched on 
Ahmadnagar but was defeated near the capital and pursued by 
Salabat Khan, the prime minister. Later the peace of the dis¬ 
trict was affected during the hurried raids of Khan-i-Azam, the 
governor of Majva, on Berar. In 1596. Berar was ceded by 
CattdbibI, the queen regent of Ahmadnagar to the Moghals 
and the province, along with that part of Nanded district which 
formed part of the province of Berar, became, once more, after 
a lapse of three centuries and a half, an appanage of the crown 
of Delhi. It was raided and occupied more than once subse¬ 
quently by Ahmadnagar troops but the Nizam Sahl kings never 
succeeded in permanently ousting the Moghals. 

The account of Berar in the Ain-i-Akbari was added to that 
work in 1596-97. It seems that the administrative divisions 
enumerated therein were a legacy from the days of the Baha- 
manis as Akbar’s officers catr hardly have had any leisure to 
reorganise the province. Berar was divided into 16 sarkars 
which contained 142 parganas. The sarkar of Pathri contained 
18 parganas and was assessed at 80,805,954 dams in money and 
at 11,580,954 dams in assignments, for the pay of troops. Ardha- 
pur, Pathri, ParbhanI, Panchalgarrv, Balhor, Basmath Baar, 
Jankli, Janter, Jahri, Sevll KossT, Luhgarvv, Makat Madhkher, 
Matarganv, Nanded, Vasa and Hafa are mentioned against reve¬ 
nue receipts. Mahur and Kallam are also mentioned as sarkars 
or revenue districts. 

In 1600, the city of Ahmadnagar fell to the Moghals. The 
officers of Ahmadnagar, Malik Ambar and Mian Raja refused to 
admit the loss of independence as a result of the capture of 
Ahmadnagar by the Moghals. They carried on a heroic struggle 
for more than 20 years and maintained loyalty to Murtaza Nizam 
Sah whom they kept at Ausa (in Osmanabad district), in spite of 
the fact that both were bitter rivals of each other. Khan 
Khanan. the Mughal governor of Ahmadnagar, sent a party from 
Berar to take a small district belonging to Malik Ambar on the 
borders of Telangana. Malik Ambar sent his forces,' defeated 
the Moghals and recaptured the lost territory. Khan Khanan 
sent his son Mirza Airij with 5,000 picked troops, A severe 
battle was fought at Nanded where many were slain from both 
the sides. The Dcccanis were defeated and Malik Ambar had 
to be carried away from the field, wounded. The battle took 
place in 1602. He recovered soon after, collected troops and 
prepared for hostilities. Khan Khanan now made overtures for 
peace and a treaty was concluded under which Malik Ambar was 
confirmed in the possession of his territory. 

In 1605, Akbar died and was succeeded by his eldest son Salim 
(Jahangir). It is not necessary to follow in detail the progress of 
warfare between his generals and Malik Ambar except in so far 
as it immediately affected the district. In 1609 Parviz, Jahangir’s 
second son was appointed viceroy of Khande^ and Deccan, 
Expecting an invasion, Ibrahim Adil Sah asked that a resident 
ptwoy from the emperor might be accredited to his court. Malik 
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Ambar also sought alliance with Ibrahim Adil Sah and obtained 
from him the fortress of Kandhar as a base of operations. In 
1610 Parviz made a determined attack on Ahmadnagar but was 
defeated and forced to retreat. Similar operations were again 
undertaken in 1612 against Malik Ambar when a combined 
attack on him was envisaged, one from Gujarat and the other 
from Berar. This campaign was wrecked due to lack of co¬ 
operation between the Gujarat and Berar troops. Berar once 
again came into the hands of the Deccanis. In 1617 Sultan 
Khurram (Sah Jahan) was. appointed to Berar when he drove the 
Deccanis out of their strongholds in the province. 

In 1622, Sah Jahan rebelled against his father. He was, how¬ 
ever, forced to flee to Burhanpur. where the remnant of his army 
was dispersed by his brother Parviz. Sah Jahan then fled to 
Mahur (Nanded district), pursued by his brother. At Mahur he 
left his elephants and heavy baggage under the charge of Uday 
Ram and Yadav Rav (Jadhav Rav) while he himself fled towards 
Golconda. In 1624 these two officers removed his elephants from 
Mahur to Burhanpur where they presented them to Parviz. 

In 1626, Malik Ambar died in his 80th year and his son Fath 
Khan succeeded to his position in the Nizam Sahi kingdom. Late 
in 1626 Khan-i-Jahan, the Moghal Governor, sold Ahmadnagai 
and the whole of the Balaghat to Hamid Khan, the agent of 
Murtaza Nizam Sah. The military commanders excepting the 
commander of the fort of Ahmadnagar under orders from Khan- 
i-Jahan surrendered their posts to the Deccani officers and retired 
to Payinghat. 

Jahangir died in November 1627. The affairs of the Deccan 
had fallen into great disorder. Sah Jahan succeeded to the throne 
and immediately ordered the withdrawal of Nizam Sahi troops 
from Balaghat. The order was obeyed, but the rebel Khan-i- 
Jahan refused to obey the summons from the court and took 
shelter in the Ahmadnagar territory. Sah Jahan descended with 
a large, army in the Deccan and the scene of campaign which was 
first in western Berar shifted to Ahmadnagar territory. Khan-i- 
Jahan had to retire from the country, was defeated and pursued 
A force was sent under the command of Nasir Khan against 
Kandhar. He invested the fort which was defended by Sarfaraz 
Khali. Mukarrab Khan, Bahlol Khan and Randulla Khan were 
sent to its relief largely reinforced by a contingent from Bijapur 
but were defeated by the Moghal troops which were reinforced by 
Azam Khan, the Governor of Berar. Kandhar was captured by 
the Moghals in 1631 after a siege lasting for 19 days. In the 
midst of these wars the Deccan was visited by a severe famine in 
1629-30 when rains failed and the district suffered with the rest of 
the Deccan. 

Sab Jahan returned to the north in 1632. The district slowly 
recovered from the terrible famine and the war dragged on 
until Daulatabad fell in 1632 and the last remnants of the 
sovereignty of the Nizam Sahl dynasty were completely 
removed. 
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The Moghal Deccan now consisted of 4 provinces, viz., KhandeS, chapter 2. 
Berar, Telangana and Daulatabad. The province of Daulatabad Hilrtory 
included Ahmadnagar and other dependencies. The province Mediae ^ l 
was bounded on the north by the Ajanta hills and the Vainganga Phbod. 
river. Its eastern frontier as now defined was an imaginary line T h e Moghal*. 
drawn about 77°-15' East longitude along the Manjra river from organisation 
Nanded to Kandhar and Udglr. From the Udglr fort the line of the 
took a sharp turn due west to Ausa and then bent north-west- Moghal Deccan. 
wards by the northern limit of the Solapur district and the forts 
of Visapur, Parner and Junnar, till it struck the western ghats. At 
this part the Ghod river was the southern limit. Beyond Junnar, 
the boundary ran along the ghats, till it met the south-west 
frontier i«f KhandeS at the angle where the Cander hills branch 
off eastwards. 

Under the Ahmadnagar kings the country was divided into 
districts or sarkdrs. The district or sarkar was further sub¬ 
divided into sub-divisions known as pargntid, karyat, sammat, 
mahdl and tdluka and sometimes by their Hindu names of 
prdnt and des. Except in the hilly west the officers were all 
Muslims. The farmers generally collected the revenue, the 
farms sometimes including only one village. The farmers were 
under a government agent or amil who in addition to his revenue 
duties managed the police and settled civil suits. There was a 
considerable number of Hindus in the employ of the State. 

Generally the hill forts except those of strategic importance 
were garrisoned hy Marathas, Rolls and Dhangars and instances 
of open country being left to the management of Maratha and 
Brahmin officers were not infrequent. Estates were granted on 
military tenure, the value of the grant being in proportion to 
the number of troops which the grant-holder maintained. 

Among the Maratha chiefs under Ahmadnagar could be men¬ 
tioned Lakhujl Jadhav Rav, Maloji Bbosle and many others of 
lesser note. 


Malik Ambar reformed the land administration of the king¬ 
dom and is best known by his excellent land system. He 
stopped land farming and under Musalman supervision 
entrusted the collection of revenue to Brahmin agents. He 
renewed the broken village system and when experiments 
enabled him to ascertain the average yield of a field, he fixed the 
land revenue at two fifths of the outturn in kind and later 
commuted the grain payment to a cash payment representing 
about one-third of the yield. The arrangement of Malik Ambar 
was not in the nature of a permanent settlement but variable 
according to the conditions of the harvest. 

When the Moghals took over the Ahmadnagar territory, Sah 
Tahan introduced the revenue system of Akbar’s great financier 
Todar Mai, under which lands were first assessed according to 
their fertility in a proportion varying from one-half to one- 
seventh of the gross produce according to the cost of tillage and 
the kind of crop grown. The government share was then com¬ 
muted for a money payment and at the time when the land was 
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measured, classed and registered, the assessment was fixed at a 
fourth of the yearly produce of each field. The system was 
introduced in the districts north of the Bhlma and Mursid Kuli 
Khan was appointed to work out the system. The system 
introduced a settlement which was more or less permanent in 
comparison to Malik Amhar’s flexible settlement. The Moghals 
also introduced the Fasli or the harvest year which coincided 
with the tnrga or opening of the south-west monsoon early in 
June. No attempt was made to reconcile the Fasli or Solar 
Musalman year with their Lunar year and hence the Fasli 
differed from the regular Lunar Musalman year more than three 
years in a century. The classification of lands and the land 
revenue settlement proved distasteful to the rayats 8f Ahmad- 
nagar kingdom. 

In 1637, the Khan-i-Dauran with Sipahdar Khan and the army 
of Berar undertook an expedition to the kingdom of Golconda 
where they collected Cauth. In 1642 Salt Beg Khan, a com¬ 
mander or 4,000 horse, was appointed subkeddr of Berar in 
place of the Khan-i-Dauran. It will be of interest to note here 
that SahajI Bhosle, a nobleman of the Nizam Sah! court had 
rendered excellent service to the cause of Ahmadnagar kingdom 
during the times of its declining fortunes. After the murder of 
Murtaza Nizam Sah in 1631 and submission of Fath Khan, he 
proclaimed another prince as the lawful heir of the Nizam Sah. 1 
The Moghals reduced SahajI. The Adil Sah of Bijapur, after a 
struggle, agreed to pay 20 lakhs pagodas to the Moghals and 
received in return the south and south-east portion of Ahmad¬ 
nagar kingdom. SahajI then entered the service of Bijapur 
Government with the consent of Sah Jahan. In the year 1653 
Aurangzeb was again appointed Viceroy of the Deccan. He 
spent several years in perfecting the revenue settlement. In 
1658 on receiving the news of his father’s illness, Aurangzeb 
marched to Agra, deposed his father and ascended the imperial 
throne. The subsequent years saw the growth of the power of 
the Marathas under the brilliant leadership of Sivajt (1630— 
1680) and their ravages in the Moghal territory in the Deccan 
During the Moghal-Maratha conflict the district of Nanded was 
traversed many a time by the opposing forces. Sayasta Khan 
was sent by Aurangzeb to punish the Marathas. But SivajI, by 
a daring raid on his camo at Poona, wrecked the Moghal plan 
of subjugating the Marathas. In 1662 Netaii Palkar ravaged the 
Moghal districts and swept the country close to Aurangabad. 
Berar was looted early in December 1670 by SivajT’s general 
Prataprav. In 1671, Maratha parties again appeared in the 
Ahmadnagar districts. Bahadur Khan was sent from Ahmad¬ 
nagar in pursuit of the Marathas. He deposited his heavy 
baggage at Bid, Pathrl and Kandhilr and reached Ramgir in 


i Opinions differ rega ding the date of this event. According to Radhe- 
Shatn. (The Kingdom of Ahmednagar p. 313) Murtaza Nizam Shah was murdered 
in 1632, according to Cambridge History of India (Vol. IV, p. 264) in 1630, and 
According to Saraesai'(New History of the Mtrrathas, 'Vol. I, p. 65) in 1631. 
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Karlmnagar district (October 1672). Here he came to know that 
the Marathas had already left Ramgir after looting it. Bahadur 
Khan returned to Ahmadnagar. On June 6, 1674 Sivajl was 
crowned as king at the fort of Rayagad. With more daring he 
ravaged the Moghal territory in the Deccan. In October of the 
same year Sivajl himself led an expedition through Baglan, 
Kbande^ and Berar. In 1677 he visited Golconda and entered 
into an agreement with Kutb Sah envisaging a joint expedition 
into the Tamil Na<J. Sivaji died in 1680 and was succeeded by 
his son Sambhdja. 

The death of Sivaji did not dampen the Maratha spirit of 
resistance. On the contrary they resumed their attacks upon 
the Moghal territory with renewed vigour. To defeat the 
Marathas and subjugate the Deccan, Aurahgzeb himself march¬ 
ed to the Deccan. Arriving at Burhanpur on 13th November 
1681, he reached Aurangabad on 22nd March 1682. The 
Marathas had spread in all parts of the Deccan and had ravaged 
the Moghal possessions. News was received that Marathas had 
intruded into Nanded district and the territory round about. 
In 1683 the emperor Aurahgzeb dispatched prince Muijuddin, 
the son of prince Muazzam against the Marath&s. Bahadur 
Khan was ordered to accompany the prince. Bahadur Khan 
called for equipment from his station at NaSik and joined the 
prince at Ramai on the banks of the Godavari about 32 miles 
from Aurangabad. They proceeded towards Nanded. The 
prince halted at Nanded for a few days. Rasid Khan alias 
Illahmullan Khan, the faujddr of Nanded paid bis respects to 
the prince and accompanied him up to Bidar. In the mean¬ 
while it was reported that the Marathas had captured the royal 
elephants stationed at Pathri. Bahadur Khan who had left the 
prince on hearing of the Maratha attack was at Lahasuna in 
Nanded district. He left his heavy baggage with Rasid Khan 
for onward transmission to Nanded and attacking the Mara¬ 
thas recaptured some of the elephants. He handed them over to 
RaSid Khan and started upon the pursuit of the Marathas. He 
contacted the Marathas on the borders of Golconda kingdom 
and succeeded in wresting from them the rest of the elephants. 
He then camped near the Kamthana tank near Bidar and asked 
for the dispatch of the heavy baggage he had left at Nanded. 
It will be interesting to note that Bhlmsen Saxena, the author of 
the Persian work, Tarikhe DilknSa stayed at the army camp at 
Nanded. He says that the campaign proved to be of great 

strain to the Moghal troops. Even Bahadur Khan, the com¬ 
mander had to go without his tents. Food was scarce. In their 

long march many troopers were left behind and after many 

days of hard travel they returned to the base camp at Nanded. 
The Marathas continued their pressure on Khande6 and Berar. 
In 1686 Bijaour fell to the Moghals. In 1687 Golconda surren¬ 
dered. During the Bijapur and Golconda campaigns, the 
emperor had not lost sight of Maratha depredations in the 
subhds of Telangana and Berar, He was transferring old 
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CHAPTER 2. officers and appointing new ones to different places. Hamid- 

- uddin Khan, the faujdar of Paithan was appointed the killedar 

Hiitory. Kandhar (Nanded district) in March 1686. 

MEDIAEVAL. 

Period. 

The MoghaU. With the fall of Bijapur and Golconda Aurahgzeb turned all 
his resources towards the destruction of Sambhajl. Sambhajl 
put up a heroic fight, bur was ultimately captured and put to 
death in 1689. Rayagad, the Maratha capital fell and 
Sambhaji’s son, Sahu, Yesubal (Sambhajl’s wife), and others 
from the royal family were made prisoners. 


The Marathas sustained this grievous loss with a stout heart. 
They decided to resist the Moghal invaders with all the strength 
at their command and fought desperately first under the leader¬ 
ship of Rajaram and then under Tiirabai till 1707 when the 
Moghal might was subdued and the emperor died of a broken 
heart. The period witnessed many a running battle fought 
between the Maratha and the Moghal generals throughout 
the Deccan and the district of Nanded had its own share in this 
grim struggle. 

With the fall of RiiyagaiJ Rajaram became the regent. To 
relieve Moghal pressure on Mahara,stra he left for Jinji in 
Tamil Nad. Aurahgzeb deputed Gajiuddin Firoj Jung against 
Marathas in the Deccan but sent Zulfikar Khan to capture 
Jinji. The fort fell to the Moghals in 1698. Rajaram returned 
to the Svardjya and planned an invasion of Berar. He was 
checked by prince Bedarbakht and Zulfikar Khan and had to 
return. He died in the fort of Sinhgad in 1700. The Moghal 
power was, however, becoming exhausted. The Marathas took 
full advantage of this situation. They adopted guerilla tactics. 
In 1700 a Maratha army was pursued by Zulfikar Khan, the 
Moghal general as far from Pandhari Mungipaithan, 
Ilirukala, Asti, Paranda, Ausa, Udgir and Nanded up to the 
borders of the subha of Hyderabad. The same story was repeat¬ 
ed in 1702 when Aurangzeb was busy in capturing the fort of 
Visalgad. Zulfikar Khan contacted the Marathas first at Paranda, 
and then at Carthana. He marched through Berar. The Mara¬ 
thas had spread in Khandes and Berar and at on? time came upon 
him with 6,000 troops. Zulfikar Khan reached Nanded. He was 
received by Khudabanda Khan (son of Sayasta Khan), the faujddt 
of Nanded. He was so afraid of the Maratha depredations that 
he refused to leave Nanded and assist Zulfikar Khan in his pur¬ 
suit of the Marathas. Zulfikar Khan had a contingent of about 
two thousand five hundred troopers. Relying upon his own 
strategy he reached the town of Billoli (Nanded district) and 
attacked the Marathas. He fought a running battle with the 
Marathas for four days till he reached Kaulas (on the border of 
Nanded, now in Andhra PradeS). The Marathas with their light 
cavalry attacked the heavily equipped Moghal troops and harassed 
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them by their guerilla tactics. On reaching Kaulas, Zulfikar 
Khan kept his heavy baggage at the foot of the fort and by deploy¬ 
ing his troops in hattle order attacked the Marathas. The Moghals. 
led by Rav Dalpat and Ramsingh Hilda fought desperately. The 
battle continued for the whole day and neither side could win. 
As the hour of night fell, the Marathas left the field. The 
Moghals were now short of ammunition. Zulfikar Khan got rein¬ 
forcements from Bidar and fell back towards Billoli. Bhlmsen 
Saxena was present in the camp and has given a graphic account 
of the severe economic strain resulting in Telahgana consequent 
upon the continuous ravages of the Marathas. 

The Marathas had now formed themselves at Mudhol (formerly 
in Nanded district now in Andhra Prades) on the banks of the 
Bangariga. Zulfikar Khan took counsel with his officers and 
decided to attack the Maratha concentration. He left his baggage 
at Billoli and arrived on the banks of the river Bangahga, where 
the Marathas had camped. The Marathas heavily out-numbered 
the Moghals. They attacked the Moghals, and a severe battle 
ensued. Both the sides fought heroically. At night-fall the 
Marathas withdrew from the battle but maintained their posi¬ 
tions round the Moghal encampment. The aim of the Marathas 
was not to win the hattle but to inflict maximum losses on the 
enemy and to keep him constantly on the run. In the morning, 
Zulfikar Khan marched back to Billoli. The Marathas again 
gathered and attacked the rear of the Moghals with guns and 
rifles. On reaching the banks of the Godavari, they withdrew. 
Zulfikar Khan reached Billoli and expecting the Maratha 
manoeuvres from any side decided to stay on at Billoli. After a 
few days, the Marathas were reported to be heading towards 
Nanded. Once again Zulfikar Khan left Billoli and reached 
Nanded before the Marathas could attack the town (1703). At 
this time Gajiuddin Firoj Jung was appointed to the subheddri of 
Berar. He was also entrusted with the task of guarding the 
subha of Telahgana. Firoj Jung encamped near the fort of 
Kandhar. In the same year Azizullah Kurbegl was appointed 
the killeddr of Kandhar in place of Sazavar Khan. These pre¬ 
cautions did not give any respite to the Moghals. In 1703 the 
Marathas again ravaged Berar. Rustum Khan Bijapuri, who 
worked as the deputy of Firoj Jung in Berar, left with 7,000 
troops to counter the Marathas. He was heavily defeated and 
fell into their hands. He secured his release by paying a heavy 
ransom to the Marathas. On receiving the news, of the 
defeat which Rustum Khan had suffered at the hands of 
Marathas, Firoj Jung himself left Kandhar in pursuit of the 
Maratha forces. The Marathas crossed the Narmada followed 
by Firoz Jung. But without giving a battle he fell back to his 
own territory. In 1704 Khudabandh Khan was removed from the 
subhedan of Nanded and sent as the faufdar of Bijapur- 
Karnatak. The last years of Aurangzeb's stay in the Deccan 
witnessed a complete reversal of the situation as it existed in 
1689 when the Moghals were at the height of their supremacy. 
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The Marathas had not only recovered all their former posses* 
sions but they were also invading Gujarat and Malva. The 
death of Aurahgzeb which occurred on the 20th of February 
1707 marked the end of Moghal efforts to destroy the Maratha 
State. 

Under the Moghals, the Deccan was divided into six subhds 
viz., Khandes, Berar, Aurangahad, Bidar, Bijapur and Hydera¬ 
bad. The present district of Nanded was roughly composed of 
two districts, viz., Mahur and Nanded. The former was 
included in the subhd of Benir and the latter in the subhd of 
Bidar. Nanded was at that time the district headquarters. 
Savane'he Dakkan, a Persian work of Munim Khan Auranga- 
badl gives details about the administrative organization of these 
two districts. It states that Mahur district was composed of 
20 Idlukds, and 1,141 villages. Nanded district was composed of 
30 idlukds and 949 villages. The six-monthly revenue receipts 
of Mahur and Nanded districts were placed at Rs. K,47,113 and 
Rs. 20,68,193 respectively. 

The death of Auraiigzeb was followed by a war of succession 
among his heirs, Muazzam, Azam and Kambak>s. In the battle 
fought at Jajau between Azam and Muazzam, the former was 
killed. Muazzam crowned himself under the title of Bahadur 
Sah. It will be of interest to note that when Bahadur Sah 
marched to the south in 1708 to fight against Kambaks, Guru 
Govind Singh, the tenth and last Guru of the Sikhs was in 
Bahadur Sah’s army. Guru Govind Singh died at Nanded in 
November 1708. In his northward march to meet Muazzam, 
Azam had released Sahu, the son of SambhajI who was in con¬ 
finement. Sahu marched southward to claim the Maratha chief- 
ship. His claims were opposed by Tarabal, the widow of Raja- 
ram. The issue was decided on the field of battle in 1707 at 
Khed and Sahu was crowned king of the Marathas. Tarabal 
established a separate principality at Kolhapur. Among the 
many Maratha nobles who had sided with Sahu was Parsojl 
Bhosle. In recognition of the services rendered by him, he was 
granted the sanad for collecting caulh and sardeSmukhi for 
Gavil, Narnala, Mahur Khedale, Pavnar and Ka}amb by Sahu 
and was made the Send sdheb subhd. In 1709 Daud Khan who 
was deputy for Zulfikar Khan, the Moghal governor of the 
Deccan, agreed to pay such Maratha chiefs who acknowledged 
Sahu’s authority, the cauth or one-fourth of the revenue of the 
six Deccan provinces, but reserved the right of collecting and 
paying it through his own agent. 

In 1712 Bahadur Sah died and was succeeded by Farrukh 
Siyar after a short reign of Jahandar Sah. In 1713 Daud Khan 
was replaced by Cin Kilic Khan, the future founder of the 
Nizam dynasty of Hyderabad, with the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
The Nizam was partial to the Kolhapur branch and hostile to 
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5ahu. He set aside the settlement of Daud Khan and took chapter 2. 

many Maratha noblemen mto his service. In 1715 Sayyad —- 

Husain All Khan, one or the two Sayyad brothers who dominat- Hutory. 
ed the Moghal court from 1712 to-1720, was appointed as the 
subheddr or Deccan. The Nizam from the beginning opposed Thf Mo ^ 
the supremacy or the Sayyad brothers. The emperor too wanted 
to get rid of them. The Sayyad brothers, therefore, courted 
Sahu to support their cause. The Sayyads succeeded in deposing. 

Farrukh Siyar in 1719 and as a reward for the help rendered by 
the Marathas, conceded to the Marathas the grants for Cauth, 

Sardesmukhi and Svardp It was the imperial recognition of 
their claims which laid the foundation of that system of 
government, known as do-dmli. The power of the Sayyads did 
not last long and Muhammad 6ah, whom they had raised to 
the throne, brought about their downfall. Nizam-ul-Mulk who 
had been appointed governor of Majvii in 1719 headed tor the 
Deccan and overthrowing the Sayyad’s authority in the Deccan 
became the master of tne Moghal dominions south of the 
Narmada. In 1722 Nizam-ul-Muik was appointed the Vazir of 
the empire. He stayed in Delhi for only two years. In 1724 he 
moved to the Deccan. The court party secretly instructed 
Mubariz Khan, the subheddr of Hyderabad and until recently, 
a warm partisan of the Nizam, to oppose the latter. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk advanced southward and met Mubariz Khan at Sakhar- 
kharda. In October 1724 a severe battle was fought in which 
Mubariz Khan was killed. The Nizam assumed the viceroyalty 
of the six subhds of the Deccan, nominally in subordination to 
the emperor but virtually as independent ruler of the country 
by right of conquest. The Nanded district thus passed under 
the Nizam’s sovereignty after nearly a century of direct rule by 
the Moghal emperors of Delhi. The history of the district from 
now onwards merged with the history of the S"ate of Hyderabad. 

During the period ending with 1724, Nanded was in charge of 
Amin Khan Deccani, son of Saikh Nizam Muqarrab Khan (who 
had captured SambhajI in 1689). The Mdsir-ul-umara of Sah 
Navaz Khan gives the following account of Nanded and Amin 
Khan. 

The Mdsir-ul-Urnard says, “ After the grants of the sanads of Account of 
cauth and sardesrnukhl to the Marathas in 1719, Ivaj Khan Nanded and 
Bahadur was appointed from the court of Delhi to the govern- 'Iratof’^Amin 
ment of Berar. Amin Khan Deccani, son of Khan Zaman Saikh Khan Deccani. 
Nizam was put in charge of the administration of Nanded, 
which then consisted of forty-four mahals and pargands and was 
spread over the present districts of Nanded and Adilabad and 
Nizamabad (now in Andhra Prades). Owing to greed and 
injustice and at the instigation of the zamindars of pargana of 
Bodhan appertaining to Nanded there arose an unjust quarrel 
With the fiefholder, who was Mandhata by' name, and whose 
father Kanhoji Sirkiya (Sirke) was one of the Mahrata pane- 
hazdris, and had performed exploits in the time of Aurahgzeb. 

Amin Khan got him into his power by means of agreements and 
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promises, and destroyed him. Subsequently he, owing to the 
old quarrel, sought to punish Jagpat lima, who had taken 
possession of Nirmal, and that proprietor, knowing of this, 
asked assistance from Fathe Singh the adopted son of Rajah 
Sahu who was the mokdsaddr of that district. Another circum¬ 
stance increased the audacity of that wicked person (either 
Jagpat or Fathe Singh). The account of it is as follows: At 
this time the Maharatta peace had been made, which fixed the 
stain of a bad name on the Amir-ul-Umra which will last till the 
judgement-day. The agreement was that in the case of those 
estates, where on account of the strength of their position and 
the resistance of the land-holders, the cauth could not be collect¬ 
ed, the Amlr-ul-Urnra should render assistance. The Khan in 
spite of the letters of the Amir-ul-Umra would not lend himself 
to the disgrace and altogether neglected to collect the cauth. 
The province was taken trom him and given to Mirza Ali Yusuf 
Khan, who was one of the brave men of the time. The Khan, 
whose authority had been diminished by the report that he had 
been superseded, when off to Balkonda on the occasion of his 
daughter's marriage. All at once Fathe Singh and Jagpat came 
against him. He looked to his lineage and glory, did not 
consider the number of the foe and went to encounter them 
with a few men. As in this topsy-turvey world, success is 
twinned with failure, and fortune and misfortune come together, 
the Khan played away against these worthless fellows his amir- 
ship and his many years of reputation, but at last escaped and 
came to Balkonda. After that Saiyid ‘Alam’ Ali Khan Bahadur, 
when he was master of the Deccan, restored him to his province of 
Nanded, and appointed him to the command of the right wing 
in the battle that he had with Navab Fathe Jang (Asaf Jah). 
The worthless fellow acted in an unsoldierlikc manner and did 
not put his hand to the work and became a mere spectator, and 
drew the line of erasure over the deeds of his ancestors. Though 
after the victory Fathe Jang (Nizam-ul-Mulk) sent him back to 
his taluqs, his position in hearts was lost and his reputation was 
gone. At the same time, as ’Ivaz’ Khan Bahadur was ©n account 
of his rapacity (shaltaq), averse to his returning to Berar, he 
procured his being set aside, and Mutahavar Khan Bahadur 
Khve^gl’s being appointed in his room. As soon as he heard of 
this he went to Navab Fathe Jang (Nizam-ul-Mulk) who had then 
gone towards Adorn, but received no encouragement. He return- 
ed and settled at the town of ParbhanI, which was an estate in his 
fief and is twelve kos from Pathrl. In the mashrut (i.e., assigned) 
mahdls of Nanded he offered opposition to the collector. Although 
the Khan aforesaid tried to amend him yet he did not emerge 
from his ignorance and folly. At last he was arrested by him 
and remained in prison for a long tiifie. When his son Muqarrib 
Khan in whose biography there has been mention made of these 
things—was promoted to service, he was by his intercession 
released, and villages yielding Rs. 50,000 were settled upon him 
out of Balkonda for his expenses, and he spent a long time in 
the charge of his son. A9 he felt distressed by his control, he, in 
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the 6th year of Muhammad Sah’s reign (1723), came to 
Aurangabad and sought the help of Ivaz Khan Bahadur and 
entertained hopes of recovering his rents and Jdgir. At this time 
Asaf Jah (Nizam-ul-Mulk) came from Upper India, and the 
battle with Mubariz Khan took place in October 1724. From 
the necessity of the time he got fresh encouragement and bound 
the girdle of companionship on the waist of endeavour, and after 
remaining in the city (Aurangabad) for some time, making pre¬ 
parations, he came out. When from reverses and a succession of 
errors his senses and intellect had left him and he had become 
debased, he vainly thought of turning over a new leaf and by 
marching in the evening and the night joined Mubariz Khan (in 
Haidarabad), who had secretly shaken the chain of promises and 
agreements. On the day of battle, without his having achieved 
anything, the figure of his life was by water of the enemies’ 

sword, obliterated from the page of time. This happened in the 

year 1137 Hijm (1724)’'. 

The family of Gopalsihgh Gaud Kandhdrvdld :—The forefathers 
of Gopalsihgh were the zaminddrs of Indrukhl in the Allahabad 
province. They subsequently took service under the king of 
Orcha. In the reign of Aurangzeb, Biharsingh, the grandfather 
of Gopalsingh was killed by Mulukcand, the deputy of 

Muhammad Azam in Malva for rebellious activities. Bihari- 
singh’s son, Bhagvat Singh met with a similar fate when he 

attacked Mulukcand to take revenge for his father’s death. The 
family lost its zdmindan due to these events. Gopalsingh then 
migrated to Bunclelkhand where he rose to the command of 
300 troops. In the reign of Muhammad Sah he was given the 
title of Raja and the honour of sirpanc. 

When Nizam-ul-Mulk, due to the intrigues in the imperial 
court, headed for the Deccan, Gopalsihgh and his son Dalpatsihgb 
joined him. They fought bravely on the side of the Nizam 
against Alam A(i Khan and Dilavar Khan in the battle of 
Balapur. In the battle of Sakharkheda which resulted in a 
decisive victory for the Nizam and which- enabled him to establish 
a separate kingdom in the Deccan, Gopalsihgh rendered valuable 
service for the Nizam. The Nizam rewarded him with the grant 
of Jahdgir of Pargcmd Kandhar in the Nanded district. Gopalsihgh 
thus came to be known as Gopalsihgh Kandharvala. In the 
rebellion of Nasir Jung, the, son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, against his 
father, Gopalsihgh sent troops to help the Nizam under the 
command of Jamadar Dalsihgh. Even though Gopalsihgh had 
received in Jahdgir the pargand of Kandhar, the killedar of the 
fort was aopointed by the Nizam. At that time Nasir Khan held 
that fort, ’ Friendly relations did not prevail between Gopalsihgh 
and Nasir Khan. Hence, the Nizam dismissed Nasir Khan and 
appointed Mir Ibrahim Khan in his place. 

After the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk in 1748, Nasir Jung succeed¬ 
ed as the Nizam. Gopalsingh’s son, Ajayacand Gaud, represent¬ 
ed his father at the Nizam’s court, In 1749 Nasir Jung appoint¬ 
ed him as the killeddr of Kandhar in place of Ibrahim Khan 
A>1360—5-A. 
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with the title of Raja. Gopalsihgh died in 1749 and was succeed¬ 
ed by Ajayacand both as the Jahdgir dar of pargand Kandhar and 
kill'iddr of the fort, with the title, Raja Ajayacand Gaud Bahadur 
Gopalsihgh Sawai. His younger brother Narpatsingh also held a 
high post in the Nizam’s army. 

Ajayacand had recruited a few Gardis in his troops. Kadar 
Saheb was one of them and he commanded 300 troops. He was 
killed at Tandulja by the Marathas in the battle of Udgir in 1760 
A.D. He built a large palace at Kandhar, the remains of which 
are still extant and are known as Gdrdikhdnaci Haveli. 


Rdjd Ajayacand died in August 1^63 in the battle of Raksas- 
bhuvan while fighting against the Marathas. On the death of 
Ajayacand his eldest son Lai Kablrisihgh succeeded his father 
with the title Gopalsihgh the third, Hindupat Mahendra Baha¬ 
dur. Mis other two sons Tejsihgh and Padamsingh were granted 
jahdgir at Kanherkhed (Berar) and Kaulas (in Andhra Prades), 
respectively. The younger brother of Ajayacand, Narpatsingh 
was appointed as the killcddr of Mahur and as the head of the 
district of Nanded. 

It may be noted that the Nimbalkar family enjoyed saranjdm 
in the district of Bid. On the death of SultanjI Nimbalkar, in 
1748, his son Hanmantrav succeeded him. He died in 1763. 
His son Dhanvantrav succeeded him but the administration of 
the saranjdm fell in disrepute and hence Narpatsingh was ordered 
hy the Nizam to look after the saranjdm of Nimbalkar family 
in 1771. Narpatsingh was in control of the saranjdm of Nimbaj- 
kar’s in Bid district for a year when in 1772 Sarafdaullah 
Tahavarajung was appointed to that saranjdm. 

In 1773 in the battle fought in the neighbourhood of Bidar 
between Raghunathrav and the Nizam, Narpatsingh and Gopfil- 
singh the third were on the Nizam’s side. Narpatsingh was 
honoured by the Nizam after the battle. Narpatsingh died in 
1775. In the days of Nizam Ali Khan, the Nizam, when MuSir 
ul-rnulk became the Divan, the family of Kandharvala fell on 
evil days. They were deprived of the jdhaglr of the pargand 
of Kandhar. Lai Kablrisihgh was kept only in charge of the 
town of Kandhar and the killeddfi of the fort (Feb. 1784). This 
humiliation hastened his death. Gopalsihgh the third alias Lai 
Kablrisihgh had no son. He had adopted Kuvar Jayasingb, the 
son of his brother Tejasihgh, the jahdgirddr of Kanherkhed. He 
succeeded Lai Kablrisihgh. Being a minor his father Tejasihgh 
looked after the administration of the jahdgir. In 1786 when 
the Marathas and the Nizam jointly attacked Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore and besieged BadamT, most of the family of Kandharvala 
were present in the battle on the Nizam’s side. Tejasihgh died 
in 1804 and Jayasihgh in 1819. His son Gulabsingh succeeded 
to his father’s jahdgir. He died in 1840 hut had no son. He 
was succeeded hy Hirasingh, his step-brother. He died in 1850 
and with him ended the family of Gopalsihgh Kandharvala. 

A-1360—5-B. 
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As was previously noted, the fort of Kaulas formerly in Nanded 
district was in charge of Padamsihgh the youngest son of A jay a- 
cand Gopalsingh Savin. His great-grandson Dlpsingh rose to 
fame in the 1857 war of independence. He was contacted by 
Rangrav Ratnakar Page on behalf of Nanasaheb and both of 
them started collecting troops. However, Rangarav was arrested 
and deported for life imprisonment. He died in 1860. The 
jahagir of Dlpsingh was confiscated. Subsequently it was 
transferred to his son Durjansingh. He died issueless and with 
him ended this branch of the Gopalsingh family. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the Nizams of Hydera¬ 
bad exercised undisputed control over their wide dominions. 
Under the terms of the treaty of 1719 between the Moghals and 
the Marathas, the latter were allowed to levy an impost known 
as cauth amounting to one quarter of the land revenue and a 
further contribution known as sardesmukhl amounting 'to one- 
tenth of the revenue to cover the cost of collecting the cauth. 
Asaf Jah’s sovereignty was, therefore, subject to this limitation. 
Raghujl Bhosle was appointed by §ahii to the post .of the Send 
Sdheb Subhd and confirmed in the jahagir which Parsoji Bhosle 
had enjoyed by displacing Kanhojl Bhosle who had turned 
towards the Nizam. Raghujl, whose claims were disputed by 
his uncle Kanhojl, prepared to meet Kanhojl. Raghujl entered 
Barar and collected cauth and sardeSmukhl in Berar in the name 
of Sahu. He dispatched his troops all over Berar and defeated 
Sujayat Khan, the deputy of the Navab of Eilicpur. In the 
meanwhile Kanhojl was negotiating with the Nizam through 
Hirjullah Khan, the subhedar of Mahur. The forces of Raghujl 
had laid siege to the fort of Bham, but Kanhojl escaped to 
Mahur, hotly pursued by Raghujl. Ultimately be was taken 
prisoner by Raghujl and taken to Sahu. He was kept in prison 
at Satara where he subsequently died. 

The Nizam did not have friendly relations with the Marathas 
and he never accepted the Maratha position as the rightful 
collectors of cauth and sardeimukhi. This led to a conflict 
between the two and the humiliation of Nizam at Palkhcd in 
1728 and his defeat at Bhopal at the hands of Bajirav, the 
Maratha PeSvd, in 1737. 

Muhammad Qasim, an officer of Nizam-ul-mulk, says in his 
biography of Nizam-ul-mulk the “Ahvdle Khavakeen”, “Hardly 
had the Nizam been free from these engagements when news 
was received that the Raja of Devgad had turned hostile. 
Similarly Kanhojl Bhosle had raised disturbances. The Nizam 
marched in the direction of Berar. He crossed into the prov¬ 
ince through the pass of Devalghat. Kanhojl Bhosle fled away. 
The Nizam then turned towards Devgad- He had reached 
Tankal ghat when the Raja of Devgad surrendered and paid a 
large tribute. The Nizam then returned to Aurangabad (p. 222). 

The Nizam spent the rainy season at Aurangabad. After the 
rains were over he decided to march towards Karnatak. He 
arrived at Hyderabad, After spending a few days in Hyderabad 
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he moved towards Gulbarga. There he heard that the Bedar 
chief of Wakinkheda near Gulbarga was causing disturbances. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk despatched his Mir Baksi, Sayyad Laskar Khan 
to Wakinkheda. He himself followed his Mir Baksi a few days 
later. In a few days the chief was evicted from Wakinkheda. 
He then returned to Gulbarga. He spent the rainy season (1733) 
at Gulbarga (p. 223). After the rains were over he returned to 
Hyderabad. 

Nazir Jung, the son of Nizam-ul-mulk, had under the 
influence of evil persons been indulging in activities not sanc¬ 
tioned by religion. As he was acting in this way due to youth 
and youthful follies Nizam-ul-mulk warned him against such 
indulgences. Since Nazir Jung did not heed the warning he 
was deprived of his Mansub and was under detention in 
Hyderabad. Nizam-ul-mulk while camping in Hyderabad ex¬ 
pressed the desire to meet Nazir Jung but Nazir Jung refused. 
He even said that were Nizam-ul-mulk to persist in his desire to 
see him, he (Nazir Jung) would commit suicide. Although 
officers like Kvaja Afsar Khan interceded, their efforts bore no 
fruits. Nizam-ul-mulk had to return to Hyderabad without 
seeing his son (p. 224). 

After reaching Aurangabad Nizam-ul-mulk despatched his 
troops in different directions. One force was sent under 
Badmzzaman Khan against Mohan Singh, the Zamindar of the 
Narmada region, who had turned hostile against Khvajam Quli 
Khan, the Governor of Kharganv. Nizam-ul-mulk wrote to 
Hafiz-ud-din Khan to join his forces with that of Badiuzzaman 
Khan. Hafiz-ud-din Khan was the Governor of Barhanpur. 
These three officers marched against Mohan Singh and forced 
him to surrender and to pay tribute. Badiuzzaman Khan then 
returned to the camp of Nizam-ul-mulk. 

Jamil Beg Khan was the Governor of the province of Nanded. 
Iradat Khan had also been posted in that region to assist Jamil 
Beg Khan. Bhaskar and RaghujT Bhosle, the generals of Sahu, 
invaded the province of Nanded. They devastated the towns of 
Manvat and Indore (at present Nizamabad, Andhra Prades). 
On hearing of this news the three officers of the Nizam, 
Muhammad Sayid Khan, the Governor of Medak, Jamil Beg 
Khan and Iradat Khan combined their forces and set out in 
pursuit of the Mariitha chiefs. A stiff fight took place. The 
Marathi! army was 30,000 strong while the Nizam’s Generals 
had an army of 14,000 strong. As the Providence was kind to 
the Nizam, the Marathas retreated. The generals pursued the 
Marathas, After a running fight, Bhaskar, the Maratha 
General, retreated hurriedly towards Satara, while Raghuji 
Bhosle was incurring heavy losses in men and horses every day 
at the hands of the Nizam’s army. He was in danger of being 
captured by the Nizam’s army. 

At this time Nizam-ul-Mulk himself had marched from 
Aurangabad on his way to Devgad. He crossed into the 
province of Berar near Devalghat. 
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KanhojI Bhosle, the son of ParsojI Bhosle, wa9 for the last 
many years causing disturbances, in Berar. He did not pay any 
attention or heed to Sahu’s instructions. He never allied him¬ 
self with Sahii. The agents of the Nizam used to chide him for 
his faithlessness towards Sahu. Sahu had asked KanhojI Bhosle 
to leave Berar, but he did not pay any heed. He would say 
“Sahu is the ruler but I too am a Raja in my territory. Who is 
he that I should act according to his instructions?” 

When KanhojI Bhosle heard about the arrival of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk near Devalghat he was frightened and fled into wilderness. 
His army too scattered. KanhojI Bhosle had in his flight only 
500 troops left with him. ManajI Jiicak, an officer of Raghuji 
Bhosle, heard of the flight of KanhojI. He pursued him and 
after a skirmish captured KanhojI. KanhojI was taken to 
Satara. 

Hirzulla Khan, the custodian of the fort of Mahtir and the 
Governor of the surrounding territory, had been reduced to 
great straits at the hands of KanhojI. He now proceeded to dis¬ 
mantle the fort set up by KanhojI. Nizam-ul-mulk proceeded 
to Dcvgad. He had not yet crossed Tangalghat when the Raja 
of Devgad surrendered and paid the required tribute. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk then turned towards Hyderabad. 

The reason for his march towards Hyderabad was as follows: 
In the previous year Nizam-ul-Mulk had decided to march 
towards Karnatak (Arcot). But the campaign had to be post¬ 
poned because of the hostility of the Bedar chiefs of Wakin- 
kheda. This time Nizam-ul-Mulk moved to Hyderabad with 
the determination to settle order in the districts of Karnatak. 
He also wanted to console Nazir Jung who was at Hyderabad. 

Even before the Nizam had crossed the river Godavari on his 
way to Hyderabad it was reported to him that Raghuji Bhosle 
had rushed into Berar with an army of 20,000 and that 
Muhammad Sayid Khan, Iradat Khan and Jamil Beg Khan 
were pursuing him. Raghuji Bhosle had devastated the towns 
of Manvat and Indore. Bhaskar, the general of Raghuji 
Bhosle, had withdrawn towards Satara. It struck Nizam-ul- 
Mulk that while his. abovementioned generals were in pursuit of 
Raghuji Bhosle, Bhaskar might return from Satara and deva¬ 
state the districts of Nanded and Medak. Under these circum¬ 
stances it would not be useful to go towards Karnatak. It was 
necessary to first counter the moves of the Marathas. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk therefore postponed his departure towards Hyderabad. 
He wrote to Muhammad Sayid Khan as follows: “Take care of 
the territory under your charge. I am not sure that Bhaskar 
will not return. Were he to invade your district while you are 
in pursuit of Raghuji there would be nobody to oppose him. 
He would then devastate your territory”. 
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As instructed by Nizam-ul-Mulk Muhammad Sayid Khan 
returned to his district while Jamil Beg Khan, Iradat Khan and 
SultanjI Nimbalkar set out in pursuit of Raghujl Bhosle. 
Raghujl Bhosle was in flight and was daily losing his men and 
horses. In the meanwhile Nizam-ul-Mulk appointed his Mir 
BaksI Sayyad Laskar Khan to the task of pursuing Raghuji 
Bhosle. He was instructed to pursue Raghujl wherever he 
might be and to capture him. SultanjI Nimbajkar was asked to 
assist Sayyad Laskar Khan. Iradat Khan and Jamil Beg Khan 
were recalled by the Nizam and posted to the region of Nanded. 
They were instructed to join Muhammad Sayid Khan and 
punish Bhaskar in case the latter invaded the district of 
Nanded. 

The Nizam then moved towards Barhanpur. While he was 
camping near the city Sayyad Laskar Khan after evicting 
Raghujl from Berar, joined Nizain-ul-Mulk. Sayyad Laskar 
Khan was not able to capture Raghujl Bhosle as Raghujl’s 
movements were very quick. Nizam-ul-Mulk reached Barhan¬ 
pur. He camped there for some time and then returned to 
Aurangabad.” 

In 1740, Nasir Jung rebelled against his father Nizam-ul- 
Mulk. The latter however succeeded in quelling the rebellion 
of Nasir Jung. Nasir Jung was taken to the Nizam and was 
kindly received by him but as a matter of precaution Nasir Jung 
was confined at Kandhar for some time. The Nizam died in 
1748, At the time of his death the Nizam was firmly establish¬ 
ed as an independent sovereign of a kingdom which included 
the province of Berar. One year after, Sahu, the Maratha king, 
also died. 

After the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk, Nasir Jung, the son of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and Mujaffar Jung, his grandson by one of his 
daughters contested for the throne. At this time the British 
and the French had appeared on the scene as powerful rivals for 
supremacy in the east and each of them supported the claims of 
the rival claimants to the throne. Nasir Jung’s cause was 
espoused by the British, whereas Mujaffar Jung found support 
from the French. Mujaffar Jung, however, fell a prisoner into 
the hands of his uncle Nasir Jung. But Nasir Jung was killed 
by Himmat Khan, the chief of Kurnool, in a treacherous attack 
on his camp. Mujaffar Jung was proclaimed the Nizam, and 
Dupleix, the French governor, now enjoyed uncontrolled autho¬ 
rity over the Nizam’s affairs. However, shortly after, Mujaffar 
Jung was killed by some Pathan chiefs and the French then 
raised to the throne Salabat Jung, another son of the late Nizam 
Asaf Jah, In 1752 Sayyad Sarif Khan Sujat Jung, the governor 
of Berar, died. Salabat Jung, the Nizam appointed Sayyad 
Laskar Khan as subhedur of Berar in his place. In the mean¬ 
while Gaziuddin, the eldest son of the late Nizam now appeared 
as a claimant to the throne and received the support of BalajI 
Bajirav, the PeSvd. With a view to align the Marathas to his 
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cause more closely, Gaziuddin assigned to them the revenues of 
all the northern districts of the Deccan. Raghujl Bhosle, on the 
pretext of Gaziuddin's promise collected and retained the whole 
of the revenues of Berfir. However, on his southward march 
Gaziuddin died suddenly at Aurangabad in October 1752. His 
death put a stop to further struggles. The Marathas got the 
sanads of the northern districts of the Deccan reconfirmed from 
the Nizam Salabat Jung. in 1756 on the advice of Sahanavaj 
Khan, the prime minister, the Nizam appointed his brothers 
Nizam Ali and Basalat Jung to the subhedafi of Berar and 
Bijapur respectively. The British and the French were now 
contesting tor power and influence in the Deccan. But the 
victories of the British in Karnatak forced the French to leave 
Salabat Jung, the Nizam to his own fate. This was regarded as 
the best opportunity by Nizam Ali Khan to assume all powers 
and turn Salabat Jung into a nonentity. This he achieved in 
1759 A.D. Shortly after, in July 1762 he deposed Salabat Jung 
and seized the Niziimship. Salabat Jurig was killed in prison 
shortly after the battle of Raksasbhuwan in August 1765, when 
the Marathas inflicted a severe defeat on Niz.fim Ali Khan. In 
1763 he appointed Gulatn Sayyad Khan as governor of Berar but 
replaced him next year by appointing Ismail Khan in his place. 

In 1766 and 1768, the British entered into treaties with the 
Nizam. Under the terms of the first treaty the Northern 
Sarkdrs were ceded to the British on the condition that the 
Nizam was to be furnished with a subsidiary force by the British 
in times of war. Moreover the Nizam was to be paid an 
amount of six lakhs of rupees when no troops were recpiired and 
further the Nizam was to assist the British with his troops when 
so required. Under the treaty of 1768 the British and the Navab 
of Karnatak promised to help the Nizam with troops when 
required to do so, the Nizam promising to reimburse the ex¬ 
penses involved. In 1790, war broke out between the British 
and Tipu Sultan of Mysore. The British, the Marathas and the 
Nizam entered into a tripartite offensive and defensive alliance 
but Tipu came to terms and agreed to relinquish half of his 
dominions to the allies to be divided among them. In 1798, the 
British entered into another agreement with the Nizam under 
which the British were to provide the Nizam with 6,000 regular 
troops and a proportionate number of guns. The Nizam on his 
part was to pay a subsidy of twenty-four lakhs of rupees for the 
maintenance of these troops. Subsequently after the fall of 
Srirangapattam and the death of Tipu Sultan in 1799, the 
Nizam had a large share of Mysore territory under the Treaty 
of Mysore. The withdrawal of the Pesvd from the treaty 
further augmented the share of the Nizam. 

The treaty of 1798 between the British and the Nizam was 
followed in 1800 by a fresh treaty between the two. Under this 
treaty the subsidiary troops were augmented by two battalions 
of infantry and one regiment of cavalry. For the maintenance 
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of these troops the Nizam agreed to cede to the British all the 
Territories which he had acquired under the treaties of 1792 and 
1799, known as the ceded districts of Madras. These troops 
excepting two battalions reserved to guard his own person along 
with the 15,000 troops composed of 6,000 foot and 9,000 horse of 
the Hyderabad army were to help the British in times of war 
against the enemy. 

The Nizam, Nizam Ali Khan, had now grown old and in 
1803 his health was in a precarious condition. At this time 
Sinde and Bhosle invaded the Hyderabad dominion from the 
north. To counter the attack, the subsidiary troops numbering 
6,000 infantry and two regiments of cavalry joined by 15,000 
troops of the Nizam’s own contingent took up position at 
Parenda, on the western frontier of the Nizam’s dominion. 
The Holkar’s army was stationed at Poona. Under these circum¬ 
stances General Wellesley was ordered with 10,000 troops to co¬ 
operate with the army stationed at Parenda in aid of the Pesva 
Bajfrav II. But before General Wellesley had reached Poona, 
Holkar had moved out of the town and on his northward march 
towards Majva had plundered some of the villages in the 
Nizam’s dominion and levied contribution on Aurangabad. On 
receipt of the news of the activities of Holkar, Colonel Stevenson 
advanced towards the Godavari with all the troops under his 
command and was joined by General Wellesley near Jalna. 
Two memorable battles were fought at Assaye (September 23) 
and shortly after at Adgahv between the British on the one 
hand and the Sinde and Bhosle on the other, in which the 
Marathas were defeated. The subsequent treaties secured the 
Nizam’s, territories. In 1803 Nizam Ali Khan died and was 
succeeded by his son Sikandar Jah. During his time the 
Nizam's contingent was raised, recruited and trained by the 
British at the expense of the Nizam. It was called upon to put 
down rebellions in the territory of the Nizam. Of these the 
Hatkar rebellion in Nanded district was one. 

The community of the Hatkars were a nightmare in the dis¬ 
tricts of Nanded, Parbhahl and in the country across the river 
Painganga for more than 20 years led by their brave leader 
NovsajI Naik. They had taken possession of a number of 
strongholds in the district of Nanded and in Berar. After the 
conclusion of the Maratha War, the Government of Hyderabad 
took action to deal with their rebellions. The Contingent Forces 
marched against the stronghold of the Hatkars at Nowah, 
situated in the Hadganv Taluk of the Nanded district. Novsajt 
Naik put up a stiff resistance. He was also assisted by a number 
of Arabs, who had recently left Nagpur and were on their way 
to Hyderabad. The siege of Nowah was a prolonged one. It 
was started at the end of January with a bloody conflict. The 
garrison consisted of more than 500 Arabs, of whom more than 
80 were dreadfully wounded and nearly 400 were killed. The 
besieger’s, loss was 24 killed and 180 wounded. There were 
* Based upon the account from The Freedom Struggle in Hyderabad, 

Vol. I, ( 1800—1857). 
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6 European officers among the wounded. So important was the CHAPTER 
siege of Nowah that the word Nowah was displayed upon the 
colours and the badges of the regiments, which took part in the 
siege, lasting from 8th January 1819 to 31st January 1819. 


History 

Modern 

Period. 


With the capture of Nowah the rebellion of the Hatkar Naiks, Th '-' Nizams of 
which had lasted for 20 years, was brought to an end. The rfc y e ™_ ^ 
following is a detailed account of the siege of Nowah as given Rebellion* 
in Major R. G. Burton’s book: A History of the Hyderabad 1819- 
Contingent (pp. 76—78), and the official, papers extracted from 
A Memoir of the Operations of the British Army in India 
during the Mahratta War of 1817, 1818 and 1819 by Lieut. 

Colonel Valentine Blacker, published in 1821 (pp. 480—483). 


At the close of the year 1818 a force was ordered to assemble r,le Sie z e °f 
near Umerkhed, between Nanded and Hihgolt, and 40 miles ‘ 0l '‘‘ “ 
south-east of the latter place, for the reduction of some insurgent 
Naiks who were established in the neighbourhood. This force, 
under the command of Major Pitman, was concentrated in 
January 1819, and was composed of— 

The Russell Brigade—1,780 of all ranks, including 171 
artillery. 

Berar Infantry—1st Battalion, flank companies, 116 men; 

3rd Battalion, 886 men; artillery 81. 

Reformed Horse—Three Risalas, amounting to 2,000 men, 
under Captain Evan Davies. 

The most important of the insurgents, was the Naik NovsajI, 
who had assembled a large number of Arabs, and held the fort 
of Nowah and Umerkhed. The fort of Nowah consisted of an 
oblong, having a bastion at each angle, and one on each side of 
the gateway, with outworks in the form of a faussebraye, covered 
way, ditch, and glacis. Guns were mounted on an outwork 
protecting the principal gateway. 


The force took up a position before this stronghold on 8th 
January 1819, and a battery was erected 600 yards from the 
north face of the fort, an attempted sortie against the working 
party being driven back by two companies of the Russell Brigade 
under Captain Hare. The battery, and another one still nearer 
for 18-pounders opened fire on the 11th, soon silencing the 
hostile guns. By evening of the same day, positions were 
established on the right and left of the batteries within 300 yards 
of the fort, and a 6-pounder and a mortar-battery were construct¬ 
ed in front of the east face, at a distance of 350 yards, from it. 
On the night of the 13th the enemy made a sortie, and attempted 
to pass the right post of the besiegers, but was driven back by 
three companies of the Berar Infantry under Lieutenant George 
Hampton. During the night of the 14th an 18-pounder battery 
was advanced to within 250 yards of the fort, and lines of 
communication were established between the several advanced 
positions. 
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CHAPTER .2. On the 15th, the enemy being very troublesome, a few shells 

-- were thrown with considerable effect. From this time up to the 

History. ] Srh the besieged attempted no annoyance, seeming not to under- 
Mooern stand or to care for the operations of the investing force. On the 
Period. t j ie g arr i son kept blue lights burning nearly the whole night, 

11 Hyderabad ° f and occasionally threw stones from a mortar. At about ten 
The siege of o'clock a n attempt was made by the rebel Chief Hawaji 
Now ah. (Hansajl?), with a party of horse, to surprise the camp from the 

rear ; but, the sentries being on the alert, the piquets soon turned 
out, and after a little firing the enemy retired, and was pursued 
some miles by Lieutenant Sutherland and a party of Reformed 
Horse, but owing to the darkness of the night he effected a safe 
retreat. 

On the 20th a. party from the garrison made .a sortie, driving in 
the working party and destroying a small portion of the works, 
but the guard of the trenches, obliged them to retire. The fire 
from the garrison was exceedingly hot, and some loss was 
sustained. 

On the 21st, the enemy made a desperate sortie, and, sword in 
hand, attacked the working party at the head of the sap, but was 
soon driven back to the fort. 

On the 25th the sap had reached the crest of the glacis, where 
a 6-pounder battery was established and two mortars were brought 
into it. On that night the engineer commenced his mine, which 
was completed on the 29th. The day of the 30th was employed 
in battering, the breaches were considerably opened out while 
shell and grape were thrown into them during the night. 

On the 31st, the breaches being reported practicable, orders 
were issued for the assault and the mine was. sprung at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, the explosion making an excellent descent which 
filled up one part of the ditch, over which the storming party 
were able to pass. Under cover of a cloud of dust which darkened 
the air for four or five minutes, Ensign Oliphant rushed forward 
and planted the ladders, and Captain Hare with the grenadiers, 
supported by Captain Currie with his light infantry, mounted the 
breach before the enemy had recovered from their consternation, 
while Lieutenant George Hampton, bounding so far ahead of his 
men as to be nearly cut off, carried with his flank companies the 
enemy’s, works to the right. Ten minutes after the explosion the 
inner" fort was carried, and in the course of an hour the whole of 
the works were in the hands of the assailants. 

Two hundred of the enemy fi;ed from the gate of the fort, but 
were immediately attacked by Lieutenant Ivie Campbell, who 
commanded a party of infantry posted there to intercept them, 
and nearly at the same time they were charged by Captains 
Davies and Smith and Lieutenant Sutherland with different 
detachment of the Reformed Horse, so that not a man escaped. 

The enemy, having twice refused to surrender, were mostly 
put to the sword, losing 43,9 killed, and 100 prisoners, 80 of whom 
were badly wounded. 
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On the attacking fide 22 men, including two native officers, CHAPTER 2. 
were killed, and 6 European officers, 10 native officers and 171 
men were wounded. The wounded officers were: 


HUtory. 

Modern 

Period. 


Captains Currie, Larkin, and Johnston, of the Nizam’s Berar 
Infantry, Lieutenant Kennedy, 68th Regiment, doing duty with Nizams o£ 
the Russell Brigade, and Lieutenant John Sutherland and Burr. v era * 
Reformed Horse. 


The Siege of 
Nowah. 


Six horses were killed and 40 wounded. 

During the siege the following projectiles were expended: — 


Shells 8-inch .. ... 

213 

Shells 5 J inch 

1,040 

Round-shot, 18 per .. .. 

1,380 

Round-shot, 16 per 

462 

Grape 

69 

Total 

3,164 


NOVSAJI NAIK’S REBELLION 
The Capture of Nowah. 

APPENDIX 

Official Papers, detailing the Operations of Major Pitman’s 
Detachment against Nowah. 

To 

HENRY RUSSELL, Esq., 

Resident at Hyderabad. 


Sir, 


I have the honour to report to you, that on the 7th instant, in 
conformity with your instructions, I assumed the command of 
the force which had assembled for service against the Naiks, at 
the village of Tonnah, twenty-four miles north-east of Nandair, 
and three miles east of Nowsaghee Naik’s Fort of Nowah. 

On the following day, the detachment took up a position 
before Nowah, and I was joined by Lieutenant Sutherland with 
his russalah of reformed horse. 


Nowah is a strong mud fort, of the usual construction: A 
square, with a bastion at each angle, and one on each side of the 
gateway. The rest of the works consist of a faussebraye extend¬ 
ing all round the fort, a covert way, ditch, and glacis. The 
gateway is protected by an outwork, in which cannon were 
mounted. The wall of the faussebraye is almost entirely cover¬ 
ed by the glacis : and pieces of ordnance, throwing shot of 
between five and six pounds in weight, were mounted on the 
different faces. 
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From the above description it will be evident, that the only 
mode of reducing the place was by regular approaches. Accord¬ 
ingly, on the 10th instant, a mortar-battery was commenced, 
about six hundred yards from the north face of the fort, when 
the enemy advanced and fired upon our working-party. He was 
immediately driven back into the fort by Captain Hare, with 
two companies of the Russell Brigade. This battery, and one of 
our eighteen-pounders, one hundred paces in advance of it, were 
completed during the night. Both began to ply at sunrise the 
following day, with considerable effect, silencing the enemy’s 
guns, and knocking off the defences. 

On the evening of the 11th, positions were established to the 
right and left of our batteries, and within three hundred yards 
of the place ; and a six-pounder and a mortar-battery were 
constructed in front of the east face, distant three hundred and 
fifty yards. 

On the night of the 13th, the enemy made a sortie, and 
attempted to pass our post on the right. He was quickly driven 
back by Lieutenant Hampton, with three companies of the 
Berar infantry. He then attempted to pass our post on the left, 
but retired after receiving a few shots from the party posted 
there. 

During the night of 14th, an eighteen-pounder battery was 
advanced to within two hundred ana fifty yards of the fort, and 
lines of communication were formed between our several 
advanced positions. 

On the 16th, a sap was commenced from our post on the 
right, which this morning reached to within twenty-five yards 
of the crest of the glacis. If the soil will permit it is intended to 
form a mine to blow in the counterscarp ; otherwise the ditch, 
which is our principal obstacle, must be filled in some other 
manner. In either case, I hope to be enabled, in a few days, to 
report to you the successful termination of our operations 
against the place. Our loss hitherto has been, five sepoys and 
three horses killed and three European officers and fifty-five 
Native officers, sepoys and lascars wounded. 

At ten p.m. of the 19th, about two hundred of Nowsaghee’s 
horse came suddenly and fired on a small guard in the rear of 
my camp. They were soon repulsed, and Lieutenant Sutherland 
with a small party of the reformed horse, pursued them for a 
few miles ; but owing to the darkness of the night, they got 
clear off. 

Having received information that a part of five hundred of 
Nowsaghee’s matchlock men had taken possession of Omurkair, 
which is nine or ten coss distant from Nowah, and is represented 
to be in a dilapidated state, I determined to attempt to carry it 
by escalade. I accordingly detached Captain Sayer, last night, 
with eight companies of infantry, his battalion field-pieces, and 
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six hundred reformed horse, and directed him to make the CHAPTER 2. 
attempt, should there appear to be a fair prospect of success. 

He will afterwards take up a position to he ready to check the 
movements of the enemy, who has of late been plundering the 
country in every direction. 


Hiitory. 
Modems 
Pewod. 

The Nizams of 
Hyderabad. 

I beg leave to inclose copy of my instructions to Captain Sayer The Siege of 
and have the honour to be, 


Nawah. 


Sir, 

Yours, & c. 
(Signed) 


CAMP BEFORE NOWAH ROBERT PITMAN 

January 21, 1819. Major Com. Detach. 

List of Officers Wounded before Nowah, to the 
21st January, 1819. 

Lieutenant Kennedy, H.M. 86th regiment, doing duty with 
the Russell Brigade, severely. Captains Larkins and Johnston. 
Nizam’s Berar Infantry, slightly. 

To 

HENRY RUSSELL, Esq., 

Resident at Hyderabad. 

Sir, 

I have the satisfaction to report to you that the Fort of 
Nowah was carried by assault this day, at two p.m. The 
greater part of the garrison was put to the sword. 

With reference to my letter to your address under date the 
21st instant, I have the honour to acquaint you, that at nine a.m. 
of the following day, the enemy made a desperate sortie ; and 
sword in hand attacked our working-party at the head of the 
sap, but was very soon driven back to the fort. 

On the morning of the 24th, a man brought me a letter from 
the Jemidar Arab Commanding the fort, requesting permission 
to send two persons to treat for its surrender. No notice was 
taken of this letter ; but the people in the fort ceased firing, and 
called out to me to do the same; and an Arab was sent to me 
with another letter, of the same purport as the former. To this 
I returned a written answer, offering to allow the garrison to 
surrender at discretion. The Jemidar replied by claiming their 
arrears of pay, and permission to leave the fort with their arms 
and property of all kinds. I answered that, as he had not 
agreed to the terms offered, none other would be granted. I 
have the honour to inclose copies of the notes which passed on 
this occasion. 
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2 . On the 25th, our sap had reached the crest of the glacis, 
where a six-pounder battery was established and two mortars 
were brought into it. On that night, the engineer commenced 
his mine, which was completed on the 29th. The whole of the 
o£ 30th was employed in battering in a breach with the eighteen- 
° pounder, and in demolishing the Rownee or Porkotah wall with 
the six-pounder. During the night, shells and grape were 
thrown into the breach ; and it was determined to spring the 
mine and make the assault, this day at noon. 

At eight a.m. tw f o Arabs were again sent to request permission 
to treat for terms, but they were told that no other could be 
granted than that of unconditional surrender. 

On the mine being sprung, Ensign Oliphant, of the Madras 
Engineers, rushed forward with Pioneers, and planted ladders 
against the scarp of the ditch, which were instantaneously 
ascended by Captain Hare, and the storming party, who in a 
few minutes had surmounted every obstacle and were in posses¬ 
sion of the upper fort. The Arabs continued to defend them¬ 
selves for a considerable time between the two walls, with the 
exception of about two hundred, who fled from the gate of the 
fort. They were immediately attacked by Lieutenant Campbell, 
who commanded a party of infantry posted for the purpose of 
intercepting them; and nearly at the same time they were 
charged by Captains Davies, Smith, and Lieutenant Sutherland, 
with different parties of the reformed horse, so that not a man 
of the enemy escaped. 

By the best accounts I have been able to obtain the garrison 
consisted of more than five hundred men ; of these one hundred 
are prisoners, more than eighty of them are dreadfully wounded 
and upwards of four hundred bodies have already been counted. 

The conduct of all troops employed has been exemplary, and 
T trust will obtain for them the high honour of your approba¬ 
tion. 

I beg leave to inclose a return of our killed and wounded 
during the siege and have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Yours, & c. 

Camp Nowah, (Signed) ROBERT PITMAN, 

January 31st, 1819. Com: A.D.N. 

Legends have gathered round the heroic figure of NovsajT 
Naik which are still current in the district of Nandcd. The 
legends bring out the following story of NovsajT Naik. 

“ The present dilapidated Ghurry was originally constructed 

as a stronghold by a person of the Kacar Community. This 

person had amassed much wealth. He had the big Ghurry 
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surrounded by a trench 40 ft, wide and about 25 ft. deep. 
There is a version which states that the brothers Nowasaghee 
and Hansghee cast an evil eye on this stronghold and appro- 
priated it for themselves all of a sudden. The legends bring 
out the following story of NovsajI: Situated to the north of 
the Ghurry, there lay buried a large treasure and he who was 
able to unearth it was to be rewarded with Nowah as a 
permanent fdgir. This announcement was made by the then 
Asafjah, NavsajI and HansajI succeeded in discovering this 
treasure and therefore Nowah was granted to them as jagir, 
A copper-plate regarding the same can be traced at Hydera¬ 
bad. Both the brothers independently settled themselves in 
the Ghurry strengthening it in every possible way. They 
retained 400 Arabs in their service and carried on depreda¬ 
tions up to Wardha and Nagpur to maintain them. These 
brothers enjoyed notoriety for their daring and ruthtessness. 
People tolerated their high-handedness in the hope that they 
may build up a Hindu Raj. The brothers began to annex the 
neighbouring villages to extend their domain. The Asaf Jah 
was alerted, but he was not able to put a check on their acti¬ 
vities and dislodge them from their stronghold. 
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The cavalry of the Arabs resided in the hilly area about a 
mile from the Ghurry. A section of the hill is still called 
“ Ghoda Paga Pahad- ” On intimation from the Nizam the 
British contingents marched to Nowah and pitched their 
camp upon the hill. As the Arabs were dispersed by Nav¬ 
sajI within and around the Ghurry for its protection, the 
contest between the British force and the garrison lasted for a 
long time. The situation was such that the projectiles dis¬ 
charged from the hill would either descend in the trench or 
pass beyond the Ghurry leaving it unhurt. The British were 
very much annoyed at this. But they were able to purchase a 
traitor who revealed to them a point in the trench where the 
water was not much deep. They excavated a secret passage 
up to that north-western point and blasted the bastion. When 
NavsajI observed this, he ordered his gun “ Bhivra ” to be put 
into action. The onslaught of the enemy was resolutely 
resisted and the British troops were compelled to recede. 
NavsajI was engaged in prayer when he heard that his 
brother HansajI was cut down. NavsajI ordered his forces to 
continue the contest and he himself rod 1 ; to Hyderabad. 
Gangabal, the wife of HansajI, secured the head of her 
husband and jumped from an eminence along with it into the 
trench below and ended her life. Navsajl’s wife Seetabal was 
quick with a child. She escaped secretly to Isapur, where her 
parents, lived. Isapur is situated in Pusad Taluq near Mulawa. 
The members of this family live at Cincod and Zaren in 
Kalamnuri Taluq of ParbhanI District, Manik Rav Naik and 
Fakir Rav Khandoba Rav Naik, the descendants of this 
family, are possibly still alive at either of these places. 
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CHAPTER 2. When Navsajl presented himself to the Nizam, he could 
—— - not be convinced of NavsajI’s identity. He, therefore, returned 
History. towards the south but came to know that a detachment was sent 

Modern after him to se j. ze him. Towards the south he had to pass through 

The Ntzams 0 t camps. They seem to have captured him but on 

Hyderabad” learning the details of the story of his life appear to have given 
The Siege of him shelter. But the Nizam’s detachment running after Navsajl 
Nowak. seems to have discovered him with the Pindarls. The chief of 
Pindarls handed over Navsajl to the pursuers eliciting a promise 
that no harm would be done to his life. The leader of the pur¬ 
suing party was surprised with the handsomeness and dignified 
personality of Navsajl. He put him under restraint, hut treated 
him with dignity and took him to Hyderabad. He was kept as 
an internee at Hyderabad where he died of cholera.” 

In 1822, another treaty was signed between the British and 
the Nizam. Under the terms of this treaty the Nizam was 
released from the obligation of paying the cauth to the British 
who had succeeded to that legacy after the overthrow of 
Pesva Bajirav II in 1818. 

Nasir-ud- Sikandar Jah died in 1829 and was succeeded by his son 
daula. Nasir-ud-daula. In 1839 the state of Hyderabad was stirred by 
a Wahabi conspiracy which had spread in other parts of India. 
An inquiry was instituted. The investigations revealed that no 
less a person than the brother of the Nizam, Mubarlz-ud-daula 
and many others were involved in a plot aimed at the over¬ 
throw of the British and the Nizam. Mubariz-ul-daula and his 
fellow conspirators were arrested. Mubarlz-ud-daula was im¬ 
prisoned at Golcontja where he subsequently died. Raja 

Candulal was at this time the minister. He resigned in 1843 

and was succeeded by Serai-ul-mulk, the grandson of Mir Alam. 
In 1847 riots broke out between the Sias and the Sunnis in the 
State of Hyderabad and a good number of persons was killed 
Seraj-ul-Mulk was removed as minister in the same year but was 
reinstated in 1851. For the last so many years the Nizam had 

failed to pay the salary of the contingent forces which was in 

considerable arrears. The British therefore entered into another 
agreement with the Nizam in 1853. The Nizam under this 
treaty agreed to assign to the British, territory yielding a gross 
revenue of fifty lakhs of rupees. The territory thus assigned 
included Berar from which, shortly after, were excluded the 
Jaffrabad talukd of Aurangabad district, a major portion of -the 
present ParbhanI district and the Hadganv, Mahur and Kinvat 
talukas of the present Nanded district, the district of Osmana- 
bad and the Raicur dodb. Under this treaty the British agreed 
to maintain auxiliary force of 5,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 
four field batteries. The British, however, agreed that after all 
dues viz., payment for the contingent forces and certain other 
charges and interest on the company’s debt were paid, the 
residual if any was to be made over to the Nizam, The Nizam 
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was also released from the obligation of rendering service to the 
British in times of war. The contingent forces thus ceased to be 
a part of the Nizam’s regular troops and even though the 
Nizam retained control over the use of the subsidiary and 
contingent forces, for all practical purposes it became a force 
maintained by the British in the State of Hyderabad for the use 
of the Nizam. In the same year, the minister Seraj-ul-Mulk 
died and his nephew, Navab Salar Jung was appointed in bis 
place. 
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In 1857, Nasir-ud-daula died and his son Afzal-ud-daula 
succeeded him as the Nizam. The year 1857 was a crucial one 
in the political history of India as the discontent against the 
British rule had taken the form of an open revolt and had 
engulfed Northern India. The State of Hyderabad could not 
escape its repercussions. But the Nizam, though advised by 
some of his followers, preferred discretion and on the advice of 
his faithful minister Navab Salar Jung cast in his lot with the 
British with unshaken loyalty. A number of emissaries from 
Nana Saheb Pesvd and Tatya Tope were moving in the Deccan 
inciting the people to rise against the British. Great commo¬ 
tion prevailed in the State of Hyderabad when Tatya Tope 
crossed the river Narmada to create stir in the Deccan. Numer¬ 
ous bands of Rohilla marauders started attacking and plunder¬ 
ing places all over the state. A party had concentrated at 
Gangakhed in ParbhanI district. They had proposed to march 
to HingolT and had left for Sundrastha when they came to know 
that countless persons had been deployed for finding them out 
and also that the first cavalry had already marched to check 
them. They then proceeded towards Mahur. They established 
a camp in the Sahasra Kunda forest on the banks of Painganga. 
The jahagirs of persons found to have co-operated with the 
Rohillas were confiscated and numerous individuals were 
punished for taking side with the Rohillas. Maulvi Habibullah, 
Mir Adalat, Nanded, in his judgment dated 27th Sdbdn 1275 
Hijri, sentenced Ghulam Na'bi, Nagoyya, Katan Daz of Jalab, 
Lazman resident of the said Mouza, Narayan Barjara resident 
of the said Mouza and Ragabee resident of Mouza Umrl for one 
year. Widespread disturbances also prevailed on the south-east 
borders of the district where, the Jahagirdar of Kovlas, Raja Deep 
Singh rose in rebellion. He was. said to have been contacted by 
Rang Rav the agent of Nana Saheb. At about the time of 
Safar 1275 (1858) Rang Rav had come to Kovlas. Later he 
returned to Deglur and was staying at the Dargdh of Masthan 
Saheb in Deglur. Here he distributed pamphlets and tried to 
raise an army. Raja Deep Singh was found guilty by the High 
Court of Hyderabad and sentenced to imprisonment for three 
years. All the disturbances were put down by the end of 1860. 

The services rendered by the Nizam during the revolt of 
1857 were duly appreciated by the British. They modified the 
terms of the treaty of 1853 and entered into a fresh treaty with 
the Nizam in 1860, Under this treaty Osmanabad (Naldurg) 
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and the Raicur Doab yielding a revenue of 21 lakhs of rupees 
were restored to the Nizam, and a debt of Rs. 50 lakhs was 
cancelled. At the same time certain tracts on the left bank of 
the Godavari were ceded and the assigned districts of Berar 
yielding a revenue of 32 lakhs of rupees were taken in trust by 
the British for the purpose specified in the treaty of 1853. In 
1853 the whole of Berar had been taken within a few months. 
Portions of Berar including the Jaffrabad talukd of Aurangabad 
district, most of the present ParbhanI district and Hadgahv, 
Kinvat and Mahiir tdlukas of Nanded district which formed 
part of Berar were detached from Berar and restored to the 
existing Aurangabad, Parbhant and Nanded districts. 


It was in the year 1858 that Salar Jung, the prime minister, 
had embarked on his scheme for reforms in administration. 
Corrupt officials were removed from the districts and men of 
character posted in their places. The restoration of the districts 
of Dharasiv and Raicur in 1860 which had seen better adminis¬ 
tration under the- East India Company enabled Salar Jung to 
visualise an improved system of revenue administration. In the 
year 1867 the system known as Zilebandi was promulgated. 
Under this scheme the State was divided into 5 divisions and 
17 districts.. Salaried officials were appointed to the divisions, 
districts and tahsils. At the same time the Judicial, Public 
Works, Medical, Municipal, Police and Education departments 
were brought into proper organisation. 

The system of assessment of land revenue was faulty in the 
extreme. It was therefore decided to start a Land Revenue 
Survey and Settlement Department in 1875. Within a short 
period the assessment system was. thoroughly overhauled and the 
land revenue administration was settled on conditions similar to 
those obtaining in Bombay and other adjacent areas. 


Mr Mahbnob The Nizam Afzal-ud-daula died in February 1869 and was 
Ali Khan, succeeded by his infant son Mir Mahboob Ali Khan, who was 
hardly 3 years old at the time of his accession. With the approval 
of the Government of India Salar Jung and Ameer-e-Kablr Baha¬ 
dur were appointed co-regents until the Nizam should come of 
age. This gave Salar Jung freedom from the jealous and galling 
influence of the late Nizam and enabled him to go ahead with 
further reforms in the State. 


Communications in the State were steadily improving and the 
Hyderabad-Solapur Road had been completed by 1860. The 
Bombay-Madras Railway line had touched parts of the State like 
Gulbarga and Wadi by 1868. By 1878 the city of Hyderabad was 
connected by a broad-gauge line running from Hyderabad to 
Wad! with the Bombay-Madras Railway. 

To improve the administration of the State Salar Jung attracted 
talents available in all parts of the country and as a result a 
number of people from U.P., Bengal, Bombay and Madras enter¬ 
ed the services in Hyderabad. Some of them became famous in 
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later days, and distinguished themselves in various walks of life. 
Famous among them, who were drawn to Hyderabad under Salar 
Jung’s inspiration, were Syed Hussain Imad-ul-Mulk Bilgrami, 
Dr. Syed Ali Bilgrami, Mushtaq Hussain, Wiqarul-Mulk, Syed 
Mehdi Ali Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Mohib Hussain, Abdul Qayum, Dr, 
Aghornath Cbattopadhyaya and others. Legal talent was attract¬ 
ed from Bengal and Madras and we find a number of lawyers 
starting their practice in the courts of Hyderabad and the Resi¬ 
dency. Some of these lawyers like Ramchandra Pillay, Bar-at- 
Law, Rudra and others attained great fame in public life in the 
nineties of.the 19th Century. 

The judiciary had been improved by Salar Jung and a High 
Court and also a court of appeal had come into existence by the 
time Salar Jung’s regime came to a close. 

In the field of education a beginning was made during this 
period. A medical school founded in 1844 bad already sent out 
a number of doctors in the districts. In the year 18S5 the Dar-ul- 
ulum High School was established for education in English and 
Oriental languages. The City High School was established in 
1870 and Caderghar. High Shool in 1872. An Engineering School 
was started in 1870 with a view to train students for service in the 
Public Works Department, and the Madrasa-e-Aizza School for 
the Nizam’s family members, was opened in 1878. The school 
for noblemen founded in the residence of the minister in 1878 
later developed into the Madrasa-e-Aliya. The intermediate 
classes attached to the Caderghat High School were later 
affiliated to the Maduisorc-Aliya, resulting in the establishment 
of the Nizam College in 1887. 

Thus the reforms of Salar Jung, besides the pacification of the 
State, resulted in the growth of an educated element in the 
country. The introduction of fresh talent from other parts of 
India resulted in the growth of a middle class public opinion in 
the State. Although this introduction of people from outside led 
to a friction between the outsiders and the domiciles of the State 
known as the Mulki and non-MulkT agitation, yet a general 
awakening in the State was caused in no small measure by the 
people who had been drawn to Hyderabad from outside. It was 
during this period of Salar Jung’s regime that English and Urdu 
journals began to appear in the State and considerably helped the 
growth of public opinion. 

In his tours in India, Salar Jung came into contact with the 
movement for educational and social reforms started by Sir Syed 
Ahmed at Aligarh. The efforts of Sir Syed Ahmed had the full 
and active sympathy , of Salar Jung who rendered considerable 
financial assistance to the activities of Sir Syed Ahmed and his 
followers. Two officers of the Hyderabad State, Wiqar-ul-Mulk 
and Mohsin-ul-Mulk, who worked under Salar Jung, were later to 
take a zealous part in the development of the Aligarh College and 
other educational activities. 
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Thus Salar Jung’s period of office from 1853-1883 was a forma¬ 
tive period for Hyderabad. 

In 1884, the Nizam Mahboob Ali Khan attained majority. He 
was installed as the Nizam by the viceroy Lord Ripon. Sir Salar 
Jung JI was appointed prime minister. Urdu replaced Persian as 
the court language. 

The birth of the Indian National Congress at the end of the 
year 1885 was bound to have a profound effect on the educated 
classes in Hyderabad, as in other parts of the country. The 
Hyderabad administration, dominated as it was by officers like 
Mebdi Ali Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Imad-ul-Mulk Bilgrami, Wiqar-ul- 
Mulk and Mehdi Hasan Fateh Navaz Jung, who had been 
influenced by the social and political thought of Sir Sycd Ahmed, 
was highly critical of the Indian National Congress. Public 
opinion, on the other hand was sympathetic towards this new 
political awakening. Prominent among those, who supported the 
National Congress were Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya, Mulla 
Abdul Qayum, Ramchandra Pillay, Mohib Hussain the editor of 
Muallim-e-Shafiq and the pioneer of social reform in Hyderabad 
and Syed Akhil the editor of Hazar Dastan. The Urdu press wa9 
outstanding in its criticism against the British policies 
in India and in the Middle-East countries. It strongly supported 
Lord Ripon in the Ilbert Bill controversy and bitterly criticised 
the opposition to it engineered by vested British interests in India. 
It gave prominence to unfair and discriminatory treatment in 
which Englishmen both officials and non-officials indulged in 
India. It was thus, natural that when the Indian National 
Congress was established public opinion should be favourably 
inclined to it but the Hyderabad Government took up as stated 
earlier a critical artitude against this situation. On the other 
hand every encouragement was given to the activities of Sir Syed 
Ahmed in the educational and political field. 

In 1887, Salar Jung II resigned and was after a brief interval 
succeeded by Sir Asman Jah. 

Opinion in Hyderabad continued to be sharply divided between 
those who were in favour of the Congress and those against the 
organization. Broadly speaking, officials belonging to the group 
of Mohsin-ul-Mulk and others were opposed to the Congress while 
officers like Mulla Abdul Qayum and Dr. Aghornath Chatto¬ 
padhyaya, the press and the general public were in favour of this 
institution. 

In 1891, the Government of Hyderabad in the Home Depart¬ 
ment issued a circular imposing a number of restrictions on 
newspapers. The editors were expected under this circular not 
to publish anything that might “threaten an injury to a Govern¬ 
ment servant or tend to prejudice the mind of the people against 
His Highness the Nizam’s Government or. any of its officers”. 
This action of the Government was severely criticised in the press 
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of the day. The Urdu paper Shoukat-ul-lstam refused to sign CHAPTER 1, 

the agreement and commented upon it in very strong language 

ivith the result that it was suppressed, Modern 

Period. 


In the year 1892, Swami Giranand Saraswati visited Hyderabad 
and stayed with Mukund Lai. He delivered a number of lectures 
on the Arya Samaj. Due to his efforts the Ary a Samaj was 
established in Hyderabad City in 1892. Earlier, i.e., in 1891 the 
first Ary a Samaj in the State of Hyderabad had been established 
at Dharur in the district of Bid, due to the efforts of Pandit 
Bhagawat Swarup and Sri Gokul Pershad. The Ary a Samaj in the 
Hyderabad City started functioning in 1892. The President was 
Sri Kamta Pershad and the Secretary Mahatma Laxman Dasji. 
The first annual celebration of the Ary a Samaj was held at 
Kandaswami Bagh. Among the eminent persons who attended 
this function from outside the State were Swami Atmanand, 
Pandit Khushi Ram, Sri Kishandas and Sri Sevaklal. The Arya 
Samaj moved into its own building in 1905. Since, the Arya 
Samaj was for reforms in the existing religious observances, its 
lectures created a strong reaction amongst the orthodox section 
of the City. The Sanatan Dharma Maha Mandal was establish¬ 
ed at about the same time to counteract the activities of the 
Arya Samaj. The preachers of the Arya Samaj were Sri Gokul 
Pershad and Sti Deen Dayal Sharma. A number of religious dis- 
cussions seem to have been held between the Arya Samaj and the 
Sanatanists at this time and attracted considerable attention. In 
1894 two preachers of the Arya Samaj, viz., Pandit Bala Kishan 
Sharma and Niryanand Brahmachari were expelled from the 
State. 
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Another development was the institution of the Ganek Utsav c< jt» e * Vtsav 
celebrations in the year 1895 for the first time in the city. The ^started" 
Ganes Utsav had recently been started on a large scale in Maha- 
rastra through the inspiration of Lokamanya Tilak. These cele¬ 
brations became popular in a short time and spread in all parts 
of Maharastra. These celebrations generally lasted for more 
than a week and consisted of Bhajans, Melds and lectures on 
yarious topics of interest. They thus afforded the best means for 
public awakening. The Ganes Utsav celebrations in J 895. were 
held on a public scale in the city of Hyderabad in two places-, one 
at Sah Ali Banda and the other at Cadergha^. The GaneS Utsav 
at Sah Ali Banda was due to the initiative taken by. Sfjivram 
Shastri Gore and the Caderghat celebration was organised by 
students. 


The starting of the Gantf Utsav and the Arya Samaj move¬ 
ment was a very good means of rousing public opinion in the 
State- Their importance in the evolution of public opinion in 
Hyderabad cannot be over-emphasised. They provided virtually 
a training ground for workers in constructive action. Among 
those who joined the Arya Samaj in its early days were 
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Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar, who came over from Gulbarga and 
started practising in the courts of Hyderabad in the year 1896. 
In the following decade the Ary a Samaj received great 
encouragement at the hands of Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya, 
Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar and Pandit Sripat Damodhar Satwale- 
kar. Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar was very soon to become a great 
pioneer of political, social and educational reforms in the State. 

Meanwhile Mulla Abdul Qayum Khan, who had very cordial 
relations with Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya, and was a 
staunch supporter of the Congress, was carrying on his activities 
in the political and educational fields. In the field of education 
Mulla Abdul Qayum was responsible for the starting of the 
great Research Centre Dairat-ul-Maurif in 1891. This institu¬ 
tion has during the course of the last 70 years edited rare Arabic 
manuscripts and has earned a reputation for high ''standard of 
scholarship at home and abroad. Mulla Abdul Qayum was also 
responsible for the establishment of a State Central Library in 
1892. 

Mulla Abdul Qayum was a staunch advocate of Svadesi. In 
league with his friend Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya he start¬ 
ed the Svadeh agitation in Hyderabad in 1905. He also took a 
keen interest in the Ganes Ulsav celebrations of 1906 at the 
invitation of Mr. Keshav Rao Koratkar. 

In 1905, he inspired a number of young people like Moulavi 
Mohamed Akbar Ali, Moulavi Mohamed Mazhar and others to 
start an association called Anjuman-e-Marif which bad the aim 
of developing the social, intellectual and economic life of 
Hyderabad. A monthly known as Sahifa was also started under 
the editorship of Mr. Akbar Ali. One of the last articles which 
Abdul Qayum wrote in this magazine dealt with the Prophets 
of the Hindus. 

Sir Asman Jah, the Prime Minister, resigned in the year 1893 
and was succeeded by Sir Viqar-ul-Omrah. In that year the 
Nizam promulgated a set of rules known as "The Oanoon-ChaA- 
Mubarak”. 

The important features of the new scheme were the institu¬ 
tions of a Cabinet Council for executive business, and a legisla¬ 
tive Council for the purpose of framing laws, in place of the 
Council of State, which was an executive and legislative body 
combined, but which seldom met and hardly transacted any 
business. The Cabinet Council was a consultative body, com¬ 
posed of the Prime Minister, the Peshkar, and the departmental 
Ministers, the Prime Minister being the President. All matters 
of administrative importance were to be referred to this Council 
for settlement, as also were any matters on which there might 
be a difference of opinion between the departmental Ministers 
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and the Prime Minister. Certain classes of business were 
specially reserved for the consideration of the Cabinet Council, 
such as the annual State budget, final disposal of cases for report 
on which special commissions had been appointed, questions 
relating to state concessions, important questions arising out of 
the proceedings of the Legislative Council, and any other 
matters which from time to time were considered proper for the 
Council to deliberate upon. The Prime Minister, as President 
of the Council, had the right of over-ruling any decision arrived 
at by a majority of the Council subject to the Nizam’s consent. 

Under the scheme promulgated in 1898, a Legislative Council 
was constituted, consisting of the Chief Justice, a puisne Judge 
of the High Court, the Inspector-General of Revenue, the 
Director of Public Instruction, the Inspector-General of Police, 
and the Secretary. Rules were laid down to guide its work. 
The Legislative Council thus constituted met only three times 
under the presidency of the late Navab Fakhr-ul-Mulk Bahadur, 
the then Judicial Minister. 

In practice this Council used to meet for very brief periods. 
The limited scope of the Council and the very limited representa¬ 
tion to non-officials in it soon created a general feeling of dis¬ 
satisfaction among the educated public. 

Before the century came to a close Hyderabad witnessed two 
sensational events arising out of the activities of Mariiiha 
revolutionaries in the State. The first was the arrival in Raicur 
in 1898 of Balakrishna Hari Chafekar, accused of the murders 
of Col. Ryand and Ayrest in Poona and the second the 
insurrection of Rav Saheb alias Baba Saheb in the district of Bid 
in the year 1898-99. 

In the year 1897 Balakrishna Hari Chafekar, involved in the 
murder of Ryand and Ayrest in Poona, was arrested by 
Mr. Stephenson in the district of Raicur. For this arrest the 
Hyerabad Police received a reward from the Government of 
Bombay. Balakrishna Hari Chafekar seems to have stayed foi 
more than six months in the hills between Kopbal and Ganga- 
wati in the district of Raicur. He attracted a great deal of 
sympathy from the local people. 

In spite of the enquiries made by the Government of Bombay, 
the Hyderabad Police refused to reveal the name? of the 
informers who were responsible for the arrest of Balakrishna 
Hari Chafekar. In the statement of distribution of reward the 
names of the informers have not been mentioned. The episode 
of the Chafekars will show how strong was the sympathy 
among the local population for the Chafekars and how deeply 
were the informers afraid of the revelation of their names. The 
arrest of Chafekar, which took place at the end of 1898, reveals 
the movements of Maratha revolutionaries in the State of 
Hyderabad 
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ERron. ^ then Bombay Presidency. The decade between 1900—1912 
Hyderabad, is a formative period in the history of Hyderabad. 

The Svade.U 


Movement. 

In the year 1896, Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar who was practising 
in the courts of Gulbarga came to Hyderabad and started his 
practice in this City. Keshav Rao Koratkar was one of the 
great leaders produced by Hyderabad about this time. Bom in 
the year 1867 at Purjal in the Basmath taluq of the Parbhani 
district, he had his early education privately at Gulbarga. He 
served for some time in the local revenue office, but soon left the 
service and having succeeded in the Pleaders’ examination start¬ 
ed practising in the courts of Gulbarga. While at Gulbarga 
Sri Keshav Rao came under the influence of the strong awaken¬ 
ing in the educational, social and political fields coming over 
Mahara^tra at that period. He used to visit Poona frequently 
and attend functions like the VasanXa Vydkhyana Mala and 
have contacts with the leading personalities of Mabarastra. It 
was thus that Sri Keshav Rao got an urge to develop similar 
institutions in Hyderabad. When he came to Hyderabad in 
1896 he found that there was a great field for public activities, 
in the city. 

The Marathi-speaking public of Hyderabad felt the pressing 
need of having a Marathi Primary School where the education 
of their children would be carried on in the Marathi language 
and to give effect to this pressing need Sri Dingre and Sri Kar- 
markar started a private Marathi Primary School in the 
Hyderabad Residency Bazar in the year 1901. 


In the year 1902, Lord Curzon arrived in Hyderabad and the 
agreement assigning Berar on lease in perpetuity was signed on 
5th November 1902. The manner and method of the agreement 
shocked public opinion in Hyderabad and created a great feeling 
of resentment against the Government of India. All these 
factors tended to sharpen public opinion against the British. 
When the Svadesi Movement in the then British India started, 
it was enthusiastically welcomed in Hyderabad. Meetings were 
held in a number of places in 1906-1907 where Svadeji was 
preached and the boycott of foreign goods was urged. The 
preaching of Svadesi was carried on through the institutions 
like the Ary a Samaj, the Ganei Utsav and various societies. 
The arrest, trial and the subsequent deportation of Lokamanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak in 1908 gave a great fillip to the move¬ 
ment for Svadesi. Official reports of those days are full of 
measures taken to check these movements which embraced all 
communities in the State. The newspapers in Hyderabad 
becatTie bold and critical and guided and expressed public 
opinion in this cause. 
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Lists of the people who had sympathies with the Svadei't 
Movement and Lokamanya Tilak's activities were drawn up and 
a close watch was kept upon them. The official reports preserv¬ 
ed in the Centra! Records Office, Hyderabad teem with such 
references. 

Efforts of the administration were, as will be seen from the 
above reports, directed to keep the individual spirit abroad in 
check through (1) proscription of objectionable books, (2) prohi¬ 
bition of newspapers from outside the State, (3) expulsion of 
Outsiders working in the State and i(4) strong action against 
prominent workers in the field. 

In 1911, the Nizam Mahboob AH Khan died and was 
succeeded by Usman AH Khan on 29th August 1911. Soon 
after, the Prime Minister, Maharaja Sir Kishan Pershad Baha¬ 
dur was replaced by Salar Jung III who worked for 2 years until 
his resignation in 1914. The Svadesi Movement continued 
attracting widespread sympathy in the State. It took various 
forms, such as lectures, processions, Bhajan Mandatis, associa¬ 
tions, publication of literature eulogizing the heroes of the 
national movement, the printing of pictures on various articles 
of daily use like dhotis, match-boxes, lockets and buttons, etc. 

In 1914, the First World War broke out. It had a profound 
effect in the country. 

In the year 1915, Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya died. He 
had retired from the Nizam College in 1907. His death 
removed a very strong figure from the public life of Hyderabad. 
Ever since he came to Hyderabad in 1878 he was connected 
with all intellectual, social and political activities of the State. 
He drew round him scholars, politicians, literary writers and 
social reformers and inspired them to work with zeal in their 
respective field. The contribution of Dr. Aghornath to the 
public awakening in Hyderabad is without a parallel. 

It has been remarked above that Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar and 
Sri Waman Naik were during this period taking a prominent 
part in the public activities of the State. In the plague epi¬ 
demic which became a recurring feature in Hyderabad in those 
days, the social services of these two leaders and those of institu¬ 
tions like Arya Samaj were very noticeable. They also used to 
take interest in the politics of the country and were regularly 
visiting the sessions of the All-India National Congress. They 
had connections with educational institutions like the Vivek 
Vardhini High School and libraries like the Marathi Grantha 
Sangrahalaya. 

Interest ip the social evils began to be widespread among the 
enlightened people of the community during this period. In 
1913 the Humanitarian League was established with Rai Bal 
Mukund, a retired Judge of the High Court, as the President and 
Lalji Meghji and Ganesh Mul as the Secretary and the Joint 
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Chapter 2. Secretary. Rai Bal Mukund was the pioneer of reform Work 
— ■■■« *• among the Harijans in those days. The Humanitarian League 
was also joined by Sri Bhagya Reddy Varma who belonged to the 
scheduled caste and later developed into a social reformer. It 
The NiiSitis of was * n diese circumstances that Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar and Sri 
Hyderabad. Waman Naik conceived an idea of holding the Social Conferences 
The Stadesi under the auspices of the Hyderabad Social Service League which 
Movement. was established in the year 1915. Accordingly the first social 
conference was held at Kavanah in the district of Nanded in the 
year 1918 under the chairmanship of Sri Sadanand Maharaj. 
The second conference was held at Hadganv in the Nanded 
district under the chairmanship of Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar in 
1919. The third conference was held at Nanded in the following 
year under the chairmanship of Sri Waman Naik. The con¬ 
ferences passed a number of resolutions such as those for exten¬ 
sive primary education, greater attention to female education, 
opening of libraries in every taluka and welfare measures for the 
depressed classes. These conferences succeeded in attracting the 
attention of both the Government and the educated classes to the 
need for measures for social reforms in the State. 

To interest people in political reforms an association known as 
The Hyderabad State Reforms Association” was established With 
Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar as. the Vice-chairman and Sri Ragha- 
vendra Rao Sharma as the Secretary. It was decided to hold a 
conference under the auspices of the State Reforms Association in 
1918, but this could not be done on account of Government ban. 
The aims of the Hyderabad State Reforms Association were to 
bring out a political awakening in the State and fight for the 
political rights of the people. 

It was during this period that journals began to appear in 
Telugu and Marathi. The Nilagiri Patrika issued from Nal- 
gonda and Telugu Patrika issued from the district of Waratigal 
belonged to this period and they marked the beginning of 
Telugu journalism in Hyderabad. The Marathi weekly Nizam 
Vijaya appeared in 1920 and for three decades contributed 
greatly to the growth of public opinion in the State. 

The Congress Movement which was gaining ground in the 
rest of the country had its effect in Hyderabad as well. A 
Congress Committee was formed in Hyderabad with Sri Waman 
Naik as the President in 1918. The Montague Chelmsford 
Report published in 1918 was the subject of strong criticism 
throughout the country. 


The subsequent events, like the Rowlatt Acts and the Jalian- 
wala Bagh tragedy created a profound effect throughout the 
country. Added to this was the Khildfat Agitation. Hyderabad 
too witnessed the effects of the Congress Movement and the 
Khildfat struggle. 
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In 1919, the administration in Hyderabad underwent a struc¬ 
tural change. On 17th November 1919, the old Cabinet Council 
was dissolved and the administration of the State was entrusted 
by the Nizam to an Executive Council with a President. 

About the reforms of the Legislative Council, the Nizam 
issued a Firman on 5th February 1920 (14th famadi-uUAwwal 
1338 H.). The Firman is as follows: — 

“Through the Firman of 22nd Safar 1338 H, (16th Novem¬ 
ber 1919) we established an Executive Council with a view to 
make the administration of the State more efficient. Through 
the same Firman it has. been stated that the Legislative 
Council will continue to work under the existing rules until 
they should be modified. Of the reforms which my revered 
father had achieved in the State, the establishment of a 
Legislative Council was an important one. Since the Legis¬ 
lative Council came into existence some minor reforms have 
been introduced in it, but they are not suitable to the changed 
circumstances, nor are they of a nature which would achieve 
the aspirations of our dear subjects and take them on the path 
of progress. It is hoped that the constitution given to the 
Executive Council will result in an efficient administration. 
A good beginning has been made and from the present work¬ 
ing of the administration, the correctness of measures taken 
by us would be apparent. In the further reforms to be under¬ 
taken we have thought of a plan to enquire how best the 
sphere of the Executive Council could be expanded and how 
healthy development of the Legislative Council could take 
place so as to make it more useful. For this purpose we did 
instruct the President of the Executive Council, Sir Ali Imam 
through this Firman to collect information as early as possible 
to enable further measures to be taken. Keeping in view the 
social and educational progress achieved by the people, the 
enquiry should take into consideration the following: — 

1. The number of franchise on an expanded scale. 

2. Direct voting system. 

3. Elections from the Upper Classes. 

4 . Protection of the rights of the minorities. 

5. Qualification for voting. 

6. Nomination of officials. 

7 . Powers and functions, 

Through this Firman the President of the Legislative Council 
is authorised to appoint an Enquiry Committee. This Com¬ 
mittee should make enquiries on the above lines and submit its 
report, on how best to achieve the above aims, to the Executive 
Council. The necessary orders will be passed after the Executive 
Council submits its opinion on the report”. 
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As instructed in the Firman, the President of the Executive 
Council appointed Rai Bal Mukund, an ex-judge of the High 
Court, for this purpose to enquire and report. The report was 
submitted by Rai Bal Mukund after enquiry after one and a half 
year, but no action was taken on the report. 

While the administrative structure of the State was under¬ 
going a change, the attention of the State was diverted to the 
Khildfat Agitation and the Congress Movement which were 
sweeping over the country at this time. Hyderabad too took a 
prominent part in the movement. 

The First World War (1914—1918) brought in its wake further 
public awakening. The Civil Disobedience Movement of the 
Congress and the Khilafat Agitation saw an unprecedented 
agitation of public mind in Hyderabad. The Government, tried 
to suppress the agitation for reforms. From the beginning of 
the 20th century a number of public workers had to leave the 
State. Pandit S. D. Satavalekar, D. A. Tuljapurkar, Pandit 
Taranath, Raghavendra Sharma were some of the public workers 
who had to leave the State on account of activities not to the 
liking of the Government. The movement to have regional 
conferences for Marathvada, Telangana and Karnatak was also 
started in the twenties. Public education focussed its attention 
on the lack of service opportunity for the majority community 
of the State since about 90 per cent of the services in the State 
were held by the Muslims. Agitation also grew against the 
widespread corruption which prevailed in the State during this 
period. The result was that a strong British element was 
introduced in the administration of the state. Partly this was 
also the effect of the persistent efforts of the Nizam to get back 

the possession of Berar and to acquire a status of equality with 

the Government of India. 

With the rapidly rising number of educated youth and the 
struggle for a place in the services, communal agitation began 

to make itself felt. This took the shape of the MulkT and non- 

Mulki agitation and also the struggle between the major com¬ 
munities of the State. While the Hindu community was moving 
towards reforms in the State, the leaders who influenced the 
Muslim community began to think in terms of consolidating the 
privileges already enjoyed by the community. While the 
Government could not prevent the march of public opinion, it 
yvas not very keen to see the development of the Congress move¬ 
ment in the state. Under these circumstances communal move¬ 
ments found a ready field in the state. The rise of the Ittehdd- 
uLMusalmin and its militant wing, the Razakars under the 
leadership first of Bahadur Yar Jung, a Jdgirddr and then of 
Rasim Rajvi was a feature of the period between 1930 and 1940 
in the state. 

In 1930, Sir William Barton, Resident of Hyderabad, sub¬ 
mitted a memorandum containing the following significant 
observations, “Flung almost completely across the Indian 
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Peninsula, the great State of Hyderabad holds a strategic posi¬ 
tion of the first importance both from the political and military 
point of view. In an emergency, it could practically isolate the 
South from the North Though the vanity of the Nizam was 
tickled by fulsome words used in official pronouncements, he was 
reminded of his. subservience whenever an occasion arose. Lord 
Reading, in his famous letter of March 26, 1926, addressed to the 
Nizam, refused to treat the Indian Princes as equals, whatever 
the language of the treaties. According to the viceroy, res¬ 
ponsibility for the defence and internal security of the country 
gave the paramount power the right to intervene at its discretion 
in the internal affairs, of the State 3 . The establishment of a 
State Congress was opposed by the Government and many 
obstructions were placed in its functioning. Restriction on 
religious and civil liberties agitated public feelings throughout 
the state. They had their repercussions in other parts of India. 
The Satydgraha sponsored by the Ary a Samdj in 1938 for the 
removal of religious disabilities was a turning point in the 
history of Hyderabad. In this Satydgraha the Government 
found itself ror the first time very much on the defensive. The 
State Congress, too, offered Satydgraha at this time to achieve 
its right of establishing itself. Among the leaders of public 
opinion who emerged into the forefront of the struggle at this 
time were Sri Govindrao Nanai, the pleader from ParbhanI, 
Sri Digambarrao Bindu, who later became Home Minister in the 
Government of Hyderabad, Dr. Mcikote, later Minister for 
Finance, B. Ramkrishna Rao, later Chief Minister, Shri Vinayak- 
rao Koratkar, the son of Keshavrao Koratkar and later Finance 
Minister in Hyderabad Government, Swami Ramanand Tirth, 
Phulchand Gandhi, K. V. Ranga Reddi, Shri Devising Chavan and 
others. 

In 1937, feeling that some reforms were due in the State, Gov¬ 
ernment appointed a Committee under Diwan Bahadur Arava- 
mudu Ayyangar to suggest a scheme of reforms for the State. 
The terms of reference for the Committee were however only to 
suggest the setting up of a body through whom Government 
would be in a position to ascertain the wishes of the people. 
The theory was that the Nizam held his power from God and 
that he could not surrender bis sovereignty to the people. The 
Committee suggested a very modest scheme for the setting up 
of an assembly representative of various sections of the people. 
Even this scheme was opposed tooth and nail by the Ittehad-ul- 
Musalmin and the Razakars led by Bahadur Yar Jung, who felt 
that it would mean a surrender of the right of Muslims to the 
majority community. In 1938 the great Satydgraha movement 
in Hyderabad was started. Maharastra Parishad contributed a 
large Bhare in that struggle. Most of the Working Committee 
members and other prominent workers of the Maharastra 
Conference joined the Satydgraha movement one after another. 

1 K. M. Munshi, The End of an Era, Hyderabad Memoirs, p. XXII. 

* Ibid. 
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This resulted naturally in a virtual effacement of the formal 
existence of the Conference Committees and their day to day 
work. The situation remained unaltered for a considerable 
time even till about the end of 1940. A section of young workers 
who had joined the State Congress, struggle was not willing to 
revert back to the provincial plane of the Maharajtra Confer¬ 
ence. They were reluctant to revive the activities of the Maha- 
raptra Conference. The State Congress, was not able to function 
on account of the continued ban. Thus there was no organiza¬ 
tional medium through which people could work unitedly and 
create popular sanctions behind them. Arrests and imprison¬ 
ments were not over. Swami Ramanand Tirth and some of his 
colleagues had, under the advice of Mahatma Gandhi, started 
individual Satydgraha. Sjt. Govindasaji Shroff, Waghmare and 
some other active workers from Aurangabad were arrested and 
imprisoned on the ground that they were communists. In the 
Maharastra Conference, therefore, there were very few active 
workers who could successfully carry on its activities. 


It was, however, considered advisable to hold the third session 
of the Conference in Nanded district. Umrl was selected as the 
best venue for the session and Mr. Kashinathrao Vaidya was 
elected president unanimously. This session was held at the end 
of May 1941. 

This session was a great step forward and unique in several 
other respects. This was the first session of the Maharastra 
Conference in which agriculturists in thousands had gathered to 
witness its proceedings. This was the first session when the 
ideal of responsible Government was discussed and preached 
both in the presidential address as well as in the proceedings of 
the Conference. The main resolution of the Conference was 
pertaining to the Constitutional Reforms Scheme of 1939. This 
resolution rejected the Reforms Scheme as “ Inadequate, unsatis¬ 
factory and reactionary ”. 

In this Reforms Scheme larger representation was, given to the 
vested interests than to the agriculturists and labourers, who 
form the main bulk of the nation. The Conference had 
demanded that “ a Constitution, the ultimate aim of which is 
Responsible Government, should be framed with the help of 
popular representatives, and immediately enforced ”. 

During the course of the next year some useful work was 
turned out by the Conference workers and its Committees. The 
late Shri Laxuman Rao Valujkar of Aurangabad was the main 
inspiration and guide of the younger workers,. It was mainly 
through his efforts that several adult schools and literacy centres 
were opened in the districts. Members were enrolled in 
thousands and other useful activities, were taken up. The All 
India political situation was deteriorating day by day. It had its 
repercussions even in Hyderabad. War-time restrictions were 
freely utilised ito suppress political activities. No relief could be 
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seen in the immediate future. The August 1942 movement 
burst as an avalanche. The State of Hyderabad had its share in 
this struggle. Thus there was another break in the work of the 
Maharastra Conference. 
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However, the fourth session was taken at Aurangabad in 1942 
mainly through the efforts of Mr. Waghmare, Sri Gonvindas 
Shroff and other young workers of Aurangabad who were 
released after a long imprisonment. The Aurangabad session 
was the real beginning of the organizational growth of Marath- 
vada, So long, the Maharastra Conference had no regular 
constitution. A constitution was framed after the Partur session 
and would have ordinarily passed in the second session at Latur. 
The session was, however, given up in protest and the organiza¬ 
tion had no constitution passed in the open session. The Umri 
Session could pass it but the main consideration which weighed 
with the leaders of the Conference was about the difficulty of 
adopting the same ideal which was originally framed at the time 
of the Latur session. Some of them thought that after the State 
Congress struggle it was not possible for them to adopt any 
constitution which had no responsible Government as its ideal. 
If they had accepted Responsible Government as an ideal in 
their constitution, they reasonably feared that the Government 
would automatically ban the organization. Thus the attempt 
was deferred for the time being and the constitution was adopt¬ 
ed in the Aurangabad Session of 1943. The Conference was 
presided by Shri Shridhar Waman Naik, b.a., Bar-at-law. The 
main political resolutions passed by the Conference are a great 
land-mark in the progress of the people’s movement in Marath- 
va<Ja. The main political resolution and the programme, adopt¬ 
ed in the session gave a new turn to the whole movement of the 
Conference. Meanwhile the Second World War had broken out 
and no further progress in the setting up of assembly could take 
place. When the war ended in 1945, the entire country was in 
the throes of the Quit India movement. In Hyderabad Bahadur 
Yar Jung had been followed by the extremist leader Kasim 
Razvi. Bands of militant Razakars spread all over the State 
creating a great sense of insecurity among the people. At the 
end of December 1943 Swami Ramanand Tirtha issued a state¬ 
ment in which he reviewed the political situation in the State 
and warned the Government to read the signs of the times and 
grant freely, if not what was absolutely desirable, at least what 
was inevitable. The acid test of what was inevitable under the 
given situation in Hyderabad, he continued, was the lifting of 
the ban on the State Congress, which in fact would wisely be 
conceding the elementary civic right of free association and 
recognition of the right of the people to strive for Responsible 
Government. He further said “the struggle the Hyderabad 
State Congress has passed through in 1938, 1940 and 1942, 

remains perforce unfulfilled. The Government has not as yet 
seen its way to effect any change in its policy towards it. It 
ghall therefore be the duty of one and all who believe in and are 
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!. working for a progressive and democratic Hyderabad State to 
strive to get the ban on the organisation lifted. The State 

Congress has all along stood and striven for definite principles 
and has made its indelible mark on the political history of the 

of State. . The freedom of the people of the State can only mean 
the attainment of Responsible Government under the aegis of 

’ H.E.H. the Nizam and I am confident that all the democratic 
forces, individuals and organisations shall popularise this ideal 
and mobilise the strength of public opinion behind it, so that the 
demand of the State Congress is made irresistible However 
the State congressmen who were working in the provincial 
conferences before 1938 re-entered the conferences with a new 
spirit and a new vision. They gave the organisations a definite 
political bias. Thenceforward the political organisations became 
in effect instruments for educating and organising the people for 
the very political objectives for which the State Congress stood. 
Although the ideal of Responsible Government was not incor¬ 
porated in their respective constitutions, for a long time, it was 
propagated through their resolutions and speeches. The mini¬ 
mum political demands of these conferences were for granting 
civil liberty and lifting of tbc ban on the State Congress. Thus 
the illegal State Congress was gathering popular strength behind 
it as time rolled on. It was evident that, the State Congress was 
in fact banned for having Responsible Government as its ideal 
although the Government had tried to hide its intentions behind 
several other objections. In 1940 the seven satyagrahis headed by 
Swami Ramanand Tirth had offered themselves for arrest for the 
vindication of their right to preach the ideal of Responsible 
Government. Other State Congressmen in the provincial confer¬ 
ences practically asserted this right. Mr. Kashinath Rao Vaidya 
presiding over the 3rd session of the Maharastra Conference held 
in 1941 at UmrT (Nanded district) pleaded the cause of Respon¬ 
sible Government in his presidential address. The conference at 
the same time, while rejecting the reforms of 1939 demanded a 
new reforms scheme based upon Responsible Government. 

The first jitters of the intention of the Government to suppress 
the conference were already being experienced. The life of a 
political worker was already in danger. Threats were being held 
out to them, their houses were being attacked, they were being 
shot at and murdered. The brutal murder of Shri Govindrao 
Pansare, a brilliant and selfless worker of the State Congress at 
Asshapur in Nanded district by an armed band, two hundred 
strong, was indeed the work of the antidemocratic and counter¬ 
revolutionary forces. There could be no other reason against 
such a man who throughout his life served the people without 
making any distinction of caste or community, who was a 
devotee of non-violence and truth and who worked throughout 
his life for the amelioration of the masses. It was an action 
directed against those who dared to oppose and lay bare the 
atrocities and corruption of the officials ; it was an action against 
the vanguard of democratic forces and a challenge to the growing 
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aspirations of the people and those who championed them ; it was 
a shot fired at the rising tide of the mass awakening. 

This indirect repression was supported by the direct one by 
the Government Hundreds of workers on the democratic front 
were put under arrest, scores were fired upon and worst crimes 
of rape, loot and arson were perpetrated by the police against 
the people in places like Macharadpalli, Aknoor, and Suryapeth. 

But all this could not deter the democratic forces from their 
onward march. As the hour of India’s Independence drew 
nearer, the rabid communal activities of the Ittehad-ul- 
Musalmin increased in volume and violence. The State 
Congress fought valiantly against these elements. Meanwhile 
the Government of Hyderabad which had till now been led by 
moderates like Sir Mirza Ismail had come into the hands of 
the Razakar supported leaders, who brought the State to a 
difficult position, through their spirit of adventurism. 

India won its Independence in 1947. The future of Hyderabad 
was now to be settled. Public opinion in Hyderabad was over¬ 
whelmingly in favour of joining the Indian Union. This was 
opposed by the leader of the Razakars who now controlled the 
Government. All efforts of moderates like Sir Mirza Ismail and 
Sir Sultan Ahmad to establish the relation between the Indian 
Union and Hyderabad in consonance with the realities of the 
situation were opposed by the Razakars. The movement of the 
State Congress to force Hyderabad to join the Indian Union was 
strongly attacked by the communal elements. In the latter 
struggle thousands went to jail and suffered severely at the hands 
of the administration. Due to the activities of the Razakars 
hundreds of thousands of Hindus had to flee the State and take 
shelter in numerous camps set up by the sympathetic Indian 
opinion across the borders. The district of Nanded too had its 
share of public workers who fought and suffered. At last the 
Government of the Union moved into the Nizam’s State and after 
a brief hut brilliant police action, put an end to the intolerable 
conditions prevailing in the State. Soon after, elections were 
held in the State and a representative Government was set up. 
The State of Hyderabad acceded to the Indian Union. 

In 1956, following the reorganisation of States the district of 
Nanded along with the other districts of Marathvada became a 
part of the then Bombay State and in 1960, of the Maharashtra 
State with the creation of that State. 
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CHAPTER 3 — THE PEOPLE 

The Population of Nandep District according to the CHAPTER 3. 
Census of 1961, is 10,79,674 (m. 5,47,974; £. 5,31,700). The Th , Peopl# . 
rural areas accounted for 9,23,806 persons (m. 4,66,836 ; f. 4,56,970) population. 
and the urban areas for 1,55,868 persons (m. 81,138; f. 74,730). 

The rural-urban ratio of population in the district works out at 
6:1 (approximately). The Census Report of 1911 analysed the 
growth of population in Marathvada districts. The following 
extracts borrowed from the Report throw a light on the popula¬ 
tion trends in Nanded district. 

“The population of Marathwara has not increased as Growth of 
rapidly as that of Telingana. Its percentage of increase opuianon. 
during the decade might have been expected to show a larger 
increase than Telingana. The occurrence of plague in some 
of the Marathwara districts has been a counteracting influence. 

Even otherwise the increase of population in Marathwara 
cannot cope with that of Telingana. For one thing, practically 
all the cultivable area in the Division has come under cultiva¬ 
tion and there is very little room for expansion. It has been 
pointed out in the first chapter that rice cultivation, which is 
inconsiderable in Marathwara, has the capacity of supporting 
a proportionately larger population than that of any other 
crops. The scanty and uncertain rainfall is another feature of 
the conditions of Marathwara which is opposed to a rapid 
growth of population. It seems probable that Marathwara is 
already supporting a population much nearer to the maxi¬ 
mum capacity of its agriculture than Telingana. If it 
develops modem industries, its possibilities will, of course, 
vastly increase. The case of Marathwara furnishes a good 
illustration of what has been offered in paragraph 37 as one 
probable cause of the high price of food-grains. Nearly all 
the cultivable land is cultivated. The population is pressing 
against the margin of cultivation. ” 

“ It follows from what has been said in the last paragraph Movement of 
that considerable expansion of the population in the Marath- in Ma<r 3 thw 3 ra 
wara districts cannot be expected in the natural course of districts, 
things, and that when such an expansion does occur, some 
new development in the shape either of the substitution of 
more paying crops, of improved methods in cultivation or of 
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the establishment of new industries, should be looked for in 
explanation of it. When, however, the pressure of the land 
has been recently relieved by some great natural calamity or 
by emigration, the population will expand at a rapid rate till 
it encounters again the iron limits set by the lack of cultivable 
land to the growth of a predominantly agricultural com¬ 
munity. ” 

The increase in Nanded district was 21.4 per cent during the 
decade. This increase was almost exactly in the same order as 
the decrease during the previous decade. That the increase was 
mainly due to the loss in 1901, is sufficiently plain. In Nanded 
the rehound has been proportionately greater than the loss 
during 1891—1901. This could be attributed to the cultivation 
of rice in certain parts of the district, and the opening of the 
Godavari Valley Railway route. 

The population of Nanded district was 6,49,825 in 1921, of which 
the immigrants were 5,203. As per the 1931 Census, the actual 
population of the district stood at 7,06,773, of which 5,960 were 
immigrants. 

The density of population per square mile during the respec¬ 
tive Census years was as follows: — 

1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 

183 186 153 186 178 192 

The Census Report* of 1931 has observed that “ Since then 
(i.e., 1911 Census), one of the natural checks to the growth of the 
population, namely influenza, came into play and gave rise in 
the decade under report to a general increase of population in 

all the Marathwara districts . 8 in Nander . but the 

fact remains that in none of these districts is there fresh culti¬ 
vable land available to any large extent, and, therefore, it may 
be said that there is pressure of the population on the resources 
of the land.” 

The Census Reportf of 1951 summed up the growth of 
population in Nanded district in the following words “ During 
the last three decades Nanded district has increased its popula¬ 
tion by 35.8 per cent which is considerably below the corres¬ 
ponding increase of 49.7 per cent recorded by the (Hyderabad) 
State. Even this impressive increase is to a large extent due to 
the industrial and commercial prosperity of Nanded town. This 
comparatively slow growth is due to various factors. The 
immigration into the district from all areas beyond the district 
is not keeping pace with growth of its population. The immi¬ 
grants in this district formed 7.5 per cent of the total enumerat¬ 
ed population of the district in 1921. The percentage decreased 
to 5.7 in 1931, i.e., during the trade depression. It has now 


* Census of India, 1931, Vol. XXIII, Hyderabad State, Part I Report, p. 35. 
t Census of India, 1951, Vol. IX, Hyderabad, Part I A,, pp. 50-51. 
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again improved to 7.2, but is still lower than what it was in 
1921. Contrary to this, emigration from the district to other 
areas within the State records a decisive increase. These 
emigrants who numbered less than 19,000 in 1921 increased to 
26,655 in 1931 and are now as much as 55,660. As explained in 
detail elsewhere, the neighbouring district of Nizamabad, is 
attracting relatively a large number of emigrants from this dis¬ 
trict. There does not, however, seem to have been any marked 
variation in the scale of emigration from the district to areas 
beyond the State. Thus both accelerated emigration and 
decelerated immigration are responsible to some extent to the 
retarded growth of the population of the district as compared to 
other areas in the State. There is no doubt that this district did 
record considerable progress in the earlier decades of this 
century. But subsequently, apart from the setting up of a 
textile factory in Nanded Town, the rate of this progress slowed 
down considerably. Besides, this district has also had its share 
of the epidemics, particularly plague and cholera, which break 
out from time to time in the State. Life in this district especi¬ 
ally in Hadgahv Tahsil and Nanded Town, was also dislocated 
considerably for some months prior to and following the Police 
Action. All these factors explain its relatively retarded growth 
as compared with the average for the State. 

The growth of the population of this district since the 
beginning of this century is, however, relatively more imposing. 
This is due to the fact that, like Parbhani, this district benefited 
considerably during the decade 1901—1911 because of the 
opening of the Godavari Valley Railway line and the consequent 
expansion of industries and commerce and the fairly prosperous 
agricultural years which characterised the decade. ” 


The growth of population in Nanded town has been analysed 
by the Census Report* of 1951 in the following words: “Nanded 
town had even less than 15,000 persons at the beginning of this 
century. It is now inhabited by over 65,000 persons, which 
makes it a very close second to Aurangabad the fourth town of the 
State. Thus, its population has increased by as much as 358 per 
cent during the course of the last fifty years. No other town in 
the State, apart from Kothagudem which suddenly developed 
into the largest colliery town in Southern India, records such an 
unusually heavy increase. But what makes this increase more 
remarkable is the fact that, although its population has increased 
consistently from decade to decade since 1901, the increase was 
by as much as 77 per cent during the last decade 1941—1951 
itself. Nanded Town is now the second biggest of the agricul¬ 
tural markets in the whole of the State from the point of view 
of the value of its annual turnover. Besides, it is one of the 
most important of the State’s industrial towns. This decade has 
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• Census of India, 1951, Vol. IX, Hyderabad Part, I-A, page 245. 
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firmly established its position as the chief commerdal-cum- 
industrial urban unit in the north-western districts of the State. 
Its nearest competitor in the future decades is likely to be 
Jalana Town ” 


The population of the district and decade variation rates 
since 1901 are given in the following table: — 



TABLE No. 1 

Variation in Population during sixty years, Nanded district 
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•The 1951 Census Population of Remtapur village is not included in the District Total. However the same is included in the Deglur tahsil 
(1951). Hence tahailwise figures will not add up to District Total. 
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The population of the district increased by 22 per cent in the 
decade 1901-11. The satisfactory conditions of crops and 
recovery from the famine in the earlier decade contributed to 
the considerable growth of population. Besides the opening of 
the Godavari Valley Railway line and consequent expansion of 
commerce and industries contributed to the growth of popula¬ 
tion. The crop failures and influenza epidemic of 1918-19 were 
the principal reasons for the decrease of 3.17 per cent in the 
population during 1911—21. In the decade 1921—31, the popu¬ 
lation increased by 8.76 per cent particularly due to the improved 
crop conditions. From 1931 onwards the population continued 
to increase. The decade 1951—61 witnessed the highest growth 
rate of 22.2 per cent. This could be attributed to the control of 
epidemics and other diseases since 1950. The reduced death 
rate contributed to the higher growth rate substantially. 

The percentage variation of population during 1951—61 for 

the district and each of the tahsils is given below: — 


Nanded district .. 

. . 

.. +22-20 

Kinwat tahsil 

• • 

+ 32-79 

Hadgahv tahsil 

* • 

.. +26-32 

Nanded tahsil 

• ♦ 

+20-29 

Kandhar tahsil 


.. +19-53 

Biloli tahsil 


.. +16-37 

Deglur tahsil 

• • 

.. +24-08 

Bhokar mahal 


+2H0 

Mukhed mahal 


.. +23-62 


The density of population in Nanded district (271 per square 
mile) is lower than the density in Maharastra State (334 per 
square mile). The following statement gives the density in 
Nanded district and its tahsils. 

Density 
per square 
mile 





1951 

1961 

Nanded district 

. « 


.. 221 

271 

Kinwat tahsil 



.. 110 

146 

Hadgahv tahsil 



.. 181 

228 

Nanded tahsil 



413 

497 

Bhokar mahal 



.. 182 

221 

Kandhar tahsil 



.. 231 

276 

Biloli tahsil 



.. 268 

312 

Mukhed mahal 



.. 243 

300 

Deglur tahsil 



.. 277 

343 
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The district witnessed a very sharp increase in the density of 
population from 163 in 1921 to 271 per square mile in 1961. 
However, the density in the district has been lower than the 
State average at every Census enumeration. 

The density of population varies from 146 persons in Kinwat 
tahsil to 497 persons per square mile in Nanded tahsil. The 
difference might be due to topography, state of agriculture and 
the growth of urban centres. The high density in Nanded 
tahsil is mainly due to the Nanded town. The northern tahsils 
(Hadganv, Kinwat and Bhokar) are sparsely populated. This 
can be attributed to the undulating topography and forest 
areas. In the central and southern tahsils the soil is fertile and 
capable of maintaining higher density of population. 

The extent of urbanisation of population in Nanded district 
compares less favourably with that in Maharastra State. As per 
the 1961 Census the percentage of urban population to total 
population is 14.44 in Nanded district and 28.22 in Maharastra 
State. The development of urban centres has been slow in the 
district. 

The proportion of urban population decreased in 1911, in 
comparison to that of 1901. Since then it registered a gradual 
increase up to 1951. The 1961 Census witnessed a decline in 
urban population. Since 1911 the number of towns also wit¬ 
nessed an increase up to 1951. The Census of 1961 redefined 
the term town and as. such places returned as towns in former 
Censuses were declassified by the Census of 1961. This resulted 
in the decrease of urban population. 

The following table gives the urban population, the rate of 
decade variation in urban population and the percentage of 
urban to total population at each Census since 1901: — 



Area and Population in Urban areas, Nanded district 


landed bisTftkJr 
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The 1961 Census returns regarding area and population of 
towns in the district are given in the following table: — 

TABLE No. 3 

Area and Population of Towns in Nanded district 


Town 

(1) 

Area 

Population 

(4) 

Sq. miles 

(2) 

Km* 

(3) 

Nanded ,. .. .. .. 

3-73 

9-66 

81,087 

Deglur 

7-33 

18-98 

14,636 

Dharmabad 

14-42 

37-35 

9,917 

Kupdalvadh. •• •• •• . ._ .. 

8-49 

21-99 

8,761 

Kinwat 

13-00 

33-67 

7,221 

Kandhar .. .. .. .. ^ 

5-61 

14-53 

6,630 

Mukhed 

12-78 

33-10 

6,610 

Mudkhed .. 

5-76 

14 92 

6,601 

HadgSnv ,. 

9-91 

25-67 

5,522 

PethUmarl.. 

3-22 

8-34 

4,443 

Biloli .ylg •• 

7-57 

19-61 

4,400 


Nanded district has remained predominantly rural in charac¬ 
ter. The percentage of rural population to total population is as 
high as 85.56 (1961 Census.). The corresponding percentage for 
Maharastra State is 71.78. 


The rural population of Nanded district increased by 78.87 
per cent in 1961 over that in 1901*, and by 51.84 per cent over 
that in 1921. 

The rate of growth of urban population has been faster than 
that of rural population. Increased urbanisation took place at 
the cost of rural population. Consequently rural population 
increased at a lower rate than total population. The Censuses 
of 1911 and 1961 however recorded a higher growth rate of 
rural population over total population. This phenomenon 
during 1961 can be attributed, among other reasons, to the 
declassification of one town into a village. 


* The percentage absorption of the population over a period of time was larger 
in rural than in urban areas. 
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The following table gives the rates of variation and the 
percentages of rural population to total population in the district 
since 1901 : — 

TABLE No. 4 

Variation in Rural Population in Nanded district 
(1901 to 1961) 
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Year 

(1) 

Rate of variation 
in rural popula¬ 
tion 

(2) 

Percentage of 
rural population 
to total popula¬ 
tion 

(3) 

1901 


. , . . 

, . 

,. 

, , 

93-86 

1911 



• • 


+ 22-3B 

94-18 

1921 

.. 


* * 

, 

-3-74 

93-63 

1931 

• • 




\ + 7-17 

92-26 

1941 

4 ■ 



.. 

+ 8-59 

90-28 

1951 

. < 


* * 


+ 5-25 

84-35 

1961 


. . 



+ 23-96 

85-56 


The following table gives the area, number of inhabited 
villages, rural population, average population per inhabited 
village and number of inhabited villages per 100 square miles of 
rural area: — 
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The frequency distribution of villages according to population 
is given below: —■ 


TABLE No. 6 

Villages classified by Population, 1961 


Population Group 

(1) 

Number of 
inhabited 
villages 

(2) 

Population 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

Total Rural areas . . 

1,325 

466,836 

456,970 

Villages with Less than 200 

174 

10,461 

10,096 

Villages with 200— 499 

425 

75,209 

73,281 

Villages with 500—999 .. 

485 

175,169 

172,645 

Villages with 1,000--1,999 

185 

126,121 

123,960 

Villages with 2,000—4,999 

53 

71,051 

68,583 

Villages with 5,000—9,999 

3 

8,825 

8,405 

Villages with 10,000 and above .. 





Migration of population is an important aspect to be consi¬ 
dered in the study of population. The statistics of immigration 
in Nanded district as furnished by the 1961 Census reveal that 
the immigrants form a very sizeable proportion of the total 
persons enumerated. This can be attributed to, >(i) the industrial 
and commercial development of Nanded town, (ii) settlement of 
Sikhs of Punjab origin in the Gurudwar town of Nanded, and 
(iii) the reorganisation of States on linguistic basis in 1956. In 
the case of women, marriage is an important factor affecting 
migration. 

The proportion of population enumerated at place of birth 
and other places is given in the following table:-— 

TABLE No. 7 

Population by places of birth, Nanded district, 1961 


(1) 

Total 

population 

(2) 

Place of 
enumera¬ 
tion 

(3) 

Elsewhere 
in the 
district 

(4) 

Outside 

the 

district 
but in 
Maha¬ 
raja 

(5) 

Outside 

Maha¬ 

raja 

(6) 

Persons 

1,079,674 

709,417 

255,048 

69,294 

44,648 


547,974 

441,369 

64,970 

23,761 

17.372 

Females 

531,700 

268,048 

190,078 

45,533 

27,276 

Percentage to total 






population. 






Persons 

100 

65-78 

23-65 

6-43 

4-14 


100 

80-62 

11-87 

4-34 

317 

Females 

100 

50-48 

35-80 

8-58 

5-14 
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The lower percentage of women born at the place of enumera¬ 
tion is generally due to women married outside their place of 
birth. The marriage migration of females is considerably 
higher from within the district and from the adjoining districts 
as well. “Nanded being a border district, marriage may be an 
important factor for a large number of females migrating from 
the adjoining districts of Andhra Prades*”. 

The mode of expression of any section of the people is an 
important aspect in the study of the people and their culture, 
Hence the study of languages becomes an integral part of the 
study of the people. The study becomes all the more interest¬ 
ing due to the presence of a multiplicity of languages and 
dialects. Though most of the dialects have a distinguishable 
and identifiable character, many of them present an interesting 
admixture due to proximity. 

The multi-lingual pattern in Nanded district is influenced 
mainly by two factors. The first of these is location of the dis¬ 
trict in the linguistic map. It occupies an area on the border 
between Maharastra and Telugu speaking Andhra PradeS. 
Hence there is a considerable influence of Telugu on Marathi 
and other languages in Nanded. The second factor is the 
dominance of Urdu during the Nizam rule. Urdu, which was 
an official language during the Nizams was almost a compulsory 
subject in schools and colleges. It was also a medium of 
instruction at the Osmania University. Till the establishment 
of the Marathwada University, Nanded was included in the 
jurisdiction of the Osmania University. 

The languages and dialects, returned as mother tongues in 
1961 Census, are given below: — 

TABLE No. 8 


Languages and Dialects in Nanded district, 1961 


Mother Tongue 

(1) 

Total 

(2) 

Percentage 
to total 
population 

(3) 

Males 

(4) 

Females 

(5) 

Marathi 

7,91,195 

73-28 

4,01,799 

3,89,396 

Urdu 

1,17,041 

10-84 

59,532 

57,509 

Telugu 

68,483 

6-34 

34,260 

34,223 

Banjari 

49,179 

4-56 

24,701 

24,478 

Kannada . . 

17,887 

1-66 

9,191 

8,696 

Hindi . 

14,791 

1-37 

8,004 

6,787 

Gon^I 

13,209 

1-22 

6,427 

6,782 

Punjab! 

2,746 

0-25 

1,452 

1,294 

Gujarati 

1,793 

0 17 

923 

870 

Others 

3,350 

0 31 

1,685 

1,665 


•District Census Handbook, Nanded District, 1961, p. 16. 
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The mother tongues included under the heading ‘others’ are 
given below. (Figures in brackets indicate number of speakers). 
Arabic (7); Bangargi {2); Beldarl (102) ; Bengali (10); Bhilll 
(225); English (21); Ghibadi (442); Kacchi (247); KaikadI 
(468); Khasi (6); Khali (8); Khatri (80); Kolaml (20); 
Kolhatl (755); KohkanI (13); Malyalam (71); Mamani (2); 
NepajI (10); Pancall (1); ParadhI (143); Persian (15); SindhI 
(460); Tamij (141); and Tirguli (101). 

The Kinwat tahsil which formed part of the Adiliibad district 
previously presents an interesting pattern of languages. The 
mother-tongue of the aboriginal population in Kinwat is the 
Gondl dialect and its variants which have an affinity towards 
Marathi, Telugu and Hindustani. 

Marathi is the principal language spoken by the vast majority 
of the people (73,28 per cent of the total population) in the 
district. The I%1 Census returned 7,91,195 persons having 
Marathi as their mother-tongue. Besides this, almost all those 
whose mother-tongue is not Marathi, can understand Marathi 
because of their close association with the local people. Similarly 
many of those whose mother-tongue is Marathi can understand 
and speak Urdu whose speakers are mostly numerous next to 
the Marathi speakers. 

It is, however, noteworthy that the intonation and accents of 
the Marathi speaking masses in the district differ immensely 
from thpse in Western Maharastra. 

The Marathi accents show an explicit influence of Urdu, Telugu 
and Goncll presenting a strange admixture of grammar and 
idioms. The vocabulary of the people also exhibits an interest¬ 
ing admixture of Urdu and Telugu words, with Marathi. 

Urdu is the second important language in the district. It is 
returned as a mother-tongue* by 10.8 per cent of the total popu¬ 
lation. The hulk of the Muhammedans return themselves as 
speaking Urdu. It is prevalent to a greater extent in urban areas 
where its speakers form 32.4 per cent of the total population. In 
rural Nanded, however, Urdu speakers are only 7.2 per cent ol 
the total population. 

The Urdu spoken in the district shows a profound impress of 
Marathi, Telugu and Hindustani. Many words from these 
languages are freely used in spoken Urdu. 

The Gondl language is mainly to be found in the Kinwat tahsil 
which formerly formed part of the Adilfdiad district. The 
Gonds are inhabited in the forest regions of Kinwat which are 
adjacent to Adilfdiad district. The 1961 Census enumerated 
13,209 persons who profess Goncll to be their mother-tongue. 
The percentage of Gondl speakers to total population is 1.22 in 
the district. 


* Statistics based on 1961 Census returns, 
A-1360—8-A. 
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The Gondi, as spoken in Kinwat tahsil, shows a strong Marathi 
influence. Of the Gonds “more than half are under the influence 
of the Marathi language and ways of living. The Gond of 
Kinwat and Rajura knows Marathi well. He does not know 
Telugu”*. 

Bilingualism. A sizeable proportion of people can speak one or more languages 
other than their mother-tongue. This bilingual population is 
enumerated by the 1961 Census. In the table that follows, 
the second column gives the total number of speakers for each 
mother-tongue. The third column shows the number of those 
out of them who speak one or more subsidiary languages. The 
break up of those speakers of the main subsidiary language 
is given in the subsequent columns. 
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* Among the Gonds of Adilabad by Setu Madhava Rao Pagdi p, 2. 


A-I3C0— 8-B. 



TABLE No. 9 

Bilingualism, Nanded District, 1961 
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The principal religious communities in the district are Hindus, 
Muslims, Buddhists and Sikhs. The following tables give the 
numerical strength of the various religious communities; — 



TABLE No. 10. 

Population by Religion from 1911 to 1951, Naxded District 
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Hindus are the most numerous in the Nanded district. Of the CH APTER 3, 
total population, 81.16 per cent people* are Hindus, the per- The Peojilp. 
centages for rural and urban areas being 84.75 and 59.87, respec- Hindus, 
tively. The 1961 Census enumerated 8,76,299 Hindus in the 
district, of whom 7,82,976 are the residents of rural areas and the 
rest, viz., 93,323 of the urban areas. 

The Hindus, however, form a comparatively lower percentage 
of the urban population. “This is due mainly to the concentra¬ 
tion of Muslims—and of the other minorities in urban areas, and 
to a smaller extent, to the fact that the more numerous of the 
Hindu castes are agricultural by profession.”! 

Under the influence of modern civilization, the joint family Social Life, 
system is crumbling everywhere in India but since Nanded is 
much in the interior and industrialisation or urbanisation of the 
district has yet to take place, a joint family with a grand-parent 
as the leader with not only brothers and their families, hut even 
cousins and their families is by no means a rare sight. It is still 
found useful for agricultural pursuits heing followed jointly and 
under the direction of an elderly and experienced person. But 
the tendency for agricultural holdings is to divide and sub-divide 
and agriculture to be neglected in its. several aspects. It is difficult 
to say whether this is the cause or the effect of the break-down of 
the joint family. Ancestral property according to Hindu law is 
divided equally between sons and recent legislation has provided 
for even daughters to claim a share in it. In the case of self- 
acquired property, the owner has a free choice to bequeath it to 
whomsoever he wills and in the proportion he desires or gift it 
away to any religious, social or charitable purpose. Under relign 
ous influence, it was once considered sinful to have to die without 
a male issue and a son was adopted to inherit property and 
provide for the other-worldly well-being of the adopter. The 
spiritual aspect of it was a make-believe even in old days and 
now with modern ideas influencing people, the system of adop¬ 
tion. is fast falling in disuse. People no longer see any merit even 
in the family name being perpetuated and an issueless parent 
adopting a son is becoming a rarity. Law courts provide any 
number of examples of a widowed mother adopting a son and 
coming into conflict with him for one reason or other and this 
has acted as a deterrent to the system of adoption being resorted 
to for preserving a family name or its property. 

According to Hindu religion and tradition of several centuries, Marriage 
marriage has been regarded as a sacred and inevitable obligation and Morals, 
for both man and woman. It has been traditionally regarded as 
a sacrament and not a contract which is dissoluble. Marriages 
between members of different varnas and castes are not favour¬ 
ably looked upon by the members of the caste concerned. Yet, 
of late, under modern influence, the inequity of the caste system 

—- i — - 

•Census of 1961. 

t Census of India, 19il, Hyderabad, Vol. IX, Part l-A Report- 
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is realised and social reformers speak and write against its conti¬ 
nuance. It is breaking down, but very slowly. In urban areas, 
inter-caste marriages are coming into vogue. Not only different 
castes, hut even sub-castes did not favour mixing of blood and 
the verification of Gotras and Pravaras once held sway and those 
who did not conform to these rules were considered sinners. 
Now even Sagotra marriages are lawful and valid. Astrological 
agreement between the horoscopes of the bride and the bride¬ 
groom has been considered as of importance even today, though 
even this is being looked upon as a mere superstition by the 
younger generation. The four months of the rainy season were 
not considered auspicious for celebration and solemnisation of 
marriages, but even that restriction is falling into disuse as 
registration of marriages becomes more popular, because it is 
convenient and less expensive. 

Yet tradition dies hard and in the rural areas of Nandcd most 
of the frivolous practices continue unabated and a number of 
social customs and practices that have a local significance have 
also remained intact. The marriage celebration spreads over 
three or four days and other consequential ceremonies extend 
over a whole year, indeed until the bride gives birth to a child, 
preferably a son. These non-essentials are gradually becoming a 
thing of the past. They were the excrescences that had grown 
around the essentials because of the leisurely life people could 
lead till the end of the last century. With the World War 1 and 
the World War II, the whole social life has undergone a 
tremendous transformation. Most of these non-essentials were 
just frivolous and devised to create laughter, fun and merri¬ 
ment for the elders. 

This change in popular sentiment has found expression in the 
country’s legislation also ; thus, the law against child marriage 
was framed during the British regime. The justice and the 
desirability of the contractual element even in holy wedlock was 
recognised and divorce under certain conditions is now permis¬ 
sible, though by no means has it become easy. Freedom to 
marry beyond one’s caste has nor only been conceded, but even 
looked upon as something to be encouraged as an assault on the 
caste system. The Golra barrier has also crumbled down. 
Marriages between members of sub-castcs have become common 
enough. Inter-caste marriages may not he very frequent, but 
they no longer create any sensation when announced. Anta¬ 
gonism to them has positively broken down and social ostracism 
on that account is a thing of the past. 

The marriage customs of the so-called higher caste Hindus 
and lower caste Hindus are essentially the same. Only the ritual 
among the former is conducted by Vedit: mantras and among 
the latter by what are called puranic mantras. Polygamy was 
not infrequent till lately and even today cases of a man having 
taken two or three validly married wives may be found, parti¬ 
cularly among the agriculturists, engaged in actual cultivation 
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of land. It is for them an economic proposition as sure and free 
labour is at their command. However, polygamy has now been 
legally banned and may soon become a thing of the past. 

According to time-honoured usage, rules of endogamy prohibit 
marriages outside a caste or sub-cas'e and rules of exogamy prohi¬ 
bit marriages between Sagotras, Sapindas and Sapravnms, 
Brahmans as a rule have golras and pravarus handed down to 
them from generation to generation and they abide by gotra and 
pravara exogamy. Marathas claim kuli (stock) and devaka 
(marriage guardians), but among them, the same is not neces¬ 
sarily a bar to marriage, the restriction being the sameness of 
kuli. Among many Brahman communities kuli and surname 
are observed as exogamous. Now even among Brahmans 
Sagotra and S’upruvam marriages have been held valid under the 
Hindu Marriage Disabilities (Removal) Act of 1946. The 
prohibited degrees of kindred for marriage beyond agnates vary 
according to custom in the community concerned. Cross-cousin 
unions are disallowed, but strangely enough, union between a 
brother’s daughter and a sister’s son is not only tolerated, but 
is deliberately sought after among many communities of 
Hindus, including Sarasvat and Desasrha Brahmans. Marriage 
with a wife’s sister is allowed and a brother may also marry his 
brother’s wife’s sister, i.e., sisters may become sisters-in-law. 

All Hindu marriages now conform substantially to what is 
described by the Manusmrti as the Brahma form of marriage, 
though seven other were presented as recognised and valid once 
upon a time. They included even kidnapping a bride or a 
forced marriage i.e. without the previous consent of the bride ot¬ 
her guardians. In the now extant Brahma form, the bride is 
given to the bridegroom with the approval of the parents or 
guardians of both for the express purpose of procreation. Five 
different variations of this main concept are noticeable. In 
what is known as sdlahkrla Kanydddna bride's father or his 
representative bedecks her with ornaments and jewellery and 
perhaps all other incidental expenses including the travelling 
expenses of the groom’s entourage. Thus he goes all out to 
secure the groom of his choice. Ordinarily, each side pays its 
own expenses when the bride and groom are approved^ by each 
other and by those who take care of their interests. Presents to 
be made to each other are left to their choice. Such exchanges 
are inevitable on a joyous occasion. 

Marriage feasts are also left to the free choice of either party, 
Hundd or dowry is now legally prohibited, but once it was a 
prohibitive condition among the sc-callcd higher classes and 
even now the provisions of law are successfully circumvented 
while arranging marital agreements by people who know how to 
dodge the law’s purpose. Huhdii was given by the bride’s side 
to the bridegroom. When the process is reversed it is called 
Dej and it is the money paid for the bride by the groom’s side. 
In either case it looked like a purchase of a son-in-law or a 
daughter-in-law. 
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The marriage ritual consists of a number of stages and they 
are there because there are no love marriages or marriages by 
mutual choice. Usually, it is the parents or guardians who 
arrange marriages. Magni, is, riierefore^ the first stage among 
the backward communities. Among them it is the father of the 
groom or some one on his behalf who begins the negotiations 
at a prospective bride’s house. Even among the so-called higher 
classes this ritual is nominally observed at a function held a day 
previous to the marriage day, bur it is only symbolic. Among 
these it is the bride’s father who has to approach a prospective 
groom’s house and it is assumed that the need of getting a girl 
married is greater than a boy. If there is no initial hitch, the 
family priests who are usually astrologers come on the scene and 
compare the horoscopes of the bride and the bridegroom. This 
practice also is increasingly becoming less important because 
faith in astrology is on the decline. If horoscopes agree, the 
marriage terms follow and a betrothal day is fixed. On that day 
pfmsnpari is distributed among friends and relatives and the 
word of a marital partnership is mutually pledged. The next 
stage is sdkharpudd, in some places, called sdkharsadi. On a 
mutually agreed day, the bridegroom's father or a close relative 
of his and friends go to the bride’s house and present her with 
sweets and a sddl and bodice cloth and even some ornament. 
This is done at the hands of one or more suvasinis and some 
light refreshments are offered. Some days later, the bride’s 
relatives go to the bridegroom’s house for what is known as 
tilak or til ft ceremony. The groom is given a head-dress, some 
clothes and a ring. This is not prevalent among all. But this is 
obviously a reciprocatory rite and these two constitute the 
betrothal. 

When the wedding day approaches a rite called patrikd pujun 
its gone through. This consists in worshipping the papers on 
which the names of the bride and the bridegroom are written 
by the priests of both the parties with the God Ganes as a 
witness. Formal invitations are then given to family deities and 
local gods and goddesses in various temples and they are 
invoked to bless the couple. Sometimes this is done with great 
ceremony in a procession of friends and relatives accompanied 
by their womenfolk to the accompaniment of music. This is 
the Aksat ceremony. A function called ghdna is held a day 
before the wedding day in which women predominate. It is 
symbolic of what the bride and bridegroom are expected to do 
throughout their life and is performed both at the bride’s and 
the bridegroom’s. A turmeric root, some wheat and an areca- 
nut are tied in a piece of unused cloth to the handle of the 
domestic grinding stone by married and unwidowed women. A 
little quantity of wheat and turmeric is ground by them while 
they sing couplets in praise of GaneS and Sarasvatl. Two 
wooden pestles are then tied together with a piece of unused 
cloth, usually a bodice piece, containing a turmeric root, an 
arcca-nut and a little wheat. Some quantity of wheat is put in 
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a bamlioo basket and pounded with these pestles. The provi¬ 
sions for the marriage ceremony are supposed to be prepared 
after this ceremony, but in practice they are prepared much 
before. The grinding stone and the pestles used for this cere¬ 
mony are kepi in the same position till all functions in connec¬ 
tion with the marriage are gone through. Usually this cere¬ 
mony is performed in the early hours of a day. 
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The next item, again not part of the religious ritual, but 
insisted upon by womenfolk is halad and telstvan. A party of 
women (married but unwidowed) from the bridegroom’s house 
go to the bride’s house to the accompaniment of music, taking 
with them turmeric paste, scented oil and articles of dress. The 
bride is smeared with oil and turmeric paste and given a hot 
water bath. She is presented a new green sadi and a choli. The 
remnant of the turmeric paste and oil is taken back to the 
bridegroom’s house. This is applied to his body with massage 
and he is also given a hot water bath. The bride’s father 

E resents him a new dress. He puts it on and accompanied by 
is father, other relatives and friends starts, in a procession and 
to the accompaniment of music, for the marriage ceremony, to 
the bride's house. 

A number of propitiatory rites are gone through on the 
marriage day in both camps. Mandapa-pratistlid or Devaka- 

pratistlul this includes Ganapatipujana , Punydhavdcana Nandis- 

radha and Grtthumukha. The whole place is washed with cow- 
dung and water. 5 'uvdsinis decorate it with rnhgoli and arrange 
three scats on the floor in one line with sacred cloth, usually 

woollen. The parents or those who act for them take bath, put 

on silk clothes and are seated with their faces eastwards. Then 
a pmyascitta (penance) is administered to the bride at her place 
and the groom at his, for not having performed certain 
sanskaras which ought to have been performed before. Fathers 
of bride and the bridegroom solemnly declare that the forth¬ 
coming marriage is in fulfilment of the debt due to gods and 
forefathers and to continue the performance of religious deeds 
and to propagate the race. This declaration is the recognition 
of marriage as a social duty. Prayers are then offered to Cana- 
pati, the family deities, Mrtyunjaya and the planets by priests 
in order that the marriage ceremony should pass ofF without any 
impediment, Gadagner or kclavans i.e. congratulatory feasts are 
offered to the bride and bridegroom by friends and relatives on 
the eve of the marriage. 


A formal declaration of the marriage settlement in the pre¬ 
sence of friends and relatives is held on the day previous to 
marriage or the same day at the bride’s house. It is called 
Vagniscaya. The groom’s father, accompanied by a party of men 
and women goes ceremoniously to the "bride's house. They arc 
welcomed and seated according to their status and relationship. 
The bride is dressed in rich clothing and brought to the gather¬ 
ing as if to be viewed by all. The groom’s father gives into her 
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hands a coconut, a betel-leaf packet and announces thrice that 
he would accept her as his son’s wife. The bride’s father says 
he is pleased to hear it. Both of them meet each other in a 
ceremonial embrace and after the distribution of pdnsupdri to 
all, the ceremony is over. Then approaches the marriage hour. 
The bridegroom is ceremonially dressed and taken in procession 
to the bride’s house by a party of men and women. His brow is 
decorated by what is called basing or mtmdaval. His left cheek 
is touched with lamp-black and he is seated either on horseback 
or in a carriage, now a days, in an automobile. Behind the bride¬ 
groom is his sister or in the absence of one, a cousin, holding in 
her hand a lucky lamp and another elderly woman follows her 
with a metal jar or earthen pot filled with rice, betel-nut and 
water, covered with a twig of mango tree and a coconut set on 
a heap of rice in a bamboo basket. Other women follow them. 
The party halts at a previously fixed place for performing what 
is known as simdntapujan i.e. cordial welcome on the boundary. 

Usually the groom’s brother or a cousin goes in advance to the 
bride’s house and informs of the arrival of the party. The 
bride’s party hastens to receive them all after making a suitable 
present to this informant. On arrival the bride-groom is 
worshipped by the bride’s father and the combined party pro¬ 
ceeds to the bride’s house, one or two suvasinis pour water on 
the horse’s hoofs which the bridegroom rides. He then dis¬ 
mounts and is welcomed by the bride’s mother at the entrance 
of the mandap with a dish holding two wheat flour lamps. She 
waves them in front of the bridegroom and lays them at his 
feet. Another suva&ini pours a dish full of water mixed with 
lime and turmeric on his feet. The bridegroom presents her 
with a sadi and a bodice cloth, the bride’s father hands him a 
coconut and leads him by hand to a place prepared for him to 
be seated near a bahule, a small raised platform. All the guests 
are received and seated in the marriage hall. Soft music is 
played. The family priest keeps a close watch on the ghatlka- 
patra i.e. water-clock to begin the marriage ceremony so that 
it should he concluded at the right auspicious moment. While 
this is going on, the bride is given a bath and she is dressed in a 
special bridal dress and seated before what is called Gaurihdm, 
(the marriage god, which is an image of Siva and his consor* 
Gauri) asked to seek their blessings for a happy married life. 

A little before the auspicious moment, the bride’s, father 
worships the paper on which the muhurta has been written. 
Two small rice heaps are made near the marriage platform by 
the priest and a cloth with a central cross mark is held between 
the heaps. The bridegroom stands, on one and the bride on the 
other, and former facing west and the latter east. A mixture of 
rice and fire (cumin seeds) is given in the hands of both. 
Maternal uncles of the bride and bridegroom stand on either 
side of the curtain and tell the bride and the bridegroom to look 
at the lucky cross (swastika) on the cloth and pray to their 
family gods. The priests recite auspicious verses and throw rice 
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reddened with kitmkum on both. Rice is distributed to all 
guests which they throw on both at the end of each verse. 
When the auspicious moment arrives, the astrologer claps his 
palms. This is a signal for all to clap and the musicians to play 
on their instruments. The curtain is drawn aside and the bride 
and bridegroom throw the rice mixture in their hand on each 
other's heads and garland each other. 
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This is followed by what is, called Madhuparka. This is a 
special reception to the bridegroom. The bride's father and 

mother sit on two ptits (low stools) in front of the bridegroom 

who is seated on a slightly higher seat called vhaurahga. They 
wash his feet, the mother helping in pouring warm water and 
the father scrubbing them. He then gives the groom flowers 
and pours on bis right hand a spoonful of honey mixed with 
curds which is called madhuparka. The bridegroom sips it. If 
the parents have an elder son-in-law or sons-in-law, be or they 
are also offered madhuparka in the order of their seniority. The 
hands of the bride and the bridegroom are then joined by the 

father, a pot of hell-metal is held by the priest under their 

joined hands and the mother pours water with some silver coins 
in it over their clasped hands. This is the process of kanyadfma 
or giving the girl away to the bridegroom. This is considered a 
highly meritorious act on the part of a Hindu house-holder and 
this is signified by the chanting of the Sam'krl mantra, Kanyd 
Tdrayalu, Puny am Vardhatarn. May the daughter save her 
father and let his merit grow. The father then presents new 
clothes, ornaments and other articles to the bridegroom. He 
puts round the bride's neck, a lucky necklace called nuihgal- 
siilra, made of black glass heads and some gold heads and a 
locket. God Canes is then worshipped and Brahmans are given 
daksina. The couple worships Laksmi, IndranI and Parvatl. 
While this worship goes on, the guests in the marriage hall are 
given pdnsupdri, coconuts, flowers, sweets, scent and rose-water 
as witnesses to the wedding. Saptapadi is the last marital rite 
which consists in the bride and bridegroom going seven times 
round the marital lire. This over, the marriage becomes com¬ 
plete and valid. This is followed by panigrahmia which makes 
the marriage irrevocable. Marriage wrist-laces known as 
kahkanas are tied to the wrists of the couple and they are shown 
the Pole star or Dhnivfatara as they stand holding each other’s 
hands. This is symbolic of their pledge to stand steadfastly by 
each other. 


The concluding social event of the ceremony is varnt which 
means a ceremonial homeward return of the bridegroom, accom¬ 
panied by his newly-wed wife. This usually takes place on the 
same night or the next night. In the old days, when the boys 
and girls of very young age were married, parents and other 
elders of the family and friends derived considerable fun and 
entertained themselves by making the boy and the girl go 
through a number of frivolous tricks and playful bouts. With 
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adults as parties to the marriage, all this has disappeared. A 
relic of this is still to be noticed by way of making the couple 
partake food from the same plate and asking them feed each 
other, once or twice. After the vardt, one more ceremony of 
special significance is held at the bridegroom’s house. It is the 
ceremonial welcome extended to the bride by her mother-in-law. 
It is called sunmukhadarsan, literally seeing the face of the 
daughter-in-law. New clothes and ornaments are given to the 
daughter-in-law and a spoonful of sugar is placed in her mouth 
by the mother-in-law. 

The last religious ceremony is that of devakotthdpan or 
unshrining of the devak. When this is over, Brahmans and 
priests are rewarded for their services.. During the marriage 
period, all guests are treated only to sweet feasts and vegetarian 
diet, and after the unshrining of the devak there is a licence as 
it were for eating meat and similar indulgences and most people 
go through them according to their means and often beyond 
their means. 

During the last thirty years conditions of life have undergone 
a tremendous transformation. The marriageable age of boys 
and girls has considerably risen not only in urban but also in 
rural areas of the country, which is getting gradually but 
steadily industrialised. In this process, the time-honoured, 
leisurely and elaborate rituals, whether religious or social, are 
disappearing. So even those connected with the marriage 
institution have no place in the altered circumstances. Attempts 
have recently been made by religious and social reformers to 
rationalise and abridge even the whole marriage ceremonial, 
considered to be the most important in the life of every man 
and woman. This has happened to the other less important 
sanskdras also. Some of them have been abolished altogether 
while some others have been suitably abridged. Upanayana, 
for instance, otherwise called vratabandha or in popular 
language just munja is still observed but it is quite nominal. 
The sacred thread that is ceremonially given to every twice-born 
when he goes through the upanayana ceremony is still nominally 
retained by mere force of habit, but has ceased to have any 
significance and many have given up wearing it. Collective 
Upanayanas have come into vogue in certain places as a con¬ 
venience just to record that people have not altogether ceased to 
care for the nominal initiation of children into the student stage 
with some religious, ceremony. The only other sanskdras that 
are still observed necessarily are in connection with birth, death 
and in the case of women, pregnancy. 

The Hindu Dharmasdstras or scriptures generally do not 
favour the remarriage of widows, their view being that a true 
wife must preserve her chastity as much after as before her 
husband’s death. The marriage rites they prescribe require the 
bride necessarily to he a virgin and therefore there cannot be any 
rites for a widow marriage. So, even though widow marriages 
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are legally permissible according to the Hindu Widow Re¬ 
marriage Act, 1856, they are not favoured by higher castes. 
Many of the lower Hindu castes and the tribals customarily 
allow the remarriage of widows, but among them also it is not 
popular. Some think it is disreputable and do not practise it. 
Among the Lihgayats, the marriage of widows was one of the 
points on which Basava insisted and it is allowed at the present 
day. However, some of their authorities say that amongst 
Jahgam it is prohibited and that amongst the other classes of 
Lhigayats it is allowed by custom. Srnvaks (Jain) do not allow a 
widow to marry. Among the lower Hindu castes who socially allow 
widow remarriage, it is known as pat, gandharva or mhotur and 
its solemnisation differs to some extent according to the castes. 
Among the Dhors a widow can marry her father’s sister’s son, 
maternal uncle’s son or any member of her deceased husband’s 
family. She cannot marry her mother’s sister’s son or her 
deceased husband s brother. A widow remarriage is celebrated 
on a dark night in a lonely spot. Some think the months of 
Asadh and Bhadrapad inauspicious for the ceremony, A 
Brahman or Jahgam conducts the service. The widow is made 
to wear a white robe, and cowdung is applied to her hrow. The 
priest then leads the new couple to the worship of Varuna and 
GanapatT, and the widow's brow is marked with red powder. 
The widow then puts on a new sadi and coli, and her lap is idled 
with grain. The filling of the widow’s, lap is supposed to be the 
binding portion of the ceremony. A bachelor wishing to marry 
a widow is first married to a rut shrub. 

Communities which allow widow remarriage generally allow 
a divorce. Divorce is permitted on the ground of impotency in 
the case of a man, of adultery in the case of a woman, and of the 
loss of caste in the case of either. Divorce is also allowed on 
both sides if any permanent misunderstanding arises. In the 
latter case alone, divorced wives are at liberty to marry again 
after paying the first husband expenses incurred by him. 
Divorce is generally permitted with the sanction of. the caste 
pancdyat and the marriage of a divorced woman takes place by 
the widow remarriage form. 

In the religious practices and beliefs of the Hindus acts of 
worship have been always playing a prominent part. In the 
Vedic times these mainly consisted of homas or devayajnas 
(sacrifices) to be performed after an intricate ritual of offering of 
food and fuel sticks (samidhds) into the sacrificial fire. Among 
the Brahmanic Hindus of modern times the ancient idea of 
homa has been replaced by a highly systematic ritual of image- 
worship devapuja which is followed in the worship of Brah¬ 
manic images in Hindu temples and houses. When systema¬ 
tically performed it consists of an elaborate procedure consisting 
ordinarily of sixteen upacdras (ways of service) to be offered to 
the images or deities. These images are said to be eight-fold 
viz. made of stone, wood, iron, sandalwood or similar paste, 
drawn (as a picture), made of sand, of precious stone and lastly 
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metal. They could also be of lead and bronze. Among stones 
the Sdlgrdm stone ■ and the stone from Dwaraka marked with 
cakra (discus) are highly prized in the worship of Visnu, Bana- 
liiigas from Narmada and Godavari in Siva worship, metallic 
stone in Durga worship, crystal for sun-worship and red stone in 
Ganes worship. 

Among the Btfihmanic deities popularly worshipped the 
principal ones arc Visnu under various, names and in various 
avatams, Siva in his various forms, Durga, Ganes and the Sun. 
This worship of five dev aids (deities) when offered in a group is 
known as pancdyaUmapuja, and according as the worshipper 
places, one or other of the five in the centre, falls in five different 
arrangements such as: Visnu-pancayatana, Siva-pancayatana, 
Surya-panciiyatana, Devi pancayatana and Ganesa-pancayatana. 

In the Mahubhdrat and (he Rdrndyan it is frequently stated 
that God comes down to earth often for punishing the wicked, 
for the protection of the good and the establishment of dharma. 
Accordingly, the popular concept deems Visnu to have descend¬ 
ed to earth ten times to preserve the world and its culture in his 
ten well-known avaldras: Matsya (fish), Kurma (tortoise), 
Varaha (Boar), Narsirhha (Man-lion), Vamana (dwarf), Para- 
surama, Rama, Krsna, Buddha and Kalahki. Of these Rama 
and Krsna as avatdras of Visnu have temples dedicated to them 
and are worshipped at a number of places. 

Siva worship appears to lie the most ancient worship that is 
still prevalent, so also the worship of the phallic emblem of 
Siva. Of the innumerable linga temples the famous twelve 
Jyotirlifigas are: Omkara at Mandhata, Mahakala at Ujjayini 
(modern Ujjaiti), Tryantbak (near Nasik), Ghrsnesvara at Ellora, 
Naganath (towards east of Ahmadriagar), Bhlma-Saiikara (at the 
source of Bhlma river in the Sahyadris), Kedarnath at Garhwal, 
Visvesvara at Benares, Somanath in Saurasrra, Vaijanath near 
Parali, Mallikarjuna at Snsaila, and Riimesvara in South India. 

The worship of Durga has prevailed from ancient times, the 
goddess being known under various names such as Uma, 
Parvati, Devi, Ambika, GaurT, CandT, Candika, Kali, Kumari 
and Isalita. The DevTmahatmya in the Markandeyapurdna 
(chap. 81—83), is the principal sacred text of Durga worshippers 
in Northern India. Durga is also worshipped as Sakti, the 
influence of which sect has been great throughout India. 

Besides temples and images, the Hindus regard multiple othet 
objects, with veneration and offer them worship. Of these the 
following ones similar as at many other places, have some 
importance in this district. 

A number of trees and plants are considered sacred and of 
religious importance, e.g. the be la (A egle marmelos), the dptd 
(Bauhinia racemosa), the banyan or vad (Ficus, bengalensis ), the 
pipal or pimpdl, (Focus religosa), the umbar (Ficus glome rata), the 
swallow-wort rui (Calotropis gigantea), and the sweet basil 
tulas (Ocimum sanctum). 
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is believed to he the home of ParvatT, the consort of god Xhe Peopl*. 

Sankara ; its leaves are favourite offering to Siva and Brahmans Hindus. 

gain merit by repeating prayers sitting under its shade. The Relleioii. 

beta is seldom cut except by a few persons only. The apta The worship- 

(Bauhimm raennosa ) may be worshipped by women on the 

bright ninth of Sravan ; on Dasard Day people give each other 
dptd leaves taking them to he of gold. The banyan (vad), from 
its matted air-roots, is believed to be the emblem of Siva who 
wears matted hair : the fullmoon day of Jest ha is particularly 
sacred to the tree, and with the object of lengthening their 
husband’s and their children’s lives married women worship the 
tree on fullmoon days. The branches of vad serve as satnidhds, 
a fuel in all the sacrifices. The pimpal (Ficus religiosa) is 
believed to he the emblem of Visnu, and the haunt of munja, 
the spirit of a thread-girt and unmarried Brahman lad. To quiet 
the munja, water is poured on the pimpal’s roots daily or some¬ 
times during the intercalary months which are sacred to 
Visnu, and to the performance of afterdeath rites. High caste 
Hindu women hold it meritorious to throw flowers, water and 
sandal-paste on its roots in worship and to walk 108 times or 
more round it. Some childless persons who trace their mis¬ 
fortune to the influence of some evil spirit cause the Brahmanic 
thread ceremony performed for a pimpal tree and a masonry plat¬ 
form built round its trunk. The tree is on no account uprooted 
or destroyed and except for sacrifice the wood is not used as fuel. 

The umhar or audumhar (Feats glomerata) is another sacred 
tree of the Hindus who use its branches as samidhds or fuel- 
sticks, for Hire-sacrifices. ft is a common belief that a hidden 
stream runs near every umbar tree. But the tree is more famous 
for its being the sacred abode of god Dattatreya, and as such, if 
gets a place in the precincts of a Datta temple and has generally 
a masonry platform constructed round its trunk. The swallow- 
wort rui or arkei (San.) is sacred to the sun. Hindus think it 
ominous to have to marry a third wife when the former two are 
dead, and to forestall the evil, a man wishing to marry for the 
third time, goes through a mock marriage ceremony with a rui 
bush before he marries a woman who thus becomes, the fourth 
wife. Swallow-wort flowers are the favourite offerings to god 
Hanuman and the GanapatT but cannot be offered to STv, Devi, 
or Visnu. The sweet basil tv las is held sacred by Hindus of all 
classes. Almost all Vaisnavas have, a basil plant in their house, 
and it is said that a Hindu when sworn by it, will not tell a lie. 

Before taking their morning meal women pour water in the basil 
pot, burn a lamp near it, and bow to it. Tulasi leaves, Visnu’s 
favourite offerings, are believed to have great sin-cleansing 
power. A basil leaf is put in the mouth of the dead, and the 
dry wood of the tulasi plant is always added to the fuel with 
which a dead body is burnt. 

The cow. as the representative of Kdmdhenu, the heavenly Animal 

:ow, the giver of the heart’s desire, is the most sacred of all the Worship. 

A-1 360 — 9-A, 
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animals to all Brahmanic Hindus. The five, cow-gifts or panca 
gavya milk, curds, clarified butter, urine and dung are used in all 
religious ceremonies as purifying substances. Cow’s dung is the 
favourite wash of the floor of every Hindu house and dung-cakes 
are mostly used as fuel in all sacred fires. The gift of a cow or 
goduna is the noblest of gifts. During the month of Srdvana, it 
not during the four wet months, women and girls may make it 
a point to worship every day the cow by applying kumkum and 
cleaned rice to the cow’s forehead, put a flower garland round 
her neck and feed her with grass. The sight of a cow with a 
heifer is considered as always lucky. 

The hull called Nandi is Siva’s carrier, and is held sacred. In 
a Siva temple there is always an image of a bull which is 
worshipped along with Siva. The Lingayats consider Basava, 
the propagator of Lingayatism, as the incarnation of Nandi. 
On the last day of Sr a van when the bullock’s labour in the field 
ceases, the Kunbi husbandmen mark their bullock’s brows with 
red, put red cotton threads round their neck or horns and feed 
them on select grains and fo«d. 

The monkey or ape is sacred to Hindus. In some temples 
monkeys are tamed and fed by pilgrims as a religious duty. God 
Hanuman is much sought after by people in distress, and in spite 
of their ravages monkeys are never killed. 

The serpent, generally the cobra or nag, is much dreaded and 
worshipped by almost all Hindu classes. Serpents are shown as 
entwining the body of Siva, their lord, and in Mahadev temple a 
brass or silver serpent is seen girding the lingn■ The earth is 
believed to he borne on the hoot! of a serpent called Sesa under 
whose expanded hood Visnu delights to rest with his consort 
LaksmT. The day held most sacred to serpent worship is the 
bright fifth of Sravan called Nagpancaml. 

The rat or mouse gets special honour as GanapatT’s carrier on 
the GanapatT festival day in Bhadrapada , when it is worshipped 
along with GanapatT in the hope that its breed will not, trouble 
the inmates of the house. 

Tomb-worship, though not widely common, gets a prominence 
in some parts of the district. The fevt' tombs that are worshipped 
arc those raised over (i) the remains of a sati, i.e., a woman who 
burnt herself with her dead husband, of (ii) Hindu ascetic, and 
of (iii) a Muslim saint. 

Till widow-immolation was legally suppressed by Lord William 
Bentink in A.D. 1829 the practice of a woman burning herself 
with the dead body of her husband was common. By sacrificing 
herself the woman was believed to take to heaven and to he 
united for ever with her husband, and her relatives and friends 
specially honoured. This practice of a woman burning herself 
on her husband’s funeral pyre was not confined to particular 
castes or particular district. Over the spot where the woman 
faced self-immolation a masonry platform or devadi , used to he 
erected generally by the chief and sometimes by the members o: 

A-1360—9-B, 
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the family. A stone was set on the platform which was some¬ 
times canopied, and on the stone were carved the sun and the 
moon and the figure of a woman with her light hand lifted. 
Sometimes a religious grant was made hy the chief for the daily 
worship of the platform on the dark fourteenth of Asvin and 
for making some worshipful offerings. At present these sati 
memorials are generally found in a neglected or forsaken condi¬ 
tion, their history being long forgotten. 

The tombs of masonry platforms raised on the river bank over 
the remains of a Hindu ascetic are called sarmdhis because the 
ascetic is believed at the time of death to be in a state of mental 
absorption or sam/idhl. These tombs are raised either hy the 
family of a layman who denounced the world and became an 
ascetic (sanydsi) a short time before his death, or hy the disciples 
and followers of a man who before death, had long been an 
ascetic. A stone is set on the platform and on the stone a pair 
of footprints are carved. These tombs are worshipped by the 
dead man’s family or disciples daily or on some select days and 
on the anniversary of the ascetic’s death. These samadhU are 
sometimes found to have undergone a strange travesty of fate. 
Some got neglected and forgotten through the passage of rime ; 
some are maintained because of their fame as a Jagrt (vigilant) 
stlum (abode) but some got revived at the instance of a devotee 
who avows hy a visitation or vision ( drstanta ) from the dead 
ascetic. The tomb or dargdh of a Muslim saint called pir or sai 
(i.e.. salnd or martyr) which is generally shaded by a tamarind or 
a rayani tree is visited hy many Hindus on high moon days or 
when a vow taken in the saint’s honour is to be fulfilled. 

The intercession and help of a pir is sought on various occasions. 
When the object is gained, offerings are made to the tomb as per 
the nature of the favour and the proclivities of the pir. 

Coming to the specific deities in the district which are installed 
in temples, goddesses claim perhaps the largest number. Sakti or 
deified energy, is worshipped hy all classes of Hindus, as Laksmi 
by the followers of ViSnu ; and as ParvatT, Bhavani or Durga by 
the Saivas. Devi (goddess) and Ai (mother) are the most popular 
and generalised names under which she is known and worshipped 
in the district: the goddess greatly feared hy many people is 
Marl-al believed as she is to cause epidemics and such calamitous 
troubles. 

Other goddesses to whom temples are dedicated in the district 
are: Ambikadevi, Anuhal, Bhavimi, Bhojai, GodabaT, Ira, Ira- 
devi, Jagadamba, KalukabaT, Kafrhai, Kanakesvari, KomaT, Laksmi. 
Mahakfill, Malubfu, Manjusi Muktahat, Poclmai, PadmavatT, 
PohyacTaii, ParvatT, PatjadevI, RanQbaT, RenukadevT, Sati-al, 
SatvaT, ThanamaT, TukadevT, and Vaghal. It is to he noted that 
most Hindu castes have their own special tutelary deities who 
may have been included in the above list. 
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Among the male deities-god Hanuman popularly known as 
Maruti has a temple practically in every village. As a faithful 
messenger of Rama he has a place in the Rama Pancaydtana, his 
figure being shown as standing a little in front and also to the 
right of Rama. It is said that it was at the instance of Ramdas, 
the contemporary of Tukaram, who sponsored the cause of 
MarutT-Hanuman that the temples of the deity were raised all 
over Maharastra. Next to Marun, Mahadcv appears to claim 
the rank of popularity among the male deities. Rudra or Siva, 
though fierce is to he sought in the Vedas, not only to preserve 
man,from calamity, but to bestow his blessings on man and beast, 
which may account for his euphemistic epithets of Siva or 
a suspicious, Saiikar or doer of good, Sam him or origin of good and 
Mahadeva or great god. Bhairav is really the terrific aspect of 
the deity, but is commonly considered as almost a separate god, 
and as Bhairoba is very much regarded in rural parts of the 
district. Siva temples are also found in the district under 
the following: Ambesvar, Bhagesvar, Candramaull, Dankesvar, 
Dudhftdharl, Haradev, Haranath-Mahadev, Hatesvar, Jalesvar, 
Kailas, Kancanesvar, Kandesvar, Kanhesvar, Kedaranath, 
Mudgalesvar, Kandikesvar, Nilakantha, Nijkanthesvar, Palesvar, 
Papadandesvar, Rajatajesvar, Ramesvar, Ratnesvar, Siddhcsvar, 
Somanath, Somesvar, Visvesvar. and Vyaghresvar. 

The other deities of the standard Hindu pantheon who have 
temples dedicated to them in the district are: Balajt, Datta, 
Ganapati, Krsna or Muralldhar, Narsinha, Rama, Visnu, or 
Laksmlnarayan and Vitthal or Virthal-Rukminl. Of those, 
except for Ganapati, the god of wisdom and of all auspicious 
beginnings, who is known to have a separate Godhead of his own 
and a cult of worshippers known as Gfmapatyas, all other gods 
are incarnations of the super-god-Visnu, Rama and Krsna and 
Datta being only incarnations of Visnu. Khandoba who is suppos¬ 
ed to he a tutelary or a special deity of the Marathas has a 
number of temples in the district. Temples in which some saints 
or sa : nt-like persons have found deifications stand by a class of 
their own. In this category are included Samadhis, Vrindavana 
and Vira of the Hindus and Dargdh of the Muslims. These 
evidently enshrine the mortal remains of a holy person or a 
specific ancestor of some important families of the village or 
that of a svtimi (head of a religious order or establishment) or 
that of a pir (Muslim saint). These shrines as found in this 
district are as follows; Agnibuva, Anand Maharaj, Appadev, 
BairagTbaba, Balasajlbava, Gahgjibuva, Jlvahuva, Gopfilgir, 
Gorakhanath, GosavTbuva, Kodling. Janardan Maharaj, Lahan- 
buva, Lordmund, Masnerbuva, Medhiinandbuva, Nana Maharaj, 
Nemlnath Maharaj, Purnanand Maharaj. Rsihuva, Sacodsvami, 
Sanyebuva, Tukaramhuva, Ycdodil Maharaj, YesvanT Maharaj, 
and Yagachan. 

Besides, a number of animistic deities who may be ancestors 
deified and later worshipped, are to be found located in crude 
shrines more often represented by stones. They are Fakiroba, 
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Kanhoba, Rokadoba, Santoba, and Tukoba. 
be found more locations of spirit-deities 
Mhasoba, Muuja, and 
village in the district. 
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For a newly-wed bride, the prospect of a coming baby, is Pregnancy 
delightful. Perhaps more so to the parents of both the bride and Child birth, 
and bridegroom. It is, therefore, greeted 'with pleasure and 
happiness, A woman without a child is considered an immature 
and imperfect woman. It is even considered ominous, for a 
woman to be so. Bearing a baby ripens her womanhood and 
such a woman is respectfully treated. No Hindu woman will 
consider herself having fulfilled her womanly function if within 
a reasonable period after marriage she does not become enceinte. 

When such omens arc noticed by the elders, there is joy in the 
family and everybody further desires that the first arrival 
should be a male child. With a view to securing this, a sacra¬ 
ment called jmhso'oonn is performed when the bride is in the 
third or fourth month of pregnancy because the sex of the baby 
is. said to he determined in the fifth month. This sanskdm has 
almost fallen into disuse whether because it has been found 
ineffective or superfluous. The prospective mother’s desires and 
longings are anticipated and attempted to be satisfied by the 
elderly members of the husband's family or now by himself as 
that is considered to contribute to safe delivery and coming of a 
healthy baby. If a child is born with some undesirable birth 
marks, or congenital defects, they are ascribed to the non- 
fulfilment of the expectant mother’s longings. It is customary 
for the expectant mother to be sent to her parents for the first 
delivery. All arrangements including the engagement of a 
midwife known to the family are made. She looks after the 
young mother for ten days after the delivery. 


The fifth and the sixth day from the child’s birth are regarded 
as full of a danger to the new babe and worship, therefore, is 
offered to the deities presiding over those days known as 
Pancami and Sasttr. This is prevalent in all rural areas in 
particular and even Muslims and Christians observe these days 
though the form of their propitiation of these deities may 
slightly differ from that of Hindus. The common belief is that 
convulsive seizures and other forms of child complaints, are the 
work of spirits and they can he warded off by some propitiation. 
In all Hindu households, the elderly women are very particular 
about keeping a lamp ceaselessly burning in the delivery room 
and the mother is never left alone during the first ten days. 
On the fifth dav of childbirth, friends, and relatives are asked 
for a small tiffin. In the name of the Pancami a betel-nut, a 
sword or a sickle are placed on a pat and sandal paste and 
flowers are offered. The mother vows before the goddess with 
the babe in her arms and prays before the goddess to protect 
her child from evil spirits. On the sixth day a blank sheet of 
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paper and a reed pen and ink are placed on a mat and the 
Sasthi or Mother Sixth, is worshipped as on the previous day. 
A few friends are similarly treated to snacks. 

During the ten days, the mother is, considered as untouchable, 
only the midwife touching her and ministering to her needs. 
Her family observes what is known as Suker just as a period of 
mourning is observed in the case of death in the family. Both 
are known asaucya or days of impurity. On the eleventh day 
the mother and the baby are given a purificatory bath. Their 
clothes are washed and the whole house is purified by Panca- 
gavya. The male members of the family change their old 
sacred threads for new ones. The midwife is presented with a 
new sadl, bodice-cloth and some money as her fee. The mother 
is now fit to he touched after some sacred water is nominally 
sprinkled on her body. 

Many of these old practices and formalities are becoming 
extinct because it is becoming more convenient and safer to 
send expectant mothers to maternity homes, but in this district 
particularly in the rural areas the old order prevails. The 
christening of the baby is generally done on the 12th day. 
Women friends and relatives are invited for the purpose who 
bring tiny clothes and playthings as presents. Musicians play 
on sweet and soft instruments, the baby is put in a cradle and 
named, usually taking into consideration the stars under whose 
influence it is born. This ceremony is called burse , The lobes 
of the baby’s cars are pierced by a fine gold thread, usually by 
a goldsmith. If the child is subject to a vow, his right nostril 
is pierced and gold ring placed there. Cuddkarma or the first 
hair-cut was also considered a necessary sacrament once when 
the child was about three years old but it has died out. 

Upanayan, V ratabandha and Mounjihandhana are the 
Sanskrt names but they have given way in popular parlance to a 
short and easy word Murija. This is a sacrament originally 
prescribed for only the three varyius, viz., Brahman, Kstriya and 
Vaisya. Whoever can claim to be classed in one of these is 
entitled to have this sacrament performed. The numerous 
castes and sub-castes among Hindus instead of the three varnas, 
have often been troubled over which of these is entitled to this 
and which is not. Even in the case of those who are beyond 
controversy, the performance has only a nominal importance in 
that the old significance associated with it has died out for long. 
In theory, it is a purificatory rite initiating a boy into the 
Brahmacaryasrama or studenthood which was supposed to last 
for at least twelve years in close association with a preceptor. 
All that has been happening for centuries, however, is that at 
the age of eight and up to twelve this ceremony is performed. 
For some decades boys have been regarded as of school-going 
age when they complete five ' years and then really their 
rudimentary education starts and if a religious ceremony must 
signify that stage, it should be at that time. But that is 
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not done. It is customary to perform this ceremony in months chapter 3. 
starting from Mtigha to Jyesthn with due regard to astrological The People 
considerations. 


Moimjibandhana means girding the waist of a boy by a 
thread made from munjd grass. This is done with due Vcdic 
rites by a priest. As has been said already the religious oi 
cultural significance of the ceremony is purely nominal and it 
has now become only as a festive occasion for a get-together of 
families and friends. Preparation for it begins at least four 
days before the auspicious day for it. A booth is raised in front 
of the house and its posts are decorated with plantain trees, 
mango twigs and flowers. Invitations are sent to friends and 
relatives. As in the case of marriage, feasts are given to the 
boy and his parents by friends and relatives which are called 
Gadagryir or Kclavati. A day or two before the auspicious day, 
the boy’s parents visit temples and friends and personal invita¬ 
tions are sent to friends .and relatives. This ceremonial invita¬ 
tion is called Aksat. On the day of the ceremony, ghdrul, 
punydhctvdcan, placing of the ghalikdpdtra and nandisrdddha 
are gone through exactly as in the case of marriage. The 
mother and the boy are anointed and given a hot water bath 
and a ceremonial cutting of the boy’s hair is clone. The barber, 
who does it or is supposed to have nominally done it, is present¬ 
ed with a turban, cloth, rice and a coconut. The boy is again 
given a hath and has a ceremonial tiffin in his mother’s plate 
after which lie is not supposed to take food from the same plate 
with his mother. Boys of his age called batus participate in this 
tiffin and are given daksina. The boy is bathed again and made 
ready for the main ceremony. 

As the auspicious moment approaches, all the invitees among 
whom are friends and relatives, gather together and are seated 
in the booth. The father sits on a pdt with his face to the east 
and the hoy stands before him facing west. The priests hold a 
curtain between the two. The boy’s sister stands behind him 
with a lighted lamp and a coconut in her hands. The Brahmans 
recite MangaldsInks i.c. verses of blessings and the guests present 
throw M angaIdksatds (rice mixed with vermilion) at the boy and 
his father. At the exact auspicious second previously fixed, the 
curtain is withdrawn, the guests clasp their palms, musicians 
play with redoubled vigour on their instruments and the boy 
lays his head at the feet of his father. The father blesses him 
and seats him on his right thigh. Pdnsupdri, scent and rose¬ 
water are distributed to guests. A new custom to make some 
present to the boy is coming into vogue. At the time of depart¬ 
ing, it is customary to hand a coconut to the guests. 


iMunja. 


This is followed by the religious ritual. The boy is seated to 
the father’s right. An earthen altar called sthandila is traced in 
front of the father, blades of grass called darbha are spread over 
it and a sacrificial fire is got ready. The priest damps a cotton 
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string in oil and turmeric and ties it round the boy’s waist and 
gives him a lahgoti to wear. He then rolls a failed, short waist- 
cloth, round his waist and another round his shoulders. 
Another cotton string is damped with oil and turmeric and a 
piece of deer skin is passed into it and it is hung on the left 
shoulder of the boy in the manner of a sacred thread. Offerings 
of ghee and sesamum and seven kinds of samidha, sacred fuel 
sticks, are offered to the sacrificial fire. The boy is asked to pass 
between the lire and his father, sip three dcamanas and repeat 
some vedic texts. Again he passes between the lire and his 
father and takes his seat on the right of his father. He then 
rises, makes a bow to the preceptor (dcarya) and requests him to 
initiate him in the Bmhmacaryasrama, His request is granted 
by handing him over a sacred thread or Yajnopavita and a staff, 
dan da of palasa tree. He is also given general instructions about 
acquiring knowledge. He is taken out of his house to look at 
the sun and offer him a prayer called Gayatfi. After this, the 
main sacrifice is performed in which prayers are offered to 
Agni (fire), Indra (Chief of Gods) and Surya (the sun) to bestow 
their powers on the hoy. The last rite in this Upanayana 
sacrament is Medluljanana, conferment of mental and intellec¬ 
tual powers in which prayers are offered to the deity that is 
believed to preside over Learning. The symbolic act for this is 
ihe preparation of a small square heap of earth and planting in 
it a twig of palasa tree and worshipping it. 

Samdvartana which in ancient times meant return of the boy 
from the preceptors house after 12 years of study has now 
become an adjunct to Upanayana coming within a few days of 
it. The boy discards the munja, i.e. the triple waistcord of the 
sacred grass and his lahgoti and is given new and even costly 
clothes to put on. He takes up an umbrella and puts on shoes 
and pretends that he has set out on a journey to Benaras. The 
priest or his maternal uncle stands in his way and dissuades him 
from doing so by promising to give his daughter in marriage. 
Satisfied with this gesture the boy gives up his plan and stays at 
home. 


After-Death The custom among Hindus is usually to cremate their dead. 

Rites. However, children under eight years of age are buried. When 
a person is in his last moments and if he is conscious, he keeps 
on remembering or repeating the name of God or the particular 
deity of which he was a devotee. If he be unconscious other 
people do it for him. When he is about to breathe his last, his 
head is placed by his eldest son or his w'ife on his or her lap and 
the Ganga water, held holy by all Hindus and usually stored in 
every home in a small receptacle, is put in his. mouth with a 
tulasi leaf. It is also customary to put a piece of gold and pearl 
alongwith it. When life is extinct, the news is conveyed to 
relatives and friends. Most of them try to come for the crema¬ 
tion and if a son or brother is away it is customary to postpone 
the cremation for even 24 hours. 
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The relatives and friends who have arrived start preparations CHAPTER 3. 
for taking the dead body to the cremation ground. Usually, a The People, 
ladder-like bier is prepared out of bamboos. Two new earthen Hindus. 

pots, a large one for water and a small one for fire, gutal, betel After-Death 
leaves and white doth about 5 to 7 feet long are procured. Rites. 
Arrangements for sufficient lire-wood, cowdung cakes and a few 
dry Uilasi plants and sandal-wood pieces arc got ready. The 
dead body is washed and securely tied to the bamboo bier and 
shrouded with the white cloth, taking care to keep only the 
face bare. The son or in his absence the nearest relative, who is 
the chief mourner, takes a bath. Nearest kinsmen and close 
friends act as the four bier-carriers, the son leading them to 
the cremation spot, a pile of firewood and cowdung cakes is then 
laid. The dead body is kept on it and covered with fuel with 
the tulasi plants and sandalwood pieces. The son, with the help 
of a friend goes round the fire three times with an earthen pot 
filled W'ith water and stands at the head of the pyre. Another 
person breaks the pot with a small stone and the son beats his 
mouth with the back of his palm. He then joins the other 
mourners who wait there until the skull hursts and the sound is 
heard by all. 

The stone with which the earthen pot is broken is called 
aima which is only a Sanskrt term for stone. It is carefully 
preserved for further obsequies as a symbol of the dead of whom 
water oblations are given on the spot by the nearest and the 
dearest at a river or tank nearby. The mourners then return 
home. In the evening, a lighted lamp is kept burning where 
the deceased breathed his last. If the deceased is a woman with 
her husband alive, she is decked with flowers, rubbed with 
turmeric paste and a kttmkum mark is. placed on her head and a 
handful of rice, a coconut and betel-leaves are placed in her lap. 

The rest of the procedure is the same. If the deceased belongs 
to the first three varnas among Hindus, the after death rites 
are observed to the accompaniment of vedic rites' known as 
mantrdgni. In this case also, Brahman priests officiate but 
without chanting any vedic mantras, they just set lire to the 
pyre, known as hhaddgni. On the third day, the son accom¬ 
panied by a few friends and relatives visit the cremation ground 
and collects ashes and whatever bones might have remained 
from the spot where the dead body was burnt. These are 
consigned to a stream or river and those who can afford to do so 
take them to Nfisik or Prayag. Prayag is considered to he the 
most sacred for devout Hindus, because the Ganga, the Yamuna 
and the Sarasvati meet there in a confluence which is called the 
Trvvcni Sahgam. 

On the tenth day, all members of the household take a 
purificatory bath and all clothes are washed. The son of the 
deceased undergoes ksoura i.e. a clean shave and a hath. After 
rhe^bath, the symbolic stone is washed with cowdung and rice 
oblations are offered to it in the cremation ground. Presents of 
money and articles of common use like clothes, shoes, an 
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umbrella and a cow are given to Brahmans, The normal expecta¬ 
tion of the son and others is that when oblations are offered in 
open space, crows should come and dispose them of. If this 
does not happen soon enough, the belief is that the deceased’s 
desires those who are left behind to give him some assurance or 
other regarding something or other. That done, the crow 
touches the oblations but often it fails to do so. If it takes 
too long, an artificial crow made of kusa grass is made to touch 
the oblations, by the priest. After this procedure is complete, 
the mourners return home. 

On the eleventh day, all members of the household take 
paucagavya and sprinkle it all over the house. This is a liquid 
mixture made of cow’s milk, curds, urine, ghee and dung. New 
sacred threads are worn. On the 12th day, ritual known as 
sapindi sraddha is held. By virtue of this ritual, deceased is 
gathered to his previous three ancestors, i.c. father, grandfather 
and great grandfather. On the 13th day, a sraddha is perform¬ 
ed in the name of the dead. Kinsmen and friends are ilsked for 
dinner. After this, the sraddha is supposed to be performed 
every year on the day on which the deceased died. But of late, 
under modern influences the old ritual is not necessarily gone 
through. But in the name of the deceased, some charity is 
made out of grateful feelings. Those who can afford it even 
found prizes and scholarships or pay poor students fees or feed 
them. 

Recent legal enactments have considerably affected the posi¬ 
tion of Hindu women. Equality of the sexes in general has 
been regarded as guaranteed by the Constitution of the Indian 
Union and women are not prevented from participating in any 
field of activity in the civil life of the country. They can 
practise any profession, hold any office and even inherit property 
in their own right. A Hindu widow could take another husband 
among the so-called lower castes by usage, but the Hindu law, 
in theory placed a ban on widow marriage so far as the higher 
Hindu communities were concerned. The Widow Remarriage 
Act of 1853, however, removed the disabilities, even though 
during the last 100 years, widow marriages have not been 
solemnised in very large numbers among these communities. 
The right of divorce was not there at all, because Hindu 
marriage, in theory, is indissoluble, but legislation in this behalf 
has allowed divorce to any Hindu wife on certain conditions 
and sufficient cause. It is still encumbered with many restric¬ 
tions testifying to the fact that divorce is not considered quite 
right. There is provision, however, for legal separation on 
sufficient cause being shown, at almost any time. Divorce has 
been quite common, however, among the so-called lower castes. 
With the spread of education among women and their having 
come out to take jobs in offices, on a footing of equality with 
men, divorce cases have begun, to figure more frequently than 
before. 
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The natural disabilities to which a woman's status is heir has, CHAPTER 3. 
however, led to the existence of some traffic in women for ages The People 
with the attendent evils. To this are allied, though in a H ^ 
clandestine way the evils of drink and gambling. But Nandcd 0(her Socia | 
district is fairly free from them. Prohibition has been legally Aspects, 
established all over the Maharastra State, though its breaches 
are found to be rather too many. Breaches of so many sanctions- 
oi the Penal Code are there from day-to-day but they are not 
considered as a menace to the maintenance of peace, order and 
good government. In the same way are treated the breaches of 
the prohibition law. Gambling has never caused even that 
much trouble. Yet enlightened public opinion is always in 
favour of measures for enforcement of anti-drink and anti¬ 
gambling legislation. The demand is for mole drastic and 
stringent enforcement. 

A number of itinerant communities of religious beggars, Rural Enter- 
strolling dramatic players, tumblers, fortune tellers, jugglers, tainments. 

and showmen furnish the fare of rural entertainment in the 
district. Of these, the Bhopes, also known as Blnites are 

followers of the goddess BhavanI and go begging from door to 
door and village to village with a lighted torch in their hands 
and playing (fils (cymbals), tun tune (one-stringed liddle) and the 
satnbal (a drum). They cover themselves with strings of cowrie 
shells from head to foot, mark their brow with pifrjar (vermilion) 
and have a Uik a square breast-plate of their patron deity hung 
from their necks. While begging they dance, sing songs and 

torch their bodies. The Bhorapts or Bahurupls who make their 

living as strolling actors assume various (Baku) disguises ( rupa ) 
during nine days of navartitra and get baksisa (gratuity) from 
their patrons. The darvesis who are a class of wandering show¬ 
men earn a living by exhibiting from door to door the play of 
performing bears and monkeys. 

Gondhults who take their name from the word gondlial mean¬ 
ing a confused dance are a class of religious minstrels with a 
tradition and technique of their own. Amongst the Marat hits, 

Simpis, Sonars. Desastha Brahmans and some other castes of the 
Deccan it is customary to have a gondhal dance performed on 
the occasion of a thread-girding and a marriage ceremony. The 
dance may briefly he described as follows: After the due 
installation of a tak or image of the goddess BhavanI and the 
owner of the house having offered worship to her, the head of 
the Gondhajis stands in front of the goddess, one of his 
comrades standing in his front holding a lighter! torch, and 
three other behind him, each playing respectively a samhal 
double drum, tunlune (stringed instrument) and ted (cymbals). 

The head GondhaU then worships the divati or lighted torch, 
hows to it, and starts invoking and inviting goddess BhavanI of 
Tulajapfu and a number of gods and goddesses to come to 
witness the performance. Then he starts walking to and fro 
singing a song relating to the deeds of BhavanI, Malharl or some 
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other hero, while his comrades play on their instruments. After 
a few minutes he stops and explains to the audience the meaning 
of the song. Another song is repeated and then explained and 
in this way the gondhal continues till day-break. In between, 
at the desire of the audience, the Gondhal! sings songs describing 
the exploits of Sivaji, or some other Marathi! hero, and if he be 
a clever man, amuses the audience by singing some new ballads. 
A lighted lamp (drati) of camphor is waved round the goddess, 
the divll or sacred torch is extinguished in milk or clarified 
butter, and the ceremony comes to an end. 

Bharudis, also called Daur! Gosavis is another community who 
like the Gondhalls give also a type of gondhal performance 
known as bJulrud. GarudiTs, who are a class of itinerant jugglers 
and snake-charmers occasionally entertain the village folk with 
tricks of jugglery and magic, sometimes creating an atmosphere 
of weirdness and awe by presenting a ghastly human skull or 
two and a few hones, and claiming that they know black magic 
too. Garudis also know how to handle and tame snakes, which 
they claim with the tunes from their puhgi pipe. Nandivalas, a 
class of wandering beggars take their names from Nandi a hull. 
They beg from house to house taking with them bulls dressed 
in gay clothes with fringes of jingling hells and necklaces and 
making them nod and perform at the notes from drums played 
on with a bent stick. Vasudevs, who are a class of religious 
beggars, put on a tall hat adorned with peacock feathers and a 
brass top, and a long full-skirted coat. They equip themselves 
with tdls, cipalyds brass bells, jingling rings, and a wooden 
whistle. They move about the streets, early morning, begging 
from door to door, singing to the accompaniment of the tdls and 
cipalyds. At the end they strike a note from the wooden 
whistle. Sometimes, while begging, three or four vasudevs 
dance in a circle, striking together tdls and cipalyds. 

The popular recreational activity in the rural parts of the dis¬ 
trict as in other parts of Maharastra is the well-known type of 
folk-entertainment called the tamdsd. The talent for a 
tamdsd troupe is supplied by the Kolhatl community, a caste 
much mixed, being recruited from numerous sources. Kolhatis 
also earn a living as tumblers, acrobats and tight-ropc dancers. 
They are also known as Dombaris. With appliances such as a 
drum, a flute, a leather strap, and some poles, fifteen to twenty 
l'ect long, they move from place to place exhibiting skill in 
athletic games. Boys and girls are trained to tumble at the age 
of five and they are good tumblers at the age of eleven. 

The Muslim population in the district may be roughly 
arranged under two main groups viz., those belonging to the 
four chief or regular classes commonly known as Sayyads, 
Saikhs, Moghals and Pathans, and those belonging to a number 
of other special communities with an occupational tradition 
which persists through their surnames they continue to use. 
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The Sayyads claim that they are descended from All by 
Fatima, daughter of Muhammad. They mark their high birth, 
among men, by placing the title Sayyad or Mir before, or Sail 
after, and among women by the title Begum after their names. 
Sayyads follow all callings. The others who claim that they are 
direct descendants from Muhammad, and who form the great 
bulk of the community are Saikhs. The word Saikh is a general 
form of courtesy corresponding with the English esquire, and in 
India includes the descendants of local converts as well as 
foreigners. The men have the title Saikh or Muhammad placed 
before their names and the women, Bibi after theirs. Some of 
them are Stabs, but the majority are Sunnis. They follow all 
callings and are found in every grade of life. The Moghals are 
chiefly Husain! Sayyads and Siahs. They have a fair com¬ 
plexion, dress like Deccan Muslims, seclude their women, and 
are employed as cultivators and patels. Some may place the 
title of Mir/a before their names and add Beg and the woman 
Khartum to their names. 

Pathans arc of Afgan origin the men add Khan to their 
names and the women Khdtun or Khdtu. The descendants of 
old settlers, like the representatives of other foreign Muslims, 
they have in most cases by intermixture with other classes lost 
their peculiarities of features and character. Almost all the 
Pathans in the Deccan are either MahdavTs of the Nia/I tribe, 
or Sunnis of the Mundozoi tribe but there are also several 
Saikhs among them. The unlettered among them may carry 
their religious fervour to fanaticism. 

The other Muslims in the district follow various professions 
and are found to have sometimes formed a kind of community 
of their own mostly confined to Hindu Sinipis. The Khddias or 
brick-layers are local converts, speak Urdu and form a distinct 
community of their own. The Nalabanda intermarry with 
other Muslims and may have come from Bijapur centuries ago 
Other Muslim craftsmen communities are Saikalgdrs or 
armourers, Tambatgdrs or lac bangle makers, Takdras or 
makers and repairers of mill-stones, and Kagasas or manu¬ 
facturers of paper. With the disappearance of their crafts, these 
communities have lost their separate community existence. 

In the class of “landholder” husbandmen and cattle breeders 
are found large landholders who are the descendants of military 
chiefs and other followers of the Mohammedan invaders of the 
Deccan, who obtained grants of land for services rendered. Of 
them some Desamukhs and Desapandes are the descendants of 
Hindus who became Muhammedans in the times of Aurangzeb 
to preserve their office. There are gardeners or Bdglibdns, 
(Hindustani and Dak haul) who work in gardens, and as whole¬ 
sale and retail vendors of vegetables. The Mulatdnis. are 
husbandmen and cattle-breeders, and are the descendants of the 
camp followers who supplied the Moghal armies with provisions. 
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The Peo le service, and mostly they are religious men and mendicants. 

Musi iJs *" They are Saikhs and Khadims attached to dargdhs, mosques etc. 

In the past a Muhammedan saint would generally settle down 
in some spot which he made the centre of his missionary acti¬ 
vities ; and sometimes during his life-time, hut more frequently 
after his death, a mausoleum or a simple way-side shrine was 
erected to his memory, the necessary funds being collected and 
endowment and inam lands obtained by his disciples. The 
descendants of the saint became priests of the shrine and 
inheritors of the endowment. In this class also may he included 
functionaries such as mujitvar, mutavalU, khtltib, muild, maulavl 
and kdzi who are generally attached to Muslim religious build¬ 
ings such as masjids and idgdhs. 

There exists also an avowed class of Muslim religious mendi¬ 
cants or beggars generally known as fakirs. According to their 
occupations and means of subsistence they could he divided as: 
(1) traders, (2) craftsmen, (3) landholders and husbandmen, and 
(4) government and private servants. As their names suggest 
some of them arc of foreign descent while others arc mainly 
Hindu converts. 

Of the Muslim traders in the district, the traders par excellence 
are the Rohoras, who, like the other trading communities of 
Khojas, Memons etc., are mainly descendants of Hindu converts 
to Islam. They comprise four main divisions, viz., Sunni, Aliya, 
DaudT and SulemnnT and approach nearest to the Siahs in 
religious opinion. The men make and sell tin articles, pots, 
vessels etc., and engage in all sorts of trades, but chiefly in iron 
and hardware. 

The craftsman communities among Muslims of the district 
arc: Attars, Kumbhftrs, Jaras, Kasais, Kadias, Momnas, Nal- 
bands, Saikalgars, Tambatgars, Lohars, Maniyars, Sutars, 
Kagasas, Darzls and RahgarTs. 

The Attars or Gandhis were known to extract perfumes from 
flowers, and manufacture surma, dentifrice, hair-oils and 
cosmetics, which they used to sell. Attars from Kanoj, Kathia- 
vad. and Baroda, visit the district in the fair season. The local 
Attars wear after converted Hindus, and dress like Deccan 
Muslims. The Bhonekars or Muhammedan Kumbhdrs make 
earthen pots. Some of them are from upper India, but the 
majority are Hindu converts. The Jaras or Dhauldhoyas, are a 
mixed class who wash out the sweepings of gold and silver. 
There are Hindustani and DeccanI Got Kasais or beef butchers. 

They intermarry and also follow other occupations such as 

cultivation and weaving. The Khdtiks or mutton butchers, are 
local converts, and neither eat nor intermarry with beef 

butchers, sell mutton hut not beef, and their chief customers 

are Hindus. There are also cultivators and grain-sellers among 
them. Momnas or Jofrihas are weavers of dhotis, sddis, turbans, 
scarves, and other coarse cloth. They are descendants of 
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Hindus of many castes, converted to the Siah form of faith. The CHAPTER 3. 

Ruhgaris are Muhammedan dyers. There are a few Muslim jhe Peopl*. 

Darzis or tailors, but the craft is (1) Besaras, i.e. those beyond Muslims 

the law and (2) Basaras, i.e. those under the law. The former 

have no wives or families and are nomadic in their ways of 

living. The Basaras on the other hand have wives and homes 

and follow the normal religious routine. Of ths religious 

mendicants noticed in the district the Darvesls and the Naksa- 

bandls belong to the ‘ law-abiding ’ class, and the Kalandars to 

the ‘ lawless ’ one. The Darvesis, literally religious beggars, arc 

a class of wandering bear and tiger showmen. They arc Sunnis. 

of the Hanaff school, but are not religious. They marry 

among themselves or with any other religious beggars and form 

a separate community and have a headman or Sargirn to settle 

social disputes. Naksabandls are the followers of a saint named 

Khoja Baha-ud-dTn Naksahand and move about singly holding 

in their hand a stout-wicked flaming unshaded brass lamp, and 

chanting that saint’s praises. Kalandars wander about begging 

and are very sturdy and troublesome in their demands. They 

shave the whole body, the searing of the eyebrows heing one of 

the most important initiatory rite. 

The ritualistic and ceremonial customs of the Muslims chiefly 
concerned with incidents in life such as pregnancy, birth, marriage 
and death, are given below. 

Muslims, believe like the Hindus in the immortality given 
by children especially male children and dread at the prospect 
of dying issueless. So after a year or two of married life, if 
their union is not blessed by an issue, some Muslim women 
resort to remedies to obtain children, Saints, living or dead, arc 
aopt-aled to, the former to bless by giving charms or medicines 
to the wife who yearns to be a mother. The charms given by 
exorcists consist of mystic and powerful names of god written 
on a piece of paper which is to be washed in rose-water and 
drunk. The exorcists have also to help after conception to 
secure that rite issue may be male. During pregnancy the lady 
has to abide by several restrictions. Greatest care is taken that 
no baneful influences interfere with a safe delivery. She must 
not go out of doors, especially on new-moons and Thursdays, 
and on all days at sunset must avoid groves and the sea and 
river side. She must avoid marriage or death ceremonies, must 
not pass under the city gates, and must cross no river or sea. 

During the period of pregnancy all the usual adornment of the 
person otherwise considered necessary may he laid aside and 
looked upon as forbidden. 

In villages a ceremony called satvaSa at the end of the seventh 
month of pregnancy is held when the couples are made to sit 
together and women folk sing songs and make merry for a few 
hours. 

For her first delivery the wife generally goes to her father’s 
house and stays there till her confinement is over. Boy or girl, 
the new born child is laid in a bamboo sio or winnowing fan 
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while the more pressing needs of its mother are being ministered 
to. That its Creator’s name may he the first word it hears, the 
father or any male Muslim present, as soon as the child is 
hathed, repeats in its ear the call to prayer, azan beginning with 
the words Allddio-Akbar : God is great. To accustom the child 
to noise, a copper or brass dish is sometimes struck at his ear 
before the father repeats to him the takbir or call to prayer ; 
similarly to harden the child, cold water is sprinkled over him 
before his hath. As soon as the first hath is over, pieces of black 
thread are wound lightly round the child's wrists and ankles as 
its first armour against the evil eye. Every morning and evening 
frankincense and rai-ispand, that is mustard and henna seed, is 
passed seven or nine times over the mother and the child from 
head to foot and thrown into fireplace and burned. Village 
Muslims, particularly husbandmen, worship on the fifth day the 
goddess Satvfu, Mother Sixth who is supposed to register the 
destiny of the child on the sixth night after birth. On the sixth 
day mother and child are given full hath and dressed in clean 
clothes. A dinner, as a mark of thanks giving, is given and also 
distributed. Usually the child is given a name on the first day, 
if not, on the sixth. For selecting the name of the child the 
father or grandfather or other male relatives open the Koran at 
a venture and the first letter of the first word of the third line 
is the initial of the child’s name. The class of names recom¬ 
mended by the Prophet arc the slave or servant of Allah or 
servant of the most Merciful, Abdullah or Ahd-ur-Rehman. 
Parents who have lost children or whose children do not live give 
curious names showing deformity or the most abject humility. 
The rite of akikri or sacrifice which is purely a Muslim ceremony 
is observed on the seventh, fourteenth or twenty-first day after 
birth. It consists of tw'o synchronal parts, the shaving of the 
child’s head and the killing of a goat or two. The father of the 
child or some one specially named by him at a given sign, as the 
barber passes the razor along the head of the child, draws a knife 
across the goat’s throat. 

The child’s first birthday salgirdh is the next time for merry 
making. The rich generally celebrate the occasion with a feast. 
The bismillah, the taking the name of God, ceremony takes 
place when the boy or girl reaches the age of four years, four 
months and four days. The suntd or circumcision ceremony 
distinguishing the Muslim from the Hindu, comes at the age of 
six or seven. Among the higher classes the recovery of the 
child from the operation is sometimes celebrated with great 
rejoicing. Similarly when the hoy or girl keeps his first Ramzan 
fast, it becomes a matter of rejoicing among the people of upper 
and middle classes. 

Muslims have no ceremony to observe when a girl attains 
puberty. 

With the Muslims marriage is a contract for the fulfilment of 
social obligations in the family. Boys between the ages of 16 
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and 22 and the girls between ten and eighteen are generally CHAPTER 3. 
married. When their son reaches manhood, parents may xhe Peoole 
consult professional match makers and get information about Muslims 
the girl likely to make a good match for their son. Any Marriage and 
courtship before the marriage is unknown to Muslims although Morals, 
sometimes a casual view of the girl by the boy from a distance 
may be connived at. Caste endogamy and observation of some 
Hindu marriage customs still prevail in rural areas among the 
uneducated; otherwise, during the last thirty years Muslim 
marriages take place without observing endogamous restrictions 
and with much simplified ceremonies. 

The formal negotiations of marriage start with magni when 
the bridegroom’s people ask for the bride’s hand and the mehr 
(financial settlement) is made then and there. Well-to-do 
families have a betrothal a year or six months before marriage. 

The marriage proper starts with the manjh ceremony (formal 
sitting of the bride) which lasts for three days, during which at 
night rajjaks or songs in the praise of Allah are sung to the 
music of drums by the women of the family. A ceremony of 
turmeric-rubbing may take place which is followed by biyapari 
feast in which incense is burnt in the name of Allah. Next 
comes the mehendi or henna ceremony in which the leaves of 
henna plant are presented to the bride along the wedding gifts 
and after which the leaves are used for staining her hands and 
feet. 

The chief ceremony is the nikah, an Arabic word meaning 
conjunction or union and is understood in the sense of contract. 

Two male witnesses must bear testimony to the celebration of 
the nikah or marriage. Those witnesses directly approach the 
bride and, after repeating the name of the bridegroom and his 
age ask her whether she is willing to accept him in marriage or 
not. After hearing personally what the bride has to say they 
declare all that before the kazl and the assembled guests. The 
kdzi thereupon makes the bridegroom and the bride’s father or 
Vali (lawful guardian) sit facing each other, and making each 
hold the other’s right hand, registers the marriage in a special 
marriage register. The sum stipulated for the girl’s dowry 
[mehr) is entered, and the bridegroom declares before all present 
that he has chosen her as his wife with the said sum of dowry. 

The bride’s father also declares that he gives the daughter to the 
bridegroom in marriage with due lawful ceremonies and with a 
certain sum as dowry. This over, the father-in-law and son-in- 
law embrace each other, and dates and sweets are distributed 
and the assembled are treated to serbat or sweet cold drinks. A 
musical entertainment by qavals (a band of male singers who 
usually recite verses in Urdu) generally follows. About dawn 
the bride’s brother calls the bridegroom to the women’s apart¬ 
ment where the jalvd ceremony is performed. The ceremony is 
meant to acquaint the couple with each other. They are made 
to see each other’s face in a mirror and if literate to read 
jtogether the chapter of peace from Koran, The last ceremony 
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is of leave-taking when the bride goes away with the bridegroom 
to his home. On each of the first four Fridays or char jumagis 
after marriage, the bride and the bridegroom are asked to dine 
at the bride’s father’s house. 

Among Muslims polygamy is> permitted to the number of 
four wives but is rare in practice. Marriage is prohibited to the 
ordinary relations, but not between first cousins. A man cannot 
marry his foster-mother or foster-sister unless the foster brother 
and sister are nursed by the same woman at intervals widely 
separated. Sister’s daughter is under the incest taboo. A man 
may not marry his wife’s sister during the wife’s life-time unless 
she has been divorced. A Muslim cannot marry a polytheist 
but he may marry a Jewess or a Christian. 

Divorce among the Muslims is at the option of the husband but 
is rare in practice among the gentler classes. A man may 
divorce his wife at his own will and Koran demands no justi¬ 
fication from the husband for divorcing his wife. However, 
while divorcing, the husband has to pay the wife, her rnehr if it 
has not already been paid. A woman can claim divorce on the 
grounds of ill-treatment, insufficiency of maintenance and 
sterility on the part of the husband. Mohammedan law recog¬ 
nises various kinds of taldqs or divorces. Of the three^ main 
forms, the two namely, talaq-i-ahsan and taldk-i-rajdi are 
reversible. In talak-i-husn which is irreversible, the husband 
pronounces three different sentences of divorcement in as many 
months; the wife cannot be taken back until she had been 
married and divorced by another man. After divorce a woman 
cannot marry for three months called the iddal or a term 
during which the husband is bound to maintain her. 

Cases where women have asked for divorce are rare. The 
woman has to apply to the kdzt for the divorce and the divorce 
claimed by her is called kald which in Muhammedan law is the 
repudiation of a wife at her own desire when she forfeits her 
mehr, dowry. Among lower classes particularly no social dis¬ 
grace is attached to a divorced man or woman and they find no 
difficulty in securing new partners. Widow remarriage is freely 
practised and young widows always remarry. Generally, a man 
marrying for the first time does not marry a widow ; however, 
there is no objection to girls marrying widowers even when the 
former are marrying for the first time. 

To a Muslim on the point of death the Sura-e-Yasin, the 
chapter of the Koran telling of death and the glorious future of 
the true believer, is recited in a low voice and kalama or the 
religious formula La-ilah-il-lallah Mahamud-ur-Rasul-ul-lah is 
repeated so that the dying person may also repeat it. The creed 
and prayer for forgiveness are repeated and a few drops of 
honey are put into the mouth. After death, the eyes and 
mouth are closed and arrangement for the funeral is made 
without loss of time. The body is laid on a wooden platform 
carefully washed and perfumed and covered with a scented 
shroud of white cloth. The body of male is bathed by males 
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and that of a female by females. The male dead body is dressed 
in a Kafan, i.e., unstitched garment consisting of a kafni and a 
loincloth ; in the case of a woman an odharp, (scarf) is added to 
the kafni . If the death happens at night, the body is not taken 
away till dawn. Otherwise, no sooner as it is shrouded and 
friends and relatives have taken their last look it is laid on a 
bier called janaza (a cot like wooden structure), lifted on the 
bearers shoulders and borne away, the company of men rising 
the cry La-ilaha-illallah. Before the bier is being lifted, 
the mother generally says, “I withdraw all the claims upon you 
as a nurse,” and if desired the wife or others also withdraw 
their claims. Upon the bier is a shawl, of green or of other dark 
colour for men and of red for women. The janaza bearers 
repeat the Kalama as they walk and change their shoulders. The 
grave is either where the deceased has asked to be buried or in 
the common burial ground provided for the community. At 
the mosque the bier is set down in the outer court, the mourners 
wash, and standing in a row, repeat the funeral prayer AlMho 
Akbar: God is great. Thence they move to the ready dug 
grave, and if the body is carried directly to the graveyard, the 
last prayers are offered in the open near the graveyard. The 
body is then lowered in the grave, the head to the north and 
leaning to the right side so that the face turns towards Mecca. 
They lay clods of consecrated earth close to the body, and the 
mourners fill the grave with earth. When it is dosed, the learned 
among the present usually the Pesa Imam, recites portions of 
the Koran and all present pray for the peace of the soul of the 
departed. Thence they retire to the house of the deceased and 
standing at the door repeat a prayer for the soul of the dead, and 
all but near relatives and friends who stay to dine, go to their 
houses. The duty of helping at funerals and of praying for the 
soul of the dead is solemnly enjoined on all Muslims and 
carefully observed by them. 

Although not sanctioned by the religion, on the morning of 
the third day after death a feast called Ziarat is held. A 
sermon waiz is then preached by a Maulavi. After the recita¬ 
tion an offering of flowers and scent is carried to the grave. 
The custom of observing the tenth and fortieth days, the fourth 
month, the sixth month, the ninth month, and the last day of 
the first year by giving choice dinners to relatives and friends 
has now practically disappeared. Once in a year on a particular 
day, the Muslims offer prayers,, distribute alms to the poor, feed 
the orphans in remembrance of their, dead. They also visit the 
graveyard on that day. 

The Muhammedans in the district, as elsewhere, belong to the 
two leading forms of Muslim faith, the Sunni and Siah, the former 
being found in far greater a number than the latter. The main 
point of difference between the two divisions is that the Sunnis 
consider Abubaker, Umar and Usman as the lawful successors 
of the Prophet, while the Siahs espouse the cause of Ah the 
fourth Khalifa and his sons Hasan and Hussaip. In consequence 
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the Siahs omit from the Koran certain passagers alleged to have 
been written by Usman and add a chapter in praise of All. 
They pray three instead of five times a day and in praying hold 
their hands open by their sides instead of folding them below 
the breast. Except these and a few other particulars, the belief 
and customs of the two sects are the same. 

There are five fundamental points of Islam, (1) the profession 
of faith, that “ there is no God but one and Muhammad is the 
Prophet of God ” ; (2) charity ; (3) pilgrimage to Mecca ; (4) the 
fast of the Ramzan; and (5) prayer. The Muhammedan 
religion is, thus divided into two branches, faith, and practice. 
Faith comprises belief in God, in his Angels, prophet, the 
revelation of Koran, the resurrection of the dead, the day of 
judgment, the God's absolute decrees. Practice includes 
prayer, charity, fasting during Ramzan, and pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Muslim worship consists of a number of hows, and 
prostrations accompanied with prayers and verses from the 
Koran. Each of the five daily prayers has its separate form and 
on Fridays and on the days- of Ramzan and Bakr festivals, the read¬ 
ing of the prayer is accompanied by a sermon. The funeral prayer 
is simply repeating several times the words Alldh-o-Akbar that is 
God is great. At the fast-breaking festival Jd-ul-Fitr commonly 
known as the Ramzan Id, men form a procession and escort the 
kdzl or other Muslims of high position to the Idgdh, most of 
them repeating mentally the glorification of the name of Allah 
in the following words: Allah-o-Akbar, Alldh-o-Akbar, La- 
Ilaha Illalldho Alldh-o-Akbar wa-lilldhil-hamd. Great is Allah, 
Great is Allah, there is no name as great as Allah ; great is 
Allah, unto Him be all praise. 

Muslims are on the whole careful to observe the chief rules 
of their faith. Though very few attend the mosque five times 
a day, the Friday service is well attended and almost all join the 
Ramzan Id and Baqr Id prayers. 

Muslims have three kinds of religious buildings ; mosques or 
masjids; namazgarhs or idgdhs where the id or festival prayers 
are uttered and, for the Siahs private mourning chapels 
imamvadds, where the praises of their early religious leaders or 
imams are read and their elegies sung. 

In the district especially at Nanded and Kandhar Muslims are 
well supplied with mosques. But almost all the mosques are old, 
and now-a-days partly from want of means and partly from lack 
of zeal, few new mosques are built. In the ordinary mosque, a 
small flight of stone steps leads through a stone gateway, bear¬ 
ing in verse the date of its building, into a paved and cement 
lined court from forty yards long and about twenty wide. In 
the court is a pond about twenty feet square, its sides lined with 
stone seats. At one end of the court are two rooms, one the 
hammdm or bath-room, the other the room of the beadle 
mulld or mujqyqr, Opposite the gate is the place of prayer, a 
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cement-lined brick pavement raised about a foot above the level 
of the court. It is open to the east and closed on the other 
three sides covered by a roof. About the middle of the west or 
Mecca wall is an arched niche mehrab, and close by a wooden 
or masonry pulpit nimbar, raised four or five steps from the 
ground and against the wall near the pulpit, a wooden staff dsa, 
which according to old custom, the preacher holds in his hand 
or leans on. To meet the cost of repairs, lighting and the 
beadle’s pay most mosques have a small endowment, the rent 
of lands, houses or shops, the funds being entrusted to the 
matawalll or guardian, a member of the congregation. 
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The Idgah also called Namazgdrh or prayer-place used only 
by Sunnis, is generally built outside a town. It consists of a 
pavement of stone or cement raised three or four feet above the 
level of. the ground. Along the west facing east is a wall with 
a small turret at each end. In the middle three to five steps 
rise from the pavement and form the pulpit, from which on the 
Ramzan-id and Bakr-id festivals, after the prayers are over' 
sermons are preached. 

Imamvddfls or the Leaders enclosures are used only by Siahs. 
Here, during the early days of Muharram, the model of the 
Karbala shrme is kept and some chapter of some book com¬ 
memorating the heroic sufferings and noble courage of the 
martyrs of Karbala is read. 

Religious affairs of the Muslims are managed by several 
religious officers. Besides the beadle mujdvar, and the mosque 
guardian matawalll , five other officers, namely, the priest mu lid, 
the preacher khatdb, among the Siahs the singer of elegies 
marsiahkhdn, the law professor and doctor of divinity mautavl, 
and the civil judge kdzi, arc entrusted with religious duties. 
Of these the priest or mulld is the lowest. Any man becomes a 
mulla and he is appointed on application to the warden of the 
mosque. The mulla’s duties as the servant of the mosque are, 
calling to prayer five times a day, acting as imam or leader of 
the prayer, and where there is no beadle, keeping the mosque 
clean. 


Besides these duties the mulla acts as a schoolmaster to the 
school maktab often located in a shed in the mosque enclosure, 
and as a dealer in charms *. 

The singer of elegies marsiahkhdn is found only among 
Siahs. Together with some knowledge of Persian and 
Hindustani, he must have a good voice and a taste for music. 
At the Muharram time, from the first to the fourteenth day he 
sings elegies in honour of Hasan, Hussain and other martyrs of 
Karbala. He composes his elegies for the occasion and sings 
them or recites them at the Imamwadas. 


•As a dealer in charms, the mulla writes verses of the Koran, to be bound round the 
arms, or hung on the neck, to ward off or scare diseases, or to ward off evil spirits or 
the influence of the evil eye and dreams. 
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The preacher or Khatib does the duty of reading the sermon 
Khutba on Fridays and feast-days except in cities and towns 
where generally the kdzi or judge does the work. 

The law doctor maulavi is in many respects the most 
important and prosperous of Muslim religious officers. Except 
a few who have a name for learning, the maulavis are the 
representatives of the great preachers and holy men who came 
to the Deccan during fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
honour of most of these saints, their representatives hold a 
yearly meeting or urus. Some maulavis who are descendants of 
the early missionaries follow the profession of spiritual guides 
pirzaddhs and spend several months of the year doing little 
beyond preaching an occasional sermon or reading prayers. 
Some may act also as curers> of diseases with charms and 
amulets. Sometimes a maulavi possesses in addition to his other 
religious accomplishments that of knowing the whole of Koran 
by heart and has the title of Hafiz prefixed to his name. As a 
rule the people treat a Hafiz with much consideration. 

Under the Muhammedan rule, the kazi was the civil and 
criminal judge. Now except that he leads the public prayers 
on the days of the Ramzan and Bakr feasts, he is little more 
than a registrar of marriages and divorce. 

Housing in general, particularly in towns and cities, has 
undergone considerable change during the last 100 years or so. 
This has been in consonance with the changes in social customs, 
economic conditions, and sense of safety of the people, so also 
with the better knowledge on their part of sanitary and hygenic 
principles and of various new and improved building materials. 

Houses in villages are generally built in a haphazard manner 
without proper planning. An individual house is usually sited 
more with reference to the convenience of the builder than with 
any regard for the health and convenience of the neighbour or 
of the public. In older days, due to unsettled conditions and 
the difficulty of guarding a house with large windows and 
doors against robbers, even the well-to-do were forced to live in 
houses of coarse material with no openings in walls except a 
door purposely kept so low that no man could enter without 
stooping nearly double. 

The better classes of cultivators live in houses of stone and 
brick masonry, which are generally surrounded by a high com¬ 
pound wall. A low doorway opens into a courtyard, and across 
it is the main building, which consists of an open verandah 
extending the width of the court, and supported on wooden 
posts. This verandah is sometimes double, the inner portion 
being raised a step above the outer; and several doors in the 
back wall, open into second court, or into small rooms, which 
are used as sleeping chambers and cooking apartments. These 
houses are known as dhabdn of Kunbls, Musalmans and Pardesis 
and have low flat-terraced roofs of clay or salt-earth, resting on 
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strong wooden beams which run from wall to wall. The houses chapter 3. 
of the ordinary cultivators are built in skeleton form,—the roof —— 

being supported on wooden posts, and earth filled in between The Pcople- 
these to form the wall, but some of these houses, up to a feet 
above the basement, are of rough stone in mud. The principal 
room is entered through a low door; and three or four rooms 
are used for stores, sleeping apartments and for a kitchen. A wall 
in front' shuts in a small courtyard where the washing is done 
and where the cooking utensils are cleaned. The cattle-shed is 
erected within the compound, or in one of the fields. Smaller 
houses do not possess fore-courts ; and the poorest classes live in 
little chappar huts, with a fence of cotton stalks or branches of 
trees filled in with earth, and the roof thatched with long grass 
and leaves over a framework of bamboo and twigs of branches. 

The houses in towns range from small insanitary dwellings of 
the poor classes of labourers to well-designed and constructed 
bungalows of the rich people. The poorer class of people have 
houses similar to those in villages constructed of mud walls and 
cheap materials, but the further disadvantages of insufficient 
living area contributes to insanitary slums. Whereas in villages 
the houses generally belong to the occupants themselves,, in 
large towns a majority of them are owned by a few landlords 
and rented. The middle class people who happen to be residents 
of the place, and, therefore, have ancestral lands or houses, live in 
better types of houses constructed of locally available black stone 
or burnt bricks, with high plinths of coursed or uncoursed rubble 
masonry, wall plastered with lime, mortar and generally white or 
colour washed, and with flooring generally of murums or as in 
recent years of stone-paving or concrete flooring. The doors and 
windows are usually 1.830 into 0.915 metres i.e-, 6' in f o 3' and 
3' and 4', respectively, and provided with iron bars or metalled jah 
for safety. The roof generally consists of timber rafters with 
country or Mangalore tiles,. 

The traditional dress of the Maharashtrian Hindu women in 
the district is the full Maratha sadi (robe) of eight or nine yards, 
and a short-sleeved coll (bodice) reaching the waist covering both 
the back and the chest, the ends being tied in front. This sadi 
which is known as a lugade in Marathi can be coarse or fine, 
embroidered, jari or silk bordered and in any gay colour accord¬ 
ing to taste and means. 

Apart from the two lengthwise borders known as kdnth or 
kinar it has also two breadthwise borders, (padars) at the two ends 
of which one is more decorated than the other. The mode 
of wearing the sadi favoured by women of the Brahman and 
similar communities is with hind pleats tucked into the waist at 
the back centre. Women of the Maratha and other communities 

allow the sadi to hang from the waist straight like a skirt with 
pleats clustered in front and draw its end which covers the bosom 
and the back over the head. Some of them, particularly when 
working in fields tuck the hanging front pleats at the back centre. 
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Sd$s of five or six yards in length have become fashionable dur¬ 
ing the last twenty years among young ladies in urban centres 
and they have now even invaded the villages. These sadlis are 
worn cylindrically over a parkar or ghagrd (petticoat). The use 
of blouses, polkas, zampars with an underwear of brassiers has 
become quite common. New types of coll in the form of blouses 
with low-cut-necks, and close-fitting sleeves have also come in 
fashion now-a-days. Ladies of PardesI or North Indian Brahman 
community are found sometimes holding to the Upper Indian 
dress; a petticoat, a pair of drawers or Lahangds, a coloured 
sheet or odhani which covers the bosom and part of the head, 
and a backless bodice with its ends tied at the back. Similarly 
MarvadI ladies excluding those who have taken to the local style 
of dress and wear the robe instead of the petticoat or lahangd, 
sometimes display cheir native dress of gay colours; a multi- 
pleated petticoat ( ghdgnd ) with a multicoloured odhani and a 
backless bodice or a kdcoll closed in front and tied behind with 
strings. Out of doors when they meet strangers and respectable 
or elderly persons, they modestly veil their faces with the odhani 
or the upper-robe. But the more picturesque is the traditional 
dress of Vanjarl (Caran) women who may dress in Rajputani 
fashion. They draw their shoulder-robe ( odhani) over the point 
of a narrow stick about eight inches long, cup-shaped where it 
rests on the head and narrow at the point, standing like a huge 
comb, from the knot of the hair at the back of their head. They 
wear a coarse petticoat generally green or blue, with a fancy 
pattern, so also a open-back bodice often red and highly worked 
in fancy patterns studded with glass pieces. 

There has been a considerable change in the ensemble of the 
people during the last fifty years. Fashion cropping up among 
the urbanites now-a-days spread all over the country, as it were 
contagiously in no time. 

The child is initiated to the wear of its first swaddling-cloth 
luhgota consisting of a triangular piece of a cloth tied round its 
waist so as to cover the buttocks and the front. Topade, kunci, 
and ahgade or jliabale follow it as the traditional pieces of cloth¬ 
ing. When the baby grows two or three years old, bandi or peti 
(sleeveless jacket), sadard or pair an (shirt) for the upper part, and 
caddi, tumdn or coland (short-pants) for the lower part are sewn 
for the use of boys, and parakar (petticoat), caddi (drawers), polka 
(bodice) and jhaga (frock) for the use of girls. In towns, girls 
may persist in the use of frocks even to the age of twelve or more 
which is generally the time for adopting the wear of sadl and 
coll in the rural parts. Boys till they are ten or twelve years old 
(or even much later) continue to wear short pants and sadard or 
a shirt and may then adopt the dhoti. 

Male. The tenacious dhoti as an article of wear for adult males still 

persists both in the urban and rural areas. The standard 
Brahmanic mode of wearing it among the Deccanis is to have its 
hind pleats, neatly and properly done from its portion which is 
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on the left side of the wearer, and the front pleats from the right 
sides surplus portion carefully smoothed and a few of them are 
taken up and tucked over the already tucked up bunch at the 
navel. The peasants and lower class people wear a shorter dhoti 
(sometimes known as puned) and have hut few pickers in front 
and behind, their ends hanging and fluttering loose. For 
making the dhotar, a fit wear for work, its front pleats are drawn 
up between the legs and tucked behind. With Marvadls it is 
the usual fashion of wear. Some Kunbls and Pardesls have the 
left-side end of the dhoti drawn up at the back without pleating 
it, and the portion coming from the right side rolled up length¬ 
wise and wrapped round the loins once and tied in a knot at the 
front with the remaining portion. 

The ordinary dress of the upper class Hindu, is for the men 
indoors, a dhotar (waist-cloth) of the fine texture and a sadard or 
pairan (shirt). A well-to-do Maratha usually wears indoors a 
tumdn or lenghd (loose trousers or slacks) and a short shirt perahtnf 
of fine muslin. While going out a gentleman puts on a shirt or 
sadard over a muslin or knitted underwear, then sometimes a 
waistcoat and over it a coat; a cap or a rumdl (head scarf) and 
on ceremonial occasion a sapha or pataka (silk or cotton head¬ 
scarf) is worn as a head-dress. Now-a-days many persons wear, 
out of doors a “Nehru shirt” with or without a kabaja (waist¬ 
coat) and a “Gandhi cap”. 

The dress ensemble of well-to-do young urbanite consists of all 
the items of the dress of the western type. His outdoor dress 
displays various combinations. He may wear a long shirt of the 
“Nehru” type over a Icngha (loose trousers or slacks), or a pair 
of short pants and a shirt, the two flaps of the shirt being allowed 
to hang loose on the shorts or tucked inside them, or as it more 
usual now-a-days wear a pair of trousers in combination with a 
shirt or a half shirt, a bush-shirt, or a bush-coat over a vest or 
any knitted underwear. The shirt is usually tucked underneath 
the trousers and its sleeves rolled up in a band above the elbow. 
He sometimes goes in for a full western suit including trousers, 
shirt, and opencollar coat worn perhaps over a waistcoat, and a 
necktie. On some ceremonial occasion he may prefer to dress 
after Indian style in seravdni or acakan and a sarvdr or a cudiddr 
payjamd. Among the urbanites the use of dhotar is getting rare 
and it is in some evidence among the middle-aged ; it is also 
getting fashionable to go bare-headed. 

Among the labouring and agricultural classes, the men wear 
indoors a loin cloth or shorts, a waistcloth and sometimes a jdkit 
(waist-coat), kabaja or bandt and a paitdn (sandals). 

Among Muslims the dress of the different communities dis¬ 
plays considerable variety. An adult Muslim generally wears a 
turban as a head-dress. The small flat Moghal turban of fine 
white cloth which is known as nastalik is worn by respectable 
Sayyads, land proprietors and government servants. Attars, 
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Gaundis, Sutars and others may wear plain turbans, but mostly 
they prefer red and white and wear the turban larger than the 
correct Moghal shape. Biigbans and other classes of local con¬ 
verts wear large white or red loosely rolled Hindu-like turbans. 
The Bohora turban is white, oval and tightly wound and 
Memans wear silk or silver bordered phetas or headscarves. 
Some wear cotton or half silk turbans daily and silk and jari 
gold thread turbans on holidays and public feasts. The most 
common turban used by Muslims is the voluminous Deccani 
one known as pataka its end fluttering on the back being called 
semald. 

Muslims in the villages dress as people of other communities 
do, and as such cannot be differentiated from others in point of 
dress. They generally wear dhoti, shirt, coat and a turban called 
pataka. Bohoras and Memans and some Baghas dress in tight 
or loose trousers. Among townsmen seravdni and payjamd have 
,an impress of traditional wear. Cudiddr payjamd and seravdms 
are also worn in imitation of Uttar Prade£ and Panjabi Muslims. 
Some land proprietors, well-to-do traders and craftsmen wear 

the kudald or Muslim shirt falling to the knee and over the 

shirt a kafcha or tight waistcoat and an angarkha or overcoat 
and some of them the kaba or Moghal buttoned coat. Bohoras 
and Memans wear a shirt falling to the knee and over the shirt 
is a waistcoat and a long coat. The tendency among urban 
youth of all classes is, however, to take to the use of trousers 
and shirts or bush-shirt. At the time of prayer a Muslim wears 
a liingi (loin cloth) and a pairan as, according to Islamic teach¬ 
ings, during prayer a man should not expose that part of his 
body which is below the waist and above the knees. 

Except some who prefer curl-toed and high heeled Upper 
India shoes all Muslims wear sandals or shoes, some Bohoras 

using English shaped shoes or boots with stocks and stockings. 

The middle and low classes wear shoes of different fashions. 

The women in rich and well-to-do families dress in the odhotti 
or headscarf, the kudati and short sleeveless shirt a few in 
ahgids or short sleeved bodices, worked with gold and silver 
thread and many in colis or short-sleeved bodices covering the 
back and fastened in "a knot in front and tight pay jamas or 
trousers. Except widows who have to be content with white, 
women generally dress in red, yellow, green, crimson, and other 
bright colours. Bohora women wear the short headscarf or 
odham, the short-sleeved backless bodice or dngnia and the 
petticoat or ghdgard and out of doors the all covering burakhd 
or veil with gauze eye-holes. Meman women dress in a short 
headscarf, a long shirt falling to the knee and loose trousers. 
Some women of other Deccan classes such as Attiirs, Gaundis, 
Kalasigars and Rangrezes wear the high class Muslim trousers 
while others wear the Maratha rofte and bodice. The women 
of all other Deccan classes dress in robes and bodices. "Hie 
women of high class Muslim families always wear low heeled 
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slippers called zanani jute and Bohora women wear sandals 
indoors and leather slippers for going out. The women of all 
high class Muslims and of most classes of local converts except 
the Bagban, Kasah, Pinjara, Tambol! and Tukara never appear in 
public. When Bohora women go out they shroud the whole 
figure of a large cloak with gauze eye openings. The women of 
some of the local classes who appear in public, when they go 
out of doors, cover their bodies with loose white sheets, except 
the face and the feet. The women of Bohoras and Zamindars 
(proprietors), when they can afford it, almost always dress in 
silk. The everyday dress of other women is of cotton. The 
women of upper class families embroider their shirts and bodices 
with gold and silver lace generally with much skill and taste. 
In poor families the women have seldom more than one or two 
changes of garment and their whole wardrobe in most cases is of 
cotton. Upper class families keep their children clean and 
brightly dressed, the boys on festive occasions wearing 
embroidered skull caps, satin shirts embroidered with gold and 
silver lace and silk, tight or loose trousers and the girls a head¬ 
scarf, izdr trousers or a petticoat. The children of most local 
and poor classes have to help their parents in work and are 
seldom neatly or gaily dressed. 

All classes among the Hindus wear ornaments, and a consider¬ 
able amount of capital is unproductively locked up either in the 
owner’s or in the pawn-broker’s hands. Ornaments differing in 
types, as used by men and women and by boys and girls, are worn 
in the hands, ears and nose, on the arms, wrists, fingers, legs and 
toes, across the shoulders and round the neck and the waist. 
There are ornaments for the daily wear as also for special 
occasions. They also differ according to the community and the 
economic and social status of the wearer. 

It is no more a fashion for males to display ornaments on their 
persons. However, it is not rare for some rich sdhukars to 
exhibit on their bodies ornaments such as bhikbalis ear-rings, 
anguthls, (finger rings), and kantfn and goph (necklaces). Men 
of the MarvadI community are sometimes found wearing 
caukacjds or ear-rings, the gold necklace or kanthi, the wristlets 
called kadas and pacts, the silver belt called katdord, and silver 
anklets or todds. A boy’s ornaments in a rich family are silver 
or gold bindalya, mmagatyd, kadas and todds or wristlets, 
sakhali and sarpoti or waist-chains, and silver cala, tordyd, vdlds 
and jhatijiris or anklets. 

Women from all Hindu communities wear ornaments, 
perhaps those of the MarvadI community being more famous 
for their cost and design, As a rule they wear ivory bracelets 
on their arms up to their shoulders, the armlets called vdnkis 
and bdjubands, the bracelets called Idsanyas, the silver anklets 
called vdlds, sdkhalls and painjans, and the necklaces called 
bormdl, putalydcimdl, the nose-rings called naths, the ear-rings 
called kama phul, and the finger rings called mudis. All these 
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ornaments are made of gold inlaid with pearls. Of late years 
many Marvadl women have given up wearing ivory bracelets, 
and use very thin ivory bangles. 

There has been a considerable change in the fashion of female 
ornaments during the last fifty years. Few and select ornaments 
of delicate and artistic shapes are preferred to the old ones that 
are often crude and heavy. Head ornaments are generally 
getting out of fashion, brooches and phule of fancy shapes 
replacing the old mild, agraphul, bindi-bijord, nag-gonde etc. 
Ornaments such as caukade and kudi, preferably of pearls and 
precious stones are used as ear ornaments by elderly ladies, girls 
generally preferring ear-rings of various types and shapes. 
Mangalsutras of various types, the black beads being stringed 
together in different patterns of gold chain-work, are now-a-days 
used as ornament by married women. Besides, necklaces known 
as candrahdra, capaldhdra, baktilihdra, boramdl, galasari, eka- 
ddni, Kolhdpuri-sdja, mohan-mdla all made of gold have replaced 
the old thusis, sans, vpjratlkas and putalydei or mohardd mala. 
Similarly, the old heavy wrist ornaments such as gotha and 
palalyd have been replaced by bangles of various patterns, so 
also the old Vdkyds and Bdjubands by bracelets of delicate 
shapes. 

The only ornament worn by men of the upper and respectable 
Muslim families is gold or diamond finger-ring. Kasab, Pinjara 
and TamboK, when they can afford it, wear a ball or large gold 
earring and todd or silver anklet on the right foot. 

The women are very fond of gold and silver ornaments and, 
excepting a few women who are very conscious of their religion, 
all adorn themselves with many types of ornaments. The 
women of upper class families wear many kinds of gold 
necklaces, nose-rings, earrings, bracelets and silver anklets. 
Except their nose-rings and necklaces the ornaments of most 
local Muslim women are of silver. Almost all women wear 
glass as well as gold and silver anklets. The galesar or gold and 
glass-bead marriage necklace, is put on during the marriage 
night and is never taken off till the husband's death. Almost 
all women begin married life with a good store of ornaments. 

The girl’s ornaments are a nose-ring either the nath in the side 
flesh of one nostril or the bulak in the gristle between the two 
nostrils or the earrings called balls, silver or gold ornaments 
and sol silver anklets. A rich woman’s ornaments include 
latakan and tikd for the forehead, thusi, vajrattk, male, candra- 
hdr, putatis and mal cavaldona and panpot for the neck, path 
bulak, kanta and besar for the nose, baits, bugadls, karnafuls, 
kams, dnadulis for the ear, bazubanda and dnadilis for . the 
arms'; pdtalis, pounds, kangana, and gajard for the wrists, 
arsis and callas for the fingers ; kadas, todds, pazebs, luls and 
painjans for the ankles and jodavis for the toes. Ankle and toe 
ornaments are always of silver. When a women is married her 
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parents give at least one gold nosering and a set of earrings of 
gold among the well-to-do and of silver among the poor, and 
silver finger rings. 


The main stand-by as staple food of all the classes and com¬ 
munities in the district is jowar; wheat and lice gets but a 
secondary place. The pulses in popular use are tur (pigeon pea), 
harbhara (Gram), lakh (Chichling Vetch), math (Kidney Bean), 
mug (Green Gram), udxd (Black Gram) and vdl (Spiked 
Dolichos); the edible oils in use are those extracted from 
karadai (SatHower-oil), bhuimug (Groundnut oil) and javas 
(Linseed oil); the locally grown leafy or green vegetables in 
common use are alu (colocasia antiquorum) with corms, leaf¬ 
stalks and leaves, ambddi (Deccan hemp), cakvat (Chenopodium 
Alburn), churd (Rumex Resicaris), ghol (Purslane) and methi 
(Fenugreek); and the fruity ones in use are dcadangar 
(Pumpkin), bhui-kohald (Ashgourd), Vdluk (Cucumber) and 
Dudhi-bhopald (bottle-gourd). The condiments in usual use are 
mirci (Chillis), Miri (pepper), kothimbir (Coriander) and lasiin 
(garlic). 

Dietary habits of communities who have retained the impress 
of their mother provinces such as South India, North India, Gujarat 
and Bengal sometimes differ considerably from those of the local 
communities, the main dividing line in the food habits of the 
people being, however, the inclusion or otherwise of animal food 
in the diet. Among the Hindus, communities such as Brah¬ 
mans, Jains and Lingayats and some Marathas who are under a 
vow, eschew animal food as a religious custom; other com¬ 
munities, though ordinarily vegetarian, may take meat or fish 
occasionally. For any Hindu castes, it is considered sacrilegious to 
eat beef. Besides, Hindus observe certain taboos in respect of 
articles of food (singly or in combination) as per family or caste 
traditions and on religious and medical grounds. 

Hindus generally take two meals a day, the first between ten 
and twelve in the morning and the second between eight and 
ten at night. Marvadis or Jain Sravaks, according to their 
religious precepts, finish their evening meal before sunset. Tea 
with some snacks in the morning and tiffin in the afternoon is 
now-a-days usual in the case of towns people. For the morning 
meal a family in good circumstances generally has jowar bhiikri 
(bread) served with ghee or butter, or poll or capdti (bread of 
wheaten flour) served with ghee and sugar, varan, cooked split 
pulse, amti, split pulse boiled and mixed with spices of various 
kinds, one or two kinds of vegetables, pickles and other similar 
preparations to season the food. Some may begin their meal 
with a small quantity of rice of fine quality served with varan 
and ghee or have it served as the last course taken with milk, 
curds or butter-milk. In the evening meal, usually rice and 
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CHAPTER 3. varan are avoided, so also curds and butter-milk. In the family 
—"— of a trader or merchant in middling circumstances rice and 
The eop e. w p cat are SC arce and so also free use of ghee and other dairy 
Food. products and the vegetables are of cheap quality. The diet of 
Hindus. poorer classes of artisans, town-workmen, and field labourers 
consists of jowar bread and rice and wheat on occasion, cooked 
vegetables and split pulse, and chutney made of garlic, chillis 
and salt used as appetiser almost daily. Habitually they take 
three meals a day: a light breakfast or nydharl consisting of 
bhakri, chutney and plain water ; a lunch consisting of jowar or 
millet bread, cooked vegetables and split pulse and the supper 
or evening meal consisting of bread, rice, vegetables and milk, 
buttermilk or curds. Occasionally they eat eggs, fowl meat and 
other flesh hut very few can have the luxury except on festive 
occasions and holidays like Dasara and Holl. 

Special dishes or feast menus differ according to the caste, 
status and economic condition. Otherwise on feast occasions 
are prepared dishes such as poll and puran polls or rolls of sugar 
and dough and stuffed cakes, sweet-halls or Indus sugar mixed with 
rice or sdkharbhat, basundl or boiled condensed milk with sugar 
and cardamom. The particular holiday dishes of Gujarati Brah¬ 
mans are polls or sugar rolled polls and lapasi, wheat flour, boiled 
with sugar and clarified butter, and that of the MarvadI 
Brahmans, sweet-bails or ladus of wheat or gram flour, fried 
cakes, or shim, puris stuffed with wheat, flour boiled in clarified 
butter and mixed with sugar. The special holiday dishes of 
Kunbls and other agricultural communities are puran poUs or 
wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses and fried 
cakes or telati and boiled rice flour mixed with molasses called 
gulavani. 

Muslims. Though all Muslims have no objection to non-vegetarian 
food, few can afford meat even occasionally. An animal 
becomes a lawful food for Muhammedans if it is butchered by 
cutting the throat and repeating at the time the words Bismillah 
AUdho Akbar or ‘ in the name of God, God is great ’. Fish and 
locusts may be eaten without being killed in this manner. 
Cloven-footed animals, birds that pick up food with their bills, 
and fish with scales are lawful but not birds or beasts of prey. 
Swine’s flesh is especially prohibited. The bulk of the local 
Muslims prefer mutton to beef. Communities such as Ragbans, 
Dhavads, Bakar-Kasaba, and Pinjaras who still retain strong 
Hindu leanings strictly eschew beef; otherwise almost all 
Deccan Muslims eat buffaloe or cow flesh without scruple as it 
is cheaper than mutton. Rice-land proprietors, Bohoras, 
Memans, and the government servants eat fowls and eggs, daily 
or weekly, or once a month. 

What the Muslims from the district eat differs according to 
their means and native customs. A rich Muslim takes three 
meals a day: a breakfast of tea or coffee with sweets or snacks; 
a midday meal of unleavened bread capdtl, minced meat, 
khima or koftn, cream malai, vegetables and sometimes rice, for 
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drink and tea or sometimes sarbat and at about seven, an CHAPTER 3. 
evening meal of jowar bread, rice and puls t-khicadi or The People, 
rice and meat -pulav, with clarified butter and some kind of food. 

meat or kadhi a dish made of curds, mangoes, lemons or Muslims, 

plantains and sugared-water sarbat. A middle class Muslim has 
in the early morning a cup of tea or coffee with or without a 
piece of a special kind of water-break; about eleven o’clock, 
a regular morning meal, ndsta, of unleavened wheat or jowar 
bread and mutton with or without vegetables or cream and 
about eight or nine an evening meal or khdnd of wheat or jowar 
bread or boiled rice and clarified butter, mutton-soup or dal and 
vegetable curry or kadi, that is curds and whey , gramflour, and 
turmeric. A meat dish is generally accompanied with a vege¬ 
table dish and churney. Dal curry is used with puldv. Before 
beginning to eat they wash their hands and mouth. Food is 
served in copper plates tinned on both sides. Generally, all 

members of the house eat from the same plate. They sit on the 
ground, around the plate with folded legs, one knee raised 
above the ground. 


At public dinners of almost all Muslim classes, the chief 
dishes are birydni, rice boiled with fried mutton, clarified butter 
and spiees ; lards, rice boiled with clarified butter, sugar, saffron, 
almonds, cardamoms, cloves, pepper, and cinnamon ; pulav, 
rice boiled with mutton, clarified butter and spices; and khuska 
kalia, boiled rice and curry. Pulav, which is given by the middle 
classes and the poor, is rice boiled with clarified butter and 
eaten with mutton curry, with pulse and vegetables. The 
occasions for these dinners are marriage, death, initiation or 
bismilldh and sacrifice or ahika ceremonies, 

The Hindus observe a variety of fasts, feasts and festivals 
throughout the year. Associated as they are primarily with a 
religious spirit, all could be called holidays. But as celebrations 
they may be distinguished as sana or holiday, utsava or festival, 
jayantis and punyatithls or birth and death anniversaries of 
gods, goddesses, saints and heroes, and jatrds or religious fairs. 
Besides, there are days for observing penances and upavasas or 
fasts which are matters generally left to individual discretion. 

The most important holidays, common to almost all castes 
and sects in the district are: (l) Gudhi Pddavd, (2) Ram-Navaml, 
(3) Hanumdn fay anti, (4) Aksayyatritiyd, (5) Asddhi EkddaSi, 
(6) Nag Pancami, (7) RdkM Paurnimd, (8) Gokuldstami, (9) Pold, 
(10) Ganeiacaturthd, (11) Navrdtra, (12) Dasard, (13) Divdll, 
(14) Karliki Ekddrm, (15) Makar Sahkrdnt, (16) Mahasivardtra, 
and (17) Holt. 


Feasts and 
Festivals. 
Hindus, 


(1) The Hindu New year, for those who abide by the Saka era, 
begins with the first of Caitra and the day is known as Gudhi 
Pdtjava, A gudhi —a decorated bamboo pole—is hoisted by 
each householder in front of his house and worshipped as a 
goddess with an offering of puran poll, (2) Rdm-Navami, the 
ninth of Caitra sud is the day for celebrating the birthday of 
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god Rama, the seventh incarnation of Visnu. Exactly at 
12 noon the Haridas announces in Sri . Rama’s temple by tossing 
of guldl the birth of Sri Rama. A special idol of Rama is then 
cradled amidst birthday festivity. The devout observe a partial 
fast till 12 noon that day. (3) On the full-moon day of Caitra, 
exactly at sunrise, is celebrated the birthday of the god Hanu- 
man, Rama’s devotee and henchman. Some women observe the 
day as a fast. (4) Aksayatrtiyd, the third of Vaisdkh sud is 
considered one of the luckiest day of the year and as an 
auspicious beginning of field activities.. Cultivators do some 
spade work on the day. The gods are worshipped and an 
earthen waterpot, a bamboo fan, fruits etc. are given to the 
priest so that the dead may not suffer from the burning heat of 
<he season. (5) Asadhl Ekddasi, the eleventh of Asadh sud is the 
beginning of cdturamds (holy season) and is observed as a day of 
fast and prayer by many. Followers of Vdrkarl cult who make 
it a point to visit the temple of Vithoba of Pandharapur initiate 
their dindyds (sacred tours) that day. (6) Ndg pancmnl, the 
fifth of Sravana sud, is held sacred to serpents and in many a 
Hindu home, a Ndga (cobra) is worshipped and a feast enjoyed. 
In the afternoon village women dressed in their best go, with 
music to a white ant-hill ( vdrul ) in which the cobra is believed 
to live, lay milk and sugar near the ant-hill, offer prayer and 
dance round the ant-hill in a ring-singing songs in chorus. In 
villages, activities like digging and ploughing which are believed 
to hurt snakes are completely suspended and the day is enjoyed 
in festive gathering of sports and games. (7) Rdkhl Paurnima, 
the fifteenth of Srdvan sud, which is also known as NdraVi- 
Paurnirm is at places observed as a day of social gathering and 
festivity. Brahmans and others entitled to wear the sacred 
thread change the old sacred threads for new ones. Priests bind 
rdkhis (thread anklets) on their patrons’ wrists and receive some 
money. (8) Gokuldstarrii, the eighth of Srdvan vad, is observed 
as the birthday anniversary of Lord Sri Krsna with a fast, pujd 
and bhajan and the next day with the festival of breaking the 
handi celebrated in temples. (9) Pold coming on the new-moon 
day of Srdvan is also known as bendar. In villages it is observed 
as a gala festival by agricultural communities. That day the 
oxen have a rest. Their horns are covered with tinsel or red, 
and palas fibre tassels are tied to their tips. Garlands of flowers 
are put round their necks, they are fed with sugar and their 
owners worship them. In the evening after the headman’s 
cattle, all the oxen are driven round the Hanuman’s temple. 
At places rivalry prevails among the villages as to whose oxen 
should lead. (10) Ganes Caturthi, the fourth of Bhddrapad. sud 
is observed in honour of god Ganapati when a painted clay 
image of the deity, specially bought for the day, is worshipped 
and a naivedya of modaka sweets is offered to the god. The 
image is kept in the house from one and half to ten, and some¬ 
times even twenty-one days as may be the tradition with the 
family and then ceremonially immersed in a pond or a river. 
A special feature of the worship is that in towns, in recent 
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times, it has come to be celebrated on a community scale by 
public contributions and with the added attraction of religious 
and semi-social programmes being held each day during the 
festival. Conjoined with the Gane.4 festival, on the third and 
fourth day after Caturthi, women hold a feast for three days in 
honour of Parvatl or GaurT, the mother of GaneS. The image 
of GaurT consists of a head-piece of brass or clay adorned with 
ornaments and dressed in sadi etc. which is immersed on the 
Gaunvisarjana day. (11) Navardtra and (12) Dasard. The 
Dasard, so called from dasa (ten) and aha (day) is a ten-day 
festival in honour of goddess Durga, and is, therefore, also 
called Durgotsava. The first nine days are known as the 
Navardtra and on the first of these the ceremony of ghaias- 
thdpand or the invocation of the goddess to be present in the 
ghata is performed. A brass pot containing water, copper coin 
and a betel-nut, and its mouth covered with mango-leaves and a 
coconut, is set amidst handful of rice spread on a wooden stool. 
The pot thus decked represents the goddess and is daily 
worshipped for nine days. Throughout the period a Brahman 
priest reads the Saptaiati hymns in praise of the goddess, and 
on the night of the ninth day a homa (sacred fire) is kindled in 
the temples of the goddess and usual offerings of clarified butter, 
samidhd etc. are made. On the morning of the tenth or the 
Dasard day the Hindus take an early bath and worship their 
religious hooks ( granthas) and household gods, and in the after¬ 
noon they don holiday attire and walk in procession to the 
temples. Here the people worship the Sanu or aptd tree, and 
after offering the leaves to the goddess distribute them among 
their friends and relatives calling them gold. The Da»ara day 
is considered highly auspicious for the undertaking of any new 
work or business, and children who are commencing their 
studies generally attend school for the first time on this day. 
(13) Divdli or DipdvaU signifying "a feast of lights” starts from 
the thirteenth of Asvin Vad and lasts for five days. The festival 
so called from dipa (lamps) and avail (row) is celebrated in 
honour of the victory of Visnu over the demon Narakasura, and 
is really a combination of four festivals, viz., Narakacaturdasi 
bathing, the Lakrtnii-pujd or worship of the goddess of wealth, 
the Rali-ptatipadd or new year day of Bali, king of the lower 
regions, and the Bhdu~Bij or greeting of brothers and sisters. 
During the period, each evening a number of panatya (earthen 
oil-lamps) are lighted in all frontages of the house and in every 
nook and comer inside. (14) Kartiki EkddaSi, the eleventh of 
Kdrtik sud is the end of Cdturmas and is observed as a day of 
fast and prayers by many. The day following which is known 
as haras or tula'si vivdh, the sacred basil is married to Visnu and 
with it opens the marriage season of the Hindus for the year, 
(15) Makar Sahkrant, the day the sun enters Mnkara, the zodiac 
sign of Capricorns, is celebrated as Makar Sahkrant. It is 
marked with a feast in the afternoon, and in the evening men 
and women dressed in new clothes, visit relatives and friends 
and offer tilgul or halavd (sweet sesame) as greetings of the 
A-1360—11-A. 
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season The day as a iithi (lunar date) falls on an uncertain day 
in the dark half of the Pausa. (16) Mahd-Sivardtra, the 
thirteenth or fourteenth of Mdgh-vad, is observed particularly 
by Siva-bhaktas as a day of fast and worship. The night is 
spent in singing devotional songs and the next morning, after 
worshipping the god, all partake of a feast. (17) Hoti or Simaga 
is a festival much more eagerly awaited in rural areas than in 
cities ; it begins from the fifth of Phdlgun vad and lasts till the 
Rahga-pancami day, the dark fifth of the month. Boys from 
all localities of the villages assemble at the place appointed for 
the hoti and thence go from house to house asking for firewood. 
Bonfires are lit from the tenth of Phdlgun Sud but the biggest 
bonfire takes place on the full moon day. The next day known 
as dhulavada is also observed as a holiday. There used to be 
boisterous indulgence, an exchange of mud flinging and way¬ 
ward pranks on that day. But the practice has now disappeared 
from cities and is fast disappearing also from rural areas. On 
Rahgapancaml, the sacred fire of the Holi is extinguished with 
coloured water, 

Vratas (penances) and upavasas (fasts) are provinces assigned 
more to women than to men, and there occur throughout the 
year a number of religious observances of the kind in which 
women devoutly engage themselves. The rite of Rsi-pancami 
which falls on the fifth of Bhadrapad Sud is observed by 
married women to make amends for sins committed without 
knowledge. Their chief rule that day is to eat nothing that is 
not handgrown. On the Haratdlikd day, i.e., the third of 
Bhadrapad Sud women worship clay figures of PnrvatT, SakhiT 
(her friend) and Sivalinga, and fast the whole day. On the 
dark fourths called Sahkasti cdturthis or trouble-clearing 
fourths, women fast all day long and at moon-rise break their 
fast by taking supper. During the four rainy months some 
women keep a partial fast on each of the sixteen Mondays and 
on the sixteenth Monday feast seventeen dampatyas (couples). 
On vata-Savitri day, which falls on the Jyestha full-moon day, 
they worship a banyan tree or its boughs and observe a vrata so 
that their husbands may live a long life. The worship of 
Mahgala-Gauri is a ceremony performed by married girls for 
the first five years of their marriage on every Tuesday of 
Srdvana. In the month of Caitra starting from the bright third 
and on a convenient day, Brahman suvdsiriis hold in their 
homes the ceremony of haladi-kumku in honour of goddess 
Gauri . who is worshipped with special decorations. The third 
of Vaiiakh sud is the last day of the haladi-kumku ceremony, 
when the goddess is said to depart for the mother’s house 
(maher). 

The days of the week are supposed to be under the influence 
of some planet as also of some deity and to placate the evil 
influence and please the Governing deity the day is observed 
with a partial fast by many, e.g. Mondays which are sacred to 
the moon, and from the crescent moon on Siv’s forehead to Siv 
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are kept as fast days by many high caste Hindu men and 
women, Thursday, called Guruvdr or Brahaspativdr is sacred to 
Guru or Brahaspati, the teacher of the gods, as also to god 
Dattatraya who is known as Sadguru, the Real Preceptor. To 
secure the friendly influence, of Jupiter, so also in devotion to 
god Dattatraya people observe Thursday as a partial fast. The 
full-moon day of Mdrgasirasa which is known as Dattalreya- 
Jayanti and that of Asadh as Guru-Paurnima, are celebrated in 
honour of god Dattatraya. Saturn or Sand, who is supposed to 

be a Chandal or Ming by caste, has as his great friend god 

Hanuman, and Saturday is held as sacred both to Saturn and 
Hanuman. A person who comes under the evil influence of 

Saturn known as Sadesati eats nothing but udid (black gram) on 
Saturday, visits Hanuman’s temple and offers the deity udid, 
red lead, leaves and flowers of rui and pours on the image a cup 
of sesame oil. 

The Jains ( Srdvaks) keep most of the Brahmanic holidays and 
besides observe the yearly ‘Sacred season’ known as Pancusan. 
Among the Svetambars it begins with the twelfth of Srdvan Vad 
and ends with the fifth of B hadrapad Sud. Among the 

Digambaras the ‘Sacred season’ lasts for fifteen days beginning 
from the fifth of Blindrapad Vad. A strict Svetambar ought to 
fast during the whole Pancusan week but in rare instances the 
rule is observed and almost all fast on the last day. During this 
week the Svetambaras generally do not work and both men and 
women flock several times during the day to the temples where 
the Sddhus read and explain the Kalpasutras, one of the religious 
booksi of the Jains. Besides hearing the scriptures read to them, 
many prefer every day in the evening during the Pancusan 
week the pamkramati ceremony which is something like a con¬ 
fession by a body of persons. Next in importance to the 
Pancusan is the Siddhachakra Puja or saint-wheel, which is per¬ 
formed twice a year in Centra and Asvin and lasts for .nine 
days beginning on the seventh and ending on fullmoon day. 

The Lingayats observe the second of Vaimkh as Lingayats 
Basava-Jayanti, the birth-anniversary day of Basava as a day of 
rejoicing and feast. According to the books, Basava removed 
feasts, penance and pilgrimage, rosaries and holy water, and 
reverence for cows, but this change probably never affects his 
followers. At present all Lingayats in the district fast on 
Sirvardtra or Siva’s night on the thirteenth of Mdgh Vad, and on 
Nagapancami, the fifth of Srdvan Sud, and follow their fasts 
with a feast. On Mondays in Srdvan they keep partial fasts, 
that is, they only take one evening meal. 

Calling themselves Hindus, the Scheduled Castes observe all 
the chief Hindi! holidays and festivals, though actual details of 
the ceremonials may sometimes differ a great deal from those 
of the caste Hindus. Some may have their own festivals in 
addition. As devotees of god Khandoba of Jejurl they observe 
Campd Saithi occurring on the sixth of Margasirasa sud with 
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great religious fervour. Vdghbaros coming on the twelfth of 
both on dark and bright half of Kartik is observed by Madhav 
Kolls and others with special observances, Many agricultural 
communities observe ‘ field rites ’. A land-holder on the 
Tuesday, before he begins to plant his crop, kills a fowl and 
sprinkles its blood over the field and offers the field spirit a 
coconut and he-goat or fowl. 

Islam in its puritanical standpoint enjoins upon its followers 
to observe a few religious festivals, but in association with the 
tendencies of the Hindus, Muslims in the district would find 
occasions for celebrating a variety of festivities. The main 
incidents in the year for which Muslims show concern and 
observe a holiday are as follows. 

With Muharram the Muslim year begins. But the tragedy of 
Karbala has converted it into a month of mourning for all 
Muslims, and especially for Siahs. Now the Muharram is 
celebrated as the anniversary of the martyrdom of Hussain at 
Karbala. Many prepare Tajiahs or tabuts, bamboo and tinsel 
models of the tmdm at Karbala, and keeping them in their 
houses for several days, on the night of the ninth take them 
round the chief streets. As the tabuts pass poor Hindu and 
Muslim men and women in fulfilment of their vows throw 
themselves in the road way and roll in front of the Shrine. 
On the tenth day, with much show and noise the owners of the 
Shrines forming a procession take them by a river or lake and 
cast them into the water. The Akkari-char-Shambah, also called 
Cefa Budh, is celebrated on the last Wednesday of the month 
of Safar, when Muslims go for picnicking in gardens or open 
spaces. The wafdt or day of the Prophet’s death td-e-Mildd 
falls on the twelfth of the month of Rubi-ul-A wwal, and is 
among Sunnis the greatest day in the year next to the ids. 
Another festival occasion which is held on the seventeenth day 
of the month is the Maulctd or birthday of the Prophet. On the 
fourteenth evening of Sdban comes the night of record, $db-e- 
Barat or all Soul’s Day. On this night, the fates of the unborn 
souls are held to be registered in heaven. Ramzan, the ninth 
month, is the month of fast for Muslims and at the end of the 
Ramzan fast, that is the first day of Savvdl the tenth month, 
comes the fast-breaking festival Id-ul-Fitr commonly known as 
the Ramzan Id. This feast is one of the tw T o greatest Muslim 
festivals, the second great feast being the festival of sacrifice 
Td-Uz-Jdhd quraban also known as Bugr-ld which falls on the 
tenth day of Zil-hijjd, the twelfth month of the Muslim year. 

The forms of games and other recreational activities in the 
district do not differ basically from any of those current in 
other districts of the Maharastra State. For the Hindus festivals 
such as Ndg-pancaml, Gokul-Astami, Gancs-Caturthl, Divdli, 
Dasard and Simgd, and for the Muhamrnedans Muharram are 
occasions to pass time in merriment and playing games of 
various kinds, The tribal community of the Lamanls in the 
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district are known to play the stick-dance of Tiparyd and the 
folk-dance of Phugdyd on the Gokul~A$tami day. 

Religious expositions and entertainments such as Parana, 
pravacana, katha and Kirtana are popular all over the district. 
Bhajana, the chanting of religious songs in chorus and a form of 
a religious communion has now become a specialised entertain¬ 
ment activity of professionals known as Bhajana-Mandalis 
functioning in towns and big villages. 

Major Indian games such as Kabaddi or hu-tu-tu, Kho-Kho, 
Lahgadi are played all over the district with some regional 
variations where the standardized rules of the games are not 
observed. On adding to these Viti-dandu and Lagoryd, ^ they 
form also the recreational activities popular with boys. Games 
of gotyd (marbles), bhovard (top) and patahg (kite) and tag and 
chase games such as andhati-koiimbir , laponddv are popular 
among boys of all ages. Games such as abd-da-bi, gun-cun-toba, 
sur-pdrambl, Vdgh-bakri are played by them in a team spirit. 
Games popular with girls are Bhdtukalt (house-keeping), sdgara - 
gote and Phugdya. 

Of the popular indoor games current in the district the chief 
are: Buddhibal chessi, patte cards and songatyd the Indian 
back-gammon. 

Recreational activities popular with the rural population in 
the district are cart-racing, fights between rams, cocks and 
buffaloes and betting on them, the Maharastrian burlesque 
known as Tdmhsa and semi religious dances and expositions such 
as gondhal and bhdrud. Tdlim or dkhddd as indigenous insti¬ 
tution for training athletes and wrestlers appear not much in 
evidence in the district. However, wrestling bouts or phads and 
dangals held in villages and towns on festivals of Ndg Pancmni, 
Janmdstami and Ndrdll Paumimd receive a good patronage. 

Organised cultural and recreational activities in this district 
are practically non-existent. In Nanded town there are five 
cinema theatres which show chiefly Indian films. have 

sprang up between 1930 and 1966 and their total seating capacity 
is about 4,500. There is one theatre where plays are staged, 
lectures are held and sometimes musical programmes are given. 

Badminton, Hockey, Volleyball are popular. There is also a 
Gymkhana where weight-lifting, sword-play and stick-fighting 
are taught. A painting school is also there. Deglur has one 
cinema theatre, a club named after Jawaharlal Nehru and a 
gymnasium. Kondilwadi also boasts of a talkie theatre and a 
Bhagini Mandal hut all other tahsil towns are deficient in these 
amenities. 

There are a number of temples possessing religious importance 
and sanctity. Besides their religious significance, many of the 
temples are places of social get together. 
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The following table gives the tahsil-wise number of temples, 
mosques etc., in the Nanded district: — 

TABLE No. 12. 


Tahsil 

Dhar- 

mashala 

Math 

Mosque 

Dargah 

Church 

Temple 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(1) Bhokar Mahal 

II 

20 

11 

10 

2 

177 

(2) Biloli 

18 

50 

48 

51 

7 

372 

(3) Hadagahv .. 

10 

27 

23 

20 


289 

(4) Kandhar 

28 

45 

47 

35 

3 

411 

(5) Deglur 

15 

40 

43 

14 

2 

196 

(6) Kinwat .. .. 

7 

15 

13 

9 


215 

(7) Mukhed 

14 

25 

47 

42 

3 

277 

(8) Nanded 

18 

54 

58 

51 

6 

349 

District Total 

121 

276 

290 

232 

23 

2,286 


The temples of particular deities not generally found are 
given tahsil-wise as under: 

Bhokar Mahal —Masai, Mahakall, SitadevI, Gaurisankar, 
Dhurapa Devi, Konda Dev, Pandhari Nath, Dhula Dev, 
Gadacandi Devi. 

Biloli. —Kapilesvar, Visnu, Rajesvar, Virabhadra, Narsinha, 
VaghadevI, Sangamesvar. 

Hadagahv. —Narmadesvar, Basavesvar, Naga Nath, Bahiroba, 
Mahagir, Braman Dev, Basavanna, Ramalihg, 

Kandhar .—Ratnesvarl Devi, Bramha Dev, KapileSvar, Jyotir- 
ling, Baraling, Manik Prabhu, RisI Maharaj, Kukanai. 

Deglur. —Virabhadra, Mahesai, Basavanna. 

Kinwat .—'Machhindra Nath, Vyankatesvar, Devadevesvari, 
Renuka Devi. 

Mukhed. —Drupatamal, Kakonai, Somaling, Mhaisai, Nagen- 
dra, Virabhadra. 

Nanded. —Gurudvar, Rokadoba, Asara Devi, Mallikarjun, 
Gayatrl, Narsinha, Kalesvar, Gopiraj, Gunfama Devi, Satyal. 







CHAPTER 4 — AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


Nanded is one of the fertile districts of Marathwada 
region. The main occupation of the people being agriculture, 
it assumes prime importance in the economy of the district. 

Nearly 76 per cent of the total population of the district 

depends, one way or the other, on land for its subsistence. 

The old Gazetteer of Hyderabad State gives the total number 

of persons engaged or those who were directly or indirectly 

concerned with agriculture for their livelihood at 171,600 or 
about 34 per cent of the total population in 1909. Since then 
the number has shown an upward trend as could be seen from 
the following figures given by the Censuses of 1951 and 1961: — 



Cultivators 

Agricultural 

Year 

and Land 

Labourers 


holders 


(0 

(2) 

(3) 


1951 


127,225 

140,001 

1961 

.. 

248,065 

202,417 


Among the factors that determine the crop pattern and the 
agricultural seasons in the district, rainfall plays an important 
role. About 80 per cent of the land under cultivation is depend¬ 
ent on the monsoon. The district receives rains from the south¬ 
west monsoon which commences usually with the opening of 
June and lasts till the end of September. Occasionally, there are 
north-east monsson showers in October-November as well as 
ante-monsoon showers sometimes in May. The winter-monsoon 
(garjanare chaUs) rains which are very useful for rabi crops 
occur in the district during January and February. However, 
the distribution of rainfall in the district is not even. The 
Deglur tahsil receives highest rainfall while Mukhed tahsil gets 
the lowest. Of the total rainfall, about 45 per cent takes place 
in August. The following table gives the average rainfall in 
the district. 
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8-128 (0-32) 0-42 7-620 (0-30) 0-72 8-890 (0-35) 












TABLE No. 1— contd. 

Average Rainfall in millimetres in Nanded District 
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Agriculture being a seasonal occupation does not give full* 
time employment to those who are dependent on it. This 
seasonal nature of agriculture in the district can be attributed 
to the dependence of agriculture on the monsoon and inadequate 
irrigation facilities. The crops that are taken during the 
monsoon period are kharif crops and include cereals such as 
yellow and Berar jowar, wheat, maize, tur. gram, paddy, 
groundnut, etc., whereas the late monsoon crops are the rabi 
crops which consist of jowar, gram, wheat, oil-seeds, etc. The 
rabi crops are grown with the help of irrigation and occasional 
fair weather showers due in November. The kharif season 
starts in June-July and ends in September-October. The kharif 
crops are sown in the second fortnight of June and reaped in 
September-October, while the rabi crops are generally sown in 
November and harvested in March. 

Of the five soil forming factors, topography shows dominating 
influence on soil variations in the district. The average rainfall 
of the district is 914.4 mm. (36 inches) per annum. The district 
is covered by the geological formation of Deccan trap. The 
development of soils is, therefore, mainly influenced by the 
topographical situation. Soils along the banks of rivers are deep 
and clayey. The main river in the district is Godavari which 
flows nearly through the centre of the district. The tributaries 
of this river, viz., Painganga, Manar and Manjra, have also deep 
soils along their banks. Except for the depth, the soils of the 
district do not show much variation in physical and chemical 
properties. 

Typical soil profiles examined at six places in the district are 
presented in Table Nos. 2 to 7 and their analytical data horizon- 
wise are given in Table No. 8. 

Soils have light grey-brown to grey-brown colour on the sur¬ 
face, clayey texture and blocky structure. They are moderately 
high in soil reaction (pH 8.06 to 8.76) with the total soluble salt 
contents varying between 0.26 and 0.94 per cent. Calcium 
carbonate is high but shows wide variations from 5.20 to 19.60 
per cent. Organic matter varies from 0.5 to 1.58 per cent. All 
these soils are .highly clayey with clay content varying from 
45.50 to 69.50 per cent. The high exchangeable capacity of the 
soils indicates the inherent high status of soil fertility. Ex¬ 
changeable calcium varies between 32 and 57 m.e. per cent, 
exchangeable magnesium between 5 and 24 m.e. per cent and 
exchangeable sodium and potassium together from 1 to 8 m.e. per 
cent. Plant nutrient status of these soils is moderately good— 
with nitrogen varying from 0.03 to 0.06 per cent, available 
phosphate 10.92 to 15.14 mgm. per cent and available potash 
14.35 to 27.02 mgm. per cent. Application of nitrogenous and 
phosphatic fertilisers will be useful in increasing the crop 
production in the district. 
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Agriculture and forests are the two important heads of land CHAPTER 4. 
utilisation in the district. Forests cover only 7.5 per cent area of ~T ~ 
the district whereas about 66 per cent of the total land is under and irrigation, 
cultivation. In the absence of major irrigation facilities, second lAND 
crops are produced on a very small scale. The pastures, cultur- Utilisation. 
able waste, fallows and barren land account for a considerable 
area of land in the district. 

Of the total area of land that is brought under cultivation, 

65 per cent is utilised for producing food-grains. Jowar is the 
staple crop in the district and covers about 58 per cent, pulses 
occupy 45 per cent and cotton is grown on 27 per cent of the 
total area under cultivation. The following table gives classifica¬ 
tion of the geographical area in Nanded district. 
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CHAPTER 4. The total area under forests in the district is 1275.523 km* 
a Vi—i (492.48 sq. miles) and falls under two categories, reserved and 

rad legation, protected. It is a dry mixed deciduous type with teak as the 
Forests most valuable species. The other associates of teak are salat, 
dhavada, temburni, khair, ain, moyana, etc. Furniture industry 
is the only prominent industry which utilises the forest produce. 

The Nanded division had undertaken schemes of afforestation 
during the Second Five-Year Plan, to bring more areas under 
forest and to stop the erosions. These works were carried out 
in the degraded forests, mostly in Kandhar and Deglur tahsils. 
Other schemes such as special teak plantation and construction 
of roads are also under consideration. 

The following table shows the distribution of forest area 
under the Forest department, in 1962-63. There was no forest 
area under the Revenue department. 

TABLE No. 10 

Distribution of forest area (tahsil-wise) in Nanded district, 

1962-63. 


Range 

(1) 

Tahsil (whole or 
part) included 
in the range 

(2) 1 

Forest incharge of Forest Department 

Reserved Forest* 

(3) 

Protected Forest 

(4) 

Kinwat, Mahur, 

Islapur, and Kinwat 
range. 

Kinwat (whole 

tahsil) 

Hadgaon 

Bhokar ,. 17 

Biloli 

Mukhed 

Kandhar 

Nanded 

Deglur 

(264-94) 686-195 km 3 

(97-90) 253-561 km 1 

(64-08) 165-967 km* 

(13-40) 34-706 km 3 

(22-70) 58-793 km 3 

(19-40) 50-246 km 3 

(7-04) 18-234 km* 

(3-02) 7-822 km 3 

(13.312-00 acres) 
5387180 Hcct. 


Total 

(492-48)1,275-523 km 3 

(13,312 00 acres) 
5,387-180 Hect. 


* Figures in brackets show area in sq. miles. 


The statistics regarding major and minor forest produce are 
given in the following table. 







TABLE No. II 

Statement showing major and minor forest produce in Nanded district, 1962-63 
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Holdings of 
Agricultural 
Land. 


Co-operative 

Farming. 


The size of agricultural holdings in the absence of State 
regulations in that regard is determined by factors such as 

f rowth of population, laws' of inheritance and succession etc. 

'hese factors reduce the size of holdings and create impedi¬ 
ments in increasing agricultural output, 

Among the measures taken by the Government to remove 
these impediments, consolidation of the uneconomic holding* 
helps increase the agricultural outturn. Though the scheme of 
consolidation of holdings has not been introduced in the dis¬ 
trict the provisions of the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947, have been enforced in 
the district. The standard areas, for profitable cultivation under 
the Act for dry crop land and for bagayat land have respectively 
been prescribed at 0.607 and 0.202 hectares (1.50 and 0,50 acres). 
All pieces of land below the standard areas are considered as 
fragments and their transfer except to holders of contiguous plots 
of land is prohibited, 

The important features of the Act of 1947 are twofold. The 
implementation of the first part of the Act puts a stop to the 
sub-division of the land, less in area than the standard one 
determined under section 5 of the Act. The second part of the 
Act provides for consolidating the fragments already created 
and the scattered lands of the agriculturist. 

In 1960-61 the average size of cultivation holding in the dis¬ 
trict was 7.835 hectares (19.36 acres) while the average size of 
the ownership holding in the same year was 6.366 hectares 
(15.73 acres) as against the average of 4.836 hectares (11.95 acres) 
for the State. 

The Maharashtra Agricultural Lands (Ceiling on Holdings) 
Act is in force in the district since 26th January 1962. Kinwat, 
Nanded and Mukhed have been notified with different ceiling 
areas, for dry crop land, at 46.134 hectares (114 acres), 38.850 
hectares (96 acres) and 43.706 hectares (108 acres) respectively, 
while in the case of irrigated lands it is 7.284 hectares (18 acres) 
in the case of perennially irrigated areas, 10.927 hectares (27 
acres) in areas irrigated in two seasons and 19.425 hectares 
(48 acres) for the areas which get irrigation in one season only. 
The holders of land in excess of the ceiling limits cannot trans¬ 
fer or partition such land. The Collector determines the surplus 
lands and takes over the possession of the same. Such surplus 
lands are then vested in the State Government. The Act how¬ 
ever provides for payment of compensation to the holders and 
for the distribution of surplus lands to landless or other persons. 

In the presence of uneconomic holdings, continued sub-division 
and fragmentation of land and apathy of farmers towards the 
use i of modem agricultural implements and techniques, the goal 
of increase in agricultural production can be achieved by 
imposing ceiling on holding of land, and by encouraging 
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farmers by giving them the necessary help both in kind and 
money. But still more could be achieved by resorting to co¬ 
operative farming which holds out a good promise for bringing 
about an increase in the agricultural output. Under coopera¬ 
tive farming each cultivator retains his right in his own land, 
but the agricultural operations are carried out jointly. 

Co-operative farming has the following distinguishing 
features. Under (lie system: (1) hand is formed into a single 
unit. (2) Rights of ownership arc retained by members who 
form a co-operative farming society. (3) Management of the 
cooperative farm is carried on jointly. (4) All the members are 
paid for their work. (5) Profit, after allowing for all the expenses 
and after setting aside some portion of it as reserve, is distribut¬ 
ed among the members. 

Co-operative farming is of four types: (1) Co-operative Joint 
Farming, (2) Co-operative Better Farming, (3) Co-operative 
Tenant Farming and (4) Co-operative Collective Farming. 

Under this system the land of small owners is pooled into one 
unit but the right of ownership is retained by individual mem¬ 
bers themselves. Land is also purchased or taken on lease. 
The management and cultivation of the pooled land are carried 
on by the society of farmers which thus enjoys all the 
advantages of large-scale farming. 

The object of this type of co-operative farming is to improve 
the method of cultivation. While the society undertakes to 
supply better seeds, manure and other necessary material, the 
individuals retain the right of ownership and management. 
The societv also provides storage as well as irrigation facilities 
and marketing of the produce after pooling, cleaning and grad¬ 
ing it. 

Under this system a society owns land or gets it. This land is 
divided into a number of blocks which are given on rent to 
different cultivators. The society gives its members all facilities 
regarding seed, finance and implements. This type of farming 
is suitable where new land is to be brought under cultivation. 

Under this system land is owned or taken on lease by the 
society. Cultivation is carried on by the society itself and no 
dividend is paid on the share capital. Members are paid wages 
for their work and in case of profit a bonus is paid in proportion 
to their wages. JVfembers are at liberty to withdraw from such 
a society, in which case they get back their capital. There is no 
State interference with the working of these societies in regard 
to production or price policy. 

In the district there are 20 co-operative farming societies of 
which seven constitute Pilot Farming Blocks. These societies 
are in their infant stage as they have been organised during 
Second and Third Five-Year Plan neriods. Out of these twenty 
societies, six are co-operative collective farming societies and 
fourteen are co-operative joint farming societies. 

A-1360—13-A 
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The working of these societies in regard to their 
reserve fund, members, etc, for the co-operative year 
June 1962 is given helow: — 

Number of members—313. 

Paid-up and share capital— 

Government—Rs. 28,000. 

Individual—Rs. 11,153. 

Total—Rs. 39,153. 

Reserve Fund—Rs. 313. 


capital, 

ending 


The Government assistance to these societies is of two kinds 
viz., technical and financial. As regards the technical assistance, 
it is made available through Panchayat Samitis by the Exten¬ 
sion Officers for Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Rural Engi¬ 
neering and Co-operation, in preparing plans, estimate* of 
various developmental works and the plan for agricultural 
production- The details of financial assistance provided so far 
to these societies is given below: — 

Rs. 

(1) Government loans towards share capital 28,000 

contribution. 

(2) Land development: loan ... 46,600 

(3) Land development subsidy ... 9,000 

(4) Loan and subsidy for godown and cattle- 13,151 

shed. 

(5) Seeds subsidy ... 3,500 

Besides, the Central Financing agency has also financed six 
societies by way of crop loans. The Government also provided 
financial assistance through various agencies the details of 
which are given below: — 


Rs. 

(1) Land development loan ... 4,000 

(2) (i) Godown and cattle-shed loan ... 3,750 

(ii) Subsidy ... 1,250 

(3) Cost of managerial expenditure during 1.200 

three years (i.e. Rs. 500’ 400 and 300). 

(4) Share capital at the rate of Rs.. 2,000 for 2,000 

societies in pilot Farming Blocks. 

*(5) Bunding facilities through Soil Conserva¬ 
tion agencies. 

*(6) Loan to well sinking, oil engines, pumping 
sets, etc. from Land Development Banks. 

*(7) Crop loans through Central Financing 
Agency. 

*(8) Ploughing of land through tractor by 
Agriculture department. 


* Figures against serial Nos. (5) to (8) are not mentioned, because the financial 
assistance is not specified for bunding work and accordingly the rates of ploughing 
may differ in accordance with soil and type of tractor used for ploughing work. 
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'i'Jie co-operative farming societies with their planned agricul¬ 
tural production, introduction of systematic rotation of crops, 
improved varieties of seeds etc. are gaining importance in the 
district. 

The Nandcd district grows a variety of cereals such as jowar, 
wheat, rice, etc. Table No. 12 gives rhe area under cereals, while 
the statistics of outturn of principal cereals are given in Table 
No. 13. Jowar has been the staple food-crop, In 1901 jowar was 
grown on 52 per cent of the net area cropped while in 1961-62 it 
occupied 58 per cent of the area under food-crops. Jowar is 
grown in both the seasons, kharif as well as rabi; hut the kharif 
jowar is more popular, the ratio being kharif 80 to rain 20. 

Jowar requires deep and heavier soils and rainfall ranging 
from 635.0 to 1016,0 mm, (25 to 40 inches) for good yield. In 
addition to the usual local varieties the improved strains such as 
P. J. 4-K and 8-K for khnrif season and N-35-1 for rabi season 
are grown in the district. 

50.8 to 76.2 mm. (two to three inches) of rain prior to the 
appearance of heads is very useful while rain during flowering 
arid seed formation stages affects the crop. Rabi jowar gives 
good results if it receives rainfall during September and October. 

The land is ploughed and harrowed and kept ready for sowing 
by the end of June. Sometimes pulses or oil-seedsi are grown as 
mixtures with kharif jowar. The kharif jowar is sown with the 
help of seed drill in June-July and harvested in October-Novem- 
ber, while rabi jowar is sown in October-November and harvest¬ 
ed in February-March. 4.536 to 5.443 kg. (ten to twelve pounds) 
of seed arc sown per acre in rows, 254.0 to 304.8 mm. (10 to 12 
inches) apart. One hand weeding and two to three interculrur- 
ings at the intervals of 15 days are given when the crop is about 
152.4 mm. (6") high. The yield of jowar depends upon the 
varying conditions of soil, rainfall and manures applied. It 
varies between 317.515 kg. (700 lbs.) and 498.951 kg. (1,100 lbs.) 
per acre, 

Jowar is also grown as hot weather crop for fodder where 
irrigation facilities are available. When it is produced for 
fodder, the seed is sown thick. 

The jowar crop is susceptible to various pests and diseases, an 
account of which is given separately under the sections pests and 
diseases. Birds are also destructive to jowar which requires 
watching of rhe cropped fields especially in the morning and 
evening. The ageold method of threshing under the feet of 
bullocks and winnowing, which requires waiting for a gentle 
breeze, are still followed in the district. 

Jowar is rhe staple food of the people of the district. The 
flour of its grain is used for the preparation of bread. The 
grain is also consumed as popped corn ( lahis ) prepared by 
parching or roasting it in a popper. Parched unripe jowar- 
heads form a popular preparation called hurda. 
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chapter 4. Rice is a rainfed crop and grown almost all over the district. 

- Rice for its best result requires, warm and moist climate, heavy 

aif/irrigaUon. rainfall and soils of various kinds such as shallow to heavy and 

Cereals. sweet t0 salt lancls ' The cultivation of paddy consists of various 

Rice. stages such as raising of seedlings on specially prepared seed 

heds after the monsoon sets in, ploughing, transplanting of the 
seedlings in July when they are about 254.0 to 304.8 mm. (10 to 
12 inches) high, and harvesting from October to December. 
Manuring, interculturing and weeding are also followed. There 
are also two other ways of raising the rice crop namely, broad¬ 
casting and drilling. A few progressive cultivators follow - the 
Japanese method of paddy cultivation which prescribes liberal 
manuring of fields and transplanting the seedlings in a row. 
About 4 to 6 seedlings arc planted in each place. The distance 
between the plants and that between the rows varies, e.g. 
304.8x304.8 mm. >(12"xl2"), 228.6x228.6 mm. (9" x 9"), 

101.6x101.6 mm. (4" x 4"), and 101.6x228.6 mm. (4"x9") etc. 
The improved strains of paddy viz., H.R. 19 and H.R. 35 have 
been introduced in the district. In 1961-62 rief was produced on 
23,750-212 hectares (58,688 acres) and the outturn was 15,462 tons. 

Wheat. Wheat occupied 28,669.900 hectares (70,845 acres) of land in 
1961-62. The crop can be produced either in the kharif or mbi 
season. In the kharif season it is generally grown on deep black 
and retentive soils. If it is produced as an irrigated crop in the 
rabi season, it is sown in well-drained lighter soils. The dry 
crop is sometimes sown alone or mixed with safflower or gram. 
The irrigated crop is also rotated with cotton, jowar, groundnut, 
etc. Wheat crop requires about 635.0 to 1016.0 mm. (25" to 40") 
of well distributed rainfall during the monsoon and good soak¬ 
ing rains during September and October and dry and cold 
weather. The land is ploughed before the commencement of 
rains. Afterwards about three harrowings arc given. The seeds 
are generally drilled in the district. Weeding is done for two 
or three times. The crop takes about 5 to 6 months to mature. 
The plants are either cut close to the ground or uprooted, dried 
in sun and tied into bundles. Afterwards they arc threshed and 
winnowed. The varieties of wheat crop produced in the district 
n>-e N. 59, N-I-146 (irrigated) and bansi. 

The other minor cereals which arc produced in the district are 
hajri and maize. 



Area under cereals (Tahsil-wise) in Nanded District, 1957-58 to 1961-62. 
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TABLE No. 13 

TaHSIL-WISE OUTTURN OF CEREALS IN METRIC* TONS IN NaNDED 

District, 1956-57 and 1961-62. 


Tahsil 

Year | 

Rice 

Wheat 

Barley 

Jowar 

Bajri 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Nanded 

1956-57 

1,215-136 

935-736 

61-976 

15,679-928 

2-032 



(1,196) 

(921) 

(61) 

(15,433) 

(2) 


1961-62 

808-736 

1,306-576 

81-280 

11,933-936 




(796) 

(1,286) 

(80) 

(11,746) 


Biloli 

1956-57 

2,832-608 

1,324-864 

60960 

18,460-720 




(2,788) 

(1,304) 

(60) 

(18,170) 



1961-62 

1,328-928 

1,020-064 

153-416 

19.C56 096 




(1,308) 

(1,004) 

(151) 

(18,756) 


Degiur 

1956-57 

714-248 

903-224 

6-096 

9,657-080 

3-048 

(703) 

(889) 

(6) 

(9,505) 

(3) 


1961-62 

10,87-120 

1,517-904 

15-240 

12,809-728 

3-048 


(1,070) 

(1,494) 

05) 

(12,608) 

(3) 

Mukhed 

1956-57 

653-288 

360-680 

24-384 

11,957-304 

44-704 


(643) 

(355) 

(24) 

(11,769) 

(44) 


1961-62 

786-384 

494-792 

34-544 

9,421-368 

2-032 


(774) 

(487) 

(34) 

(9,273) 

(2) 

Kandhar 

1956-57 

2,038-096 

600-456 

219-456 

18,874-232 

38-608 


(2,006) 

(591) 

(216) 

(18,577) 

(38) 


1961-62 

2,752-344 

497-840 

60-960 

15,445-232 

, . 


(2,709) 

(490) 

(60) 

(15,202) 


Hadgaon 

1956-57 

3,646-424 

3,276-600 

8-128 

18,372-328 



(3,589) 

(3,225) 

(8) 

(18,083) 



1961-62 

2,780-792 

5,553-456 

2-032 

9,412-224 

. * 


(2,737) 

(5,466) 

(2) 

(9,264) 


Bhokar 

1956-57 

1,552-448 

274-320 

24-384 

11,842-496 




(1,528) 

(270) 

(24) 

(11,656) 



1961-62 

2,207-768 

163-576 

5-080 

9,533-128 

. . 



(2,173) 

(161) 

(5) 

(9,383) 


Kinwat 

1956-57 

3,142-488 

584-200 


12,888-976 

228-600 



(3,093) 

(575) 


(12,686) 

(225) 


1961-62 

3,957-320 



20,020-280 

991-616 


(3,895) 



(19,705) 

(976) 


* Figures in brackets show outturn in tons. 

The important pulses grown in the district are arhar ( tur ), 
green gram {mug), gram ( harbara ) and black gram (udid). The 
total area covered by pulses in the district was 99,230.626 hectares 
(2,45,204 acres) in 1961-62. Table No. 14 gives the area under 
various pulses in the district. 

Arhar (tur) occupied 33,463.890 hectares (82,691 acres) of land in 
1961-62. It can be grown on a variety of soils, from light to 
heavy. Mostly it is grown as a mixed crop. It is drilled in 
June-July and harvested in February-March. The seeds are 
dropped into the furrows through seed drill. The crop usually 
grows vigorously after the main cereal crop is harvested. Its 
stem becomes thick, woody and strong. Sometimes the ripe 
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puds arc picked up before the plants are cut. The plants are cut 
in February-March, tied into bundles, and are beaten with sticks 
on the threshing floor. The red or light brown variety of tur is 
generally grown in the district. The yellow split pulse is made 
into a porridge. The boiled seeds of green pods arc eaten. The 
outer husk of seed is a favourite food of milch cattle. The 
leaves, and shells also form a good fodder. 

Green gram (mug) is the next important pulse crop in the 
district. It occupied 21,063.502 hectares (52,049 acres) of land 
in 1961-62. It is generally grown as a mixed crop in the kharif 
season, ft gives best results if sown in deep good soil or ordinary 
black soil with a rainfall of about 762.0 mm. (30 inches). The 
seeds are usually drilled and are covered by a plank. The crop 
takes about 3)4 months to mature. The plants are uprooted 
and stacked for a week on the threshing floor. They are then 
threshed by beating with sticks. Its leaves and stalks form a 
good fodder. 

Gram ( harbaru ) covered an area of 24,539.754 hectares (60,639 
acres) in the district in 1961-62. It gives a high yield on a 
heavy soil. It is always grown in the rain season. The crop is 
sown with drill between October and December. It takes about 
four months for getting ripe. The crop is often grown as an 
irrigated crop. Usually it is the sole crop of the year rotated 
with rabi jowar. The heads of the shoots before the flowering 
stage are plucked off so as to render them strong and bushy and 
to increase the outturn of grain. The plants are pulled out and 
stacked for about a week on the threshing floor and either 
trampled under the feet of oxen or beaten with sticks. The 
foliage and green grains are used as vegetable. The grain may 
he eaten green, boiled or parched. A mb is made from its 
foliage. 

Black gram (udid) occupied 13,856.449 hectares (34,240 acres) 
of land in 1961-62. It is grown on black and red loamy soilsi in 
mixture with other crops such as bajri, jowar, etc. The seeds 
are sown after the first monsoon showers in June-July. 
The green pods of udid are used as vegetable. The ripe pulse is 
split and consumed as dal. It is also ground to powder, to be 
made into papads. Its stalks and leaves form good fodder. 



TABLE No. 14 

Area under Pulses in Nanded District, 1957-58 to 1961-62 
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(5,990) 
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•Figures in brackets sNow area in acres. 
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Drugs and narcotics in the district include tobacco CHAPTER 4. 

( tambakhu ), and betel-leaves (i nagvcl ). The cultivation of these Agriculture 
crops is, however, very negligible. In, 1957-58 and 1959 60 and irrigation, 
tobacco was grown on 227.838 and 208.008 hectares (563 and drucs and 
514 acres), respectively, while in 1960-61 and 1961-62 it was pro- Narcotics, 
duced on 53.419 and 63.131 hectares (132 and 156 acres), 
respectively. Table No. 15 gives the area under drugs and 
narcotics and Table No. 16 gives the outturn of tobacco in the 
district. 

The field is [Toughed and harrowed three times before the Tobacco, 
monsoon sets in. The tobacco seed is sown in the seed beds 
during the first fortnight of July and the seedlings are trans¬ 
planted by about the third week of August when they are 
about 127.0 mm. (five inches) high. The seedlings are raised in 
quantities larger than the actual requirements as very often a’ 
part thereof becomes unusable. They are usually protected 
from the Sun by covering them with straw. The crop is grown 
primarily for leaves. The lower under-developed leaves and 
branches are removed. The tops of the plants arc also nipped 
off after 60 days from transplanting. About ten to twelve leaves 
are allowed to remain. The crop becomes ready for harvest 
between November and February when the leaves become 
slightly hard and yellow with brownish spots. The plants are 
cut and dried in the sun. Water mixed with cow-urine is 
sprinkled over them. Damp plants are then mixed with sttrad 
grass and closely packed in a pit or stacked under weights for 
about ten days during which period the process of fermentation 
is almost over. The leaves are then bundled together and kept 
ready for sale. 

Betel-leaf, a garden crop is also grown on a very small-scale Rrtolleaf, 
in the district. It occupied only 21.853 hectares (54 acres) in 
1961-62. The crop needs well drained, deep and fertile alluvial 
soT and abundant supply of water. Nagvcl pane are obtained 
from the creepers cultivated for the sake of leaves. The crop 
is mostly irrigated by well water. Planting is done with cuttings 
obtained from the healthy, mature plants. Numerous trees such 
as shevri, pangera etc., arc planted so as to provide support to 
the betel-leaves creepers. The garden is protected by surround¬ 
ing it with a high thorny hedge. The leaves become ready for 
p oking at the end of second year and continue to bear for 
about fifteen years. 

The cultivation of betel-leaves is very costly and requires 
continuous and careful attention. The leaves, when masticated 
along with the areca-nut, sweeten the breath and help digestion. 
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Area under Drugs and Narcotics (Tahsil-wise) in 
Nanded District, 1957-58 to 1961-62 


(Area in hectares.*) 


Tahsil 

Year 


Tobacco 

Betal leaves 

0) 

(2) 


D) 

(4) 

Nanded 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 


(18) 7-284 
(34) 13-759 
(18) 7-284 
(11) 4-452 
(11) 4-452 

(50) 20-234 
(32) 12-950 
(48) 19-425 
(6) 2-428 
(2) 0-809 

Biloli 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 


(150) 60-703 
(100) 40-469 
(110) 44-515 
(33) 13-355 
(23) 9-308 


Deglur 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 


(170) 68-797 
(17) 6-880 
(200) 80-937 

(2) 0-809 

Mukhcd 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 


(70) 28-328 

(61) 24-686 

(62) 25-091 
(1) 0-405 

(13) 5-261 

(1)' 0-405 

Kandhar ., 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 


(50) 20-234 

(59) 23-877 

(60) 24-281 
(37) 14-973 

(7) 2-833 

(125) 50-586 

Iladgaon 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 


(60) 24-281 
(80) 32-375 
08) 7-284 
(40) 16-187 
(36) 14-569 

(20) 8-094 
(20) 8-094 

(23)' 9-308 
(51) 20-639 

Bhokar ., 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 


(40) 16-187 
(8) 3-237 
(43) 17-402 
(10) 4-047 
(66) 26-709 

(3) 1-214 

Kinwat 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 


(5) 2-023 

(3) 1-214 



Figures in brackets show area in acies. 
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TABLE No. 16 

Tahsil-wise outturn of Tobacco in metric* tons in 
Nanded District, 1956-57 and 1961-62 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Tobacco 

(3) 

Nanded 

1956-57 




1961-62 

(2) 

2-032 

Biloli 

1956-57 




1961-62 

(5) 

5-080 

Deglur 

1956-57 




1961-62 



Mukhed 

1956-57 




1961-62 

(3) 

3-048 

Kandhar 

1956-57 




1961-62 

(2) 

2-032 

Hadgaon 

1956-57 




1961-62 

(8) 

8-128 

Bhokar 

1956-57 




1961-62 

(14) 

14-224 

KinWat 

1956-57 




1961-62 

. . 


* Figures in 

brackets show outturn in tons. 




Of the oil-seeds grown in the district, groundnut, sesamum and 
safflower are very important. In 1961-62 groundnut was produc¬ 
ed on 29,917.626 hectares (73,928 acres) while sesamum and 
safflower occupied 3,513.484 hectares (8,682 acres) and 2,891.077 
hectares (7,144 acres), respectively. Groundnut and safflower are 
increasingly valued as cash crops. Table No. 17 gives the area 
under oil-seeds, while the figures of outturn of oil-seeds are given 
in Table No. 18. 

Groundnut ( bhuimug ) is grown throughout the district. Most¬ 
ly k is produced as a dry crop. Tight sandy soil and good 
alluvial loams are favourable for groundnut. It is also grown 
on medium-black and deep soil. The crop is usually sown in 
June-July and harvested in November-December. It is a good 
rotational crop for jowar. 

The fields are ploughed and harrowed twice or thrice 
up to the middle of June. The seeds are then drilled. After 
sowing, the land is levelled and the seed covered. Most of the 
progressive cultivators apply manure. The crop is intercultured 
with the local hoes. One or two hand weedings are also done. 
The improved strain of the crop viz., K-4-11 has been introduced 
in the district. 

The groundnut oil is extensively used for domestic consump¬ 
tion. It is also used for the manufacture of soap and synthetic 
ghee. The leaves and branches of the plant form excellent 
fodder. 

Sesamum (til) is the next important oil-seed grown in the dis¬ 
trict. It is a rain fed crop and is sown in June-July. The crop 
requires about four months to mature. Usually it is harvested 
in November. Sesamum is grown on a variety of soils. How¬ 
ever, light sandy loams give best result. The plants are cut 
close to the ground, collected in bundles and allowed to dry. 
The seed capsules are slit open and seeds are extracted by beat¬ 
ing the plants against the threshing ground. 

A-1360—14-A. 
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CHAPTER 4. Til oil has light yellow colour, mild agreeable taste and 
~ scarcely any smell. It is used in cooking. The cake left after 
»» A dto5». oil-extraction is a good concentrated food for cattle. 

Oil-seeds. 


Safflower. Safflower ( karadi) is grown both as a rain fed and an irrigated 
crop on black and light alluvial soils. Usually it is taken as a 
mixed crop with wheat, gram, jowar, etc. The crop is sown in 
October-November and harvested in February-March. The soil 
preparations are the same as the ones given to the crops along- 
with which it is grown. The whole plants are pulled out and 
are stacked for a few days. After drying the seeds are threshed 
by beating with sticks. The young tender leaves of safflower 
plants are eaten as a vegetable. Karadi oil is extensively used in 
cooking. Oil-cake is used as cattle food. 

TABLE No. 17 


Area under Oil-seeds (Tahsil-wise) in Nanded District, 
1957-58 ro 1961-62 

(Area in hectares.)* 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Groundnut 

(3) 

Safflower 

(4) 

Sesamum 

(5) 

Nanded 

1957-58 

1,533-760 

936-848 

53-014 



(3,790) 

(2.315) 

(131) 


1958-59 

1,227-008 

643-855 

108-860 



(3,032) 

(1,591) 

(269) 


1959-60 

1,320-490 

681-896 

67-583 



(3,263) 

(1,685) 

(167) 


1960-61 

1,372-695 

619-574 

54-633 



(3,392) 

(1.531) 

(135) 


1961-62 

1,517-573 

952-226 

27-923 



(3,750) 

(2,353) 

(69) 

Biloli 

1957-58 

7,086-457 

1,018-190 

854-697 



(17,511) 

(2,516) 

(2,112) 


1958-59 

6,681-771 

815-847 

764-857 



(16,511) 

(2,016) 

(1,890) 


1959-60 

6,835-147 

891-523 

331-033 



(16,890) 

(2,203) 

(818) 


1960-61 

6.244-710 

87-817 

75-676 



(15,431) 

(217) 

(187) 


1961-62 

7,127-330 

969-223 

1,074-441 



(17,612) 

(2,395) 

(2,655) 

Deglur 

1957-58 

2,778-169 

1,097-104 

141-640 



(6,865) 

(2,711) 

(350) 


1958-59 

1,965-155 


1,203-941 



(4,856) 


(2,975) 


1959-60 

2,277-573 


1,282-450 



(5,628) 


(3,169) 


1960-61 

2,301-045 


1,209-606 



(5,686) 


(2,989) 


1961-62 

4,570-928 


237-955 



(1 1,295) 


(588) 


A-1360— 14-B. 


* Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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Area under Oil-seeds (Tahsil-wisf.) in Nanded District, 
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(Area in hectares.*) 


Tahsil 

(I) 


Mukhed 


Kandhar 


Hadgaon 


Bhokar 


Kinwat 


Year 

( 2 ) 


1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 



Groundnut 

Safflower 

Sesamum 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


1,422-471 

469-436 

267-093 


(3,515) 

(1,160) 

(660) 


2,212-418 

470-650 

317-678 


(5,467) 

(1,163) 

(785) 


2,023-430 

510-309 

303-514 


(5,000) 

(1,261) 

(750) 


2,268-265 

269-116 

179-276 


(5,605) 

(665) 

(443) 


2,696-828 

210-437 

208-818 


(6,664) 

(520) 

(516) 


7,735-573 

303-514 

849-841 


(19,115) 

(750) 

(2,100) 


8,151-995 

280-852 

800-469 


(20,144) 

(694) 

(1,978) 


6,857-809 

285-303 

740-980 


(16,946) 

(705) 

(1,831) 


3,706-114 


816-252 


(9,158) 


(2,017) 


9,716-106 

. , 

768-903 


(24,009) 


(1,900) 


267-093 

724-388 

226-624 


(660) 

(1,790) 

(560) 


437-061 

681-896 

195-058 


(1,080) 

(1,685) 

(482) 


151-757 

740-575 

155-804 


(375) 

390-926 

(1,830) 

354-909 

(385) 

213-674 


(966) 

(877) 

, (528) 


498-978 

738-95 7 

149-329 


(1,233) 

(1,826) 

(369) 


1,014-143 

67-583 

218-530 


(2,506) 

598-126 

067) 

2,m 


(1,478) 


(721) 


657-615 


281-275 


0,625) 


(695) 


767-285 


275-186 


(1,896) 


(680) 


1,059-063 

20-234 

214-483 


(2,617) 

(50) 

(530) 


1,159-425 

52-609 

562-109 


(2,865) 

030) 

(1,389) 


889-095 

, . 

702-940 


(2,197) 


(1,737) 


1,375-932 


893-142 


(3,400) 


(2,207) 


1,117-743 


728-839 


(2,762) 


(1,801) 


2,730-821 


831 -630 


(6,748) 


(2,055) 


* Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 18 

Tahsil-wise outturn of Oil-seeds in metric* tons in 
Nanded District, 1956-57 and 1961-62 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Groundnut 

(3) 

Sesamum 

(4) 

Nanded 

1956-57 .. 

25-400 

(25) 

11-176 

(ID 


1961-62 

935-736 

(921) 

4-064 

(4) 

Biloli 

1956-57 .. 

67-056 

(66) 

21-336 

(21) 


1961-62 .. 

2,101-088 (2,068) 

160-528 

158) 

Deglur 

1956-5 7 .. 

11-176 

(ID 

39-624 

(39) 

Mukhed 

1961-62 .. 

2,817-368 (2,773) 

35-560 

(35) 

1956-57 .. 

3-048 

(3) 

14-224 

(14) 

Kandhar .. 

1961-62 .. 

1,662-176 (1,636) 

31-496 

(31) 

1956-57 .. 

11-176 

(ID 

10-160 

(10) 

Iladgaon .. 

1961-62 .. 

8,004-048 (7,878) 

86-360 

(85) 

1956-57 .. 

20-320 

(20) 

21-336 

(21) 


1961-62 

279-400 

(275) 

16-256 

(16) 

Bhokar ., 

1956-57 .. 

11-176 

(11) 

6-096 

(6) 


1961-62 

649-224 

(639) 

27-432 

(27) 

Kinwat 

1956-57 .. 

3-048 

(3) 

7-112 

(7) 


1961-62 .. 

2,678-176 (2,636) 

186-944 (184) 


* Figures in brackets show outturn in tons. 


The important condiments and spices grown in the district are 
chillis, turmeric, coriander and garlic. Of these, chillis occupy 
a major portion of acreage under condiments and spices. In 
1961-62, it was grown on 24,525.590 hectares (60,604 acres). The 
production of chilli crop during the period between 1957-58 and 
1961-62 showed more or less an upward trend, while that of 
other condiments and spices declined. The following table 
gives tahsil-wise distribution of area under condiments and 
spices during the period from 1957-58 to 1961-62, while Table 
No. 20 gives the outturn of principal condiments and spices. 









TABLE No. 19 

Area under Condiments and Spices (Tahsil-wise) in Nanded District, 1957-58 to 1961-62 
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TABLE No. 20 

Tahsil-wise outturn of Condiments and Spices in metric * 
tons in Nanded District, 1956-57 and 1961-62 


Tahsil 

Year 

Chillis 

Turmeric 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Nanded 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 

(208)' 211'328 

(493) 500-888 
(314) 319-024 

Biloli 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 

(6,939)'7,050-024 

(350) 355-600 

Deglur 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

(1,652) 1,678-432 

(410) 416-560 

Mukhed 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

(470)' 477-520 

(528) 536-448 

Kandhar 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

(370376-936 

(1,573) 1,598-168 
(106) 107-696 

Hadgaon 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

(170 173-736 

(177) 179-832 
(48) 48-768 

Bhokar 

1956-57 
1961-62 .. 

(484)' 491-744 

(176) 178-816 . 
(13) 13-208 

Kinwat 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

(4,118) 4,183-888 
(497) 504-952 

(196) 199-136 


* Figures in brackets show outturn in tons. 


Chillis ( mirchi) are grown under a wide range of climatic 
conditions and soils. However, black and loamy soils give best 
results. The chilli crop, though it is mainly grown in the 
kharif season, can be produced in the rabi season as, well. 
Chillis are generally grown as an isolated crop. The seedlings 
are grown in seed beds and are transplanted in the field which 
is thoroughly cultivated and manured when they are about 
152.4 to 203.2 mm. (six to eight inches) high. One or two hand- 
weedings are done after the plants have established themselves. 
A little quantity of manure or ash is given and a little padding 
of soil round the stem, close to the ground is done. The plants 
bear fruit after about three months from planting. The picking 
continues for three or four months. The irrigated chilli crop 
lasts longer and also yields more than the unirrigated crop. 
Green as well as ripe (red) chillis are harvested. The chillis are 
used extensively in chutneys and pickles. It is very common in 
the daily food preparations. The varieties such as lavangi and 
long narrow and tapering are grown in the district. 

Turmeric ( halad) occupied 347.220 hectare* (858 acres) in 
1961-62 in the district. It requires sandy or clayey loams soils. 
The land is manured. The selected pieces of turmeric rhizomes 
having two or three buds are planted in June. About three to 
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four hand-weedings are done. The crop is irrigated whenever 
required. From November onwards the rhizoms being to thicken 
and are dug up in January with a small pick-axe. The rhizomes 
are boiled and then dried in the sun for a period of about eight 
days. 


Coriander ( kothimbir ) is generally grown on black clayey and 
red loamy soils. Its green leaves are used as vegetable and for 
flavouring many dishes. It is cultivated mainly for its seeds 
( dhane ). Sometimes it is grown as a mixed crop. When it is 
raised for seed it is sown in September and harvested after 
about three months. In 1961-62 the crop occupied an area of 
14.164 hectares (35 acres] in the district. 

Garlic ( lasun ) is extensively used in chutneys, in seasoning 
vegetables etc. It occupied 38.041 hectares (94 acres) in 1961-62. 
It gives best results when produced in black soil. Usually the 
crop is cultivated alone. It requires water every ten or twelve 
days. The little bulbs are separated and broadcast in October 
in specially prepared beds. Two or three hand-weedings are also 
done. The crop becomes ready for harvesting after about five 
months. The bulbs are uprooted either by hand or with a light 
pick-axe. 

Oos (sugarcane) was grown on an area of 2514.19 hectareas 
(6,214 acres) in the district in the year 1961-62. Its cultivation is 
largely concentrated in Kandhar, Nanded, Hadgaon, Bhokar 
and Mukhed tahsil's. 

The following table gives the tahsil-wise distribution of the 
area under sugarcane, while Table No. 22 gives the outturn of the 
crop in the district. 

TABLE No. 21 

Area under Sugarcane (Tahsil-wise) in Nanded District, 
1957-58 to 1961-62 


(Area in hectares)* 



Tahsil 


Year 

Area 


(0 


(2) 

13) 

Nanded 

.. 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 


484'409 (1,197) 

484’004 (1,116) 

475-911 (1,176) 
1,233-888 (3,049) 
679-872 (1,680) 

Biloli 


1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 6! 

1961- 62 

* * 

121-810 (301) 

4-452 (11) 

16-187 (40) 

* 5-261 (13) 

268-307 (663) 
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TABLE No. 21— contd. 


CHAPTER 4. 


Area under Sugarcane (Tahsil-wise) in Nanded District, 
1957-58 to 1961-62. 


(Area in hectaies *) 


Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Sugarcane. 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Area 

(3) 

Deglur 

1957-58 .. 

4-047 (10) 


1958-59 .. 



1959-60 .. 

43-706 (108) 


1960-61 



1961-62 .. 

44-920 (111) 

Mukhed 

1957-58 .. 

36-422 (90) 


1958-59 .. 

41-278 (102) 


1959-60 .. 

41-683 (103) 


1960-61 

101-981 (252) 


1961-62 .. 

122-620 (303) 

Kandhar 

1957-58 .. 

789-138 (1,950) 


1958-59 .. 

1,040-043 (2,570) 


1959-60 .. 

1,109-244 (2,741) 


1960-61 

1,250-075 (3,089) 


1961-62 .. 

1,011-715 (2,500) 

Hadgaon 

1957-58 .. 

141-640 (350) 


1958-59 .. 

182-109 (450) 


1959-60 .. 

188-988 (467) 


1960-61 .. 

290-564 (718) 


1961-62 .. 

204-771 (506) 

Bhokar 

1957-58 .. 

123-834 (306) 


1958-59 .. 

182-513 (451) 


1959-60 .. 

143-663 (355) 


1960-61 

17-806 (44) 


1961-62 .. 

123-429 (305) 

Kinwat 

1957-58 .. 

21-044 (52) 


19^-59 .. 

16-997 (42) 


1959-60 .. 

55-847 (138) 


1960-61 

114-121 (282) 


1961-62 .. 

59-084 (146) 


* Figures in brackets show area in acres. 


TABLE No. 22 

Tahsel-wise outturn of Sugarcane in metric * tons in 
Nanded District, 1956-57 and 1961-62 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Outturn 

(3) 

Nanded 

1956-57 .. 

2,459-736 (2,421) 


1961-62 .. 

2,856-992 (2,812) 

Biloli 

1956-57 .. 

358-648 (353) 


1961-62 .. 

1,127-760 (1,110) 
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Agriculture Tahsil-wise outturn of Sugarcane in metric* tons in 

and Irrigation. Nanded District, 1956-57 and 1961-62. 

Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Outturn 

(3) 

Deglur 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

15-240 (15) 

150-368 (148) 

Mukhed 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

105-664 (104) 
411-480 (405) 

Kandhar 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

3,921-760 (3,860) 
3,401-568 (3,348) 

Hadgaon 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

693-928 (683) 

1,032-256 (1,016) 

Bhokar 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

409-448 (403) 

414-528 (408) 

Kinwat 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

104-648 (103) 

297-688 (293) 


* Figures in brackets show outturn in tons. 

Sugarcane (Oos) is grown in rich, black or highly manured 
soil. It is grown especially on water-logged patches where no 
other crop thrives well. Generally it is not planted in The same 
field more than once in three years. In the intervening period 
some other dry crops are grown, 

The soil is ploughed about one to one and half months prior 
to planting to a depth of 228.6—254.0 mm. (9-10 inches) and 
brought into fine tilth by repeated harrowings. After first 
ploughing about thirty to hundred cart-loads of farm-yard 
manure are applied per acre. The fiejd is ploughed again for 
mixing the manure thoroughly with soil. Heavy clods are 
reduced to dust by means of a wooden mallet. It is then finally 
ploughed and made into ridges and furrows. Necessary 
channels for irrigation are prepared before planting is done. At 
least one year is required for the harvesting of the crop. Select 
ed choppings or sets (seed cane cut into pieces) are planted in 
January. First and second waterings of the crop are done on 
the third and seventh day from plantation. Subsequent water¬ 
ings follow at intervals of eight days, except when it is raining. 
As soon as rain ceases, light watering is done. Hoeing is done 
nearly a month after planting and then repeated twice, at one 
month’s interval. 

After this, hand-weeding is done. About 90.718 kg. (200 lbs.) 
of nitrogen are applied per acre as top-dressing which is com¬ 
posed of a mixture of groundnut cake and sulphate of ammonia 
in equal proportions. When the crop becomes yellow, canes 
break at nods when snapped and give a sound on beating with 
knuckles. The cane is then considered as fully ripe. 
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The statistics regarding the area under fibre crops and 
outturn are given in the Table Nos. 23 and 24, respectively. 


their CHAPTER 4. 
Agriculture 


Cotton is grown on 27.2 per cent of the area under cultivation, and Irrigation. 
In 1901 cotton was produced on 1162.91 km 2 (449* square miles) Fibres. 

while in 1961-62 it covered an area of 187,818.819 hectares Cotton. 


(464,110 acres). 

Cotton grows well in deep black soils where the rainfall 
ranges between 508.0 and 762.0 mm. (20 and 30 inches). The 
land is brought to the fine tilth by harrowing it with the local 
blade harrow two or three times before the monsoon sets in. 

Sometimes iron or local wooden plough is used to prepare the 
land. About 8 to 10 cart-loads of farm-yard manure and 
90.718 kg. (200 lbs.) of groundnut cake are 'applied per acre. 

The sowing commences either in the last week of June or in the 
first week of July, depending upon the outbreak of monsoon. 

The seed is drilled 457.2 mm. (eighteen inches) apart at the; rate 
of 4.536 to 7.258 kg. (ten to sixteen lbs.) per acre. After about 
one and a half months, interculturing is done 3 to 4 times with 
small blade hoes. Hand-weeding is also done twice or thrice. 

Gaoran variety is grown extensively in the district. The 
improved strains such as G-6, G-46, Buri, R-147, 170-co-2 are also 
introduced in the district. 

The breeding work for evolving wilt resistant strains superior 
to Gaorani-Mi in yield, ginning, outturn and fibre length has 
been in progress at the Cotton Research Station at Nanded- 
Picking staWs by the end of October and is over by the end of 
December. Additional yield is also available foi being picked 
by the end of January if there is heavy rainfall in October. 

Sann hemp requires moderate rainfall and clayey loams, black Sann Hemp, 
and lateritic soils. Usually it is grown in the kharif season. 

This crop is mainly produced for green manuring. Its green 
tops are also used as fodder. When it is grown for manuring it 
is sown thick. After about three months the crop is levelled by 
a heavy log roller and then it is ploughed. The sann decays 
within five weeks and thus adds nitrogen to the soil. 


When the crop is sown for fibre the plants are either cut or 
uprooted at the flowering stage. After a few days the stalks are 
tied in bundles and placed in water and are allowed to ret for 
about eight days. The bark of the fibre is peeled off and beaten 
on stone and then washed in water. 


Deccan hemp ( amibadi ) is generally grown in the kharif Deccan Hemp, 
season more or less as a mixed crop. It gives best results in the 
alluvial and medium deep soils. Water-logging at the seedling 
stage affects the crop. The crop is harvested in October- 
November. The seed is removed from the pods. It is sometimes 
given to cattle and in times of scarcity is mixed with wheat 
flour., Its tender leaves are often used as a vegetable. The fibre 
is obtained in the same manner as from sann hemp. 


* Hyderabad State Gazetteer, 1 909. 
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CHAPTER 4. TABLE No. 23 

Agriculture Area under Fibres (Tahsil-wise) in Nanded District, 

and Irrigation. 1957-58 TO 1961-62 

Fibres. 


(Area in hectares)* 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Cotton 

(3) 

Sann Hemp 
(Bombay 
Hemp) 

(4) 

Ambadi 

(Deccan 

Hemp) 

(5) 

Nanded.. 

1957-58 .. 

18,141-264 

127-476 

856-316 



(44,828) 

(315) 

(2,116) 


1958-59 

17,883-074 

18-211 

537-423 



(44,190) 

(45) 

(1,328) 


1959-60 .. 

21,585-142 

53-823 

813-824 



(53,338) 

(133) 

(2,011) 


1960-6! 

16,378-856 

75-676 

982-578 



(40,473) 

(187) 

(2,428) 


1961-62 .. 

10,747-651 

63-131 

602-982 



(26,558) 

(156) 

(1,490) 

Biloli. 

1957-58 .. 

21,282-437 

10-117 

779-021 



(52,590) 

(25) 

(1,925) 


1958-59 .. 

20,877-751 


636-166 



(51,590) 


(1,572) 


1959-60 

20,598-517 

150-543 

, , 



(50,900) 

(372) 



1960-61 

20,446-355 


86-198 


1961-62 .. 

(50,524) 

25,660-330 


1 . 137(572 



(63,408) 


(2,811) 

Deglur , . 

1957-58 .. 

8,707-224 

33-184 

761-619 



(21,516) 

(82) 

(1,882) 


1958-59 .. 

8,018-448 

132-737 

. . 



(19,814) 

(328) 



1959-60 

7,549-013 

. . 

97-125 



(18,654) 


(240) 


1960-61 

7,590-695 

. , 

86-198 



(18,757) 


(213) 


1961-62 .. 

7,506-925 

, , 

101-576 



(18,550) 


(251) 

Mukhed 

1957-58 .. 

18,582-372 

31-970 

881-811 



(45,918) 

(79) 

(2,179) 


1958-59 

18,339-560 

14,973 

1,094-271 



(45,318) 

(37) 

(2,704) 


1959-60 .. 

17,837-750 


989-053 



(44,078) 


(2,444) 


1960-61 

21,784-247 


891,928 



(53,830) 


(2,204) 


1961-62 

16,966-056 


825-964 



(41,924) 


(2,041) 


1957-58 

32,690-535 

343-983 

2,772-099 



(80,780) 

(850) 

(6,850) 


1958-59 .. 

32,972-601 

250-500 

2,375-102 



(81,477) 

(619) 

(5,869) 


1959-60 .. 

30,735-497 

252-929 

2,311-162 



(75,949) 

(625) 

(5,711) 


1960-61 

24,787-018 


2,598-489 



(61,250) 


(6,421) 


1961-62 .. 

33,699-417 

220-149 

2,350-821 


__ . 

(83,273) 

(544) 

(5,809) 
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TABLE No. 23 —contd. chapter 4. 

Area under Fibres (Tahsil-wise) in Nanded District, Agriculture 
1957-58 to 1961-62. and Irrigation. 


(Area in hectares)* 


Tahsii 

(0 

Year 

(2) 

Cotton 

(3) 

Sann Hemp 
(Bombay 
Hemp) 

(4) 

Ambadi 

(Deccan 

Hemp) 

(5) 

Hadgaon .. 

1957-58 .. 

32,987-979 

267-093 

348-030 



(81.515) 

(660) 

(860) 


1958-59 .. 

32,395-924 

182-109 

371-501 



(80,052) 

(450) 

(918) 


1959-60 .. 

35,095-179 

203-962 

317-678 



(86,722) 

(504) 

(785) 


1960-61 

36,845-851 

101-576 

303-514 



(91,048) 

(251) 

(750) 


1961-62 .. 

32,204-912 

77-295 

292-992 



(79,580) 

(191) 

(724) 

Bhokar .. 

1957-58 .. 

23,514-280 

64-750 

388-498 



(58,105) 

(160) 

(960) 


1958-59 .. 

23,196197 

. , 

313-631 



(57,319) 


(775) 


1959-60 .. 

24,660-755 

, , 

327-795 



(60,938) 


(810) 


1960-61 .. 

23,005-994 

. , 

374-334 



(56,849) 


(925) 


1961-62 .. 

21,081-712 

, , 

177-252 



(52,094) 


(438) 

Kinwat. 

1957-58 .. 

35,415-286 

142-045 

244-025 



(87,513) 

(351) 

(603) 


1958-59 .. 

37,784-318 


394-568 



(93,367) 


(975) 


1959-60 jha 

35,345-680 

188-584 

365-026 



(87,341) 

(466) 

(902) 


1960-61 

37,749-110 

, , 

842-152 



(93,280) 


(2,081) 


1961-62 .. 

39,951-816 

. , 

788-733 



(98,723) 


(1,949) 


* Figures in brackets show area in acres. 


TABLE No. 24 


Tahsil-wise outturn of Fibres in metric* tons in 
Nanded District, 1956-57 and 1961-62. 


Tahsii 

(1) 

! 

Year 

(2) 

Cotton 

(3) 

Sann Hemp 
(Bombay 
Hemp) 

(4) 

Ambadi 

(Deccan 

Hemp) 

(5) 

Nanded .. 

1956-57 .. 

1,179-576 

(U61) 

. 12-192 
(12) 

155-448 

(153) 


1961-62 

2,753-360 

(2,710) 

16-256 

(16) 
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TABLE No. 24— contd. 


Agriculture TaHSIL-WISE OUTTURN OK FlBRES IN METRIC TONS IN NANDED 

and Irrigation. District, 1956-57 and 1961-62. 

Fibres. 

Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

- 

Cotton 

(3) 

Sann Hemp 
(Bombay 
Hemp) 

(4) 

Ambadi 

(Deccan 

Hempl 

(51 

Biloli 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 

5,183-632 

(5,102) 

10,086-848 

(9,928) 

152-400 

(150) 

495-808 

(488) 

Deglur .. 

1956-57 

1961-62 .. 

2,592-832 

(2,552) 

1,779-016 

(1,751) 

20-320 

(20) 

26-416 

(26) 

Mukhed 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 

1,149-096 

(1.131) 

5,432-552 

(5,347) 

39-624 

(39) 

215-392 

(212) 

Kandhar 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

6,212-840 

(6,115) 

8,632-952 

(8,497) 

117-856 

(116) 

57-912 

(57) 

613-664 

(604) 

Hadgaon 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

209-296 

6,393^688 

(6,293) 

49-784 

(49) 

20-320 

(20) 

174-752 

(172) 

Bhokar 

1956-57 

1961-62 .. 

518-160 

(510) 

7,876-032 

(7,752) 

32-512 

(32) 

. 

45-720 

(45) 

Kinwat 

1956-57 .. 

1961-62 .. 

410-464 

(404) 

12,793-428 

(12,592) 

108-712 

(107) 

441-960 

(435) 


* Figures in brackets show outturn in tons. 

Fruits. Sweet orange ( mosdmbi ) occupied an area of 329.819 hectares 
Sweet Oranges. (815 acres) in 1961-62. It requires dry and hot climate and loose 
and loamy soils which are well-drained and neither limy nor 
sticky. Seedlings of Jamburi are raised for a year in nursery 
beds and budded in fair weather after transplanting in rows in 
the nursery. After the buds have sufficiently established them¬ 
selves, saplings are planted. Pits of the size of 0.610 mx 0.610 m 
(2' x2') each are dug from 4,572 to 6.096 m (fifteen to twenty 
feet) apart and are filled with soil mixed with farm-yard manure, 
bone-meal, etc. Plants are manured after every five years. 
Inter crops, especially those not requiring heavy irrigation, are 
also grown during early years till fruiting begins. After harvest, 
land is ploughed, harrowed and weeded. The tree begins to 
bear when about seven years old. It flowers during “ambe 
bahar” (January-February) and bears fruit in August-September. 
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Guava {pern) covered an area of 133.142 hectares (329 acres) 
in 1961-62. It is grown on black soils. It is propagated from 
seeds. For quality fruits, however, grafts of selected trees are 
used, After thorough tillage, pits of the size of 0.610 m x 
0.610 m x 0610 in (2'x2'x2'J each are prepared and then filled 
with soil, well mixed with farm-yard manure. Planting is done 
about 7.620 m (twenty-five feet) apart. The field is then laid 
out for irrigation. Inter crops like vegetables are grown for a 
couple of years, unril the trees begin to bear fruit. The pliant 
starts blossoming after three years. Fruit-bearing trees are 
given heavy doses of manures.. If the tree is watered throughout 

the year, it gives three crops. Well established plantations are 

not watered after rains and hence get rest during the hot and 

cold weather. In February-March the soil is dug up and roots 

are laid bare for a fortnight. Before the plant® shed all leaves, 
manure is put in and beds are formed in the beginning of 
April. Two weeks afterwards, the orchard is irrigated. Later 
treatment consists of keeping off weeds and loosening surface 
soil around stems. Tall branches are lowered and tied to one 
another so that side shoots may have room for growth and the 
fruit may develop properly. Peru plantation lasts for about 
twenty years depending upon the nature of the soil and the care 
taken. The fruit is very popular among all classes of people and 
is eaten both raw and in several kinds of preservatives and 
jellies. Its bark is astringent, and wood hard, strong and 
durable. 

Banana (keif) is. the most important fruit grown in the district. 
It occupied an area of 965.581 hectares (2,386 acres) in 1961-62. 
It is produced in deep and retentive, clayey soils with good 
drainage. After preparation the field is manured with fifty 
cart-loads of farm-yard manure per acre. No pits are dug, but 
cross-wise shallow furrow® in loose surface soil, usually between 
June and August, but sometimes in October are prepared. 
Watering is done in September and continued till the advent of 
the monsoon. Spacing of the crop depends on the variety 
grown. About 2.000 suckers can be planted in an acre. After 
planting, two harrowings are given for removing weeds. Irriga¬ 
tion beds are prepared. Top-dressing of oil-cake is given during 
the third and the fourth months. Earthing up is also done. 
Flowering starts after about nine months and lasts for about 
three to four months. The crop takes about a year and a half 
after planting to mature. Kele is harvested when it gets round¬ 
ed and its dry peels begin to drop. Kele can be grown thrice or 
even more in the same field, except basrai which has to be grown 
on a fresh piece of land either fallow or cultivated under dry 
crops. It is a highly nutritious fruit. Kelful (flower spike or 
plaintain flower) is used as a vegetable and the juice of the inner 
part of the stem, in preparing papads. Green leaves are used as 
plates for meals and dry leaves and ashes make an excellent 
manure. Unripe fruit is used as a vegetable, while leaves are 
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used in making bidis. Stem fibres are used for budding and 
grafting as well as for paper making. 

The following table gives the area under various fruit crops. 

TABLE No. 25 


Area under Fruits (Tahsil-wise) in Nanded District, 
1957-58 to 1961-62 


(Area in hectares)* 


Tahsil 

Year 

Banana 

Mangoes 

Sweet 

Orange 

Guava 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Nanded 

1957-58 .. 

395-783 

28-328 


60-703 



(978) 

(70) 


(150) 


1958-59 .. 

395-783 

83-770 

182-918 

60-703 



(978) 

(207) 

(452) 

(150) 


1959-60 .. 

360-170 

100-362 

186-560 


1960-61 .. 

(890) 

661-662 

(248) 

100-362 

(461) 

245-239 




(1,635) 

(248) 

(606) 



1961-62 .. 

628-073 

100-362 

234-313 

46-539 



(1,552) 

(248) 

(579) 

(115) 

Biloli 

1957-58 .. 

39-255 

14-164 


28-328 


1958-59 .. 

(97) 

42-492 

(35) 

18-211 


(70) 

39-255 


1959-60 .. 

(105) 

40-469 

(45) 

18-211 


dM 


1960-61 .. 

(100) 

(45) 


(109) 


55-847 

18-211 

. . 

44111 


1961-62 .. 

(138) 

71-225 

(45) 

18-211 


(109) 

44-111 



(176) 

(45) 


(109) 

Dcglur 

1957-58 .. 

6-070 

28-328 

, . 

60-703 


1958- 59 .. 

1959- 60 .. 

1960- 61 .. 

1961- 62 .. 

05) 

(70) 

•• 

(150) 

Mukhcd .. 

1957-58 .. 

6-070 

22-258 


16-997 


1958-59 .. 

(15) 

(55) 


(42) 


3-642 

110-074 

19-020 

58-275 


1959-60 .. 

(9) 

4-047 

(272) 

110-074 

(47) 

20-234 



1960-61 .. 

00 ) 

, (272) 

(50) 

(39) 



110-074 

44-920 

15-783 

. 

1961-62 .. 

21-044 


(Hi) 

20-234 

(39) 

15-783 



(52) 

(272) 

(50) 

(39) 

Kardhar ,. 

1957-58 .. 

28-328 

(70) 

51-800 

• • 

* . 

24-281 


1958-59 .. 


12-595 

(60) 

26-709 

• 

1959-60 ., 

(128) 

54-633 


(31) 

16-187 

(66) 


1960-61 .. 

(135) 


(40) 



54-633 

, t 

16-187 



1961-62 .. 

(135) 


(40) 



54-633 

, T 

16-187 




(135) 


(40) 
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TABLE No. 25— contd. 

Area under Fruits (Tahsil-wise) in Nanded District, 
1957-58 to 1961-62. 


(A-ea in hectare ) 


Tahsil 

(n 

Year 

12 ) 

Banana 

Mangoes 

Sweet 

Orange 

Guava 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Hadgaon 

1957-58 . . 

87-007 



12-141 


1958-59 .. 

, (215) 



(30) 


103 1 195 

0-405 

38-445 

15-378 


1959-60 ,. 

(255) 

(0 

(95) 

(38) 


97-125 

9-308 

28-733 


1960-61 . 

(240) 


(23) 

(71) 


153-376 


22-662 

28-733 


1961-62 .. 

mES 


(56) 

22-662 

(71) 

5-666 



(349) 


(56) 

(14) 

Bhokar 

1957-58 .. 

56-656 

0-405 


20-234 


1958-59.. 

(HO) 

• 56.656 

11 ) 

35.612 

20.5$ 


1959- 60.. 

(MO) 


(88) 

(50) 


14-569 


37-636 

18-211 


1960-61 .. 

(36) 

k 

(93) 

(45) 


14-569 


13-759 

18-211 


1961-62 .. 

(36) 

38-445 


36-42 4 ] 

(45) 

18-211 



(95) 


(90) 

(45) 

Kinwat 

1957-58 .. 

6-880 

2-023 

18-211 

2-428 


1958-59 .. 

M 

(5) 

10-117 

(45) 

18-211 

*£ 

( 6 ) 


1959-60 .. 

(19) 

(25) 

(45) 



2-833 


1960-61 .. 

10-927 

3-642 


2-8*5 


1961-62 .. 

(27) 

(9) 


(7) 


10-927 

3-642 

, , 

2-833 



(27) 

(9) 


(7) 


* Figures in brackets show area in acres. 


The statistics of the area under vegetables are given in Table 
No. 26. 


Kanda occupied 151.757 hectares (375 acres) in 1961-62. It is 
mostly grown in Nanded, Biloli, Deglur, Kandhar and Bhokar 
tahsils of the district. There are two varieties of onion (kanda) 
i.e. tambada (red) and pandhara (white). Land is ploughed to a 
depth of 152.4 to 177.8 mm, (six to seven inches). Clods are 
broken and pulverised and seed beds are made firm. Seed beds 
are prepared to sow seeds on it mostly in the months of October 
and November. Seedlings are ready in four or five weeks. 
They are watered just before transplanting which is at a dis¬ 
tance of 101.6 or 127.0 mm, (four or five inches) in rows and 
228.6 mm. (nine inches) apart. Water-logging is required at the 
time of transplanting. From 4.536 to 5.443 kg. (ten to twelve 
lbs.) of seed are required per acre for producing bulbs. 

The bulbs can be harvested within four to eight months, after 
transplanting. It is well dried in the sun and preserved. Onion 
bulbs and young leaves are both used as a vegetable. 

A-1360— 15-A 
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Vange occupied an area of 200.319 hectares (495 acres) in 1961-62. 
Brinjal (vange) is taken either as a rainfed or irrigated crop and 
requires considerable manurial treatment. Generally, it is taken 
on river banks and in gardens. Seeds are sown in nursery beds 
in June and seedlings are transplanted four or five weeks after¬ 
wards. The plant bears, fruit during four months from October 
onwards, if timely irrigation is given. 


TABLE No. 26 


Area under Vegetables (Tahsil-wise) in Nanded District, 
1957-58 to 1961-62 


(Area in hectares)* 


Tahsil 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Onion 

(3) 

Brinjal 

(4) 

Nanded 

1957-58 

50-586 (125) 

23-472 (58) 


1958-59 

0-405 (1) 

21-448 (53) 


1959-60 

31-161 (77) 

14-164 (35) 


1960-61 

42-087 (104) 

47-348 (117) 


1961-62 

65-964 (163) 

Biloli 

1957-58 . ■ 

40-469 (100) 

10-117 (25) 


1958-59 

20-234 (50) 

14-164 (35) 


1959-60 . . 

61-512 (152) 


1960-61 

61-512 (152) 

. . 


1961-62 .. 

•• 

Deglur .. 

1957-58 .. 

38-445 (95) 

8-094 (20) 


1958-59 

132-737 (328) 


1959-60 .. 

74-86 7 (185) 

132-737 (328) 


1960-61 

61-512 (152) 

136-784 (338) 


1961-62 .. 

64-345 (159) 

96-315 (238) 

Mukhed 

1957-58 .. 

44-515 (110) 

1,214 (3) 


1958-59 

20-639 (51) 


1959-60 .. 

34-398 (85) 



1960-61 

42-492 (105) 



1961-62 

20-639 (51) 

• • 

Kandhar 

195 7-58 

20-234 (50) 

22-662 (56) 


1968-59 

24-686 (61) 

17-402 (43) 


1959-60 

27-519 (68) 

21-044 (52) 


1960-61 

27-519 (68) 

21-044 (32) 


1961-62 

27-519 (68) 

21-044 (52) 

Iladgaon 

1957-58 

16-187 (40) 

3-237 (8) 


1958-59 

22-258 (55) 

4-452 (11) 


1959-60 

2-833 (7) 

16-187 (40) 


1960-61 

17-806 (44) 

0-809 (2) 


1961-62 

17-806 (44) 

0-405 (1) 

Bhokar 

1957-58 .. 

4-856 (12) 

0-405 (1) 


1958-59 


1959-60 . . 




1960-61 

25-495 (63) 

14-164 (35) 


1961-62 

25-495 (63) 

14-164 (35) 

Kinwat 

1957-58 

1-619 (4) 

6-070 (15) 


1958-59 

2-428 (6) 

6-070 (15) 


1959-60 


1960-61 

2-833 (7) 

2-428 (6) 


1961-62 


2,428 (6) 


A-1360—I5B 


* Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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Fodder consists of stalks of jowar, bajra, maize that are tied 
in bundles, husk of pulses, leaves and stalks of pulse crops, 
groundnut crop, etc. (bhuskat). 

At many places jowar is grown principally for fodder wherever 
irrigation facilities are available. In addition to all these above- 
mentioned, cakes of groundnuts and safflower are also utilised 
as a fodder and are supposed to be the best food for livestock. 

Live-stock, though non-descript, continues to be a valuable 
possession of the agriculturists in the district. The agricultural 
economy is also dependent on the cattle. The agricultural 
operations such as ploughing, harrowing, sowing, etc. including 
irrigation and threshing are done by the draught animals. The 
live-stock broadly includes bovine, ovine and poultry. Bovine 
includes cattle and buffaloes, ovine covers sheep and goats, 
while poultry is comprised of ducks and fowls. Bullocks and 
be-buffaloes are kept as draught or as breeding animals. Cows 
are maintained for production of draught animals and also for 
milk. Sheep are kept for meat, manure and wool. 

Table Nos. 27, 28, 29 and 30 give the live-stock statisdes for the 
district. 

In some parts of the district deoni animals are found in good 
numher. The red-kandliar animals having similar qualities of 
deoni breed are found in Kandhar taluka. Fifteen villages have 
been covered under three supplementary cattle breeding centres 
where 15 deoni bulls and 150 cow? of deoni breed are kept. 
Under the Third Five-Year Plan in all 81 bulls have been located 
under the District Premium Bulls Scheme. Out of these, 58 
bulls arc posted on half-cost subsidy and 23 bulls on main¬ 
tenance subsidy. The artificial insemination sub-centres have 
been established at all the headquarters of the Panchayat 
Samitis in the district. The District Artificial Insemination 
Centre has also been sanctioned at Nanded. The breeding: of 
animals is also carried out through premium bulls supplied for 
the same purpose. 94 bulls and 50 cows have been supplied 
under this programme for introducing pure-bred animals and 
for up-grading of local non-descript cattle in the district. In 
addition to these, one veterinary hospital at Nanded, nine 
veterinary dispensaries located at Kandhar, Kinwat, Deglur, 
Biloli, Bhokar, Hadgaon, Mukhed, Kalambar and Dharmabad 
and 33 veterinary aid centres are carrying out cattle develop¬ 
ment activities such as treatment of sick animals, control of 
cattle epidemics and castrations. 

Poultry consists of fowls and ducks. The total live-stock 
population as per 1961 census in the district is about two lakhs. 
Efforts are being made to provide poultry keeping as subsidiary 
occupation for the agriculturists in the district. A loan amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 500 is given to each interested poultry breeder by the 
Panchayat Samitis for purchase of equipment, poultry birds, 
construction of poultry houses, etc. 

One poultry demonstration centre was established at Nanded 
at jhe end of the Second Five-Year plan on a pattern envisaged 
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by the Government of India. Similarly, the existing poultry 
demonstration centre on State pattern was continued at Deglur. 
Improved varieties of birds are maintained at these centos 
which serve as demonstration units for modern poultry keeping. 
These centres also cater to the demands for pure-bred birds and 
hatching eggs. The activities of these centres are being expand¬ 
ed by constructing additional buildings from the Panchayat 
Samiti funds. The Extension Officers, Animal Husbandry, the 
stockmen and the gram sevaks in the district carry out the 
propaganda about poultry keeping. 


TABLE No. 27 


Live-stock population in Nanded District, 1961 



Cattle 

Number 

1 . 

Bulls over three years 

2,14,738 

2 

Cows over three years 

2,20,750 

3. 

Cows in milk (December 1960) .. 

64,293 

4. 

Young stock males 

1,02,345 

5. 

Young stock females 

1,11,894 


Total—Cattle Population 

7,14,020 



Buffaloes 


1 . 

Malt s over three years 

2,513 

2. 

Females over three years .. 

80,505 

3. 

Buffaloes in milk (December I960) 

24,082 

4. 

Yeung stock males 

8,894 

5. 

Young stock females 

23,904 


Total—Buffaloes 

1,39,898 


Grand Total—Cattle 

8,53,918 


Sheep 


1 . 

Up to one year 

17,763 

2. 

Males over one vear 

6,056 

3. 

Females over one year 

26,434 


Total—Sheep .. 50,253 
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Live-stock population in Nanded District, 196] 



Cattle 

Number 

1. 

Goats 

Up to one year 

28,749 

2. 

Males over one year 

18,190 

3. 

Females over one year 

1,09,582 


Total—Goats 

1,56,521 

1. 

Horses and ponies 

Males 

1,755 

2. 

Females 

2,208 


Total—Equines 

3,963 

1. 

Donkeys 

Males .. .. 1 l. 

4,086 

2. 

Females 

2,039 


Total—Donkeys 

6,125 

1. 

Mules 

Mules 

42 


Total—Mules 

42 

1. 

Camels 

Males over four years 

529 

2. 

Females over four years .. 

442 

3. 

Camels below four years .. 

56 


Total—Camels 

1,027 

1. 

Pigs .» 

8,648 


Total—Pigs 

8,648 

1. 

Poultry 

1,59,059 
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TABLE No. 28 

Statement showing Prices of Live-stock Products in 
Nanded District, 1964 


Name of the Live-stock Product 

Range of prices in the 
District 

Beef 

75 paise to Re. 1 per kg. 

Mutton (goat and sheep) 

Rs. 2-50 per kg. 

Liver (bullock) 

Re. POO per kg. 

Intestines (bullock) 

25 paise to 30 paise per kg. 

Bones (bullock) 

10 paise per kg. 

Btain (bullock) 

40 paise to 30 paise per kg. 

Liver (sheep and goat') 

Rs. 2-50 per kg. 

Intestines (sheep and goat) 

88 paise per kg. 

Brain (sheep and goat) 

30 paise per kg. 

Hides (cattle) 

Rs. 25 to 35 per piece. 

Hides (buffalo) 

Rs. 30 to 40 per piece. 

Skin (sheep) 

Rs. 2 to 3-50 per piece. 

Skin (goat) . 

Rs. 3 to 4-00 pei piece. 

Wool (sheep) 

Rs. 5 per kg. 

Milk (cow) 

75 paise per litre. 

Milk (buffalo) . 

90 paise per litre. 

Ghee .. .. V-L , 

Rs. 8 00 per litre. 

Dahi 

Re. LOO per litre. 

Ice cream .. 

Rs. 8 - 00 per kg. 

Dung cakes 

75 to 100. 

Egg (hen) deshi .. 

Rs. 1 -50 per doz. 

Egg (hen pedigreed) 

Rs. 3-00 per doz. 

Egg (duck). 

Rs. 3-60 per doz. 


TABLE No. 29 


Prices of Live-stock, in Nanded District, 1964 

Kind of animal 

Range of prices 


Rs. 

Breeding bull (Deoni) 

.. 800 to |,500. 

Breeding bull (Kandhar) 

.. 700 to 1,000. 

Bullock pair, medium 

.. 800 to 1,200. 

Bullock pair, light .. 

.. 600 to 800. 
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TABLE No. 29 —contd. chapter 4 . 

Prices of Live-stock in Nanded District, 1964. Agriculture 

- ---- and Irrigation. 

Kind of animal Range of prices Live-stock. 



Rs. 

Cow (milch) .. 

. 300 to 600- 

Buffalo (milch) 

. 500 to 800. 

Sheep 

.30 to 40. 

Goat .. 

.35 to 45. 

Pony .. 

. 300 to 600. 

Horse 

. 800 to 2,000. 

Donkeys 

.75 to 250. 

Camel 

. 350 to 600. 

Hen (deshi) .. 

.4. 

Cock (deshi) .. 

.5. 

Duck .. 

.. ..6. 


TABLE No. 30 

Statement showing the Prominent Cattle Markets 
(Weekly ok Periodical) in Nanded District, 1964 


Maiket-place 

Tahsil 

Market day 

Remarks 

Loha 

Kandhar 

Tuesday 

Cattle, sheep and goat market. 

Naigaon 

Biloli 

Thursday and 

Do. do. 

Ardhapur 

Nanded 

Friday. 

Thursday 

Cattle, buffalo, sheep and 
goat market. 

Mukhed 

Malegaon 

Nanded 

Kandhar 

' 

Sunday 

Cattle market. 

Usually in the monthof Decem¬ 
ber or January every year, 
sale and purchase of animals, 
specially that of horses, don¬ 
keys and camels are made 
in the jatro which lasts for 
one week. 


The alluvial soil on the banks of the rivers in rhe district Dairy 
provides satisfactory grazing and water facilities for keeping Conditions, 
milch cattle in the tract. Dairy industry, therefore, can be 
developed on more profitable lines in this area. 

According to the quinquennial live-stock census of 1961, the 
district possessed about 7,37,847 cattle. Out of this, 2 lakhs 
were breeding cows over three years. The population of cows 
in milk was 82,000 and the rest were dry. As regards buffalo 
population there were 65,000 buffaloes in the district. Out of 
these 32,000 were in milk and the remaining were dry. The 
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average daily yield of a cow is estimated at \/x seers or 350 
seers per lactation and that of a buffalo 1,000 seers per lacta¬ 
tion or 3)4 seers daily. Nanded town has about 1,200 buffaloes 
and 900 cows in milk, producing about 60 maunds of milk 
daily. According to the milk survey conducted by the Dairy 
Development department in 1961, the total consumption of milk 
in the Nanded town was 210 maunds out of which 150 
maunds of milk was brought from the surrounding villages. 
On the basis of the said survey the per capita consumption of 
milk works out to about 4 ozs. only. 

In Kandhar tahsil the red kandhari breed of cattle ia found to 
be more common. It is said that the breeding of cattle was 
taken up by the royal dynasty of king Somadevraya as far back 
as 4th century A. D. However, a't present the red kandhari 
animals are considered good for draught purpose. The yield of 
the same is now observed to be very poor i.e., about 1 to 2 seers 
daily for a lactation period of about 6 to 7 months. The cattle 
in Deglur, Biloli and Mukhed tahsils belong to deoni breed. 
The cattle of this breed compared with kandhari breed is sturdy 
and stout in build and good milk producer. The deoni cow 
yields on an average about 3 to 4 seers of milk daily. In the 
Iladgaon, Nanded and Mukhed Tahsils non-descript ( gawarani ) 
animals are maintained. 

Buffaloes are found more in number in Kandhar, Hadgaon, 
Nanded and Biloli tahsils when compared with other tahsils. 
For the present the number of buffaloes in Kandhar is steadily 
increasing due to the increased demand for milk in the area. 
Improved breed of buffaloes like murrah is not found in the 
rural areas. The maralJvwada breed of buffaloes is preferred by 
the cultivators as it is found to be cheaper than the imported 
murrah animals from outside. The local animals yielding about 
4 seers of milk cost between Rs. 350 and Rs. 400 while the cost 
of murrah breed varies from Rs. 700 to Rs. 800 yielding 8 to 
9 seers of milk daily. 

Naigaon, Loha and Kundalwadi are good cattle markets from 
where on an average 500 to 600 animals are sold on each bazar 
day. 

With a view to organising marketing of milk on co-operative 
lines and giving maximum benefits to the member producers 
and wholesome milk to the consumers in the Nanded town, a 
Nandigram Co-operative Milk Union at Nanded was organised by 
the local citizens. There are 16 societies which are affiliated to 
the union out of which 8 are co-operative dairy societies and the 
remaining are service co-operatives. The co-operative union 
started functioning from December, 1960. Milk was brought 
from the rural areas where societies were situated within a radius 
of 16,093 km. (10 miles). It was collected once in a day by the 
representatives of the primary societies. The position, however, 
has changed since July, 1962 as the union has undertaken the 
transport of milk in the union’s vehicles. 
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Agriculture in the district is wholly dependent upon the CHAPTER 4. 
monsoon with the result that there is always a danger of drought —— 
or famine conditions. Under these circumstances irrigation 
efforts by directing the flows of rivers, small and big, tributaries irrigation 
and nalas, are bound to change the otherwise drought picture of 
the district. Except Manar project no other large irrigation 
project has been taken up in the district. At present the few 
old tanks and wells are the only sources of irrigation. The 
Buildings and Communications department used to carry out 
repairs to these tanks. In the 2nd Five-Year Plan period, repairs 
to 28 tanks were carried out. In the 3rd Five-Year Plan 22 such 
works were in progress. The expenditure incurred on these 
repairs amounted to Rs. 1,32,926. While the area under the 
command of these fifty tanks was 1411.545 hectares (3488 acres), 
the actual area irrigated was 578.701 hectares (1430 acres). 

Next to Godavari, Manar (Manyad) is the only major river 
having substantial irrigation potential to contribute to the 
agricultural development in the district. The river Manar rises 
from the offshoots of Balaghat range in the Osmanabad district 
and after draining an area of 2577.05 km 2 (995 sq. miles) in its total 
traverse of 165.762 km. (103 miles) in Osmanabad and Nanded 
districts, it joins the parent river Manjra, a tributary of Godavari 
river. 

The Manar project envisages an earthen dam across the Manar Manar Project, 
river near the village Barad in Kandhar tahsil, about 51.499 km. 

(32 miles) from Nanded. An approach road of 25.750 km. 

(16 miles) has been constructed from the village Sonkhed on 
Nanded-Latur road up to the village Barad. The catchment area 
of the project is 1584.98 km. 2 (612 sq. miles). The maximum 
height of the dam is 26,822 m. (88') and the length is 1859.280 m. 

(6100'). The total length of the left bank canal is 72.420 km. 

(45 miles) with carrying capacity of 590 cusecs, while the length of 
the right bank canal is 19.312 km. (12 miles) with carrying 
capacity of 42 cusecs. The total length of the waste weir on 
the right bank is 731.520 m. (2400'). The excess water will be 
diverted into Godavari valley from mile No. 19 of the left hank 
canal to irrigate an additional area of 16592.126 hectares 
(41000 acres) in Biloli tahsil. The length of this canal in* 

Godavari valley is about 112.654 km. (70 miles). The project 
will extend irrigation facilities to 26709.276 hectares (66000 acres) 
of land by the end of its 2nd phase and the crops that will be 
irrigated are sugarcane, rice, cotton and kharif, rabi and hot 
weather crops. The construction work was started in the year 
1960 and it was scheduled to be completed, in two phases, by the 
end of the third Five-Year Plan. The total estimated cost of the 
project was Rs. 5,26,69,400 which was likely to be increased by 
about one crore. 


The project envisages construction of an earthen dam across 
a ncda which is a tributary of Tamsa river near the village 
Pingli in Hadgaon tahsil. Eleven villages of Hadgaon tahsil will 
receive benefit of the irrigation facilities. 


Minor 

Irrigation 

Works. 

Kodarnalh 

Tank. 
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The revised estimated cost of the project was Rs. 25.52 lakhs. 
The head works were completed in t96l and the work of irriga¬ 
tion channel was expected to be completed by the end of June 
1962. The gross commanded area is 2293.356 hectares (5667 
acres), while the proposed area under irrigation is 1808.946 hec¬ 
tare (4,470 acres). '1 tie length of the dam is 1050-036 m. (3445'') 
with the top width of 3.048 m. (10'). The maximum height is 
17.069 in. ( 36 '). The length of the F.O.F. weir is 188.976 m. 
(620') with top width of 0.914 m. (3'), and the head of the dis¬ 
charge is 1.676 m. (5.5'). The total length of the canal is 
11.265 km. (7 miles). The capacity of the reservoir is 260.73 m. 
eft. The approved cropping pattern is as follows: — 

Kharif ... 513.951 hectares (1270 acres) 

Rabi ... 1294.995 hectares (3200 acres) 

The water rates charged arc as under: — 

Kharif ... Rs. 6 per acre. 

Rabi ... Rs. 8 per acre 

The project is an earthen dam across a nala near the village 
Kini in Bhokar tahsil. Five villages of Bhokar tahsil, viz., 
(1) Kini, (2) Divshi, (3) Mahegaon, (4) Mahalsapur and (5) Palaj 
will receive the benefit of irrigational facilities.. The total esti¬ 
mated cost of the project is Rs. 12.12 lakhs. The head works of 
the project were expected to he completed by the end of June 
1964. The culturable command is 1048.137 hectares (2590 acres), 
while proposed area under irrigation is 687.966 hectares (1700 
acres). The total length of the dam is. 844.296 m. (2770') with 
top width of 3.658 in. (12'). The maximum height of the dam 
is 71.278 in. (37'). The length of the F.O.F. weir is 115.824 m. 
(380') with the top width of 1.219 m. (4') and the head of dis¬ 
charge 1.219 m. (4'). The length of the canal is 8.047 km. 
(5 miles) and the capacity of the reservoir is 70.54 m. eft. The 
approved cropping pattern and the water rates charged are as 
follows: — 

Kharif 333.866 hectares (825 acres) with Rs. 6 per acre. 

Rabi 354.100 hectares (875 acres) with Rs. 8 per acre. 

This is an earthen dam across a nala 3.219 km. (’wo miles) 
up-stream of Gorta village in Bhokar tahsil. 

The headworks were started in November 1962 and the entire 
work was expected to be completed by the end of June 1964. 
The estimated cost of the project was Rs. 9.09 lakhs. The area 
to be irrigated under the tank is kharif 263.046 hectares (650 
acres) and rabi 263.046 hectares (650 acres). 

The length of the dam is 508.102 m. (1667') with top width, 
3.658 m. (12') and the maximum height, 12.802 m. (42'). The 
F.O.F. weir with pundi type section is 121.920 m. (400) in 
length. The length of the canal is 11.265 km. (7 miles) and the 
capacity of the reservoir is 52.35 m. eft. There is also a provi¬ 
sion for flood lift of 1.219 m. (4') over the weir. 
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Besides these three tanks, other irrigation works such as 
Scmboli anient, Mukhed tank and Amthana tank were to be 
taken up during the third Five-Year Plan. The surveys and the 
estimates of the works were in progress. 

Farmers keep seed out of their previous crop. It is also 
bought from the local merchants. It is the common practice 
among the agriculturists to borrow seed from big cultivators 
and return the same after the harvest. 

The department of Agriculture also provides seeds of im¬ 
proved variety to the farmers. Quality seed supply has become 
a permanent feature of the development programme undertaken 
by the department. 

In addition, there arc eight tahsil seed farms in the district 
which multiply the seed of improved strains, of kharij and rabi 
jowar, wheat, gram, paddy, tur, mug, groundnut and cotton. 
The area occupied hy them is given below: — 


Location of 
Tahsil Seed Farm 

(1) 

Tahsil 

(2) | 

Area acquired in 
hectares * 

(3) 

Capacity of 
improved 
seeds in 
quintals 

(4) 

Deglur 

Deglur 

10-522 

(26) 

50 

Kasvali 

Biloli 1.1 

64-750 (160) 

300 

Manatha 

Hadg.ion 

19-830 

(49) 

92 

Mukhed 

Mukhed 

19-020 

(47) 

88 

Pardi 


25-900 

(64) 

120 



Kinwat 

Kinwat . f 

19-830 

(49) 

92 

Bhokar 

Bhokar 

14-569 

(36) 

65 

Dhanegaon 

N anded 

36-422 

(90) 

170 


• Figures in brackets show area in acres. 


ft is proposed to acquire additional area for the tahsil seed 

farm, Deglur, to cover about 50.586 hectares (125 acres), and 

with a capacity of producing 240 quintals of improved seed. 
The area of each tahsil seed farm is co-related to seed rate and 
the area under different crops in the tahsil and the quantity of 

seed required for maintaining steady stfpply of foundation seed, 

to the extent of 20% of the crop area. 

The foundation seed of following 14 improved strains is pro¬ 
duced on the seed farm and is further multiplied on the lands 
of the registered seed growers. 

Crop Improved strains 

Kharij jowar .. .. P. J.—4-K 

8 -K 

Rabijov/ar .M. 35—1 
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Crop 

Wheat 

Gram 
Paddy 
Tur .. 
Mug .. 

Groundnut 

Cotton 


Improved strains 
.. N. 59 

N—I—146 (irrigated). 
.. N—59 
.. H. R.—19 
.. C—11 
China 

(781) 

.. K—4—11 
G—46 

. - G—46 
Buri 
B—147 
70—Co-2 


In addition to the various methods such as better seeds, 
irrigation facilities, etc., which are applied for increasing the 
yield of agriculture, the use of fertilisers also helps in boosting 
the agricultural output. 

The use of fertilisers not only increases production but also 
helps the soils in retaining their fertility. 

Generally, farmers manure their farms with cattle-dung, dung 
of sheep and goats, farm refuse and stable litter. 

The practice of converting town and farm refuse into compost 
manure is also becoming popular with the agriculturists. Pits 
are dug and filled with farm refuse, cattle-dung, stable litter 
etc. and contents are allowed to decompose. The pits are 
opened after a certain period, generally a year, and farm-yard 
manure thus produced becomes ready for distribution among 
farmers. On an average forty cart loads of compost can be 
prepared per pair of hovines. This is, however, supplemented 
by chemical fertilisers. The usual practice is to mix 9.072 kg. 
(twenty lbs.) of P.p s depending upon the need of the crop. 
Green manuring to the extent of an acre or two per pair of 
bovines is also advocated to supplement cattle-dung manure. A 
cultivator manures at the rate of twenty-five to forty cart-loads 
per acre. 


In addition, a scheme, for fertiliser and varietal trials on 
cultivators’ fields has been brought into operation and trials are 
being conducted in Nanded district. A scheme for the develop¬ 
ment of local manurial resources has been sanctioned. Under 
this scheme a constructive programme is to be undertaken for 
developing the local manurial resources i.e., town compost, rural 
compost and green manuring activities. 


The major pests of important crops in the district are des¬ 
cribed in the account that follows. The damage done by 
different pests cannot be estimated accurately, as its extent 
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depends upon the severity of infestation in any particular year. CHAPTER 4. 

The remedial measures mentioned against pests described below .. 

are such as may be adopted by the cultivators at minimum cost. 

Pests of Crops. 

Jowar stem borer, Jowariche khodatil heed ( Chilo Zonellus, of Jowai. 
Smnh). —The caterpillar with a dark brown head, minute dots on 
the apical -margin and white hind wings bores inside the stem, 
thus causing the drying of the central shoots, then called “dead 
hearts”. The pest is active from June to November. 

The caterpillars feed internally and as such only the following 
preventive measures are practicable. The plants showing dead 
hearts should be pulled out and destroyed. The stubbles also 
should be collected and burnt. After harvesting the crop, the 
stalks should be stored in the form of cut fodder. 

Army worms, lashkari alya (Cirpliis Unipuncta). —The cater¬ 
pillars are active only at night. During the day they remain 
hidden under stubbles or in the central whorl of plants. The 
pest assumes epidemic form when a long dry spell follows a 
good start of the monsoon. The army worms can completely 
defoliate the plants as they feed in a group. 

Spraying of 5% BHC at the rate of 13.608 kg. (30 lbs.) per 
acre controls the pest. As the pest is a night feeder, dusting 
done in the evening is more effective. Other measures such as 
destruction of egg masses and ploughing the field after harvest 
also help to control the pest. 

Deccan wingless Grasshopper, binpankhi tol ( colemania 
Sphenareoides B). —An adult nas a pointed and conical head 
Its body is greenish to straw coloured with purple stripes behind 
■the eyes and along the length. The adults as well as nymphs 
feed on leaves. The pest is active from June to December. 

10% BHC dusting at the rate of 9.072 kg. (20 lbs.) per acre 
controls* the pest. The preventive measures such as destruction 
of egg masses and ploughing and harrowing the field soon after 
the harvest also help to decrease the carry-over of the pest. 

Jowar stem fly ( Ath)erigona Indica M). —The stem flies 
are similar to house-flies. They bore inside the stem and cause 
dead hearts. Effective chemical measures have not yet been 
established. The affected seedlings should be removed and 
destroyed. 

Flea beetles, ptsu or bhungere (Chaetocnema indica), —The flea 
beetles are blackish and very small. Generally, the beetles feed 
on the middle part of the leaf-blade. Spraying of 10% BHC 
controls the pest very effectively. 
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Aphids (aphis). —They are mostly wingless but they become 
winged at the time of maturity of the crop. Mostly they 
remain stationary on the lower surface of leaves and suck the 
sap. The pest can be controlled by spraying nicotine sulphate, 

1 lb. in 363.677 litres (80 gallons) of water with 2.268 leg. (5 lbs.) 
soap or 2 to 4 ozs. endrin per acre or spraying with 0.oz% 
diazinon. 

jassids ( Peregrifius maidis Asbm). —They are greenish 
yellow with a wedge-shaped body, walk diagonally and can be 
controlled by 0.2% DDT spray. DDT and wettable sulphur 
mixed in equal quantity effectively check subsequent mite 
population. 

Mites S. N. ( Colygonychus Sp.). —They suck the sap from 
leaves and tender shoots. The leaves then become reddish. If 
the attack is severe the leaves dry up and wither. The spraying 
of sulphur, lime sulphur or any acaricide like aramite helps in 
controlling the pest. 

Spotted boll-worm, bond ali (Earias fabia S., Earias insulana 
B ).—The spotted boll-worms have two species. Adults of one 
species have pale white upper wings with a broad greenish band 
in the middle while the adults of the other species have com¬ 
pletely green upper wings. Caterpillars of both the species are 
brownish white with a dark head and have a number of black 
and brown spots on the body. The caterpillars bore into the 
growing shoots, buds and bolls. The buds and bolls are shed 
but if they remain on the plant, they open prematurely. The 
pest is active throughout the year. The pest is an internal 
feeder. No insecticidal measures have been found as yet. The 
stubbles should be removed and. destroyed immediately after 
harvesting the crop. 

Pink boll-worm, bond ali (Pectinophom gossypiella S.). —It is 
a full grown caterpillar, measuring; 19.05 mm. (.%") long and 
pink in colour with a brown head. The caterpillars feed inside 
the bolls and make them drop down. They can remain in a 
dormant state for a long duration. The pest is active from July 
to December. Chemical measures have not yet been found. 
However, the cotton seeds, before sowing, should be fumigated 
with carbon disulphide at the rate of 1 oz. to 0.425 m 3 (15 c. ft.) 
or heating the seed to 145°F, without injury to the seeds. 

Cotton Jassid, tudtude (Empoasca devastans Dist). —The 
nymphs as well as adults pierce the plant tissues and suck the 
cell sap. The leaves of the plant etiolate and dry up. The pest 
is active during the monsoon season and can be controlled by 
5% DDT dust at the rate of 6.804 to 9.072 kg. (15 to 20 lbs.) per 
acre. But the use of DDT alone should be avoided as it often 
leads to an increase in aphids and mites. A mixture of 5% 
DDT with an equal quantity of sulphur gives good results. But 
this mixture should not be used for Indian or Asiatic cottons as 
sulphur scorches these varieties, 
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Cotton thrips, bokadyu or suradya ( Anaphothrips Scirtoihrips CHAPTER 4. 
dorsalis Hood). —These insects are very -minute, less than 1 mm — ‘ 

long and are light yellow in colour. The insects with their a ^ g ^ c t “g^ n , 
special mouthparts suck the oozing cell. The portion of the Pests op Crops 
plant affected by the insect dries up and turns brown. The Cotton 

bolls alfected by the pest also bear brown patches. The pest is 
active in the months of August, September and October. It can 
be controlled by DDT, BHC or Nicotine Sulphate. In the case 
of DDT, it should be used in admixture with sulphur in the 
proportion of 1:1. 

Cotton aphid, rnava ( Aphis gossypi G). —It is mostly found 
in a wingless stage, about 1 mm tong, dark yellowish green or 
black in colour. These insects, suck the cell gap by pushing 
their beaks into the plant tissues. 

The pest can be controlled by— 

1. Spraying with nicotine sulphate at the rate of 0.454 kg. 

(1 lb.) in 363.677 litres (80 gallons) of water with 
2.268 kg. (5 lbs.) of soap. 

2. Spraying with pyrocolloid in the proportion of one part 
in 1000 part of water, 

3. Spraying with fish oil rosin soap at the rate of 8 ozs, in 
18.184 litres (4 gallons) of water. 

Cotton leaf roller, parte gundalanari ali ( Sylepta cleroqata 
Fb). —The caterpillars roll up the leaves and feed from the 
margin. Damp and cloudy weather favours* the growth of the 
pest. During winter, the caterpillars hibernate in plant debris. 

For controlling the pest, the affected crop may be dusted with 
5% BHC or 5% DDT. 

The pest known as red cotton bug which sucks the plant sap 
can also be controlled by spraying with 5% BHC. 

Tur-pod caterpillar, pisari patang ali (Exeluctes atomosa Of Tur. 
W),—The caterpillars are about 12.7 mm ('/\") long, greenish 
brown in colour with narrow wings. They bore into green pods 
and feed on the developing seeds. The pest can he controlled 
by 0.2% DDT spray obtained by diluting 0.454 kg. (1 lb.) of 
50% water dispersible DDT powder in 113.649 litres (25 gallons) 
of water. 

Tur-pod bugs, turiche shengavaril dheknya ( Chaviqralla 
qibbosa S.). —They suck the sap from pods. These can be 
controlled by dusting with 5% BHC at the rate of 6.804 kg. 

(1-5 lbs.) per acre. 

Gram-pod borer, papadi or ghatyatil ali (Heliothis Obso- Of Gram. 
leta Fb). —The full grown caterpillars are 1%" to 50.8 mm (2") 
in length. The moths are yellowish brown and have black 
dotted and pale brown forewings. The caterpillars feed on 
tender leaves and pods. The pest is active from November to 
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March. It can be controlled by 0.2% DDT spray obtained by 
diluting 0.454 kg. (1 lb.) of 50% water dispersible DDT powder 
in 113.649 litres (25 gallons) of water. The pupae may be 
exposed by ploughing after harvesting the crop. 


Aphids, mava (Aphis Cracsivora Koch ).—The pest sucks the 
sap and also acts as the vector of a serious virus disease known 
as ‘rosette’ of groundnut. The pest can be controlled by 10% 
BHC spray and also by 0.16% DDT spray. 

Chilli thrips, bokdya or surdya (Anaphothrips scirtothrips 
dorsalis Hood ).—This is the most common pest of chillis.. The 
leaves when affected by thrips curl up. It is locally known as 
murda. The pest can be controlled economically by dusting 
with 0.2% DDT or BHC spray obtained by 0.907 kg. (2 lbs.) of 
50% water-dispersib'c DDT or BHC in 227.298 litres (50 gallons) 
of water. However, care should be taken not to spray DDT 
when the crop is ready for harvesting. 

Stem borer, hhaiache khodatil keed (Schoenobius incer - 
tellus Walk ).—The caterpillars are pale, yellowish white and 
smooth, and are about 25.4 mm (1") long, while the moths have 
white hind wings and yellow forewings having one black dot on 
each side. The caterpillars bore into the stems of paddy plants 
resulting in empty earheads, The pest becomes active from 
June onwards. The pest being an internal feeder, only preven¬ 
tive measures such as collection and destruction of stubbles after 
the harvest and removal of plants showing dead hearts, are 
practicable. 

Swarming caterpillar, lashkari alya (Spodoplera maurilia 
B).—The full grown caterpillars measure 31.75 mm to 38-10 
mm (l/." to 1%") long and are dark greenish with a slight 
yellow tinge. They arc active only at night and feed on young 
paddy seedlings. The pest assumes dangerous proportions when 
there is a long break in rains after an initial good start. The 
pest can be controlled by dusting 5% BHC at the rate of 9.072 
to 13.608 kg. (20 to 30 lbs.) per acre. The dusting should be 
done in the evening as the pest is a night feeder. 

Paddy grasshopper (Hieroglyphus banian Fb), bhatavard 
tol. The male grasshoppers are small, about 25.4 mm (1") long 
while the femae grasshoppers are about 38.1 to 50.8 mm (1 / 2 " 
to 2") long. The adults as well as nymphs eat the foliage of 
plants and also feed on the developing earheads of paddy. The 
pest can be successfully controlled by dusting 5% BHC powder 
at the rate of 9.072 to 11.340 kg. (20 to 25 lbs.) per acre. 

Paddy blue beetle, weet or nile bhungere (Leptispa Pygmae 
B ).—The beetles as well as the grubs feed on the surface of 
leaves of the young paddy crop. The pest is active from 
July to September. It can be controlled by dusting 5% BHC 
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dust at the rate of 6.804 to 9.072 kg. (IS to 20 lbs.) per acre or CHAPTER 4, 

spraying 0.2% BHC spray obtained by mixing 1.814 kg. (4 lbs.) 

of 50% BHC water-dispersible powder in 454.596 litres (100 

gallons) of water. Pests ok Crops . 

Paddy gall fly, pili or kane (Pachydiplosis oryzae IP).—• Of Paddy. 

The young larva creeps down the leaf sheath, enters into the 
bud and spoils it. This bud cannot produce the normal stem to 
bear an earhead or Leaves. The pest is active during the 
tillering stage of paddy. No satisfactory chemical measures 
have yet been devised to control the serious pest. 

Rice hispa, lair pa (Hispa armigera). —Both beetles and 
grubs injure the leaves of the paddy prior to flowering. They 
eat leaves in characteristic parallel white lines on the leaf sur¬ 
face. The pesi can he controlled by 5% BHC dust used for 
blue beetle control. 

Rice-carhead; bug, lombimril dhekanya (Lcptoconsa acuta 
T .).—The adult hugs arc about 12.7 mm (%") in length 
and have long legs. Both nymphs and adults suck the juice 
from milky grains. The pest can be controlled by dusting with 
5% BHC dust at the rate of 6.804 to 9.072 kg. (15 to 20 lbs.) 
per acre- Dusting in the morning gives good results. 

Rice case worm, suralyatil all (Nyviphula dcpunctalis G .).— 

The caterpillars are greenish white, 12.7 mm (%") long 
and feed on foliage inside tubular cases formed of pieces of 
paddy leaves. Spraying with 0.2% BHC effectively controls the 
pest. 

Crabs, Khchadv ( Paratelphusa Sp.). —The polyphagus crabs 
cut the tender paddy crop. They also .make holes in the 
embankments, thus not allowing storage of water necessary for 
paddy growth. Fumigation of burrows by cyanogas, though 
very costly, controls the crabs effectively. 

Pink-borer, gavhatil khod kida (Scsamia infer ens IV .).—The Of Wheat, 
caterpillar has a black head and dark spotted body. Each 
dark spot bears a hair. The damage done by the pest is similar 
to that of the jo war stem-borer. The controlling measures of 
the pest are also the same as described under jowar stem-borer. 

Aphid, mava (Dai tynolm uromclon Compositx Theob). — of Safflower. 
The aphids are small and black insects. They suck the sap 
from the tender parts of plants. The pest can be controlled by 
spraying the crop with nicotine sulphate in the proportion of 
1 oz, of nicotine into 22.730 litres (5 gallons) of water with 4 ozs. 
of soap. 

Leaf-eating caterpillar, pane khanari ali ( Periqoea Capcnsis 
G). —The caterpillars arc very small. They eat leaves and 
defoliate the crop. The pest can be controlled by dusting 5% 

BHC at the rate of 6.804 to 9.072 kg. (15 to 20 lbs.) per acre. 

A-1360—16-A. 
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Sugarcane stem-borer, usache khodatil keed (Chilotrea 
infuscalellus Sn .).—The caterpillars enter the plants by making 
holes in the stalks. They bore and thus the central shoots dry 
up. As the pest is an internal feeder, no insecticidal measures 
are found effective. Only preventive measures such as removal 
of affected plants, early planting etc. can be tried to control the 
pest. 

Sugarcane top shoot borer, usache shendyatil ali (Scirpop- 
ha pa nivella Fb ).—The caterpillars measure about 1 to V/% 
inches in length and arc yellowish white in colour. The 
punctures on the leaves, the death of the central shoot and the 
inmchy top are the characteristic signs of the presence of the 
pest within the plants. This is a very serious pest of the 
sugarcane. 

Only preventive measures such as digging out the stump, 
removal of affected plants etc. can he fried with some benefit. 
No effective chemical measures have been found so far. 

Sugarcane grasshopper, iisavaril tol, (Hieroglyphus banian 
Fh.).-— The adult grasshopper is about 0-05 m (2") in length and 
greenish in colour. The grasshoppers feed on leaves and some 
times they completely defoliate the plants. 

The pest can be controlled by dusting the affected crop with 
5% BIIC at the rate of 9.072 to 11.340 kg. (20 to 25 lbs.) per acre. 
In the affected area, ratooniug should be discouraged. 

Sugarcane leaf-hopper or Pyrilla, usache panavaril tudtude 
(Pyrilla Sp .).—The bugs and nymphs suck th'c sap of cane 
leaves from the lower surface. As a result of tile damage 
done by the pest, the sucrose content of ihc juice is reduced, 
The pest can b? controlled by dusting the crop with 5% BHC at 
the rate of 13.608 to 18.144 kg. (30 to 40 lbs.) and 22.680 to 
27.215 kg. (50 to 60 lbs.) per acre in the pre-monsoon and post¬ 
monsoon periods. 

Gall fly, pili or Kane (Aspondylia sesami felt ).—The presence 
of maggots in the young flower buds and the irritation which 
causes gall formation ultimately affect buds which later on 
wither without hearing fruit. Only preventive measures such as 
removal of infected buds, etc. can he applied as no insecticidal 
measures are worked out yet. 

Another pest viz. sphinx moth also damages sesamum. The 
caterpillars feed extensively on leaves. The pest can he con¬ 
trolled by dusting with 5% BHC. 

Grain smut of jowar ( kani ).—When jowar is affected by the 
grain smut, the catheads do not form normal grains. The 
affected ovaries turn into conical porcelain white sori which 
contain black powder. Seed treatment with sulphur (300 mesh 
fine) at the rate of 100 gms. per 30 kg. of seed controls the 
disease effectively. 

A-1360—16-B. 
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Paddy blast ( karpe ).—The disease first manifests on leaves. If 
the disease occurs at the time of emergence of the earhead then 
the necks are attacked and turned black. If it is late the necks 
do not support the weight of the pinnacle. The disease can be 
controlled by seed treatment with organo mercurial seed dresser 
containing 1% organic mercury at the rate of 110 gms. for 
50 kgs,, of seeds. Before transplanting seedlings should be 
dipped in bordeaux mixture 3:3:50. 

Black stem rust (tambera ).—When the crop is affected by the 
disease, pustules appear mostly on stems and also on leaves, 
These when rubbed by the thumb, exude a brownish red 
powder on the surface of the thumb. Growing resistant varie¬ 
ties such as kenphad-25, MHD—345, KC.N, Hy. 65 for irrigated 
crop and Selections 59 and 125 for dry crop is practicable, to 
avoid the occurrence of the disease. 

Loose smut (kani or kanjli ).—The disease is manifested only 
when the earheads are formed as black ear. Loose blackish 
powder is formed in place of grains. A special method as des¬ 
cribed below has been evolved to check the disease. 

The seed is soaked in cold water from 8 to 12 a.m. during the 
first fortnight of May. It is then spread on galvanised iron 
sheets in hot sun for 4 hours. Afterwards the seed is stirred 
periodically and subsec|uenf1y it is dried in shade. After drying, 
the seed which is treated with insecticides such as pyreTmim, 
D.D.T. and is stored in gunny bags- 

Tur wilt (tibhdl or mar ).—The leaves of the affected crop drop 
and later on the plants wither and die. It is better to grow 
resistant varieties, viz., C-ll, C-28, C-26. 

Tikka .—The occurrence of the disease is marked by the 
appearance of some purplish brown and dark brown to black 
spots on the plants. Later, the spots are surrounded by a bright 
yellow halo. The disease can be controlled by spraying the crop 
in the third week of July with 5:5:50 bordeaux mixture. 

Anthracnose (kayuidi ).—The disease appears at the seedling 
stage during the months of June and July while at the bolls 
forming stage, it occurs in October and November. The affect¬ 
ed bolls develop short, immature and discoloured lint. To check 
the disease, the seed is treated with organo mercurial compound 
containing 1% organic mercury at the rate of 60 gms. for 
8 kgs, of seed. 

Grey mildew (dahiya or dhya ).—At first small grayish white 
spots appear on leaves. Later on these spots grow in size and 
give whitish appearance to the entire leaf. Generally, it appears 
in the last week of August and continues till November end. 
Prophylactic dusting of sulphur (200—300 mesh) at the rate of 
8 to 10 kgs. per acre in the middle of August can very well 
check the disease. 
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Powdery mildew (bhuri ).—Whitish patches appear on both 
the sides of the leaves. Affected blossoms fail to set in fruit. 
Young berriesi may drop when affected in early stages and in the 
advanced stage berries crack. Dusting sulphur (200—300 mesh) 
in the third week of November, December and January controls 
the disease. 

Anthracnosc (karpa ).—The disease manifests on vine, stems 
and young shoots. Some dark spots appear on leaves. Later, 
the. spots turn into holes. The disease appears from June to 
November. Spraying of bordcaux mixture 5:5:50 in the third 
week of May and October and the last week of July and Novem¬ 
ber controls the disease. 

Powdery mildew of mango (ainhya waril bhuri ).—Whitish 
coating appears on the inflorescence. Later on this coaring turns 
black. Dusting the trees with sulphur (200 mesh) plus D.D.T. 
(4:1) as soon as they blossom controls the disease. 

Citrus canker, (devi rog ).—All aerial plant parts arc affected 
on which a canker appears in the form of raised corkey spots 
orange to brownish in colour. Spraying the plants with 
Bordeaux mixture 5:5:50 controls the disease. 

Rust of fig ( tambera ).—Reddish brown pustules appear on 
lower surface of leaves. Sometimes the disease causes severe 
defoliation. The disease can be controlled by spraying plants 
3-4 times with any copper compound during October to January, 
with an interval of 20 to 25 days. 

The following extracts' from the Hyderabad State Gazetteer, 
1909 describe the system of remircs prevailing then in the 
district. 

“Prior to the introduction of district administration assess¬ 
ments were made on holdings and revenue was collected either 
in cash or kind. In 1866 payment in kind was commuted to 
cash payments and the ryotwari system was introduced. In 1880 
a rough survey was made, and in 1889 the district was regularly 
settled for a period of fifteen years, the rates being similar to 
those in Aurangabad and Bhir districts and in Berar. The 
settlement increased the revenue by 39.7 per cent., while the 
survey showed that the areas of holdings had been understated 
by 46 per cent. The average assessment on ‘dry’ land is 
Rs. 1:84 (maximum Rs. 3, minimum Re. 0.19), and on ‘wet’ 
land Rs. 9 (maximum Rs. 10, minimum Rs. 6). In double- 
cropped lands the assessment for the second crop is half that for 
the first. The rates given above for ‘wet’ lands arc for the abi 
crop, but for the tabi crop the maximum is Rs. 20 and the 
minimum Rs. 15. 


1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Provincial Series, Hyderabad State, 1909, 
pp. 228-29. 
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The land revenue and the total revenue of a series of years are CHAPTER 4. 

shown below, in thousands of rupees, " 

Agriculture 



1881 

1891 

1901 

1903 

and Irrigation. 
Tenures. 

Land revenue .. 

1386 

1337 

1347 

1342 

Total revenue .. 

1580 

1503 

1586 

1608 



Owing to the changes of area made in 1905, the land revenue 
demand now is about 15 lakhs.” 

“ Under the ryotwari system each Held is considered a holding, 
which the ryot holds directly from the State, and the holder or 
occupant of the Held is called the pattadar. The right of 
occupancy depends on the regular payment of the assessment 
by the pattadar , and in case of failure to meet the demand he 
forfeits his right. In such a case the land reverts to the State, 
and the right of occupancy is sold by auction to satisfy the 
demand for arrears. The period of holding is nominally one 
year, but if the holder pays the assessment and dues regularly, 
he may retain his land indefinitely. A pattadar may relinquish 
his land by giving due notice of his intention, or he may sell or 
transfer his right if he wishes to do so 1 . ” The practice of 
subletting or taking partners known as Shikmidars, was also the 
common phenomenon among the tenants. 

“The other systems of tenure are known as jagir, ituim, or 
sarbasta, peshkasji, agarhar and ijara. A jagir is. a free grant of 
one or more villages, and the tenure may be classed under four 
heads; al-Uhngha or inmn-al-tamgha, which are gi ants of an 
hereditary or permanent nature ; Zat jagirs, or personal grants 
for the maintenance of the grantees. ; paigah jagirs , or grants to 
the nobles of the State for maintaining troops for the Nizam ; 
tankhwah-umahalUit , or grants in lieu of certain local payments 
that were binding on the State. The inarn lands are granted for 
service or charitable purposes, either free of revenue or subject 
to a quit rent. Mahta or Sarbasta resembles the jagir tenure, 
except that the holder has. to pay a certain fixed proportion 
of the revenue to the State; it is also known as pahmpat in the 
Maratha Districts. Under the peshkash tenure villages are 
granted on a fixed assessment, like the zetmindari tenure in 
Northern India ; all the samasthans in the State are held under 
this tenure. Agarhar is a free grant of one or more villages for 
the upkeep of Hindu temples. Ijara is a lease granted for a 
whole waste village for a term of thirty or forty years. The 
ijaradar or lessee pays no rent for the first three or five years ; 
after that he begins to pay a fraction of the full assessment, 
varying from one-tenth to one-fifth, and increased every year till 
the full assessment is reached, which is paid till the lease 
expires. ” 


1 Ibid- —pp. 58-59. 
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Abolition nt 
Inaras and 
Cash Grants 
Act, 1954. 


Hyderabad 
Abolition of 
Cash Grants 
Act, 1952 As 
Amended in 
1960. 


Maharashtra 
Revenue Patil 
Watan 
(Abolition of 
Office) Act, 
1962. 


The enforcement of various Acts in the district during the 
last twenty years of Independence has, however, changed the 
entire background. The enactments provide for improving the 
status of peasants. The tillers of the soil are now no more 
squeezed by the landlords for their own amelioration. The 
positions of various intermediaries like inamdars, walandars etc. 
have been abolished. The tillers, who now till the soil, are 
given a stake in land. 

This is an important legislation aimed at abolishing inams and 
cash grants in the area of the former State of Hyderabad. 
Under this Act all inams except— 

(i) inams held by or for the benefit of charitable and religi¬ 
ous institution and 

(ii) inams held for rendering village service useful to the 

Government or to village community including selsindhi, 

nerdi and baluta inams, have been abolished. 

The inam land was granted to those persons who were in 
actual possession as kabize-kadim, permanent tenant or tenants, 
on the date of vesting, i.c. 20th July 1955. Community service 
inams such as qazi, khitabat and jushigiri have also been 
abolished from July 1, 1960. 

In Nanded district, 737 inamdars who were in actual posses¬ 
sion of the land have been regranted the occupancy rights under 
Section 2-A (vi) of the Act. The area which has been re-granted 
to the inamdars is 2,562.714 hectares (6,332 acres, 6 gunthas). 
703 tenants have been granted inam lands as occupants, on an 
area of 2,426.631 hectares (5,996 acres, 33 gunthas). The 
occupancy price payable by rhe inamdars and tenants is six 
times and twelve times the assessment, respectively, under Sub¬ 
section 2 (a) (c) of Section 6 of the Act. 

The occupancy price payable by the inamdars is Rs. 67,660.01 
and that by the tenants is R». 1.20,156.84. 

Under Sections 7, 8 and 9 of the Act, all patwari-walans have 
been abolished. In all 629 applications were received from 
watandar patwaris for compensation and an amount of 
Rs. 8,69,098 was awarded to them. 

Under this Act all cash grants ( rusum), viz., deshmukh, desk - 
pandegiri, youmia, mansab and mdmool, etc., granted by the 
then Hyderabad government have been abolished. 

Under Section 3 of the Act, the compensation to the cash 
grantees is fixed at four times the annual amount payable to 
them. 237 applications were received and the amount of com¬ 
pensation awarded was Rs. 1,57,483.63. 

This Act came into force on 1st January 1963. All patil 
watans in the district stand abolished. 
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Under Section 11 of the Act, a representative watandar patil 
is entitled to payment of compensation equal to seven times the 
total amount of the annual emoluments. 

2029 applications were received from watandar pa tils, of 
which 1714 applications, were decided and an amount of 
Rs. 6,69,269.60 paise was awarded as the compensation in the 
district. The last date for tiling claims for compensation was 
January 1, 1966. 

This Act came into force in Nanded district from August 1, 
1960. Under this Act all watan$ of inferior village servants, i.c. 
selsindhi iruijkuri, hawaldar have been abolished. 1890 applica¬ 
tions were received for compensation, out of which 1371 were 
decided and an amount of Rs. 2,96,008 was awarded towards the 
compensation. The last date for tiling such application was 
August 1, 1966. 

With a view to giving protection to the tiller of the soil and 
protect their interest in the land, the Government of Hyderabad 
passed the Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 
1950 (No. XXI of 1950) which came into force from 10th June, 
1950. The main object of the Act is to enable the protected 
tenants to become owners of the land, owned in excess by the 
landholders and also to prevent the excessive sub-division of 
agricultural holdings. 

Those tenants who had held such land as tenants continu¬ 
ously, (i) for a period of not less than six years being a period 
wholly included in 1242 F. to 1352 Fasli, (ii) for a period of not 
less than six years immediately preceding the 1st day of January 
1938, (iii) for a period of less than six years commencing not 
earlier than the 1st day of Fasli year 1353—sixth October 1943— 
and completed before the commencement of the Act, and have 
cultivated such land personally during such period arc declared 
as protected tenants. The tenants who cultivated the land on 
10th June, 1950. when the Act came into force, are also deemed 
to be protected tenants. Such tenants could not be evicted unless 
they ceased to cultivate personally. Under Sections 34 to 37-A 
of the Act 35,936 tenants have been declared as protected tenants, 
The other provisions of the Act were those relating to fixation 
of maximum rent, determination of reasonable price, termina¬ 
tion of tenancy etc. The Act was subsequently amended in the 
year 1954 (No. Ill of 1954) to remove difficulties in implementa¬ 
tion of the Act. The Act was also further amended in the 
year 1955 (Act No. Til of 1956). The amended Act provides 
protected tenancy rights to those tenants whose landholders 
hold land more than three times the area of a family holding 
and who cultivated the land in the year 1955-56. 

The Tenancy Act statutorily fixed the maximum rate of rent 
as follows: — 

(i) Dry land of chalka soil ., 4 times of land revenue. 
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(») Dry land of B. C. soil .. 5 times of land revenue. 

(iii) Bagait ., .. .. 5 times of land revenue. 

(iv) Wet land.5 times of land revenue. 

The rights of landholders to terminate the tenancy of the 
protected tenant for the purpose of taking over land for personal 
cultivation is limited to the holding of three family holdings, of 
the concerned area. The landholder was allowed to take posses¬ 
sion by making application to the Tahsildar by 31st March 1959 
after giving notice to the tenant. 

The tenant is also given rights of purchasing his holding from 
ihe landlord at a reasonable price, provided that thereby his own 
holding is not increased to more than three family holdings. 


The Government by notification No. TNC. 5756/257049-M, 
dated 21-5-1957 has compulsorily transferred the ownership 
rights of the lands held by the landholders exceeding two 
family holdings to the protected tenants. In other words the 
protected tenants became the owners of the lands on which they 
were protected tenants, to the extent that the tenants’ holding 
was one family holding front 25th May 1957. In transferring 
such ownership rights the landholder was left with two family 
holdings. Now the scheme of transfer of ownership rights is 
still continued under Section 38-E of the Tenancy Act. 

Under Section 38-E, 8,078 protected tenants have been declared 
as owners of 335,518.283 hectares (829,083 acres) of land. The Act 
was, amended in the year 1961 as the Amending Act (No. XLV 
of 1961) which came into force on 16th November 1961. It 
provides for putting the dispossessed protected tenants in posses¬ 
sion who are declared as owners under Section 38-E. 

The following table indicates the number of applications filed 
every year under the Tenancy Act during 1950 to 1963 and other 
particulars pertaining to them. 


TABLE No. 31 


Year 

(1) 

No. of cases 
filed 
(2) 

No, of cases 
disposed of 

(3) 

No. of cases 
pending 

(4) 

No. of cases 
in favour of 
tenants 

(5) 

No. of cases 
in favour of 
landholders 
(6) 

1950 

7 

i 

1 


1 

1951 

148 

85 

63 

46 

39 

1952 

314 

271 

43 

38 

85 

1953 

906 

868 

38 

505 

363 

1954 

1,246 

1,156 

90 

734 

422 

1955 

1,603 

1,513 

90 

964 

549 

1956 

2,003 

1,882 

121 

1,192- 

690 

1957 

2,524 

2,212 

312 

1,357 

855 

1958 

3,465 

2,791 

674 

1,757 

1,034 

1959 

6,746 

4,935 

1,811 

2,950 

1,985 

I960 

15,077 

11,074 

4,003 

7,460 

3,614 

196! 

18,130 

15,572 

2,558 

10,480 

5,092 

1962 

20,747 

18,175 

2,572 

12,748 

5,427 

1963 

22,011 

20,679 

1,332 

14,750 

5,929 
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As per provision in Chapter V of the Act, no permanent 
alienation and no other transfer of agricultural land is valid 
unless it is made with the previous permission of the Collector. 
Certain restrictions have been imposed on the grant of sanction 
as provided in Section 48 of the Act. The powers of the Collec¬ 
tor under these Sections are delegated to the Deputy Collectors. 

Under the provision in Chapter XI any person unauthorisedly 
occupying or wrongfully in possession of any land shall be 
summaiily evicted by the Collector. 

Section 98-A provides for validation of alienations made before 
1st day of December, 1957 after depositing penalties. Such 
validations have been made in this district. 

The following category of lands arc exempted from the opera¬ 
tion of the Hyderabad Tenancy Act, 1950. 

Lands held by government and local authority, industrial or 
commercial undertaking, service inatn lands, lands transferred 
to bhoodan samiti, lands held for an educational purpose, 
hospital or any other area notified by the government. 

Rural labour can he divided into two categories, i.e. agricul¬ 
tural and non-agricultuval. Agricultural labourers, arc those 
who are engaged mainly in such operations as ploughing, 
sowing, weeding, transplanting, harvesting, threshing, winnow¬ 
ing, etc. They also include persons doing horticulture, garden¬ 
ing, bee-keeping, live-stock activities and other such allied work. 
However, daily wages for men and women and children in these 
various operations differ considerably. They also differ from 
month to month depending on the supply of and demand for 
labour. 

Agricultural workers are further divided into two categories, 
viz., (1) attached, and (2) casual. Attached workers are more or 
less in continuous employment and they are under some sort of 
a contract with the employer during the period of employment. 
Casual workers are employed from time to time according to 
the exigencies of’ work. Big landholders and cultivators prefer 
to employ attached labourers on contract basis which generally 
lasts for a year or two. Payments to such labourers are made 
in kind as well as in cash in the form of advances to tide over 
the temporary needs. Attachment to a particular landholder 
provides security of employment and guaranteed flow of income 
during the period of employment. Child labour is found to be 
more common in this particular category of labour. 

Most of the heavy work is done by men while women are 
employed for lighter operations to be carried out in the field 
such as weeding, threshing and winnowing. Child labour is 
employed for protecting crop, for looking after cattle and the 
like. 
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Wages, paid to men and women labourers, differ widely. The 
former are paid double the rate of wages, paid to the latter. In 
some parts of the district, in addition to cash wages, small 
quantities of grains are also given to the labourers. 

In the self-sufficient economy, the villages had twelve balu¬ 
tedars of whom carpenter, blacksmith and cobblers were very 
important. They were actively connected with the agriculturists 
at various stages of their operations, and formed an indispens¬ 
able part of the village economy. In modern times their im¬ 
portance has been considerably reduced and they are disappear¬ 
ing fast. The traditional way of paying them is generally in 
kind. The commodities, which are given to balutedars as wages, 
include foodgrains, pulses and other cereals, bundles of paddy, 
jovvar, bajri etc. 

I he present tendency, however, among the agriculturists to 
pay in cash rather than in kind to these balutedars is the direct 
result of the rising prices of agricultural commodifies. 


TABLE No. 32 


Agricultural Wages * in Nanded District, in 
1958-59 and 1961-62 


Month 

(1) 

Car¬ 

penters 

(2) 

black¬ 

smiths 

(3) 

i Cobblers 

(4) 

Field 

labour 

(5) 

Other 

agri¬ 

cultural 

labour 

(6) 

Herdsmen 

(7) 

1958-59 

July 

3-22 

3-50 

2-56 

1-22 

0-92 

1-00 

August 

3-18 

3*50 

2-50 

1-22 

0-78 

1-00 

September 

3' 18 

3-47 

2-43 

1-22 

0-98 

1-03 

October . . 

3-22 

3-47 

2-68 

1-23 

0-96 

0-98 

November 

3-23 

3-52 

2-81 

1-29 

0-92 

1-00 

December 

3-23 

3-32 

2-67 

1-26 

0-98 

0-99 

January .. 

3-15 

3-46 

2-68 

1-29 

0-73 

1-41 

February 

3-18 

3-42 

2-49 

1-23 

0-79 

1-00 

March 

3-26 

3-48 

2-67 

1-22 

0-97 

1-00 

April 

3-38 

3-48 

2-76 

1-22 

0-96 

1-00 

May 

3-48 

3-54 

2-76 

1-25 

1-04 

I-03 

June 

3-31 

3-54 

2-75 

1-28 

0-98 

0-94 

1961-62 







July 

3-25 

3-00 

2-65 

1-22 

1-09 

0-94 

August 

3-22 

3-07 

2-65 

1-22 

1-09 

1-19 

September 

3 • 22 

3-31 

2-56 

1-19 

1-09 

1-19 

October . . 

3-25 

3-31 

2-56 

1-22 

1-12 

1-19 

November 

3-19 

3-31 

2-62 

1-22 

M2 

3-22 

December 

3-11 

3-31 

2-36 

1-22 

1-09 

1-19 

January . . 

3-22 

3-34 

2-56 

1-22 

M2 

1-18 

February 

3-25 

3-41 

2-62 

1-22 

M2 

1-19 

March 

3-34 

3-47 

2-62 

M2 

1-16 

1-21 

April 

3-37 

3-50 

2-65 

1-22 

M2 

1-21 

May 

3-31 

3-44 

2-62 

1-22 

M2 

1-21 

June 

3-25 

3-41 

2-39 

1-22 

M2 

1-21 


•Average daily wages in Rupees and paisc. 
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The district suffered severely from the ravages of the past chapter 4 
famines, the causes of which could be traced to drought, war Agricult ' ucc 
and excessive rain. and Irrigation 

Famines. 

The famous Durga Devi famine, which occurred from the 
want of seasonable rain in 1396 and lasted for about twelve years 
had its dismal record of severe and prolonged distress in the 
district which was then depopulated. Reliable details of this 
and that of earlier famines, however, are not at hand. In the 
following century, the famine of 1460 known as Damaji Pant’s 
renewed the distress which affected the economy of the district. 

The constant wars in the Deccan during this period also caused 
the destruction of food crops and resultant consequences. 

The seventeenth century recorded famines in the years 1629— 

31, 1650, 1659, 1682-83 and 1685. Of these the famine which 
occurred at the close of the reign of Shah Jahan caused most 
severe distress. This was a drought which was prolonged for 
several years. Thousands of persons emigrated to the north¬ 
west provinces and almost the whole of the Deccan was laid 
waste. The famines of 1631, 1650, 1682 and 1683 were all due 
to military operations which caused more harm than want of 
rain. 

The eighteenth century dawned with excessive rain in 1702 
which destroyed kharif as well as rabi crops. The other three 
famines which were recorded in 1713, 1747 and 1787 were due 
to droughts. The famine of its kind which is known as 
“doi barra” or “skull famine” of 1792 A.D. to some extent 
affected the district. 


Most of the famines, about twelve, that were recorded in the 
nineteenth century in the then Hyderabad State were all due to 
droughts and could he stated to have affected, in one way or the 
other, the economic life of the district. In 1804 an intense 
distress was experienced in the district, as kharif crops failed 
and prices rose sharply. The live-stock and the people who 
were the sufferers migrated to the surrounding districts. “In 1819 
a great scarcity is said to have occurred in this and the 
neighbouring districts, known as gajarkal. In 1897 there was 
scarcity, and people had not recovered from its effects when the 
great famine of 1899-1900 occurred. All the wells and streams 
dried up, and there was not a drop of water in the Godavari. 
The rainfall in 1899 was only 381 mm (15 inches), less than half 
of normal quantity. The kharif and rabi crops were one-fourth 
and one-sixteenth of the normal. Notwithstanding an expendi¬ 
ture exceeding 2(4 lakhs, thousands died, and the Census of 1901 
showed a decrease of 1,28,845 persons, while about 22 per cent of 
the cattle were lost 1 . ” 


1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Provincial Series, Hyderabad State p. 228. 
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During the period between 1881 and 1891 the district suffered 
severely from the outbreaks of cholera and other epidemic 
diseases. The seasonal conditions were also unfavourable 
especially in 1890. The district again faced scarcity conditions 
and severe distress in 1897-98 due to drought. The rainfall was 
about. 16 inches, in 1899. Afterwards came the great famine of 
1900 which took a heavy toll of human lives in the district. 
This period was also equally disastrous from the point of view 
of public health in the district. Cholera of a very virulent type, 
small-pox, malaria and plague ravaged the whole district. How¬ 
ever, the Hyderabad Godavari Railway line completed in 1900 
opened the cotton growing district of Nanded for traffic with the 
neighbouring area and afforded relief to the inhabitants of the 
district. 

The decade between 1901 and 1911 was supposed to be 'a 
period of agricultural prosperity*. The public health also 
showed a considerable improvement over the previous one. In 
1910-11 the heavy rains damaged the cotton crop to a great 
extent. In the succeeding year, however, the rainfall was scanty 
which in turn reduced the agricultural production. The 
deficiency continued in the next year also and caused scarcity 
and a rather severe fodder famine. In the year 1916-17 and 
subsequently the conditions changed very abruptly. During 
this year, heavy and unseasonal rains affected the kharif and 
deficient rains the rabi crops. The prices of all commodities 
began rising considerably. In 1917-18 excessive and untimely 
rains again seriously affected the agricultural production. The 
distress was at its climax in 1918-19. The repeated outbreaks of 
epidemics such as cholera, plague, malaria etc. also exacted a 
heavy toll. In view of the agricultural conditions the decade, 
1921—1931 was on the whole fairly satisfactory. 

During this period the district had fairly satisfactory agricul¬ 
tural seasons. The only exception was the brief outbreak of the 
epidemic diseases, viz., plague, cholera and small-pox which 
accounted for 4,434 lives in the district between the period from 
6th October 1940 and 31st March 1951. 

The district on the whole cannot be marked out as having 
suffered continuously due to deficient rains. Even the Fact- 
Finding Committee appointed by the then Government of 
Bombay in I960 came to the conclusion that the district might 
he regarded as free from chronic scarcity. 

Agricultural research and education are essential to planned 
agricultural development. Fruitful results that were obtained 
in the past have given added importance to these aspects of 
research and education. More careful selection of seeds, crop 
rotation, disease control techniques, and better cultural methods 
can increase agricultural output. In this context imparting 
agricultural education to the farmers assumes importance. 
With this object, a research centre was established at Padegaon. 
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In addition, Taluka Seed Farms have been operating at Deglur, 
Mantha, Mnkhed, Pardi, Kinwat, Bhokar, Dhanegaon and 
Kasrali. These centres provicie seeds of improved strains to 
farmers. Different schemes have been brought into operation, 
such as schemes for fertiliser and varietal trials on cultivators’ 
fields, sampling plans, in which some fields in different villages 
are randomly selected and trials are carried out in them, schemes 
for the development of local manurial resources, demonstration 
scheme, vegetable development scheme and sugarcane develop¬ 
ment scheme etc. which certainly go a long way in increasing 
not only the production but also improving the quality of the 
produce. 

The implementation of these programmes and schemes 
requires a large number of well-trained field workers and 
officers. Accordingly, training classes are held at Nanded. 


CHAPTER 4. 


Agriculture 
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Research and 
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CHAPTER 5—INDUSTRIES 

The increase in production from agriculture and allied chapter i 
activities has undoubtedly a very prominent role in the process industries, 
of economic development. But in a predominantly agrarian j NTnomJCTl0f 
economy like that of Nanded district, where the pressure of 
population on land is already very high and is constantly 
increasing, the solution to the slow progress of economic growth 
and living standard lies in the diversification of major economic 
activity, a process which largely depends on the rapidity of 
industrial development. 

Nanded district, although rich in agricultural resources, man¬ 
power and bovine population, is industrially backward. Sevfenty- 
six per cent of its population is directly dependent on agricul¬ 
ture. There is however sufficient scope for the development of 
the industrial resources in the district. Lack of the facilities for 
quick and easy transport, inadequacy of entrepreneurship and 
promotional capital, and the apathy of the government in the 
past Nizam State regime towards this part of the region were 
the factors responsible for the backwardness of Nanded district. 

Besides the economic reasons, some non-economic causes, which 
held up the industrial development of this region, were the 
educational backwardness resulting in the lack of technical 
knowledge, political insecurity, and shyness of promotional 
capital. The 1921 Census returns the figure of population 
supported by industries including mines as 60,851 ; hut the 
proportion of industrial population per 1,000 of district popula¬ 
tion was 91. During 1959, the percentage of persons whose 
principal livelihood is production (other than cultivation) was 
8,53 in this district. This percentage is higher than that in the 
other districts of Marathwada due to the existence of a textile 
mill at Nanded and the established handloom industry. 

Cotton, the principal cash crop of the district, has led to the 
establishment of a spinning and weaving mill at Nanded, note¬ 
worthy in Marathwada region. It provides employment to 
nearly 4,200 persons. Ginning and pressing is, another important 
processing industry serving the cotton growing area of the dis¬ 
trict. Little over nineteen small and large sized ginning and 
pressing units are spread over the district providing seasonal 
employment to about a thousand workers. 
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CHAPTER 5. Nanded district, as stated previously is essentially an agricul- 
Industries. tura l area Producing important, cash crops, like cotton, oilseeds 
Introduction, and foodgrains, such as, pulses, wheat and jowar. This explains 
the predominance of industries, such as, ginning and pressing, 
extracting vegetable oils, decorticating and dal milling, etc. 
Production of groundnut and cotton seeds has helped the 
establishment d£, the agro-industry of oil-seeds crushing. Many 
towns have at least more than two oil mills. No engineering 
units worth mentioning exist in the district. The emergence of 
industrial estate at Nanded has made a beginning in the field 
of light engineering works. Gur manufacturing is also an 
important industry in the district which is purely seasonal im 
character. During 1961, there were 185 small-scale gur produc¬ 
ing units employing about 2,846 workers. Industrial co-opera¬ 
tives have also organised some small-scale units in the district. 
The important cottage industries in the district are weaving, 
tanning, carpentry, metal work? (utensils), smithy and brick 
making. 

The agriculturists in this district, after having learned the 
importance of a cash crop like sugarcane, have staffed, in the 
last decade, the production of sugarcane. A total of 5,400 acres 
of land is under sugarcane in Kandhar tahsil. Nanded and 
Mukhed are the other tahsiis where sugarcane is produced. The 
completion of Manyad Dam will increase the area of land under 
sugarcane by 2,500 acres. This has encouraged the scheme of 
starting a sugar factory on co-operative basis at Kalambar near 
Kandhar. The crushing capacity of the sugar factory is estimat¬ 
ed to be 1,000 tons of sugarcane per day. The co-operative factory 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 25 lakhs made a share capital 
collection of Rs. 75,000 till August 1960. 

Kinwat tahsil of the district is endowed with forest resources 
consisting mainly of teak-wood. It is also known for mineral 
wealth in the shape of lime stone. The availability of teak-wood 
in large quantity has encouraged the growth of saw mills in this 
district. Forests in Iladgaon tahsil also provide ample quantity 
of wood for these saw mills. 

Absence of capital, lack of knowledge of investment oppor¬ 
tunities, obstacles as regards capital formation, lack of technical 
know-how and training facilities, non-availability of ready and 
developed markets, arc some of the factors responsible for the 
halfhazard and lopsided industrial development in the district. 
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The following table gives the position of cottage indus¬ 
tries and the number of persons employed in them in 1960. 

TABLE No. 1 


CHAPTER 5. 
Industrie!. 

Introduction. 


Number of Cottage Units and Employment 1960* 


Industry 

No. of units 

Employment 

Weaving .. 

919 

2,120 

Dyeing and bleaching 

10 

28 

Blacksmithy 

139 

261 

Metal works 

197 

N.A. 

Carpentry .. 

309 

543 

Bamboo works 

116 

338 

Bricks and tiles 

177 

N.A. 

Pottery 

137 

N.A. 

Tanning 

473 

1,130 

Oil . 

61 

191 

Soap making 

5 

24 

Rice husking 

41 

121 


Table No. 2 gives the statistics about the factories registered 
under the Factories Act, while Table No. 3 gives the pattern of 
employment in various industries, as per 1961 Census returns. 


TABLE No. 2 

Number of Registered Factories and Employment in 
Nanded District, I960 









Name of Industry 

Large 

-Scale 

Average 

employ¬ 

ment 

per 

unit 1 

Small Scale 

Average 

employ¬ 

ment 

per 

unit 

r 

No. of 
units 

Employ¬ 

ment 

No. of 
units 

-> 

Employ¬ 
ment 1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

|. Cotton textile 

1 

4200 

4,200 

Nil 

Nil 


2. Cotton ginning and 
pressing. 

15 

1,079 

72 

3 

50 

17 

3. Vegetable oil 

2 

74 

37 

10 

119 

12 

4. Automobile repairing 
and workshops. 

1 

61 

61 


•• 


5. Decorticating and del 
milling. 

•• 



3 

45 

15 

6. Unclassified .. 

* * 

♦ . 

• • 

2 

25 

!3 

7. Saw milling . . 

•• 

•• 


I 

5 

5 


* Assistant Director of Industries, Government of Maharashtra, Aurangabad. 
A. 1360—17-A 
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This Chapter is divided into three sections. The first 
section deals with the large and small industries, registered 
under the Factories Act, whereas the second section gives 
information about the various cottage and village industries in 
the district. Labour organisation and trade union movement in 
the district arc described in the third section. 

Section I—Large and Small Industries 

Nanded district is predominantly agricultural and produces 
rich cash crops like cotton and oil-seeds.. In 1960, 4.77 lakhs of 
acres or 27 per cent of the total area under cultivation was 
under cotton. Nanded is one of the prominent cotton markets 
in Maharashtra. The cotton, produced in the district is of good 
quality and of long staple. 

That explains the existence of a textile mill in the district 
even as early as the thirties of this century. A hulk of the 
employment in organised industries is accounted for by the 
cotton mill at Nanded which was established in 1923 with the 
initiative of the former Hyderabad Government. It is a mixed 
undertaking as the ex-Hyderabad Government held some shares, 
the ownership of which has now passed on to the Government of 
Maharashtra with the reorganisation of States in 1956. 

It is a composite mill equipped with 38,798 spindles and 
902 power-looms. The mill purchases raw cotton in the local 
market as well as in Parbhani and Aurangabad markets. Its 
principal products are sheetings and long cloth. About 40 per 
cent of the total produce is exported mainly to Africa while 
60 per cent is consumed within the country. The mill also sells 
cotton yarn regularly to the extent of about 30,(XX) lbs. per 
month at Hyderabad, Sholapur and Nanded markets. It 
provides employment to about 4,200 persons. During 1963, the 
textile mill had an authorised capital amounting to Rs. 1,25,00,000 
out of which Rs. 95,00,000 represented issued capital. The 
amount of subscribed capital was Rs. 87,26,100. Reserves and 
surpluses were Rs. 2,24,450 coupled with secured loans of 
Rs. 4,84,959. The mill had fixed assets worth Rs. 1,02,99,591 and 
investment worth Rs. 1,72,933. Current assets, loans and 
advances, and profit and loss account at the asset side of the 
balance sheet showed Rs. 77,57,573 and Rs, 14,24,809, respective¬ 
ly. During that year the mill had sales worth Rs. 2,13,92,007 
and the closing stock was worth Rs. 36,33,146, Sales of yarn 
fetched Rs. 21,50,746 and sale of waste Rs. 4,19,391. 

Only a part of the total production of cotton is being con¬ 
sumed by the existing textile mill, and the rest is being exported 
to Bombay, Sholapur, Madras and Hyderabad markets. To 
exploit this abundance of raw material locally available, on 20th 
February 1963, the Marathwada Co-operative Spinning Mill was 
registered at Nanded. 
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Availability of sufficient cotton proffers scope for the 
establishment of another spinning mill at Nanded. Other 
favourable factors are proximity of the river Godavari, availa¬ 
bility of cheap power from Puma project and rail connections 
with Manmad in the north and Hyderabad in the south. 

Ginning and pressing is a resource oriented industry, and as 
such, the factories are located at cotton growing centres like 
Deglur, Kinwat, Dharmabad, Nanded, Mukhed, Bhokar, Umri, 
Karkheli, Himayatnagar and Loha. There were 35 cotton 
ginning and pressing factories in 1951. In 1960, the number 
stood at 21. The fall in the number could be attributed to the 
lack of promotional capital and management. Many of these 
factories stopped functioning as manufacturing units. Mer¬ 
chants, who formerly were owners of these factories, have now 
organised themselves into co-operatives or pools. These 
co-operatives or associations charge the merchants for the ginning 
and pressing of cotton. The ginning and pressing charges 

-range between Rs. 10 and Rs, 15 per bale. This change in 

structural organisation of the industry has altered the tone of 
the business considerably. 

At the initial stage, much capital is required to be invested in 
this industry. Though the cost depends on the size of the 
factory, plant and machinery, the cost of constructing a factory 

has risen from Rs. 2 lakhs to Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 lakhs, during the 

last decade. 

The investment pattern is changing with the advent of new 
techniques in the process of production. The fixed capital 
invested in this industry in Nanded district varies between 
Rs. 1,50,000 and Rs. 3,00,000. Machinery accounts for the bulk 
of it. The working capital pattern has changed completely as 
the factories have stopped functioning as producing units. The 
working capital required for a factory producing 3,000 bales per 
season amounted to from Rs, 60,000 to Rs. 1,00,000. It has now 
diminished by about 40 to 50 per cent during the last decade. 

The factories start working in November and generally 
continue up to March. Before the commencement of the season 
in November, repairs and maintenance are done well in advance 
as the subsequent working of the factory is continuous. In spite 
of the seasonal demand, the working days in Nanded district 
vary between 100 and 150. 

During 1960, the number of workers employed in this industry 
was 2,096, next to that employed in the textile mill. A ginning 
and pressing factory, in a normal season, employs 75 to 100 
persons. In an exceptionally good season one mill was found to 
have employed 150 persons. A factory requires three types of 
workers, e.g„ skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled. Boiler atten¬ 
dants, fitters and lashers fall in the first category; wingers, 
stitchers and oilmen fall in the second and resit, viz., the cotton 
fitters and cotton carriers are included in the third category. 
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Their wages vary from Rs. 2.50 to Rs. 4 per day. Boiler atten¬ 
dants and managers are the highest paid employees, whereas 
women workers who mostly carry cotton and pick gins are the 
lowest paid, earning between Re. 1 and Rs. 1.50 per day. Only 
technical staff is employed on a permanent basis., the appoint¬ 
ments of the rest being purely temporary. 

An average ginning and pressing factory in Nanded district 
has the capacity to gin and press 30 to 50 quintals of cotton per 
shift. Most of the factories process 1,000 to 3,000 bales or 
750 tons of cotton per season depending on the size of the 
machinery and the resources exploited. 

The main market for cotton bales is Bombay. One of the 
factories was found sending bales to Madras and its oil to 
Akola. The local sales represent about 5 per cent of the total 
production. But with the change in the functions, the factories 
are not directly concerned with the market. The finished 
products are not owned by the factories but by the merchants 
or adatyas who supply the cotton for processing. The raw 
material is mostly collected and bought in the local market. 
Merchants buy cotton directly from the farmers in nearby 
villages and send it to factories for ginning and pressing which 
in turn charge commission per bale processed. 

The factories require crude oil and coal as fuel. The normal 
requirement in case of crude oil is, 2,500 gallons per season, the 
cost of which varies between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 6,000. Only one 
factory was found using a dynamo. The average consumption 
of coal and charcoal was found to be 215 tons, per season. 

The difficulties experienced are typical to the industries 
functioning in a developing economy. Factories which have 
established themselves in the mofussil area suffer from lack of a 
developed money market, financial and banking facilities, and 
inadequacy of transport. The inadequacy of transport facilities 
affected their supply of raw material as a result of which some¬ 
times cotton was sent to the neighbouring districts. The ginning 
factories in Nanded have recently combined oil producing with 
ginning and pressing work. 

The oil industry is the second important processing industry 
of the district, next to cotton ginning and pressing. Both the 
raw material and the labour are easily available in plenty 
locally. Groundnut being the second main cash crop of the 
district, oil-mills with expellers have been established at im¬ 
portant groundnut growing centres such as Nanded, Deglur, 
Kandhar, Dharmabad, Mukhed, Loha and Batmogra. 

In 1951, there were only four oil-mills in the district employ¬ 
ing about hundred persons. In 1960 the number of oil-mills 
increased to seven employing on an average 235 workers per 
day. In 1961-62, there were 2 large-scale oil processing units 
employing together 75' persons. Ten small-scale units employed 
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119 persons, the average employment per unit being 12. One 
large-scale oil extraction unit at Deglur employed 90 persons. 
The oil-mills in Nanded district had fixed capital amounting to 
about Rs. 4 lakhs. The working capital ranged between 

Rs. 2 lakhs and Rs. 3 lakhs. Generally an oil-mill, employing 

about 12 to 15 persons and working lor 200 days in a year 
required about Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 60,000 as fixed capital and 

Rs. 20,000 as working capital. Sixty per cent of the fixed 

capital was invested in machinery and spare parts and purchases 
of raw material formed the bulk of the working capital. The 
average annual wage bill per mill was Rs. 8,000. The annual 
turnover of these mills in Nanded district is about Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Though some factories work throughout the year, some adjust 
their working according to the supply of raw material and the 
demand for finished product. Their working days vary between 
200 and 250 per year. The daily wages paid to the driver, fitter 
and other unskilled workers range between Rs. 1.50 and Rs. 4 
per day. 

The main market for the finished product is local and in the 
case of the mills in the mofussil area the market is Nanded 
town. Many mills export oil to the districts of Akola, Amravati 
and Aurangabad. The annual 'sale of an average oil-mill varies 
between Rs. 2 lakhs and Rs. 2.50 lakhs. 

Crude oil or diesel oil is the important item of fuel. Coal and 
electric power are also used in many oil-mills in the district. In 
1962-63, the fuel requirement of an oil-mill in Nanded was 
worth Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 7,000. 

Inadequate transport facilities is a major hindrance to the 
oil-millsi, situated in mofussil towns. The oil-mills situated at 
places like Mukhed and Kandhar suffer considerably on this 
account in the rainy season. Inadequate supply of fuel like 
crude oil and electric power is yet another difficulty in their way. 

Decorticating, dal-milling and flour-milling is another note¬ 
worthy industry in the district. Being a resource oriented 
industry it is also situated at the sources of raw material. It 
provides seasonal employment to local workers. 

There is one large sized dal mill at Nanded which employs 
about 500 workers. In 1961, there were 270 flour or rice mills 
in the district engaging 538 workers. The flour and dal mills 
are located mainly at Nanded, Dharmabad and Kandhar. The 
raw material is purchased locally by the mills and finished 
product too is sold mostly in the local market. The working of 
the dal mills is purely seasonal and the average employment 
per mill is 10 persons. 

Availability of electric power immensely influences in indus¬ 
trial growth of an under-developed region and provides a proper 
economic incentive. Many a new industries flourish and create 
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additional economic potentialities for the region, to exploit. 
Hence, the generation of electricity assumes prominence in the 
progress of industrialization of the region. 

The Purna Project was the only noteworthy multi-purpose 
project included in the Second Five-Year Plan of Marathwada 
region. Situated at the toe of the irrigation dam at Yeldari 
across the Purna in Godavari basin, the generating unit had an 
installed capacity of 15,000 kw. at the cost of Rs. 171 lakhs. 
The generated power was to be supplied to Nandcd, Parbhani, 
Sailu, Jintur, Hingoli, Kalamnuri and Pathri. 
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In 1957, the installed capacity of the generating sets in 
Marathwada was only 1,400 kw., and the number of consumers 
was only 1,400. The per head consumption of electricity was 
only 0.4 unit. By 1963, the installed capacity of these sets 
increased to about 10,000 kw. The demand for power which 
was 760 kw. in 1957 increased to 5,000 kw. The number of 
consumers also rose to 21,000. Prior to 1957, there were no 
electrically operated pumping sets. Now, more than 120 pumps 
work on electricity. In 1957 only two townsi were electrified in 
Marathwada, but in 1964 the number rose to 87. Consumption 
per head rose from 0.4 units in 1959 to 1.5 units in 1963. 

In the district, before the year 1962, electricity was available 
only at Nanded, Deglur and Kinwat and partially at Dharmabad. 
In 1963, electrification was completed at Hadgaon in Hadgaon 
tahsil, Ardhapur, Lahan, Mukhed, Limbegaan and Mugar in 
Nanded tahsil and Biloli, Dharmabad and Kundalwadi in Biloli 
tahsil. Only Mukhed remained to be electrified. 

During 1949 and 1961, M/s. Osmanshahi Textile Mill supplied 
power to Nanded town from its own generating set. Consump¬ 
tion in 1959-60 over that in 1956 increased considerably. Such 
increase in the consumption of electricity from Osmanshahi 
Mills resulted in the staggering of their internal load. Hence 
the former Hyderabad Government proposed to set up a 
1,500 kw. steam station at Nanded to relieve the Osmanshahi 
Mills of their responsibility to supply the town with electricity. 
But this proposal was dropped by the then Bombay Government 
after the reorganisation of States and it was decided to establish 
diesel sets with an installed capacity of 900 kw. at Nanded. 
Since 1961, the Electricity Board supplied the entire town load 
and thus the supply from the mills has been discontinued. 


The Nanded power house, having fully utilised the installed 
capacity of 2,833 kw., provides electricity to Nanded town and 
28 other villages. With fixed capital of Rs. 50,79,574 and work¬ 
ing capital of Rs. 11,71,906 in 1964, it possesses machinery like 
Blackstone DG set, Skoda DG set and three Mirrlees sets two of 
which have a capacity of 1,000 kw. each. Deglur power house 
having an installed capacity of 180 kw. and utilising 132 kw. out 
of it provides electricity to Deglur, Biloli, Kundalwadi and 
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Dharmabad, Having a fixed capital of Rs. 8,00,000 and working 
capital of Rs. 1,50,000 it owns one MWM set of 50 kw. and 
another Dentz set of 100 kw. Kinwat power house has Skoda DG 
set of 32 kw. and MWM set of 80 kw. Its fixed capital is 
Rs. 1,46,000 and the working capital comes to Rs. 70,000. 
Vidarbha grid provides electricity to the towns of Tamsa and 
Hadgaon. 

The Nanded power house has high tension power lines of 
160.10 miles and low tension lines of 85 miles. Deglur power 
house has high tension lines of 32 miles and low tension lines of 
15 miles. 


The rates per unit .are even all over the district but are different 
for general and agricultural usages which are 15 paise and 13 
paise, respectively. 

The following table gives the statistics of electricity generation 
and consumption in the district during the period 1949—62: — 



Units of Electric Energy generated, purchased and consumed in Nanded District 
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With the object of promoting small-scale industries and ex¬ 
ploiting available economic resources including labour force, 
various industrial estates were envisaged and formed in many 
towns in Maharashtra with the assistance and guidance of the 
Government. Where there is. a prolonged absence of any influ¬ 
encing basic industry in a particular part of the State, the indus¬ 
trial estate has to take a lead and provide proper incentives for 
the industrial development of the region. These industrial 
estates are thus to be taken as the systematic and united effort 
for the industrial uplift of under-developed areas. 

With these objectives in view a scheme for starting an indus¬ 
trial estate at Nanded at an estimated cost of Rs. 13 lakhs was 
included in the Second Five-Year Plan by the ex-Hyderabad 
State. After the reorganisation of states in 1956, the then 
Bombay Government after the merger of Marathwada region, 
entrusted the execution of the scheme to the Nanded Munici¬ 
pality, and a sum of Rs. 2 lakhs was advanced towards the initial 
cost of the estate. 

An area of about 60 acres of land has been acquired, and 
Nanded Co-operative Industrial Estate has been formed. 

The type of industries proposed to be started include saw-milling 
and furniture manufacturing, dal and masala milling, automobile 
spare parts, springlet manufacturing, nails manufacturing, 
foundry castings and finishing workshop. 

Section If—C ottage Industries 

Cottage industries have a significant role to play in a develop¬ 
ing economy. These industries require less, capital and can 
absorb more manpower and thus offer a solution to the problem 
of unemployment or under employment in rural areas. 

The cottage industries arc spread all over the district and are 
being gradually brought under co-operative fold. The important 
cottage industries in the district are weaving, tanning, carpentry, 
metal works, brick-making, pottery, etc. The location of these 
industries is as follows: — 

Industry Place of concentration 


1. Oil making 


2. Saw-milling .. 

3. Gul making .. 

4. Handloom 


Nanded, Kandhar, Deglur, Dharma- 
bad, Loha, Ekiara, Mukramabad, 
Betmogra and Mukhed. 

Nanded, Kinwat, Sahastrakunda, Boath 
Road. 

Hadgaon, Yeoti, Kundalwadi, Wane- 
gaon, Phulbel and Umri. 

Nanded, Kundalwadi, Jahoor, Dharma- 
bad, Wanegaon, Mudkhed, Loha, 
Kandhar, Mukramabad, Manasquri, 
Karadkhed, Shahapur, Mukhed. 
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5. Dyeing 

Himayatnagar, Nanded, Mukhed. 

Cottage 

6. Soap .. 

Nanded, Kandhar, Deglur. 

Industries. 

7. Tanning 

Nanded, Kinwat, Dharmabad, Loha, 
Phulbel, Jahoor, Himayatnagar, 
Mukramabad, Mudkhed and 
Mukhed. 


8. Pottery 

Kundalwadi, Nanded, Phulbel, Eklara, 
Betmogra, Mukhed. 


9. Bricks and tiles 

Kundalwadi, Yeoti, Phulbel, Eklara, 
Betmogra, Mukhed, Karadkhed, 
Shahapur. 


10- Bamboo works 

Wanegaon, Kundalwadi, Dharmabad 
Loha, Mukhed and Hadgaon. 


11. Metal works .. 

Nanded, Kundalwadi, Loha, Dharma¬ 
bad, Kandhar, Mudkhed, Mukrama¬ 
bad, Deglur. 


12. Blacksmithy .. 

Nanded, Hadgaon, Loha, Mudkhed, 
Kundalwadi. 


Majority of the units 
than ten workers. 

did not use power, and employed less 



In the nature of things, the cottage industries provide employ¬ 
ment to considerable number of artisaus and their families. The 
statistics of employment, as per the 1961 Census returns, are fur¬ 
nished below. 


According to 1961 Census the total number of workers employ¬ 
ed in each industry was as under: — 


Industry 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Spinners, weavers, knitters, dyers and related 
workers. 

2,108 

928 

1,179 

Shoe-makers and shoe repairers . . 

1,479 

1,366 

113 

Blacksmiths, hammersmiths and forgemen 

939 

741 

198 

Carpenters, joiners, pattern makers (wood) 

2,990 

2,981 

9 

Sawyers and wood working machinists . . 

376 

376 

* ■ 

Potters and related clay formers .. 

3,249 

1,899 

1,350 

Basket weavers and related workers 

1,605 

772 

833 

Tanners, fellmongers, pelt dressers and related 
workers. 

287 

232 

55 
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Under the programme of the development of cottage industries, 
the Government provides training facilities to the artisans in 
various crafts. The statement furnished below gives the infor¬ 
mation about the training centres in the district. Instruction in 
the use of improved tools and scientific methods is imparted at 
these training centres. 

Centres of training in cottage industries in Nanded 
district during 1960 


School 

Place 

Industry 

Rate of 
stipend 
per month 

Period 

of 

training 

Number 

of 

seats 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 




Rs. 



Blackstnithy Centre .. 

Nanded .. 

SmiThy .. 

25 

One year 

15 

Rural Arts and Crafts 
Industrial Centre. 

Mudkhed 

Weaving 

and 

leather 

works. 

20 

One year 

24 

Leather Work School. . 

Deglur .. 

Leather .. 

working. 

25 

One year 

15 


The oil ghani industry was one of the important cottage indus¬ 
tries in the district and was mainly located at Nanded, Kundal- 
wadi, Deglur, Kinwat and Dharmabad. The number of artisans 
engaged in this industry was about 750 in the district. Their 
number at a few places was as given below: — 

Dharmabad ., .. .. .. 100 

Deglur .. .. .. .. .. 50 

Kundalwadi and Nanded .. .. 150 to 200 

The number of establishments, was as follows: Deglur 2; 
Dharmabad 3 ; Kundalwadi 3; Nanded 4. The industry at 
Kinwat was of a seasonal nature. 

Raw material. —The raw materials required for this industry, 
viz., groundnut and safflower were available at Dharmabad, 
Deglur, Nanded and Kundalwadi. Castor seed, sesamum and 
amhadi seed were also used. The prices of the raw materials were 
as follows ini 1961-62: — 

Groundnut ... Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 per quintal. 

Sesamum ... Rs, 100 per quintal (at Kinwat). 

Karadi ... Rs. 45 to Ra. 55 per quintal. 

The brisk season of oil crushing is between October and Janu¬ 
ary and that of safflower between February and April. 
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Tools and equipment ,—The holu ghanis and nut an ghanis, 
winnowing fans and chalan, were the tools and equipment 
used. The prices of oil ghanis were as follows: — 

Oldman*—Rs. 150 to Rs. 200. 

Nutan ghatii —Rs. 500 to Rs. 600. 

Warangal ghatii —Rs. 300. 

80 per cent of the ghanis used by the artisans were of old type. 

Production .—The main product was oil, while oil-cake was 
the by-product. Two to three artisans produce 6 to 7 quintals of 
oil in a month. At Dharmabad the hand pressing method was 
used. The production on the nutan ghanis yielded better results 
than the old ghanis. 

Marketing.—The oil produced and the other by-products were 
sold in the local markets. The oil was. sold through the co¬ 
operative societies. 

Wages .—The daily earning of an artisan varied between Rs. 1.50 
and Rs. 2. The wages were paid on a contract basis. The 
women workers did petty jobs, such as, cleaning of groundnuts, 
and were paid a rupee per day. 

At present there are ten co-operative societies of oil workers 
situated at Deglur, Mudkhed, Kinwat, Hadgaon, Katijra, Tamsa, 
Mukramabad and Bhokar. They engage in the marketing of the 
products of the industry. The Government helps them by con¬ 
tributing to their working capital or share capital. 

The handloom weaving industry is an important cottage 
industry in Nanded district. Tt provides employment to a large 
number of artisans. The industry is mainly located at Nanded, 
Deglur, Loha, Kandhar, Mudkhed, Umri, Biloli and Mukhed. 
The number of artisans engaged at each of these places is given 
below: •— 


Places Artisans 

Nanded .. .. .. .. 1,000 

Deglur . 1,000 

Kundalwadi .. .. .. .. 200 

Mukhed . . .. .. .. 500 

Mudkhed .. .. .. .. 300 

Other places in the district,. .. 1,000 


There are sixteen centres of handloom weaving in Nanded 
district. The weavers belonging to Padmashali, Rangari, Momin 
and Harijan, Koshti castes, followed this industry as a hereditary 
occupation. 

The raw materials required for the industry are yarn, dyes and 
other chemicals and are obtained from Nanded, Hyderabad, 
Bombay and Sholapur. The industry consumed raw material 
valued at Rs, one lakh to Rs. two lakhs per month. 
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Tools and equipment. —-The tools and equipment used in this 
industry are: (1) pitlooms, (2) shuttles, (3) frame fly shuttle, 

(4) steel reeds, (5) dobbies, and (6) automatic looms. These are 
prepared locally. 

Their prices are as follows: — 

(1) pitlooms—Rs. 150. 

(2) shuttle—Rs. 10. 

(3) frame fly shuttle looms—Rs. 250. 

(4) steel reeds—Rs. 25. 

(5) dobbies—Rs. 20. 


The products were dhotis, lugadies, sarees, rumals, bed-sheets, 
carpets and shirtings. The shirtings produced at Kundalwadi in 
this district are famous and cheap and are in good demand. The 
prices of the products were as follows: — 

Prices 


(1) Dhoti (pair) 

(2) Lugade 

(3) Saree .. 

(4) Rumal .. 

(5) Bed-sheet 

(6) Carpet 


Rs, 7 to Rs. 15. 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 25. 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 40- 
0-lOnP. to Re. 1 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 12. 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 30. 


50 nP. 


The production of the industry was worth rupees fifty to sixty 
thousand per day. The articles were sold in the local market and 
in the neighbouring districts. The wages paid to an artisan were 
about Rs. 2 per day. 

Co-operative Societies. —In 1962 there were fifteen societies of 
cotton weavers. They provided yam to the weavers and arrang¬ 
ed for sale of the finished products. The societies are organised 
mainly to solve the problems of inadequate finance, training 
facilities, availability of cheap raw materials and marketing of 
finished articles. 


Financial assistance is provided to these societies for the estab¬ 
lishment of dye-houses, and for purchasing improved tools and 
equipment by the government. Loans are granted to weavers 
for purchase of shares. 

Wool weaving is one of the old industries in the district mainly 
located in Biloli tahsil. It is a seasonal industry engaging the 
artisans during and after the winter season. Wool and tamarind 
seeds constitute the main raw materials required by the industry 
and are available locally. 

Looms, brush, wood shuttle and chati are the tools used by the 
artisans. The prices of the tools are as under: — 

Rs. 

Looms (each) . . .. .. . . .. .. J 50 

Brush . 10 

Wood shuttle . 2 

Chati « .. .. .. .. .. ,. | 
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Shepherds and Sangars are mostly engaged in this industry. 
The shepherds undertake the work of shearing the sheep and 
Sangars engage themselves in weaving blankets ( kamblis ). 

The process of making blankets is as follows: The wool is 
soaked in tamarind water and dried in open air and combed. It 
is resoaked and dried again before it is used for weaving. Yava a 
piece of wood about 3' in length and 6' round with a pointed end, 
atkula, a long piece of wood with an indented side are the tools 
used by the artisans. The artisans in the industry; follow primi¬ 
tive methods and use old fashioned tools. They use pit and 
throw shuttle looms and very crude apparatus for spinning, 
carding and weaving. A hollow bamboo 12" in length and \/_" 
in diameter is used as a shuttle. All the looms and their 
accessories arc prepared and repaired locally. 

These artisans are very poor and do not have much of capital. 
Their condition has remained static for decades together. 

Bamboo working is the hereditary occupation of Buruds found 
all over the district. Mostly they make articles of household use 
such as winnowing fans, baskets, etc. 

Bamboo is the main raw material required by the industry 
and is imported from the districts of Karnool, Adilabad, etc., 
of Andhra Pradesh. Bamboo is available locally in Kinwat 
tahsil. The cost of small and big bamboos varies between Rs. 10 
and Rs. 15 per hundred and Rs. 25 and Rs. 35 per hundred, 
respectively. 

Knife ( koyta ), chisels and cutters are the main tools required 
by the artisans and are available locally. 

Bamboos are straightened first and then are cut into pieces of 
4' to 5' in size. These pieces are soaked in a water tub for about 
eight days after which they are dried in the sun for a day. The 
stripes are prepared and used in the making of various domestic 
articles. The articles produced find ready local market. 

The average earnings of an artisan vary between Rs. two and 
Rs. three per day. There are five co-operative bamboo workers 
societies in the disirict. They are the Mahendra Bamboo Co¬ 
operative Society Ltd., Vazirabad, Nanded, the Burad Co¬ 
operative Society Ltd., Mudkhed; the Bamboo Co operative 
Society Ltd., Kalanpuda (Kinwat tahsil) ; the Burud Co-operative 
Society Ltd., Betmogra (Nanded tahsil) and the Burud Co¬ 
operative Society Ltd., Kundalwadi (Bhokar mahal). The Gov¬ 
ernment have contributed share capital to these societies. 

Pottery and brick making is an hereditary occupation of 
Kumbhars found in almost every village in the district. They 
make earthen vessels and toys and supply them to the village 
people. 

A-1360—18—A. 
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The tools of a potter consist of an earthen wheel for making 
vessels, a brick-kiln for baking bricks, tiles and vessels, and 
wooden moulds for making bricks. The construction of a 
potter’s wheels is as follows: a flat piece of wood is first cut into 
a circular form of about 8" in diameter and a small flat 
circular stone having a hollow in the middle is fixed in the 
centre of the piece of wood. Six thin sticks are inserted as 
spokes in the piece of wood which serves as the nave. Three 
hops are then tied to the ends of the spokes with a thin rope and 
the circumference of the wheel is loaded with a mixture of clay 
and some other materials to make it heavy. A slant wooden 
peg about 9" long is buried in the ground. A pit is filled with 
water and the wheel is placed on the peg which rests, in the 
hollow of the stone fixed in the nave. A set of these tools costs 
about Rs. 50. 

Clay, half burnt charcoal and charcoal dust are the main raw 
materials required by the industry. Clay is. available locally in 
the river bed (of Godavari) and it costs about Rs, 300 to Rs. 400 
per acre. Coal ash, charcoal, etc., are available locally from the 
Osmanshahi mills of Nanded and the Nanded railway station. 
The cost of coal ash varies between Rs. 30 and Rs. 35 per brass. 

The main products of the industry are different earthen 
utensils, bricks and tiles. One artisan can produce about one 
thousand bricks per day with the help of three labourers. 

The average earnings of an artisan come to about Rs. 3 per 
day. It is a seasonal industry providing occupation to the 
artisan between the months of October and June. The invest¬ 
ment in the industry depends upon the size of business, and 
varies between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 7,000. The capital is mostly 
obtained from money-lenders. 

The process of making earthen vessels is given below: — 

Earth is mixed with horse dung and soaked for a definite 
time with water for the preparation of earthen pots. The 
mixture is then kneaded properly and trodden on tw'ce. It is 
then placed in the required quantities on the wooden nave of 
the potter’s wheel which is turned with a stick fixed in a hole 
made for the purpose in the rim to get sufficient motion. 
The operator then gives the clay the required form with the 
help of a piece of wet cloth in his fingers. The pot is both 
enlarged and strengthened by continual handling, turning and 
applying fresh mud, and a required shape is given to it. The 
pots are then dried and a solut'on of red and black earth is 
applied to them externally. They are then polished by 
rubbing with strings of smooth kanjka and sometimes with 
hate bhorra seeds, besmeared with o-'l. The pots are finally 
baked in a kiln in the following way. At the bottom of a kiln 
some paddy husk and cow dung are spread and the pots are 
kept in regular rows among the husk and cakes which are 
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plentifully heaped. The kiln is set fire to in the evening. 

The pots are taken out after the whole husk and cow dung 

cakes are burnt, by the next morning. 

In 1963, there were fourteen co-operative societies of potters 
and brick makers in the district. These societies endeavour to 
solve the problems faced by the industry such as inadequacy of 
finance, absence of proper training, difficulties in securing raw 
materials at cheaper rates, etc. 

Leather working and tanning is an old and important industry 
in the district. It is main'y followed by Dhors and Chambhars 
who are hereditary artisans. In Nanded d strict the important 
centres of this industry are Nanded, Naigaon, Deglur and Had- 
gaon. There are about two thousand artisans engaged in the 
industry. The work of tanning is mainly done by Dhors and 
Mahars while the work of preparing leather goods is mainly 
done by Chambhars-. 

Raw hides, lime and some chemicals like potassium dichro¬ 
mate are the main raw materials required for tanning. Hirda 
and babhul barks and tarvad hark are used in the process of 
tanning. Two or three lime pits, tanning pits, washing tanks 
and tools like wooden mallets, tapis, aris and a few tubes and 
barrels are the tools and equipment used in the process. 

These artisans- follow the hag tanning process. There is no 
difference between this method and the method which is follow¬ 
ed at Kolhapur. The hide is macerated in lime water to sepa¬ 
rate the hair, the fat and the fleshy parts from it. After the 
hide is well soaked, the hair is scraped with a scraper and the 
fat and fleshy parts are removed with a knife l (rapi). It is then 
washed and soaked for nearly three days in a light solution of 
babhul bark or tarvad bark and hirda water. To have a thorough 
tanned hide the process of soaking is repeated thrice. The hide 
is then tied into a hag and hung up with a stronger solution of 
babhul bark and hirda water. It is left in such a state for seven 
.lays. On the eighth day it is washed and again dried. It is 
hen ready for sale. 

Tanned leather is sold mostly in the local market. The 
larnings of a tanner’s family vary between Rs. 100 and Rs. 130 
ier month. Artisans in Nanded district have been given 
subsidies for the construction of new pits and for the repairing 
if old ones. 

Leather working is a perennial industry. Work is done by 
hand only. Chappals, shoes, sandals are the main products of 
;he industry and are mostly sold in local markets. 

The raw materials required by the industry consist of tanned 
tide for soles, chrome leather and other polishing materials. 
An average artisan can produce one pair of shoes or three pairs 
if chappals per day. The price of a pair of chappals varies 
ictween Rs. 4 and Rs. 6. The articles sold in local markets 
etch the artisan Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per day. 
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There were 48 co-operative societies of leather workers in the 
district. These societies supply to the members cheap raw 
materials and ready market. One training centre has been 
opened at Nanded imparting training in leather work. 

Carpentry occupies an important place amongst the cottage 
industries in the district. Carpentry, an occupation formerly 
confined to the Sutar community is now followed by many 
other communities. The carpenters are employed in the con¬ 
struction of houses, they make furniture and repair agricultural 
implements in rural areas. Nanded, Kinwat, Hadgaon, Deglur, 
Bhokar and Biloli are the main centres of the industry in the 
district, where about 1,500 artisans are engaged in this occu¬ 
pation. With considerable area under forests, Nanded and 
Kinwat are reputed for teak furniture. 

Wood, which is the main raw material required for the 
industry, is available in plenty in the nearby areas and is 
generally purchased by the co-opcrativc societies of carpenters. 
The price of wood varies between Rs. 15 and Rs. 20 per cubic 
feet. 

The tools and equipment required for the industry are 
chisels, saw, files, planes, measuring foot, hammers, drill 
machines, etc. The whole set of tools costs about Rs. 500 and is 
locally available. 

Carpentry is a full-time employment which keeps the artisans 
busy for about ten hours a day. An artisan earns between Rs. 5 
and Rs. 7 per day. 

With their primitive methods of work, the industry has 
suffered in the district. The Zilla Parishad has opened training 
centres for carpenters in every Block in the district. Co-opera¬ 
tives are also encouraged. In 1962 there were eight co-opera¬ 
tives of carpenters in the district. 

It. is a common calling in every town and village. One or twe 
Lohar families producing and repairing agricultural implements 
and domestic articles like spades, pick-axes, axes, furrows, 
sickles, hoes, axles, flat pans [lavas), frying pans ( kadhais ) anc 
prongs ( sandshis ) is a common sight in rural areas. In 196C 
there were 139 units employing 281 artisans in the occupation 
The number of artisans engaged in the occupation was placec 
between 500 and 800 during 1964. 

Iron and steel sheets constitute the main raw materials requir 
ed by the industry and are obtained from Bombay. The price; 
of iron sheets vary between Rs. 800 and Rs. 1,200 per ton. Th< 
artisans are always faced with a shortage of raw materials. 

The main tools and equipment required by the industry an 
pincers ( sandshi ), bellows ( bhata ). anvil ( airan ), sledge-hamme 
( ghan ), hammer ( hatoda ), etc. The whole set costs about Rs. 200 

The artisans in the industry earn between Rs. 3 and Rs. 5 pe 
day. It is a perennial occupation. 
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In 1962 there were two co-operatives of blacksmiths at Nanded. 
The Government have contributed to the share capital of these 
societies and have rendered financial assistance by way of loans. 
Facilities for training the artisans are also provided. 

There is no steel fabricating unit in Nanded district registered 
under the Factories Act except some ventures under the indus¬ 
trial estate scheme. There are, however, a few small units, 
mainly located at Nanded town employing less than 20 workers 
each. The operations are done exclusively by hand and hand- 
tools such as hammers, anvils, files, etc. The cost of these 
implements for a workshop does not exceed Rs. 200. The initial 
capital required is generally between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 for a 
medium type workshop. They employ generally locally avail¬ 
able skilled labour and pay them on daily wages ranging bet¬ 
ween Rs. 2 and Rs. 4. The labour is also paid on piece rate 
basis. The average investment in tools per worker varies from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. They prepare mainly ghamalas and various 
consumer articles, such as, buckets, chains, trunks, ghagaries, 
lotas, etc. The factory owners arc generally self-employed 
individual proprietors and work along with the family members 
in the unit. 


Statistics* of steel fabricating units in Nanded 
district in 1959-60 


Unit 

(1) 

Establishment year 

(2) 

Employment 

•(3) 

Production in 

(4) 




Rs. 

A 

1942 .. .. 

18 

60,000 

B 

1950 . 

12 

35,000 

C 

1954 . 

6 

18,000 

D 

1956 . 

6 

20,000 

E 

1958 . 

12 

12,000 

F 

1958 . 

13 

19,780 

G 

1958 . 

2 

6,000 

H 

N. A. 

13 

35,000 

I 

N. A. 

7 

20,000' 


Total 

89 

2,25,780 


•Source ,—Area Survey Report, Small Scale Industries Service Institute, Bombay. 


The inadequate and uncertain supply of quality raw material 
like steel sheets, lack of skilled labour, technical knowhow and 
promotional capital are the main obstacles faced by this industry 
in the district. 
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The existence of Godavari, other rivulets like Asana, Pengafiga 
and Manjhra and other inland water stores like tanks and ponds 
have provided a scope for this, industry to flourish in the dis¬ 
trict. Nanded district is therefore termed as the “shallow water 
fishing region’’. 

The total length of perennial rivers in the district is about 
480 kilometres (300 miles); in addition, there are 181 tanks of 
which 9 could be used for fishing throughout the year and the 
rest are seasonal. All these tanks and ponds cover 2,240 acres of 
water spread area. In case of rivers, only some of their portions 
are used for fishing. 

According to 1961 Census, 454 men and 22 women followed 
fishing as their principal source of income. Fishermen in the 
district belong to Bhoi, Koli, Dhimar and Kahar communities. 
Some of the fishermen partially take to agriculture. 

Recently four cooperative societies of fishermen have been 
formed in the district. These co-operatives are provided with 
financial aid in the form of loans and subsidies for purchase of 
fishing equipments, nylon twines, etc. Formerly the nets in the 
district were mostly of cotton but now nylon is proving more 
useful and thus popular. Fishermen are also helped to secure 
tanks and ponds on lease for pisciculture. 

Various industrial co-operatives have been formed in recent 
years in the fields of leather working, bamboo working, lime 
stone quarrying, carpentry, smithy, etc. There were 19 indus¬ 
trial co-operatives in the district in 1957. The number rose to 
32 in 1958 and to 61 in 1959. Nanded district occupies an 
important place in the field of handloom industries with 5,000 
weavers in the district of whom 3,462 were under co-operative 
fold in 1960. 


The number of industrial co-operatives which received indus¬ 
trial credit from the District Central Co-operative Bank during 
1960, and the total amount disbursed is given below: — 



No. of 

Total amount 

Industry 

Industrial 

disbursed during 


Co-operatives 

1959-60 



Rs. 

feather works 

20 

27,573-13 

Bamboo works 

4 

5,204-84 

Brick and potteries 

8 

6,847-39 

Carpentry and smithy 

3 

6,362-22 

Tailoring 

5 

11,826-72 

Lime stone 

2 

1,50112 

Fishing 

1 

761-96 

Miscellaneous 

2 

1,725-67 


45 


Total 


61,803-05 
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The number of members of non-agricultural credit and non¬ 
credit societies was 7,227 in 1961. The number of societies 
increased to 73 during that year. 

Small-scale industries in this district receive financial assistance 
under different government schemes. 

During 1962, the undermentioned types of industrial co¬ 
operatives functioned in the district: — 


Cotton weaving.. .. .. .. .. .. 15 

Wool weaving .. .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Oil. 10 

Cane and bamboo .. .. .. .. . . 7 

Tanning and leather working .. .. . . 47 

Carpentry and smithy .. .. .. .. . . 8 

Coir and rope .. .. .. .. .. . . 3 

Pottery and brick making .. .. .. .. 14 

Neera and palm gur .. .. .. .. ,. 3 

Tailoring .. ... .. .. .. 4 

Industrial estate «. .. .. .. .. 1 

Forest labourers Co-operatives .. ., .. 5 

Labour contract Co-operatives .. .. ., 5 

Soap .. .. jajp . ■ •. .. 1 


District Industrial Co-operative Association ,. I 

During 1962, these industrial co-operatives produced goods 
worth as follows: — 

Industry Production in 

Rs. 


Cotton weaving and wool weaving .. .. 1,47,514 

Oil . 22,936 

Cane and bamboo .. .. i. .. 9,550 

Tanning and leather .. ,. .. .. 48,489 

Carpentry and smithy .. .. .. .. 33,198 

Pottery and bricks . 7,625 


Lack of properly trained personnel, non-availability of ade¬ 
quate finance and difficulty in securing cheap and quality raw 
material are the main obstacles of these co-operatives. 

There is one federal body of these industrial co-operative 
societies at Nanded which supervises the activities of the 
primary industrial cooperatives. It makes them available raw 
materials and arranges for the display of finished goods in 
various bazars, fairs, etc. for their sale and advertisement. In 
1962, two sales depots, one for handloom cloth and the other for 
leather goods, were opened by the Association. 
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Industries. For the steady growth of industries, a sound and healthy 

Labour relationship between the labour and management has to be 
Organisation. r , _ , . , a . . . , 

constantly preserved. The labour organisation nourishes with 

the all-round development of the industries. The strength of the 
labour organisation depends mostly on its. bargaining capacity. 
During the last decade many industries were started in Nanded 
district, offering considerable additional employment. This 
necessitated the emergence of an organised labour force in the 
district. The textile mill at Nanded is the pioneer in this field. 
However, in an industrially backward district like Nanded the 
labour organisation is not very influential or effective. 


In the district of Nanded, there were only nine trade unions 
as on 3T3-1963, registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926. Of these, one was classified under “agriculture, forestry, 
fishing” group ; five under “manufacturing” group and one each 
under “ transport and communication (other than workshop) ” 
group and “activities of the union not adequately described” 
group. Majority of the disputes related to the textile industry. 

The wage rates in the district are more or less on the same 
line as those prevailing in the other underdeveloped districts of 
Maharashtra. Most of the industrial disputes have their origin 
in the wage problem. Out of 12 disputes that arose between 
1957 and 1959, five related to wages, one to bonus, one to 
personal and five to other matters. Wages rates in Nanded dis¬ 
trict in respect of different industries are as follows: — 

(1) State transport:—The wages are fixed as per the settle¬ 

ment under the Industrial Disputes Act. 

(2) Commercial establishments:—The minimum wage rate 

prevailing in Nanded is about Rs. 35 per month in 
shops and establishments with the maximum going 
up to Rs. 3,600 per annum i.e. Rs. 300 per month. 

(3) The engineering industry, which is very small, has its 

own wage structure. 


With the passing of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946, and the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, which were brought 
into force by the then Bombay Government on 29th September 
1947 and 1st April 1947, respectively, the relations between the 
industrial employees and employers have been precisely regulated. 
Both the laws provide for a machinery of settlement of indus¬ 
trial disputes cither by conciliation and by arbitration under the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act or by conciliation and adjudi¬ 
cation under the Industrial Disputes Act. 
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The following statement gives the statistics of industrial CH APTER 5. 
disputes in the district: — industrial 


TABLE No. 5 

Statement showing the industrial disputes in Nanded 
DISTRICT BETWEEN 1956 AND 1963 


Labour 

Organisation. 



No. of Dispute* 

No. of Workers involved 

Year 










Textile 

Engi- 

Miscel- 

Total 

Textile 

Engi- 

Miscel- 

Total 



neering 

lancous 



neering 

lancous 


to 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

1956 .. 

Not Ava 

liable. 







1957 .. 

2 

• • 

2 

4 

6,882 

• • 

260 

7,142 

1958 .. 

4 

. • 

• « 

4 

5,521 

.. 

• • 

5,521 

1959 .. 

1 

a - 

3 

4 

986 


117 

1,103 

1960 -] 









1961 1 









1962 r 

Recorded no disputes 






1963 J 










No. of mai 

n-days lost 

Demands 

Textile 

Engi- 

Miscel- 

Total 

Wages 

Bonus 

Leave 

Per- 

Other 


neering 

lancous 




Hours 

sonal 


(10) 

(H) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

08) 

55,085 


1,060 

56,145 

3 

1 




12,670 

•. 


12,670 

2 

• • 

•• 

1 

1 

986 


152 

1,138 





4 


Results of Industrial Disputes between 1957 and 1962 


Year 

Successful 

Compromise 

Unsuccessful 

Indefinite 

Inconclusive 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1957 



3 

1 


1958 



2 

2 


1959 

1 



3 


1960 






1961 

* . 



. . 


1962 

* 1 

* * 

* * 

• • 
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There were no industrial disputes between 1960 and 1963. 

Out of 13,766 workers involved in the disputes during 1957—59, 
13,389 were from the textile industry and the rest from other 
industries. Of the man days lost, more than 90 per cent were 
lost in the textile industry. Out of 12 disputes, only one was 
solved successfully, 5 were unsuccessful and in case of others no 
decision was reached. 

Maharashtra Labour Welfare Board constituted under the 
Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953, took over'the manage¬ 
ment of the Labour Welfare Centre at Nanded on 1st January 
1962, along with other centres in Marathwada and Vidarbha 
which were till then under the control of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour, Nagpur. This centre was started about two 
years earlier by Government and the activities then were in an 
incipient stage when the.centre was taken over by the Board. 

The following staff is attached to the centre: — 

(1) Welfare Inspector (senior). 

(2) Upsnnchaiika (part-time lady worker). 

(3) Sevak (full-time class IV servant). 

The activities conducted at the centre include: — 

(a) Entertainment— 

(1) Film shows (documentaries). 

(2) Drama. 

(3) Music. 

(4) Radio. 

(5) Kalapalhaka. 

(, b ) Games and sports— 

(1) Outdoor games, 

(2) Athletics. 

(3) Wrestling. 

(4) Indoor game. 

(c) Health— 

(1) Hygiene, community health. 

(2) First aid. 

(3) Health advice and literature. 

(4) Excursions. 

(d) Community and social education— 

(1) Worker's education. 

(2) Reading rooms and libraries. 

(3) Handicraft. 

(4) Family care. 

The centre at Nanded is functioning under the supervision of 
the Worker’s Welfare Officer, Nanded Circle, with headquarters 
at Aurangabad. 

In 1962-63, 438 men 51 women, 25 boys and 12 girls, availed 
themselves of the facilities provided by the centre. Efforts are 
made to popularise the welfare activities amongst industrial 
workers. 



CHAPTER 6—BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 

It is proposed to describe in this chapter the economic 
system as it obtains in Nanded district since the turn of the last 
century. The main constituents of this system are banking, 
trade and commerce ; and the agencies through which it 
operates are the money-lenders, the joint-stock banks, the co¬ 
operative societies and the various marketing organisations in 
the district. The agencies or organisations, as w-11 be observed, 
have not emerged all of a sudden but have undergone a process 
of evolution over years. They are, in fact, products of various 
social, economic and political forces acting upon society and 
represent different stages of economic growth in the country. 
The institution of money-lender formed the basis- of this 
system. He constituted the main and only source of finance to 
a large section of population in the primitive agricultural 
society, He still dominates the rural sector of the district 
economy. But the gains, accrued through him as a supplier of 
credit were more than offset by the objectionable practices fol¬ 
lowed by him to recover loans from the debtors. The latter 
were put to such hardships that Government had to intervene 
to prevent money-lenders from indulging in malpractices. The 
Bombay Money-lenders Act of 1946 applied to Nanded district 
in 1960, checked the activities of the money-lenders.. The rise 
and growth of the modern banking institutions also affected 
their business adversely. With the spread of the co-operative 
movement a number of economic activities are now financed 
almost regularly and systematically by the new co-operative 
institutions. The progress of the co-operative movement from 
a mere credit society to a seva or service society is an important 
development in the field of finance. The other important 
developments are the nationalisation of life insurance business 
and the promotion of small savings schemes in the country. 
The former indicates an increase in Government control over 
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the economic affairs of the country and the consequent encroach¬ 
ment of the public over the private sector. The latter illustrates 
the efforts of a backward country towards creating a self-sustain¬ 
ing economy. A description of these developments is given in 
the first section of this chapter. 

The second section covers the trade and commerce activities 
in the district. Nanded is an important trading centre in the 
district, especially for cotton. Other important trading centres 
are Umri, Dharmabad, Kundalwadi, Deglur and Kinwat. The 
trade at these places is carried on on a wholesale basis through 
the market committees, and most of the agricultural commodi¬ 
ties are regulated by the Government. The main avenues for 
retail trade are weekly bazars held at different places throughout 
the district. A proper organisation of all these activities would 
serve the economic needs of society towards growth and 
prosperity. 


Section I— Banking and Finance 

It is difficult to trace the early history of money-lenders for 
want of reliable records. During the thirties the then Govern¬ 
ment had instituted several enquiries regarding the availability 
of banking facilities in rural areas. A general survey of the 
economic state of villages in Hyderabad was also undertaken. 
It was found that in rural parts the preponderance of money¬ 
lenders was significant. In 1931, there were 2,213 persons in 
Nanded district engaged in the occupation of money-lending. 
The debtor class consisted mostly of agriculturists who required 
money for the purchase of food and other necessaries of life, for 
social and religious ceremonies and for securing agricultural 
requisites such as seeds, bullocks, etc. In fact, the money-lender 
served the village in a variety of ways. He was usually a grain 
dealer and as such doled out grains and helped people to tide 
over difficult periods. In times of drought and famine agricul¬ 
turists used to borrow heavily from him against the security of 
agricultural lands and return the debts at harvest time. These 
debts not regularly repaid by the farmers piled up through 
generations and created in succeeding years the problem of 
rural indebtedness. The recovery of loans by a money-lender 
was very strict, and in the absence of any adequate protection to 
the debtor in the form of State regulation, the money-lender 
indulged in a number of malpractices and caused hardships to 
the debtors. 

It was with a view to redressing the grievances of the debtors 
that the Nizam Government passed the Hyderabad Money¬ 
lenders Act in 1349 Fasli (1939). Under the provisions of the 
Act no money-lender could carry on money-lending without 
obtaining a licence from a Tahsildar, who was the competent 
authority to issue such a licence against a fee of Rs. 25. The 
money-lender was also required to maintain separately a regular 
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account of the loans of each debtor and deliver to the debtor 
every year, the prescribed statement of account signed by him 
or by his agent, specifying the amount of loan that may be out¬ 
standing against such a debtor on the prescribed date. The 
licensing person was authorised to inspect the money-lender’s 
books of account. If the money-lender was found guilty, the 
licensing authority may cancel his licence or suspend it for any 
term or prohibit the renewal thereof for a period of less than 
two years. 

The Act prescribed the maximum rate of interest to be nine 
per cent per annum on secured loans and 12 per cent per annum 
on unsecured loans. The levy of charges other than compound 
interest and expenses incurred by a money-lender in respect of 
loans was forbidden. 

The Act also provided punishment of a fine or rigorous 
imprisonment for a term extending up to two years or both to 
the money-lender who molested or abetted molestation to a 
debtor for the recovery of a debt. 

The Act was in force till 1st February, 1960, when it was 
replaced by the Bombay Money-lenders Act of 1946 which was 
made applicable to Nanded district along with the other districts 
in Marathwada. The Act sought to organise properly the 
money-lending business in the district and proved to be 
an effective check on money-lenders. The provisions of the 
Bombay Money-lenders Act were more or less the same as those 
of the Hyderabad Money-lenders Act. The following tables 
give a tahsilwise distribution of licensed money-lenders in 
Nanded district and the loans advanced by them from 1959-60 
to 1962-63. 


TABLE No, 1 

Tahsilwise distribution of licensed money-lenders. 


Tahsil 

(0 

1959-60 

(2) 

1960-61 

(3) 

1961-62 

(4) 

1962-63 

(5) 

Bhokar 

.. 

15 

12 

5 

Biloli 

4 

23 

18 

7 

Deglur 

3 

7 

6 

4 

Hadgaon 

14 

15 

13 

10 

Kandhar 

10 

13 

13 

11 

Kinwat 

. . 

2 

4 

3 

Mukhed 

1 

3 

2 

. a 

Nanded 

19 

31 

35 

24 
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TABLE No. 2. 

Loans advanced by money-lenders from 1959-60 onwards. 


Period 

0) 

To Traders 

(2) 

To Non- 
Traders 

(3) 

Total 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1-8-59 to 30-4-60 . 

3,47,154 

2,98,415 

9,45,569 

1-5-60 to 31-7-60. 

23,937 

1,69,528 

1,93,465 

1-8-60 to 31-7-61. 

2,58,148 

4,24,323 

6,82,471 

1-8-61 to 31-7-62 . 

1,96,650 

3,95,675 

5,91,725 


Nanded district remained for a long time a backward district 
with a limited growth in hanking business. In the past, money¬ 
lenders were the main purveyors of credit to the people, especially 
the agriculturists. With the growth of modern hanking, the 
joint-stock banks began to play a prominent part in the credit 
structure in the district. 

The beginning of modem banking was made in the district 
when a branch of the Imperial Bank of India was established at 
Nanded in 1928. As the banking business steadily grew, other 
banks also opened their offices during the course of stibsccpient 
years. In 1962 the following hanks were working in the district— 

(1) State Bank of India—Nanded 

(2) State Bank of Hyderabad—Nanded, Kinwat, Deglur, 
Dharmabad. 

(3) Central Bank of India, Ltd.—Nanded. 

(4) Punjab National Bank, Ltd.—Nanded. 

(5) Bank of Maharashtra, Ltd.—Nanded. 

The State Bank of Hyderabad has the largest number of 
branches in the district, viz., four, one each at Nanded, Kinwat, 
Deglur and Dharmabad. Under the rule of the Nizam, the 
Bank was constituted hy a special enactment “to regulate circula¬ 
tion of currency, to maintain in the fullest degree its stability 
and security, to facilitate the payment of money inside and 
outside the Nizam’s Dominions, to provide credit for the 
economic requirements of the country and to support in a better 
manner agriculture, trade, commerce and industry*”. The bank 
was authorised to carry on and transact such Government busi¬ 
ness as accepting and holding of money belonging to Govern¬ 
ment, making payment on its behalf and carrying out exchange, 
remittance and other banking business on conditions agreed 
upon between the Government and the Bank. The Bank now 
func tions as a subsidiary of the State Bank of India. 


The Hyderabad Stite Bank Act, 
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The branch of the State Bank of India was formerly a branch 
of the Imperial Bank of India. Following the nationalisation of 
the Imperial Bank on 1st July 1955, its business was taken over 
by the State Bank of India, under a special Act. This was done 
to extend banking facilities on a larger scale especially in the 
rural and semi-urban areas. The State Bank functions as an 
agent to the Reserve Bank of India. It conducts Government 
transactions and provides remittance facilities to scheduled 
banks, co-operative banks and co-operative societies. It also 
extends financial assistance to industrial concerns for expansion 
of their existing units or establishment of new units against 
adequate and suitable security. Under its Pilot Scheme, loans 
are also made available to small scale industries at an interest rate 
of 6.50 per cent or below. 

Besides, the State Bank provides a number of facilities to its 
customers. It has recently introduced a Special Credit Transfer 
System under which a personal deposit holder (in current and 
savings accounts) can transfer money paid in cash up to Rs. 1,000 
a day from any branch of the bank to his account. It also issues 
Travellers’ Cheques of the denominations of Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 
encashable at any of its offices in India and abroad. Again it 
grants facilities for safe custody of documents and valuable 
articles, and for foreign exchange business and executor and 
trustee work. 

The rate of interest charged by the State Bank for the various 
types of advances it makes varies from the State Bank of India 
Advance Rate (which was five per cent per annum in 1962) to 
eight per cent, depending upon the nature of security, the amount 
of loan, the value of the borrowers’ connection with the bank 
and so on. 

The rates of interest charged by the banks other than the State 
Bank vary from six per cent to nine per cent per annum on loans 
and adv'ances. Generally, this rate depends upon the security 
offered by the customer and the amount advanced to him. In 
other words, it depends upon the merits of a particular case. 
Usually, loans to industries which are secured by fixed deposit 
receipts and Government securities are granted at from six to 
six-and-a-half per cent per annum. Clean advances are given at 
nine per cent per annum. Loans against agricultural produce 
are granted at sevcn-and-a-half per cent to eight per cent. The 
rates of interest are generally in conformity with the bank rate. 

All the joint-stock banks, including the State Bank, provide 
the usual banking facilities and receive deposits from the public. 
They finance trade and agriculture. Their main object, how- 
;ver, is to encourage the habit of banking especially in rural 
ireas and cater to the credit needs of public through their 
iffices. All these banks are subject to the Banking Companies 
\ct of 1949 under which the Reserve Bank is empowered to 
nspect the accounts of the joint-stock banks and to take action 
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against any bank whose affairs are detrimental to the interests of 
the depositors. The Act compelled the banks to maintain a 
minimum reserve, ensured the liquidity of their assets, prohibit¬ 
ed interlocking of directorates among banks, effectively checked 
monopoly control of the financiers over banks, and invested the 
Reserve Bank with powers of qualitative and selective credit 
controls. In short, the Banking Companies Act restricted the 
scope of the speculative activities of the banks and helped to 
foster the growth of their business in the country. 

The following tables (No. 3 to 7) give the amounts of deposits 
received by the banks in Nahded district for 1955 and 1960 and 
an analysis of their advances (security-wise) for 1955, 1960 and 
1963. 
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A-1360—19-B, 


Total .. 167 7 , 97 , 871-54 646 806,948 00 1,970 11,88,962 19 285 3,32,277-00 3,068 31,26,058-73 
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TABLE No. 5 


Analysis of Advances of Joint-stock Banks (according to 
purpose), Nanded district 




Year en 

ided 1955 

Year ended 1960 


(i) 

No. of 
Accounts 
(2) 

Amount 

(3) 

No. of 
Accounts 

(4) 

Amount 

(5) 

I. 

Industry .. 


Rs. 

6 

Rs. 

93,400-00 

ir. 

Commerce 

24 

3,87,833-10 

127 1 

i 

39,70,381-17 

hi. 

Agriculture 

• • 


5 

11,271-55 

IV. 

Personal and pro- 

2,615 

9,08,700-00 

441 

7,95,012-00 

V. 

fessional 

All other 

3 

6,641-15 

6 

16,262-00 


Total 

2,642 

13,03,174-25 

585 

48,86,326-72 


TABLE No. 6 

Analysis of Advances of Joint-stock Banks (according 
to Security) Nanded District 



Year ended 1955 

Year en 

, - — 

ded 1960 

(I) 

No. of 
Accounts 

(2) 

Amount 

(3) 

No. of 
Accounts 

(4) 

Amount 

(5) 

/. Secured Advances — 

(1) Government and trustee 

2,340 

Rs, 

5,34,600 

11 

Rs. 

54,300 

securities. 

(2) ShareB and debentures of 





joint-stock companies, etc. 

(3) Gold and silver bullion, 

270 

3,68,900 

394 

6,90,500 

gold and silver ornaments. 

(4) Merchandise.— 

(«) agricultural commodities 

17 

2,42,933 

69 

29,57,658 

(b) non-agricultural com- 

* . 

« « 

3 

30,095 

modifies. 

( 5) Real estates — 

(a) agricultural lands 





(6) other properties. 

(6) Fixed deposits 

3 

3,000 

■ 

12 

43,200 

(7) Other secured advances . 

5 

8,842 

14 

88,672 

Total 

2,635 

11,58,275 

503 

38,64,425 

II. Unsecured advances 

7 

1,44,900 

45 

5,79,539 

Total of I and II 

2,642 

13,03,175 

548 

44,43,964 
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TABLE No. 7 

Advances of Joint-stock Banks in Nanded district (1963) 

(Amount in ’000 s). 


Nature of Security 

Number 

of 

Accounts 

Amount 

Percentage 
to total 
advances 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

I. Secured Advances 


Rs. 


I. Government and trustee securities .. 

33 

110 

1-3 

2. Shares and debetnures of joint-stock 
companies. 

2 

2 


3. Gold and silver bullion and ornaments 

212 

224 

2-7 

4, Merchandise— 

(a) agricultural commodities 

189 

4,313 

51'2 

(h) non-agricultural commodities .. 

35 

1,741 

20-7 

5. Real estate . 

3 

16 

0*2 

6. Fixed deposits .. 

43 

147 

1-7 

7. Other secured advances 

30 

351 

4-2 

Total 

569 

6,904 

82-0 

11. Unsecured Advances 

53 

1,511 

18*0 

Total Advances . . 

622 

8,415 

100-0 


The above table indicates that the largest amounts were 
advanced against agricultural commodities. Cold and silver 
bullion and ornaments also formed an important security against 
which banks made heavy advances because they possessed 
greatest liquidity. As compared with the secured advances the 
unsecured advances of hanks were small in amount.. 

The growth of banking habits is reflected in the expanding 
transactions undertaken by the jont-stock banks. It is more 
pronounced amongst the middle class educated persons than 
amongst the cultivators in the rural area. 

In 1969-70 the fourteen major banking companies in India were 
nationalised. Like insurance, it is expected that this measure 
would leatl to the expansion of banking facilities and serve the 
socialistic ideals of economic development. 

In India the co-operative movement was started as a result of 
the economic distress of the peasants during the latter half of 
the 19th century. The idea to form a co-operative society was 
suggested first in 1895 by Frederik Nicholson to fight rural 
indebtedness. In 1901 the Famine Commission stressed the 
necessity of starting co-operative credit societies in India. A 
real beginning in the field of co-operative was, however, made 
when the Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 1904 was passed 
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to encourage thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst agricul¬ 
turists, artisans and others. Societies formed under the Act 
were given legal status and they were authorised to raise funds 
and carry on business in a corporate capacity. They were 
classified into rural and urban societies. Rural societies were 
compelled to accept the principle of unlimited liability while 
urban bodies were given an option to do so. This Act was 
amended in 1912. Under the Act of 1912 certain practices of 
doubtful legal validity were regularised. The Act made provi¬ 
sion for further expansion under proper safeguards. The 
distinction between rural and urban societ es was abolished and 
a more scientific classification based on the liability of mem¬ 
bers, whether limited or unlimited, was adopted. Co-operative 
societies other than credit societies were allowed to be formed. 
Registration of unions and federal bodies like central banks was 
expressly legalised and a number of minor modifications were 
introduced for preserving the simplicity and elasticity of the old 
Act. During the Five-Year Plan period an integrated programme 
of co-operative development was drawn up, and efforts are 
being made to extend it besides credit to all the spheres of 
economic activity, such as, marketing, processing, warehousing, 
storage, etc. In the erstwhile State of Hyderabad the Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Societies Act was promulgated in the year 1913. 
The Act laid down that the object of the co-operative movement 
in Hyderabad was to establish rural credit societies for financing 
the cultivators for constructive purposes and for liquidating 
their private debt borrowed at high interest rates. The first 
agricultural co-cperative credit society in Nanricd district was 
started at village Abdullapur in Bhokar tahsil in 1335 Fault 
(1925 A.D.). But the movement took root only after the 
establishment of central co-operative banks. Two such banks 
were established, one at Nanded and the other at Deglur. 
Initially for a few years the movement suffered set-hacks due to 
the non-repayment of advances liberally made by the co-opera¬ 
tive credit banks. 
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The Government, therefore, made efforts to de-officialisc the 
movement. A federal society, viz,, the Central Co-operative 
Union was formed. Its main functions were propaganda, 
education and supervision in regard to the co-operative move¬ 
ment especially in rural areas. The movement was more 
successful in urban areas. 

In 1942-43, when Government ordered control over all the 
essential commodities including foodgrains, number of Taluka 
Co-operative Development Unions were formed, and the Hyder¬ 
abad Commercial Corporation was made the sole agent to 
supply the commodities. Subsequently, these Unions dealt with 
all the marketing activities and catered to the needs of the agri¬ 
culturists. They were, therefore, converted into Taluka Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Associations and affiliated io the Hyderabad 
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Agricultural Co-operative Association which was the apex 
society. Co-operative marketing, however, could not succeed 
after relaxation of controls, 

During 1943-44, a movement to organise societies, known as 
grain banks, was started in the district, and every landholder in 
the village was enrolled as its member. During 1947, there were 
574 societies of this type working in the district. These societies 
later became defunct due to certain organisational defects. As 
such it was decided to liquidate these societies in 1958. About 
the same time a number of other developments leading to the 
progress of the co-operative movement also took place. The 
Central Co-operative Bank was reorganised by making suitable 
amendments in its bye-laws by which leadership of the bank was 
transferred from official to non-official personnel. District co¬ 
operative boards were established for the purposes of training, 
propaganda and publicity of the co-operative movement. Taluka 
Co-operative Unions were formed and group secretaries appoint¬ 
ed for societies on the basis of their working capital. The 
Taluka Co-operative Unions were converted into Purchase and 
Sale Societies., and various other types of societies, such as, 
agricultural processing societies, industrial processing societies, 
sugar factories and farming societies., etc., were formed. A 
number of these societies were also granted financial assistance 
by the Government. By the beginning of the Third Five-Year 
Plan, therefore, considerable progress, in the co-operative move¬ 
ment was achieved. In 1962 there were 1,530 cooperative 
societies of various types functioning in the district with 
117,873 members, and Rs. 7,421,891 as share capital. The fol¬ 
lowing pages, give a brief description of these societies. 

Among the co-operative societies, these societies occupy an 
important position since they serve a large number of people in 
the district. In 1962 there were 904 agricultural primary credit 
societies covering 1,271 or 94.8 per cent of the villages in the 
district. The organisation of these societies had started as early 
as 1913 when the Co-operative Credit Societies Act was promul¬ 
gated in Hyderabad State. According to this Act the object of 
the co-operative movement was to establish rural credit societies 
for financing the cultivators for constructive purposes, and for 
liquidating their debts bearing high interest rates. As already 
mentioned, the first agricultural co-operative credit society was 
started at Abdullapur in Bhokar tahsil in 1335 Fasli (1925 A.D.). 
During subsequent years a number of such societies were 
organised in the district. Their main function was to supply 
short-term and intermediate (not exceeding five years) finance to 
agriculturists. They grant loans for the procurement of seed, 
for purchase of agricultural implements including bullock-carts 
and for repaying old debts, against security of immovable pro¬ 
perty or crops (in case of collateral security). By 1964-65 there 
were 924 such societies in the district. The accompanying table 
gives details of these societies till 1961-62. 
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Organisation of grain banks, in this district was started during 
the period of levy in 1943-44. The banks collected grains at 
harvest time and stored the same for advancing them at the time 
of sowing and other purposes during off season. This was done 
on the basis of ‘sawai’. Every landholder of the village was 
compulsorily enrolled as a member of the grain bank. He had 
to pay five seers from every maund of grains he gave as levy. In 
1947 there were 547 grain banks in the district. But they 
became defunct after some years due to certain organisational 
defects and mismanagement. In 1958, therefore, it was decided 
to liquidate these banks. During subsequent years their number 
fell sharply. The following statement gives a comparative 
position of their working for 1947-48 and 1955-56: — 


Year 

No. of Banks 

No. of 

Paid-up 

Loans 

Reserve- 



members 

share capital 

Advant ed 

Fund 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1947-48 

954 

47307 

4,09,796 

3,39,636 

22,982 

1955-56 

574 

36413 

3,44,883 

42,576 

9,02,326 

The 

former Land 

Mortgage Society at Nanded with 

branches 


at Kandhar and Biloli was converted into Land Development 
Bank. The area of its operation is the entire district. All the 
residents in the district are eligible for its membership. But 
only those members can borrow from it who own land. The 
bank grants long term loans up to fifty per cent of the value of 
immovable property mortgaged to it for purchase or improve¬ 
ment of agricultural land, redemption of old debts, adoption of 
improved methods of cultivation and installation or purchase of 
costly agricultural machinery. 

The Land Development Bank in Nanded district was 
established in 1956, but it started working in 1958-59. However, 
the system of distribution of lagai finance through the bank for 
old and new wells and for oil engines enabled it to increase the 
finance from Rs. 32.700 in 1956-57 to Rs. 146 lakhs by the end 
of 1964-65. The following table gives, the statistics of the 
working of this bank. 
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Os 

6 


55 


w 


H 


2 

H 

to 


'4 

£ 


< 

P3 

H 

7 

w 

7 

& 

> 

a 


(fa 

O 

c/5 

£ 

O 

P 

< 

05 

W 

Cu 


o 


Overdues 

(12) 

Rs. 

44,896 

71,684 

3,02,551 

[ Loans 
out- 

| standing 

(ID 

Rs. 

10,99,698 

17,84,594 

21,90,047 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

(10) 

Rs. 

9,19,853 

16,63,568 

20,39,602 

Working 

capital 

(9) 

1 

Rs. 

38,082 

1,46,606 

5,97,700 

N.A. 

N.A. 

' 

Loans 

advanced 

(8) 

! Rs. 

32,700 

r 

90,756 

3,72,536 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Reserve 
and other 
funds 

(7) 

Rs, 

ESgS&fcSt ^ 

436 

435 

5,399 

1,014 

2,168 

10,358 

i 

Deposits 

mn 

& : : : : : : 

S&iBSBya 

Share 

capital 

1 j 5) jk 

Rs. 

6,306 

1 

21,899 

47,168 

96,691 

1,28,636 

1,53,336 

Loans by 
individuals 

(4) 

Rs. 

31,144 

1,18,537 

4,81,801 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

No. of 
members 

(3) 

539 

1,803 

2,866 

4,561 

5,365 

6,190 

No. of 
societies 

(2) 


Year 

(1) 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 
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The co-operative movement made good progress in Nanded 
district only after the establishment of the Central Co-operative 
Bank. By 1923 two such banks were opened in the district, 
one at Nanded which covered Nanded, Hadgaon, Bhokar, 
Mudhol and Kandhar tahsils and the other at Deglur, which 
covered Deglur, Mudhol and Biloli. tahsils. The Co-operative 
Department lent the services of officers to each of these banks to 
help them conduct their affairs properly. The Bank at Deglur 
was amalgamated with the Nanded Central Co-operative Bank 
in 1954 on the recommendations of the Reserve Bank of India. 
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The funds of the Central Co-operative Bank consists of share 
capital, reserve and other funds, deposits from societies and the 
general puhlic and loans or overdrafts. Share capital and 
reserve funds form the major portion of the owned capital, on 
the basis of which, deposits are tapped and loans are raised. 
The major portion of the working capital of the bank is derived 
from short-term deposits. The bank also raises loans from the 
apex hank. 

The Central Co-operative Bank at Nanded undertakes all 
banking business, i.e., collection and discounting of hills, pur¬ 
chase and sale of securities, issue and sale of securities, issue of 
cheques, drafts, etc. In certain cases the bank makes arrange¬ 
ments for the sale of agricultural produce where multipurpose 
or sale societies cannot be organised or worked successfully. 

Financing of agricultural credit societies within the area of its 
operation is the main function of the bank. Loans or maximum 
credits are sanctioned by the bank on the basis o^ total require¬ 
ments of the society. To enable the Central Bank to provide 
finance to members of primary societies other than urban banks 
and sale societies against the security of agricultural produce 
and valuables and also to provide crop finance in certain cases 
it provides for nominal membership in its . bye-laws. The 
accompanying table indicates the progress made by the Central 
Bank during the years from 1956-57 to 1964-65. 
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This figure also includes other funds. 
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•w 


£ 

w 

m 

fS 


Loans 

outstanding 

(14) 

Rs. 

56,96,595 

73,23,591 

1.15,72,534 

1,52,28,548 

2,14,99,764 

2,71,73,615 

•f-f S' 

©mm p r- 

CO rs, 00 O' 

in so o oo so 

. jn <n of . . . 3: ~ ^ 

eg rs s— tn , . o cn 

R cn os o' rs* 

<N *1 oo cc rs 

b'l t 
.2 

Rs. 

11.48,503 

21,09,615 

31,43,231 

Loans 

recovered from 
societies 

(U) 

Rs. 

34,88,100 

69,17,636 

8,17,645 

. 

Loans 
advanced to 
societies 

(10) 

O TT GQ 

© O' O' 

© to 

• . . . cn rC in 

cp , t t co in ^ 

R OO m’ O 

in go cn 

Overdoes 

(9) 

Rs. 

6,11,478 

11,95,142 

38,59,506 

40,82,367 

28,86,325 

70,07,835 


P* 


r^aoovO’— n* fn ^ 

mminvosovD'©'© 
i t i t i i i * 
vor'.aoO'O — njco 
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Co-operative farming was envisaged in 1946-47 with a view to 
rehabilitating the e.v-soldiers and to deciding the problems of 
allied tenure and land utilisation. In 1948 the Government 
approved of the -scheme of organising co-operative farming 
societies of four categories, viz., (i) better farming, (ii) tenant 
farming, (iii) collective farming, and (iv) joint farming. The 
main object of these societies, is to consolidate small, scattered 
and fragmented holdings into compact blocks on which agricul¬ 
tural operations can be carried out with greater ease and eco¬ 
nomy and to adopt soil conservation and other methods to 
reclaim, develop and improve fallow and waste lands to make 
them suitable for cultivation. Although these societies are 
mainly concerned with pooling of lands, labour, cattle and farm 
implements for joint cultivation, they also necessitate pooling 
together of the resources of members to finance large-scale 
operations and obtain higher yields per acre at small cost. 

Till 1958-59, there was no farming society in Nanded district. 
The first society of this type was established in 1959-60 at 
Umarsangvi in Deglur tahsil. By 1965 there were 26 farming 
societies in the district of which 20 were joint farming and six 
were collective farming societies. The joint farming societies 
include the ten societies in Deglur tahsil which is. declared as a 
Pilot Block. Under the collective farming scheme, persons, who 
are not land owners form a society to which land on lease is 
given hy the Government for cultivation. Land is cultivated by 
members on a collective basis and the produce thereof is shared 
by them. The following table indicates the working of these 
societies in Nanded district. 

TABLE No. 11 

Statistics of the working of Co-operative Farming Societies 
in Nanded district from 1962-63 to 1964-65. 
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Particulars 

(1) 

1962-63 

(2) 

1963-64 

(3) 

1964-65 

(4) 

Number of societies 

22 

25 

26 

Number of Members 

337 

380 

391 

Share Capital (Its.) 

12,493 

17,880 

18,430 

Share Capital (contributed by Govern¬ 
ment Rs.). 

27,650 

30,870 

32,070 

Reserve Fund (Rs.) 

337 

659 

670 

Land brought under cultivation (acres) . . 

1,920-18 

1,626-16 

1,716-41 

Land under command (acres) 

3,033-21 

3,503-09 

3,593-34 

Financial Assistance (Rs.) 

73,008 

32,400 

33,100 
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These are mostly urban societies supplying credit to their mem¬ 
bers. who are either traders, artisans, factory workers or salary 
earners residing in towns. These societies include urban banks, 
salary earners’ societies, consumers.’ societies, etc. 

The area of an urban society is usually restricted to a town or 
a part of it or a factory or a department. Membership is open to 
all the residents in the area. The society raises capital by the 
issue of shares, accepting deposits on current savings and fixed 
accounts and borrowing from the central financing agency. It 
advances loans on personal security or against the mortgage of 
property or valuables or hypothecation of produce. It also under¬ 
takes modern banking operations, such as, issue of hundis and 
drafts and collection of cheques, drafts, etc. 

Among this group of societies, the urban banks are very 
important. By 1962, there were three urban banks in the district. 
But their activities were limited mostly to the supply of credit. 
The progress of their work is hampered by large overdues from 
the members. Table No. 12 gives the statistics of working of 
the non-agricultural credit societies in Nanded district from 
1956-57 to 1961-62. 
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The salary earners’ societies are popular among middle class 
employees of State and Central Governments and private indus¬ 
trial establishments. By 1965 there were 19 societies of this type 
working in the district. 

The consumers’ co-operative societies were formed to make 
available to the consumers essential commodities at reasonable 
prices. In 1965 there was one central co-operative consumers’ 
society at Nanded town organised under the centrally sponsored 
scheme. It had started 12 fair price shops and one provisions 
store in the town for the benefit of consumers. 

The marketing societies link credit with marketing. They try 
to secure better prices for the agricultural produce of their mem¬ 
bers, advance crop loans to them and distribute improved varie¬ 
ties of seeds. 

By 1965, there was one district marketing society at Nanded 
and eight marketing societies in the district, one at each tahsil. 
There were also two primaries working as* marketing societies. 
Under the development scheme for co-operative marketing it has 
been proposed to organise new co-operative marketing societies 
and open branches of existing marketing societies to cover impor¬ 
tant areas. It has also been decided that marketing and multi¬ 
purpose societies should construct godowns for furthering market¬ 
ing activities. The following table indicates the working of these 
societies in Nanded district. 

TABLE No. 13 


Statistics of working of the Marketing Societies in Nanded 
district from 1962-63 to 1964-65. 


Particulars 

(1) 

1962-63 

(2) 

1963-64 

(3) 

1964-65 

(4) 

Number of Societies 

10 

8 

9 

Number of Members 

3,350 

2,676 

2,719 

Share Capital (Rs.) 

2,95,044 

2,99,009 

3,74,192 

Reserve Fund (Rs.) 

1,55,961 

1,42,365 

1,91,039 

Borrowings (Rs.) .. 

6,25,495 

4,04,044 

11,02,963 

Agricultural produce Sold on adat basis 
through the Societies (Rs.). 

27,05,658 

37,92,552 

37,05,000 


The importance of organising processing societies need not be 
stressed. It is through them that the agriculturists can secure a 
better utilisation of his produce. The societies can also serve as 
an effective co-operative link between production and distribution. 

By 1965, there were in the district three ginning and pressing 
societies, one each at Umri, Tamsa and Kinwat. Only the 
ginning and pressing society at Umri is, however, working. 
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CHAPTER 6. During the Fourth Five-Year Plan it is proposed to organise 
■—~ ginning and pressing societies, oil mills and paddy processing 

Trade and units at the following places: — 

Commerce. 


Banking and 
Finance. 
Co-operative 
Movement. 

Processing 

Societies. 


Ginning and pressing Wai, Islapur, Mandvi (Kinwat), Loha 

(Kandhar), Naigaon (Biloli), Karadkhed 
(Deglur), Himayatnagar (Hadgaon), 
Nanded (Nanded). 

Oil mill .. .. Jamb (Mukhed). 

Paddy .. .. Kundalwadi (Biloli). 


Industrial 

Co-operatives. 


The industrial societies or industrial co-operatives, as they are 
popularly called, are formed by workers of the same industry to 
run an establishment on a co-operative basis to earn maximum 
profits.. The co-operatives are generally encouraged by the 
Government and given preference over individuals in so far as 
granting financial and other assistance under various schemes is 
concerned. 


In 1949, two industrial societies were organised, one at Nanded 
and the other at Deglur. During subsequent ycArs there was a 
steady rise in the number of industrial societies. By 1965, there 
were 168 industrial co-operatives in Nanded district. Of these 
16 were handloom weavers’ societies, 52 were tanning and leather 
workers’ societies, 15 were pottery and brick-workers’ societies 
and ten were oil ghani societies. Besides these, there was a 
District Industrial Co-operative Association to supervise and com 
trol the working of these societies. 


The weavers’ societies assume importance as a considerable 
number of persons depend on the handloom industry for earning 
their livelihood. The handloom development schemes aim at 
organisation of handloom weavers’ co-operative societies and their 
intensive development through grant of financial assistance in the 
form of loan, subsidy and rebate on the sale of handloom cloth, 
and making arrangements for marketing of cloth and ameliorat¬ 
ing the social and economic conditions of the weavers. 


The District Co-operative Industrialisation and Development 
Society, Ltd., Nanded, was registered in 1964 with Rs. 7,000 
subscribed by the Government and Rs. 1,000 by the Zilla Parishad, 
Development Nanded. It also received a share capital of Rs. 15,000 as Govern- 
Society. ment contribution. The society aims at providing employment 
to landless labourers in the district by encouraging small-scale 
industries, facilitating marketing of goods produced by the 
society by opening depots and shops and arranging for the train¬ 
ing of workers. Efforts are being made to make this association a 
federal body for the development of various industrial co-opera¬ 
tives in the district. 
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Organisation of forest labourers’ co operative societies has been 
a part of the comprehensive programme of the Government foi 
bringing about allround advancement of the aborigines or 
Adiwasis. The objective underlying the scheme is to enable these 
people to earn full remuneration for the work they perform 
through collective efforts. To guide the movement of their 
societies and to advise the Government on various problems 
connected with it a Planning Committee of officials and non¬ 
officials works at the State level. There is also a Co-ordination 
Committee at the district level. It consists of representatives of 
the forest labourers’ societies. It helps to redress the grievances 
of the forest labourers. 

By 1965, there were 14 forest labourers’ co-operative societies in 
Nanded district. Their share capital during that year was to the 
tune of Rs. 8,377, and the financial assistance they received, from 
the Government totalled Rs. 1,10,000. To supervise the activities 
of these societies, a federal body, viz., Jangal Kamgar Sahakari 
Parikshan Sangh, Ltd., Kinwat, was registered in 1965. 

The small savings movement was started in India in 1965 to 
prevent adverse effects of inflation by withdrawing from the 
people a part of their purchasing power and also to serve as an 
additional source for financing the war. To-day it is reckoned to 
be an important scheme for raising money by borrowing to 
finance the Five-Year Plans of the country. The scheme also 
aims at raising money for the defence of the Nation. During the 
Third Five-Year Plan great stress was, therefore, laid on the 
collection of small savings through various schemes. 

The Small Savings Schemes fall into the following categories: — 

(1) Post Office Savings Banks Deposits, 

(2) 12-Year National Defence Certificates, 

'(3) 10-Year Defence Deposit Certificates, 

(4) 15-Year Cash Annuity Certificates, 

(5) Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme. 

The important features of the Small Savings Scheme are as 
follows: (i) they give an income tax free interest, (ii) there are 
various categories which are suitable for different purposes of 
savings, (iii) they offer an opportunity to the common man to be 
associated with the planned development of the country, (iv) they 
provide an attractive investment even to the richer sections of 
the society with the tax free interest earned on the savings, securi¬ 
ties and accounts and the rebate of income tax available on the 
10-Year Savings Deposits and 15-Year Cumulative Time Deposits 
accounts. 

Of the various sources of small savings the Post Office Savings 
Bank is the most important source for mobilising the savings of 
people of small means. They are particularly suited for the 
collection of savings in rural areas where banking facilities are 
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CHAPTER 6. not available. In Nanded district there were 114* post offices 

. - (including sub-post offices and branch post offices) doing the 

Trade and savings bank work in 1963-64. The following statement gives the 
Commerce, amounts of deposits held by them from 1961-62 to 1963-64: — 

Bankinc and 


Finance. 

Small Savings. 

Post Office 

Savings Banks. y ear 

(1) 

No. of 
account 
holders at the 
end of the 
year 
(2) 

Bank balance 
at the end 
of the 

financial year 

(3) 

Investments 

during 

the 

year 

(4) 

Net with¬ 
drawals 
during 
the year 

(5) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1961-62 .. 

5,200 

57,46,076 

41,09,806 

30,81,914 

1962-63 .. 

10,604 

33,48,947 

28,99,146 

40,15,840 

1963-64 .. 

12,098 

35,84,479 

17,93,875 

28,14,803 


The 12-Year National Defence Certificates provide another 
mode of investment in small savings. They have replaced the 
National 12-Year National Plan Certificates. They carry a higher rate of 

Defence interest, viz., 6.25 per cent simple at maturity and 4.75 per cent 

er ijitates, c0m p Ounc p The National Plan Certificates were introduced 

from June 1957, and fetched simple interest at the rate of 4'/ 6 

per cent on maturity. The withdrawals from these certificates 


from 1959-60 to 

1963-64 

were as under: — 



Year 

Value 

Interest 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1959-60 


.. 1,39,920-60 

201-80 

1960-61 


.. 4,31,090-00 

712-3! 

1961-62 


.. 12,62,370-00 

7,464-31 

1962-63 

* * 

.. 15,94,31000 

9,610-80 

1963-64 

, * 

• • 3,48,220-00 

2,619-31 


•The tahsil-wise break-up of these offices is as follows :— 


Nanded—17, 
Bhokar—19, 
Biloli—24, 


Deglur—14, 
Nandgaon—10, 
Kandhar—10, 


Kinwat—12, 
Mukhed—8, 
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Before the introduction of National Plan Savings Certificates, 
the National Savings Certificates fetching an interest rate of 4^ 
per cent on maturity were in existence. A statement of with¬ 
drawals from them is given below: — 

Withdrawals 



Year 

Value 

-t 

Interest 


(0 

(2) 

(3) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1959-60 

, , . . 

57,440 

14,826-24 

1960-61 

. • • • 

20,830 

6,931-34 

1961-62 


31,980 

9,164-73 

1962-63 

. • • • 

25,160 

9,980-20 

1963-64 

. . 

1,67,940 

10,375-56 

These certificates were introduced in 1951. 

Originally the 


deposits under them were accepted in multiples of Rs. 100 only 
with a ceiling on the maximum amount that may be invested, 
the ceiling varying according to the nature of the holder. From 
1958 the deposits were accepted in multiple of Rs. 50 only. 
The 10-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates were available 
at the Reserve Bank of India, branches of the State Bank of 
India doing treasury work and treasuries and sub-treasuries. 
The deposits: are repayable at par on the expiry of ten years 
from the date of deposit. Till June 1957, the rate of interest 
allowed was V/ 2 per cent per annum. Afterwards, it was raised 
to 4 per cent. Interest was paid annually on the completion of 
each period of twelve months from the date of deposit. No 
interest was allowed for any period of less than a year. The 
interest earned was not liable to income tax. The certificates 
could be pledged with the scheduled banks and co-operative 
societies and banks to secure advances against them thus 
enabling the small savers to tide over temporary difficulties 
without encashing them prematurely. The following statement 
shows the amounts withdrawn from these certificates: — 
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Withdrawals 



Year 


Value 

Interest 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1959-60 

. . . . • 

. 

4,450 

361-80 

1960-61 

an • a « 

. 

4,320 

319-81 

1961-62 

a • » • • 

• 

5,275 

682-96 

1962-63 

a a a a * 

a 

975 

237-66 

1963-64 

a a 

• 

335 

96-50 

10-Year 

Defence Deposit 

Certificates are 

similar to 


10-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates except that 
interest paid on them is 4.50 per cent per annum. Like 




the 

the 

the 
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Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates they can be paid to a 
nominated person, adult or minor, in the event of the death of a 
holder. They may be pledged in favour of a bank, a co-opera¬ 
tive society or a Government officer. There is also a special 
facility allowing for payment of land revenue direct from the 
interest on these certificates. 

Institutions, co-operative societies and firms are barred from 
making investments in these Annuity Certificates. These certi¬ 
ficates ensure a steady income every month, and the amount is 
free from income tax and super tax. If the investor dies during 
this period, the monthly annuity amount is paid to the legal heir. 

The Government of India have from 1st October 1962, allowed 
the holders of these certificates the facility of surrendering their 
certificates at any time after a period of 12 months from the 
date of deposit and obtaining the commutation value thereof. 

Till 1964, there was. no collection of small savings under the 
15-Year Annuity Certificates. 

The total collection in small savings in Nanded district from 
1957-58 to 1962-63 is given below: — 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Year 

Target 

Gross 

collection 

Net. 

collection 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1957-58 .. 

.. 18-00 

8-94 

2-87 

1958-59 .. 

18-00 

26-29 

18-95 

1959-60 .. 

18-00 

42-07 

27-80 

1960-61 .. 

1900 

58-75 

25-38 

1961-62 .. 

., 20-00 

48-36 

4-51 

1962-63 .. 

20-00 

54-75 

(-) 4-45 


Besides the various types of schemes described above, the 
Government introduced from 1st January 1963, the scheme of 
Premium Prize Bonds. 

The Life Insurance Corporation was established by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on 1st September 1956, after passing the Life 
Insurance Corporation Act, 1956. The Act nationalised the 
business of life insurance and made the Corporation the only 
agency for carrying on life insurance business in the whole of 
India. General insurance, which includes fire, marine, accident 
and other insurance, is however, kept open to private enterprise. 
Accordingly, most of the former insurance companies and 
societies which used to transact all insurance business including 
life, have now switched over entirely to general insurance. 
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Under the new organisational and administrative set-up of the 
Life Insurance Corporation, Nanded district is placed under the 
territorial jurisdiction of the Poona Division of the Western 
Zone. The jurisdiction of the Nanded branch also covers 
Parbhani district. 

The total business done in the district by the Life Insurance 
Corporation is given below: — 

Statistics of Life Insurance in Nanded District 


Year 

No. of 
Policies 
issued 

Amount 

insured 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



Rs. 

1958 

784 

21,59,500 

1959 

973 

26,59,000 

1960 

.. 1,313 

39,63,500 

1961 

.. 1,481 

45,31,000 


There was no agricultural department in Hyderabad State till 
the beginning of the 20th century. The duties of the department 
of land records were performed by the revenue department, 
There was, also, no regular scheme of granting financial assis¬ 
tance to agriculturists. Advances for the construction of wells 
were given hy the State in times of scarcity and famine. The 
wells and fields were assigned as security, and the loan was 
repaid by instalments, with interest at 6 per cent per annum. 
The cultivators were often largely indebted to the money-lender 
and frequently became tenants of their creditors. 

Nanded, though it formed a part of the then Hyderabad 
State, did not appear to be the victim of the several famines 
that visited the State in the 19th century. Even in the severe 
famine of 1899, Nanded was not affected, unlike other parts in 
the State, mostly due the better soil conditions of the district 
with about 5,764 wells and 169 large and small tanks to facili¬ 
tate irrigation. In times of famine, therefore, although loans 
were advanced to the people in other districts to enable them to 
purchase cattle, and cheap grain shops were opened for the relief 
of many, in Nanded district there is no record of the grant of 
any such assistance. 

It was only in the present century that a regular system of 
granting financial assistance to agriculturists was introduced in 
the Hyderabad State. Under the system, tagai loans are given 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and the Agri- 
culturists Loans Act. of 1884. The former Act is broadly con¬ 
cerned with long term finance while the latter accommodates 
persons with short term financial needs. 
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Under the Agriculturists Loans Act of 1884, loans are granted 
to cultivators at a rate of 5.50 per cent for the purposes of pur¬ 
chasing bullocks and seeds in the sowing seasons of rabi and 
kharif; under the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883, loans 
are advanced to them at 4.50 per cent for the construction of 
wells, purchase of oil-engine and pumping set, purchase of 
tractor, plough and carrying out agricultural improvements. 

Loans under both these Acts are granted against any of the 
following combined and collateral securities, provided the total 
value of such securities is adequate to cover the loan amount :—• 

(1) Other land, if any, owned by the applicant; 

(2) Land, if any, belonging to the sureties; 

(3) Small Savings Certificates of the types mentioned 
below: — 

(i) 12-Year National Savings Certificates ; 

(ii) 10-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates; 

(iii) 12-Year National Defence Certificates ; 

(iv) 10-Year Defence Deposits Certificates ; 

(4) Joint Bond security; 

(5) Personal security of the solvent sureties or the security 
of a co-operative society ; 

(6) Crop security ; 

(7) Tenancy right as security ; 

Broadly, it may be said that 80 per cent of the loans are 
received by the cultivators on personal security and 20 per cent 
on the security of land, if it is for two or more persons. Mostly, 
value of the security offered is double the amount of loans 
granted but as per Government instructions, further amount 
covering the entire value of the security could be granted to the 
cultivator on his request. 

The following tables give the number of applications for the 
receipt of tagai advances in Nanded district (under the Land 
Improvement Act, the Agriculturists Loans Act and the Grow 
More Food Campaign^ the total amount applied for in them 
and the total amount sanctioned and actually disbursed by the 
Government in 1921, 1931, 1941 and 1951 to 1960. The tables 
also give the purposes for which the loans were advanced and 
the reasons in case where they were rejected. 



TABLE No. 14 

Loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883, Nanded District, from 1921 to 1959-60 


nanded district 




Total 

loans 

outstanding 

(in 

Rs. 

17,498-60 

11,744-57 

2,79,343-62 

3,43,912-51 

2,85,730-47 

3,03,930-56 

2,90,504-56 

3,96,133-77 

5,04,661-58 

8,58,551-13 

13,25,205-39 

Total 

loans repaid 
during 
the year 

(10) 

Rs. 

7,830-24 

3,219-38 

17,423-78 

2,15,113-0) 

1,57,427-75 

3,12,524-94 

1,78,485-14 

1,15,833-80 

2,09,928-05 

1,87,226-87 

1,34,886-47 

Total 

amount 

actually 

disbursed 

(9) 

R, 

25,348-94 

14,963-95 

1,76,500-76 

3,64,333-33 

2,17,761-69 

1,96,880-65 

1,37,010 21 

2,16,649-42 

3,20,744-68 

6,49,847-50 

10,60,660-53 

Total 

amount 

actually 

sanctioned 

(8) 

Rs. 

25,348-94 

14,968-95 

1,68,109-64 

3,65,242-33 

1,97,768-91 

1,33,422-88 

1,28,751-40 

16,07,220-67 

2,38,949-68 

6,39,897-50 

9,81,785-53 

Total 
amount 
asked for in 
(6) 

(7) 

Rs. 

20,307-51 

1,20,415-62 

3,69,187-18 

63,724-77 

. 2,73,825-57 

1,32,961-56 

1,80,882-84 

6,07,400-00 

6,96,372-50 

10,74,094-12 

No. of 
applications 
sanctioned 

(6) 

49 

641 

667 

1,297 

596 

707 

3,087 

2,327 

7,203 

2,709 

Total 
amount 
applied for 

(5) 

Rs. 

" 

20,307-51 

2,04,615-62 

3,82,287-18 

3,82,287*18 

2,63,625-57 

2,50,646-56 

2,01,282-84 

7,88,000-00 

7,74,972-00 

13,35,264-00 

Applications 
received 
during the 
year 

(4) 

49 

699 

753 

753 

655 

870 

1,942 

3,094 

7,597 

3,644 

Amount 
involved 
in (2) 

(3) 

Rs. 

20,307-51 

84,515-62 

Applications 
pending at 
the 

beginning 
of the year 
(2) 

49 

53 

Year 

0) 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951- 52 .. 

1952- 53 .. 

1953- 54 .. 

1954- 55 .. 

1955- 56 .. 

1956- 57 .. 

1957- 58 .. 

1958- 59 .. 

1959- 60 .. 
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Total 

loans 

outstanding 

(ID 

Rs. 

19,007-71 

1,38,059-56 

46,048-74 

64,703-76 

52,911-71 

74,065-28 

2,90,504-56 

88,987-23 

2,74,368-80 

8,58,551-13 

11,27,862-16 

Total 

loans repaid 
during 
the year 

(10) 

Rs. 

8,522-29 

30,503 00 

29,498-40 

58,840-55 

2,17,683-62 

21,503-37 

1,78,485-14 

43,310 30 

63,010 98 

1,87,226-87 

1,10,165-65 

Total 

amount 

actually 

disbursed 

(9) 

Rs. 

27,530-00 

1,70,056-74 

2,63,330-86 

17,259-16 

50,973-32 

1,27,734-48 

1,37,010-21 

2,86,963-50 

6,13,552-57 

6,46,847-50 

22,15,662-28 

Total 

amount 

actually 

sanctioned 

(8) 

Rs. 

1,68,562-56 

30,926-36 

14,100-16 

33,980-73 

42,399-05 

1,28,751-40 

49,071-00 

3,71,305-57 

6,39,897-50 

17,91,814-30 

Total 
amount 
asked for 
in (6) 

(7) 

Rs. 

27,530-00 

1,68,562-56 

32,306-36 

18,570-16 

29,630-73 

55,169-05 

1,32,961-56 

42,296-00 

5,22,047-47 

6,96,372 50 

18,66,477-56 

No. of 
applications 
sanctioned 

(6) 

823 

560 

W 411 

537 

697 

704 

3,601 

6,535 

7,263 

25,766 

Total 

amount 

applied 

for 

(5) 

Rs. 

1,68,562 56 

32,706-36 

62,145-16 

62,145-16 

87,519 05 

2,50,649-56 

57,496-00 

10,32,472-47 

7,74,972-00 

15,95,105 56 

Applications 
received 
during 
the year 

(4) 

823 

564 

676 

676 

1,170 

870 

3,103 

10,951 

7,597 

35,190 

Amount 
involved 
in (2) 

(3) 

Rs. 

27,530-00 

1,68,562-56 

23,306 36 

App'iri-tions 

pending 
at the 
beginning 
.of the year 
(2) 

823 

524 

Year 

0) 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951- 52 - 

1952- 53 . 

1953- 54 - 

1954- 55 . 

1955- 56 . 

1956- 57 . 

1957- 58 . 

1958- 59 . 

1959- 60 - 










Financial Assistance under Land Improvement Loans Act op 1883 and Agriculturists Loans Act of 1884, 

Classified According to Purpose, Nanded District. 
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1956-57 .. 360 00 | 262 , 572-68 .. .. 105 , 498-50 .. 48 , 106-34 .. .. •• | •• 42 , 775-00 

I (Seeds) [ 
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TABLE No. 18 


CHAPTER 6. 


Financial Assistance by other Government Departments 
Classified According to Purpose, Nanded District 


Year 

(D 

Purpose 

(2) 

Amount 

(3) 



Rs. 

1953-54 . 

Well digging 

15,428-37 

1954-55 . 

Well digging 

21,125-00 

1955-56 . 

Seeds 

2,052 00 


Manure .. 

3,415-50 


Well digging 

12,000-00 

1956-57 . 

Seeds .. .. ,. 

2,697-14 


Oil-engines .. .. .. 

3,648-00 

1957-58 . 

Farm expenditure 

2,697-14 


Well digging. 

2,312-50 


Other purposes 

10,000 003 



80,000-00 J 

1958-59 . 

Manure .. 

190-00 

1959-60 . 

Manure .. 

81,217-00 


Banking, 
Trade and 
Commerce. 
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Finance. 

Financial 
Assistance to 
Agriculture. 
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958- 59 .. .. 53 13,200-00 637 41,500-00 722 3,04,400-00 1,412 3,59,100-00 

959- 60 .. .. 33 20,720-00 1,737 1,94,420-00 4,348 4,76,220-00 6,118 6,91,360-00 
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The State grants loans and subsidies to artisans and their 
cooperatives for the purposes of running small-scale and cottage 
industries. In order to regulate the grant of loans to these 
industries in Maharashtra, the Government passed the Maha¬ 
rashtra State-aid to Industries Act, 1960. This Act extends to 
the whole of the State. Loans are also given to small-scale and 
cottage industries under the rules known as the Maharashtra 
State-aid to Industries Rules, 1961. The Act and the Rules define 
Cottage Industry as an industry, the fixed capital of which does 
not exceed Rs. 25,090 in value, and which, whether or not using 
mechanical or electric power, is ordinarily carried on in the 
home of an artisan or in any factory or place near his home by 
the artisan, and his dependents, and occasionally with the aid of 
hired labour in which case the number of persons including the 
artisan, his dependents and hired labour does not exceed nine, 
The Small-scale Industry under the Act and the Rules means 
any industry, the capital assets of which (including investment 
in the form of land, buildings, machinery and equipment) do 
not exceed the value of five lakhs of rupees, irrespective of the 
number of persons employed therein. 

Purposes for which loans may be granted under these Rules 
are given below: — 

(«) Purchase of land for an industry ; (b) Construction of 

buildings ; (c) Purchase of tools, equipment, plant, machines, 

etc ; {d) Erection of plant and machinery; (e) Purchase of 

raw materials or for working capital; and (/) any other specific 
purpose depending upon the circumstances such as helping 
the borrower to tide over production difficulties, meeting 
initial losses for reasons beyond the control of the industry 
and so on. 

The Secretary to the Government, Industries Department, 
Industries Commissioner, Deputy Director of Industries and 
Assistant Director of Industries are the competent authorities to 
make grants up to Rs. 1,00,000, Rs. 25,000, Rs. 5,000 and 
Rs. 2,000, respectively. The nature of security varies according 
to the size of the loan. For loans granted up to Rs. 1,000 a 
personal bond of the applicant is sufficient. Loans exceeding 
Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 5,000 are secured by one or more 
personal sureties. A loan is not granted to any cottage industry 
unless the net value of the security offered in the form of 
movable or immovable property or both is not less than the 
amount proposed to be granted as loan. In the case of a small- 
scale industry the amount of the loan is not to exceed 75 per 
cent of the net value of the security similarly offered. 

A-1360—21 -A. 
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The artisans in Nanded district were extended financial 
assistance under these schemes. The details of the loans are 
given below: — 

Year Amount of 

loan 


Financial 
Assistance to 
Industries. 


1955-56 

1957 - 58 

1958 - 59 

1959 - 60 


Rs. 

4,200 

20,020 

15,500 

27,250 


Loans were also granted to industrial co-operative societies in 
Nanded district for the purchase of tools and equipment as well 
as to serve as working capital. During 1959-60 a sum of 
Rs. 1,750 was sanctioned to Charmodyog Sahakari Sangh, Ltd., 
Nanded. Of this Rs. 900 were sanctioned as a loan and Rs. 850 
as a subsidy. The rate of interest was i/ 2 per cent and the 
amount was repayable in 8 equal instalments. 


Loans for working capital to the industrial co-operatives were 
granted only by the central financing agencies from the amounts 
placed at their disposal by the Government for the purpose. 
This loan bears an interest of 2'/ 2 per cent and is repayable 
within a year. In Nanded, the District Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Nanded, acts as a central financing agency. Of the 
total amount of Rs. 95,000 placed at its disposal, Rs. 60,225 were 
sanctioned to 40 societies in the district by the end of March 
1960. 

Industrial co-operatives and cottage industries face difficulties 
in getting adequate finance. In organising an industrial co¬ 
operative society a minimum share capital of Rs. 500 for others 
and Rs. 250 in case of backward classes has to be collected by the 
concerned artisans. The industrial co-operatives in Nanded dis¬ 
trict received Rs. 4,79,358 as financial assistance till 1961 from 
the Department of Cottage Industries and Industrial Co-opera¬ 
tives to keep pace with the production and marketing activities. 
The different schemes under which this finance was supplied are 
given below: — 

(1) Handloom development scheme to handloom weavers 
co-operative societies. 

(2) Government’s share capital contribution to industrial 
co-operatives including district industrial co-operative associa¬ 
tions. 

(3) Grant of loans to members of industrial co-operatives for 
purchasing shares. 

(4) Management subsidy to industrial co-operatives. 

(5) (a) Financial assistance to labour contract societies of 
Vimukt fatis for purchase of shares ; ( b ) financial assistance 
to labour contract societies of Vimukta Jatis for tools and 
equipment; (c) Managerial subsidy for technical guidance. 


A-1360—21-B. 
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(6) Financial assistance to forest labourers’ co-operative 
societies to serve as— 

(a) share capital, (b) welfare subsidy, and (c) managerial 
subsidy. 

In order to start production, loans for working capital are 
made available to the newly organised societies from the central 
financing agency. In Blocks, the funds for these purposes are 
kept at the disposal of the District Central Co-operative Bank. 
Under this scheme, the following industrial co-operatives in the 
district were given financial assistance:—- 

Financial 


Industry assistance 

given 

Rs. 

( 1 ) Village oil.. .. .. 2,250 

(2) Tanning and leather .. 44,398 

(3) Cane and bamboo .. 8,024 

(4) Carpentry and smithy .. 11,794 


Besides, the industrial co-operatives in Nanded district 
received financial assistance for the purchase of tools and equip¬ 
ments under the departmental schemes. The weavers co-opera¬ 
tive societies also received Rs. 3 lakhs for the purchase of 
improved handloom accessories including power-looms. 

During the Second Plan period it was proposed to set up 
ten more co-operative societies in the district for different indus¬ 
tries. It was also proposed to provide assistance to the tune of 
Rs, 22,865 and loans amounting to Rs. 3 lakhs under the scheme 
regarding financial aid to cottage industries and small-scale 
industries for the purchase of tools and plant, implements and 
raw material. In addition two co-operative model tanneries were 
to be established and financial help of the order of Rs- 56,000 
was to be given. 

The scheme envisaging contributions to the share capital of 
the industrial co-operatives, including District Industrial Co¬ 
operative Association, to enable them to increase their borrow¬ 
ing capacity, was made applicable to the Marathwada area in 
1960 and a loan of Rs. 500 was sanctioned to the Cobblers’ 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd-, Deglur, in 1959-60. 

Handloom weaving is the most important cottage industry in 
Nanded district. When the district was merged with the erst¬ 
while Bombay State as a result of the Reorganisation of States 
there were six co-operative societies of weavers with a membership 
of 3,024 persons and a share and working capital of Rs. 54,890 
and Rs. 2,02,087, respectively. During the Second Five-Year 
Plan period these societies were given financial assistance by 
way of investment in their share capital, grant of loans, subsi¬ 
dies, etc. 
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The following amounts of loan were granted to the weavers’ 


co-operatives in Nanded district: 


Year 


Loans 



Rs. 

1954-55 .. 

9 m 

49,650 

1955-56 .. 

, . 

22,450 

1957-58 .. 

' * 

15,000 

According to the revised 

policy 

the grant of such loans for 

• T 1 1 .1 TV 


working capital are made to the societies through the Reserve 
Bank of India. 


The weavers’ co-operative societies were given assistance in the 
form of rebate on the sale of handloom cloth. The rate of 
rebate was 12 paise per rupee. Now it has been reduced to 
6 paise per rupee. The details of the loans granted to the 
societies are as under: — 


Year 


1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 


Loans 

Rs. 

21,551 

43,510 

43,875 

32,799 

14,395 


In order to increase production, co-operative societies are also 
granted financial assistance for the supply of improved tools, 
equipments or appliances such as wider sleys, dobbies, steel 
reeds, frame looms, take-up motion attachment, etc. Formerly 
such assistance was* given entirely as a grant. But now the 
amount is given jn the shape of loan and grant in the proportion 
of %th t0 §4th. The details of these loans are given below: — 


Year 

Loans 

Grants 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1957-58 

a* , , , , t , 

1,962 

1958-59 

> . . , . , . . 

9,850 

1959-60 

. 2,818 

8,454 

Financial assistance 

wasi also given to the co-operative societies 

for the establishment 

of their own dye-houses. 

Under this 

scheme the following 

assistance was given to the 

societies in 

Nanded district: — 



Year 

Loans 

Grants 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1956-57 

. 2,000 

4,560 

1958-59 

. 3,000 

4,168-79 

1959-60 

. 6,000 

480 
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Government also distributes awards and prizes to the best 
weavers’ co-operative societies by way of encouragement. Such 
awards were received by the co-operative societies at Deglur, 
Nanded and Mukhed. 

There is a special scheme for the benefit of the wool weavers 
under which loan is granted to the wool weavers’ societies for 
their working capital and for undertaking production activities. 
Loans are also granted to the members of the wool weavers’ co¬ 
operative societies for purchase of shares of the society and to 
non-incmbers for enabling them to become members of the 
society. This scheme has been made applicable to the districts 
in Marathwada since 1959. During that year the societies in the 
district were given Rs. 3,000 for their working capital and 
Rs. 350 for their share capital. 

Government gives assistance to labourers by organising labour 
contract societies to improve their lot. Such a society has 
recently been organised in Nanded district and financial assist¬ 
ance of Rs. 2,500 has been given to it in March 1960, of which 
50 per cent is given as grant and the remaining as loan. 

Forest labourers require considerable capital for the purpose 
of exploitation of forest produce. The central financing agencies 
fulfil this need by providing finance at a concessional rate of 
interest of 2)4 per cent. Besides this financial assistance which 
serves as working capital, financial assistance in the following 
forms is also made available by Government: — 

Rs. 

(1) Contribution to share capital ... 3,000. 

(2) Grant for welfare activities (annually for first 1,500 

three years). 

(3) Grant for management expenses (annually for 1,200 

first two years). 

In Nanded district two forest labourers’ co-operative societies 
were organised in 1959, and they were given financial assistance 
described above. 

Besides the financial assistance made available to the co-opera¬ 
tive societies under different schemes by the Government, the 
industrial co-operatives in the State also receive such assistance 
from the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. Generally, 
the financial assistance consists of 50 per cent loan and 50 per 
cent grant. The assistance is granted for the development of 
the following village industries: (1) oil, (2) leather, (3) pottery, 

(4) blacksmithy and carpentry, (5) non-edible oil industry, 
and (6) gur and khandsari industry. 

In Nanded district the Khadi and Village Industries Com¬ 
mission granted financial assistance to various industries for 
different purposes. The accompanying table indicates the extent 
of this assistance. 
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Gur (Khandsart) .. .. .. .. 5,250 8,400 
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It is difficult to know for want of reliable records whether a 
joint-stock company had existed before the middle of this 
century in Nanded district. The first joint-stock company in the 
district is the Jaydevi Agricultural Products, Private Ltd., 
registered in 1953. By 1962 there were only two joint-stock 
companies in the district, both of them being privately owned. 
Of these one was engaged in the cultivation of agricultural 
products, while the other acted as merchants making purchase 
and sale of cotton on a large-scale. The financial position of 
these companies is given below: — 

Financial Position of the Joint-stock Companies in 
Nanded district, 1962 


Serial 

No. 

Type of Company 

Authorised 

Capital 

Paid-up 

Capital 

Debentures 

R eset ves 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Manufacturing 
(Agricultural Pro¬ 
duction). 

5,00,000 

2,48,000 

13,016 

* * 

2 

Trading 

2,25,000 


•• 

• • 


Section II— Trade and Commerce 


Trade and commerce provide a means of livelihood to a 
considerable section of population of the district. The number 
of sales workers |as classified in the Census of India 1961, 
Economic Tables—Vol. X, part II-B (ii)] stands at 13,139, of 
whom 12,284 are men and 855 are women. The following table 
shows the numbers of persons engaged in various types of trade 
in the year 1961: — 


TABLE No. 21 

Extent of Employment in Various Categories of Trade* 

in 1961 


Category of trade 

(1) 

Total 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

1. Working proprietors, wholesale trade 

301 

292 

9 

2. Working proprietors, retail trade 

7,421 

6,927 

494 

3 . Commercial travellers and manufacturers’ agents .. 

14 

14 


A. Salesmen and shop assistants, wholesale and retail 

1,742 

1,654 

88 

trade. 




5. Salesmen, shop assistants and related workers (not 

254 

244 

10 

elsewhere classified). 

3,388 

3,135 


6 - Hawkeis, pedlars and street vendors 

253 

Total 

13,120 

12,266 

854 


• These include persons engaged in any capacity in wholesale as well as retail 
trading activities, and commercial transactions relating to imports and exports. 
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With changes that are taking place in the socio-economic 
structure of the district, the pattern and organisation of trade 
and commerce have undergone striking changes since the 
beginning of this century. This process, seems to have gathered 
momentum with the merger of this region in the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra. The early pattern of trade was organised as a part of 
the partly self-sufficient economy then existing. The agricul¬ 
turists and craftsmen were economically backward and poor. 
The means of transport and communications were inadequate. 
Consequently the needs of the people were adjusted in such a 
way that only goods locally produced were consumed. Salt, 
cloth, building materials, cutlery and certain food articles were 
imported, whereas, foodgrains, groundnut and raw cotton were 
exported. The volume of trade with outside areas was much 
smaller than what exists at present. 

Regulation of trade in agricultural produce was introduced in 
1930, and the first market to be regulated was Nanded in the 
same year. This was an important landmark in the history of 
agricultural marketing in the district. Subsequently, markets 
were regulated in the district. This improved the bargaining 
power of the agriculturist, and eliminated several malpractices 
inherent in unregulated trade., The agriculturist now gets 
assured prices for his goods. A number of co-operative market¬ 
ing societies have recently come into existence in the district. 
They act as general commission agents, and help the agricul¬ 
turist in getting better prices. However, the co-operative 
marketing movement has touched a very small sector of the 
population. 

Development of trade and commerce depends, among a number 
of factors, upon the availability of transport and communications. 
Ease of transport goes a long way in expanding the market for 
agricultural commodities. This also assures better prices and 
reduces regional imbalances. 

Nanded district is well provided with railway facilities. The 
Manmad-Kacheguda Metre-gauge railway line is the most 
important trade route traversing from north-west to south-east. 
This route was opened for traffic in 1900. It is of considerable 
importance because it affords direct commercial traffic to im¬ 
portant centres of trade outside the district. It serves as a link 
between Nanded district and other market centres, such as, Sailu, 
Jalna, Aurangabad, Manmad, Bombay, Hingoli, Akola, Khandwa, 
Nizamabad, Hyderabad and Bangalore. In fact this is the only 
route of transport from Dharmabad, Karkheli, Mudkhed and 
Umri. The Mudkhed-Adilabad branch railway line which 
emanates from this route at Mudkhed serves the transport of 
forest produce. This is the only route of transport in this region 
and serves the traffic needs at Kinwat and Bhokar. The various 
sections of this branch route were opened for traffic between 
August 1947 and January 1950. 
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Besides railway routes, there are four State highways which 
serve as arteries of trade. The Hyderabad-Akola road which is 
the most important artery of trade serves transit trade to Hyder¬ 
abad, Nizamsagar, Hingoli, Akola and Nagpur. Traversing a 
distance of about 72 miles in the district it facilitates heavy traffic. 
The Nanded-Aurarigabad road which emanates from Ardhapur 
is a principal artery of trade between Nanded, Parbhani and 
Aurangabad districts. It touches important markets, such as, 
Jintur, Jalna and Aurangabad. The Nanded-Ahmadpur-Bidar 
road is also a very important trade route facilitating trade between 
Nanded, Osmanabad and Bidar districts. The Latur-Ahmadpur 
road in Osmanabad district links this highway directly with Latur, 
which is one of the biggest wholesale markets in Marathwada. 
Thisi line of traffic extends further to Sholapur, Barshi and 
Osmanabad, via Latur, and hence, its significance as a trade route 
is immense. The entire commercial traffic between Nanded, 
Latur, Osmanabad, Barshi, Pandharpur and Sholapur passes 
through this route. The Loha-Gangakhed highway, which 
emanates from the Nanded-Ahmadpur-Bidar road, serves as a 
trade link between Nanded, Parbhani and Bhir districts. 

Besides these highways, there are major district roads which 
cater to the needs of traffic within the district. Most of them 
serve as approach roads to the highways and wholesale markets 
in the district. 

Import trade was very insignificant in the last decades of the 
last century and early beginnings of this century. The imports 
mainly consisted of articles that were not locally produced. With 
the changing habits the pattern of trade also changed. This was 
visible from the late thirties. This was in keeping with the 
changes in income, population, habits, means of transport and 
standard of living of the people. With the increase in building 
activity, building materials are brought from outside in larger 
quantities. The iron beams, screws, bars and hardware are 
brought from Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Indore, Ratlam, Jullun- 
dar and Nizamabad. 

Grocery articles are imported from Akola, Latur and Parli 
Vaijnath. Stationery and cutlery goods are brought from Bom¬ 
bay, Delhi, Madras, Calcutta, Aligadh, Hyderabad, Nagpur, 
Poona and Jullundar. The superfine varieties of cloth are 
brought from Bombay, Ahmedabad and Madras, whereas the 
medium and coarse varieties come, besides the above centres, 
from Nagpur, Malegaon, Sholapur, Ichalkaranji, Secunderabad 
and Dhulia. Recently the nylon, dacron and. terylene varieties 
are becoming popular. Drugs and medicines find their way in 
this district from Bombay, Baroda, Calcutta, Satara, Panvel and 
Ahmadnagar. Ayurvedic medicines come from Satara, Panvel 
and Ahmadnagar. Utensils are brought from Bombay, Poona 
and Nasik. Crockery comes mainly from Jamnagar, Bombay and 
the Punjab. Watches and umbrellas are imported from Bombay 

, • Imports refer to the commodities brought in this district from other districts 
either in the State or other States. 
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and Hyderabad. Radio sets, electric fans and electrical equip¬ 
ment are imported from Bombay, Calcutta, Hyderabad and Delhi. 
Sugar is brought from Ahmadnagar and Kolhapur. 

The imported articles are either brought by big merchants at 
Nanded from the source markets or by agents and representatives 
of manufacturing and business concerns outside who make the 
articles available to the merchants in the district. 

The Manmad-Kacheguda railway line is the principal route of 
import trade. 

Cotton is by far the most important exportable item of trade 
in Nanded district. Cotton crop occupied an area of 4,64,110 
acres in 1961-62. Production of cotton in the same year was 
54,870 tons. Nanded is one of the important cotton growing 
districts of the State. Naturally enough a cotton textile mill was 
established at Nanded. This mill utibses> only a part of the total 
cotton produced in the district. The rest of the produce is 
exported. 

The important cotton markets in the district are Nanded, 
Deglur, Umri, Dhartnabad, Bhokar, Karkheli and Naigaon, 
Sale and purchase of cotton at all the regulated markets are 
governed under terms of the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets 
Act of 1930. The agriculturists bring their cotton in bullock- 
carts to the markets. The purchasers of cotton can be classified 
in three categories, viz., (1) those who purchase cotton and sell it 
to other traders, (2) those who act as general commission agents 
to other traders, and (3) representatives of textile mills and out¬ 
side firms. The sale takes place by open auction. Arrivals of 
cotton begin in November and last up to March. 

All the cotton exported is ginned and pressed at the local ginn¬ 
ing and pressing factories. Bombay is the most important des¬ 
tination of cotton exports from Nanded. The other places where 
cotton is exported are Hyderabad, Nagpur, Sholapur, Madras and 
Ahmadabad. Most of the export trade is handled hy railways. 

Warehousing facilities on scientific lines are available at 
Nanded, Dharmabad and Umri. 

Groundnut is one of the most important items, of export trade 
in Nanded district. This commercial crop assures good returns 
to the cultivators. In 1961-62, it commanded a total area of 
73,923 acres and its production was to the extent of 18,826 tons. 

The principal wholesale markets of groundnut trade in the 
district are Nanded, Deglur and Dharmabad. The value of 
annual turnover of groundnut trade at Nanded exceeds Rs. 6 
lakhs, that at Deglur Rs. 9 lakhs and at Dharmabad Rs. 8 lakhs,. 
The other centres of wholesale trade are Loha, Naigaon, Mukhed 
and Kundalwadi. Groundnut trade at almost all the wholesale 
markets is regulated under the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets 
Act of 1930. The cultivators sell their groundnut produce 
through general commission agents, who, sometimes, purchase the 
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same on behalf of traders within as well as outside the district. 
Some of the purchasers of groundnut at these markets export to 
centres outside the district. 

Groundnut seed as well as oil are exported from the district. 
Groundnut oil is exported mainly by the oil pressing factories in 
the district. Groundnut cake which is highly in demand in the 
district itself is consumed locally. The principal destinations of 
groundnut oil and seed are Bombay, Poona, Nasik, Jalna and 
Sholapur. The export from Nanded and Dharmabad is by rail¬ 
way, and by road transport from all other market places in the 
district. 

The groundnut trade is brisk during the period between October 
and January. 

Prices of groundnut and oil in the district fluctuate mainly in 
tune with those at Bombay. The most common price of ground¬ 
nut was Rs. 64 per quintal at Nanded, Rs. 63.20 per quintal at 
Deglur, Rs. 62 at Umri and Rs. 58 at Dharmabad in 1961-62. 
The prices have been, recording a rise ever since the last five years, 

Tur (pigeon pea) is also a very important commodity exported 
in large quantities from Nanded district. There is a considerable 
exportable surplus after meeting the local demand for its con¬ 
sumption. Production of tur in the district in 1961-62 was 13,358 
tons, whereas the area under the crop was 82,691 acres. 

The important markets of tur are Nanded, Dharmabad, 
Deglur, Umri, Naigaon and Loha. The average annual turnover 
of tur trade is about Rs. 22 lakhs at Nanded, Rs. 13 lakhs, at 
Deglur, Rs. 1.81 lakhs at Umri, Rs. 1.54 lakhs at Naigaon and 
Rs. 1.47 lakhs at Dharmabad. 

Primary trade in tur as well as tur-dal is regulated under the 
Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act. At all the regulated 
Markets, the produce is brought by the cultivators and sold by 
open auction under the supervision of the market committee. 
The agencies engaged in this trade comprise general commission 
agents, traders and petty dealers. 

The pulse is split into dal before export. It is exported to 
Bombay, Poona, Nizainabad, Hyderabad, Jalna and Nasik. The 
merchandise is transported mainly in motor trucks. However, 
railway forms the principal means of transport from Dharmabad 
and Umri. 

Jowar is an important staple crop of the district. Besides being 
the main food crop, it commands considerable commercial im¬ 
portance. In 1961-62 it occupied an area of 6,77.204 acres, and 
its production amounted to 105,937 tons. After meeting the 
demand for consumption in the district it is exported in con¬ 
siderable quantities. 

The principal wholesale markets of jowar are Nanded, Deglur, 
Umri, Dharmabad and Loha, which are assembling as well as 
distributing markets. The agriculturists bring their produce to 
the market premises, and sell it through general commission 
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agents ( adatyas ) under supervision of the market comrrtittee. 
The sale and purchase of jowar at regulated markets are governed 
under terms of the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act of 1930. 
The traders in these markets either export the commodity them¬ 
selves by buying it locally or they make purchases on behalf of 
traders outside. 

The main destinations of jowar exports are Bombay, Poona, 
Nagpur and Hyderabad. The cargo is transported by the rail¬ 
way as well as. by road. 

After the enactment of the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets 
Act of 1930, Nanded was the first market to be regulated in> the 
former Hyderabad State in November 1930. Subsequently almost 
all the markets were brought under regulation. At present the 
following markets are regulated: (1) Nanded, (2) Deglur, 
(3) Loha, (4) Naigaon, (5) Kundalwadi, (6) Kinwat, (7) Mukhed, 
(8) Mudkhed, '(9) Bhokar, (10) Karkheli, (11) Dharmabad and 
(12) Umri. 

Under this Act, markets are regulated and their management 
is entrusted to market committees comprising representatives of 
agriculturists, traders, local bodies and Government nominees. 
The market committees are corporate bodies and can hold, 
acquire or transfer movable and immovable property. For the 
effective disposal of marketing business, the committees are 
required to acquire or purchase land for its yards. 

All the transactions in the markets are governed by the Hyder¬ 
abad Agricultural Markets Act of 1930, and its subsequent 
amendment in 1956. The sale and purchase operations are close¬ 
ly supervised by the market committee which strives to safeguard 
the interests of the farmer sellers. Officials of the committee 
are charged with the responsibility of eliminating possible 
malpractices in the modus operandi of marketing of agricultural 
produce. The prices of the commodities brought into the market 
are settled by open auction or by the fardi system i.e., open agree¬ 
ment. The general commission agents (adatyas) sell the com¬ 
modities on behalf of the farmers. They serve as a link between 
the farmers and the traders, and do the business on a commission 
basis. The farmers bring their produce to the shops of these 
adatyas who are recognised by the market committee. The 
commodities are sold to the highest bidder among the traders. 
The purchasing traders are also licensed by the market committee. 
They are classified into ‘A’ class and ‘B’ class traders. The bidd¬ 
ing operations are supervised by an official of the market com¬ 
mittee and are also registered. After the price is agreed upon 
the produce is weighed by licensed weighmen. At present the 
metric units of weights are used, and the weights are inspected 
by the market committee periodically. After weighment the 
adatya prepares a takpatti (agreement), copies of which are fur¬ 
nished to the farmers and the market committee. Payments 
are made to the farmers on the same or the next day. No deduc¬ 
tions except the authorised market charges are allowed to be made 
from the agreed price of the consignment. The authorised 
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market charges comprise market fee, adat commission, weighing 
charge and hamali. Cash payments are made in the presence of 
the official of the market committee. 

However, some of these rules are circumvented in a few cases. 
Sometimes the traders contrive to bid low prices. This causes a 
loss in the prices of the agriculturist’s produce. The farmer is 
forced to sell his produce once it is brought to the market. Lack 
of grading and processing also results in low prices of agricul¬ 
tural produce. 

The Act seeks to regulate the trade transactions of 54 commodi¬ 
ties which are listed below: — 

Paddy, Rice, Jo war, Wheat, Bajri, Tur, Mug, Masur, Gram, 
Javas, Groundnut, Sal, Castor seed, Sesamum, Safflower, Gul, ]av. 
Cotton, Cotton lint, Cotton seed. Tobacco, Kagani, Ragi, Sava, 
Ballar, Methi (fenugreek), Coriander, Chilli, Mohari, Garlic, 
Onion, Turmeric, Lobha, Lac, Vatana, Math, Udid, Raj• 
gira, Karala, Ambadi seed, Ghee, Tamarind, Samsu, Molasses, 
Pak, Maize, Sugarcane, Jute, Mango, Badi Shep, Ova and wet 
ginger. 

Nanded was the first regulated market in the former Hyderabad 
State. As soon as the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act was 
enacted, the Nanded market was brought under its purview in 
November 1930. 

The jurisdiction of the market extends up to a radius of 5 miles 
from the Collectorate, However, agricultural produce from dis¬ 
tant areas also comes to Nanded. The Nanded market committee 
comprises representatives of agriculturists, traders, local bodies 
and a government nominee. 

For effective regulation of the purchase and sale of agricultural 
commodities, the market committee is striving to have its own 
market yard. The present market yard premises are owned by 
the municipality. Due to the better prices offered at Nanded 
market, agricultural produce from distant areas is brought there. 
The principal market functionaries comprise general commission 
agents, traders and weighmen. There were 115 ‘A’ class mer¬ 
chants and 107 ‘B’ class petty dealers in 1963, 

Open auction* sale system is usually followed, though the sale 
of open heaps is also allowed sometimes. The sale agreement is 
followed by weighing by licensed weighmen, Weighment of 
foodgrains is done in the market premises, whereas cotton is 
weighed at the premises of the purchasers. The agriculturist is 
paid the value of his produce on the same day. Market fee is 
charged on the agriculturist’s goods and is collected through the 
adatyas. Besides, the market fee (at the rate of 25 paise per 
Rs. 100 sale-proceeds), commission charges, weighing charges and 
hamali charges are deducted from the sale-proceeds of the agri¬ 
culturist. 

* Sale of cotton through cart-wise bidding and of foodgrains through open auction 
{jsaures better prices to the agriculturist, 
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The turnover of trade at the market is given in the following 
table: — 


TABLE No. 22 


Turnover of Trade in 1961-62. 


Commodity 



Price per 
Quintal 

Volume of 
turnover 
(Quintals) 

Value of 
turnover 


(1) 




(2) 

(3) 

(4) 






Rs. 


Rs. 

Paddy 

* . 

. , 



35-65 

4,817 

1,71,725 

Rice - 





57-10 

1,463 

83,357 

Wheat ( khapli) 





50-85 

521 

26,492 

Wheat {band) 





57-35 

6,101 

3,49,892 

Wheat (red) 





51-55 

7,896 

4,07,038 

Jowar ( talki ) 





40-10 

9,646 

3,86,404 

Jowar ( baradi ) 





37-00 

20,899 

7,72,363 

Jowar (yellow) 





34-60 

3,122 

2,01,035 

Tur 





44-45 

49,419 

21,96,675 

Cotton 





107-35 

52,530 

56,39,196 

Cotton lint . . 





268'00 

2,286 

6,12,643 

Groundnut 





64-20 

9,303 

5,97,252 

Linseed 






4,909 

3,70,138 





75-40 

Chillis 





132-00 

622 

82,104 

Turmeric .. 





121-80 

6,251 

5,61,372 

Gul 





44-50 

2,588 

1,15,166 

Ambadi seed 





32-20 

3,590 

1,15,559 

Bajri 





42-35 

75 

3,176 

Jav 





44-35 

765 

33,928 

Gram ♦, 





43-75 

1,200 

52,500 

Mug 





43-90 

5,145 

2,25,865 

Mid 





55-80 

3,501 

1,95,355 

Masur 





44-85 

1,065 

47,765 

Castor seed 





67-10 

430 

24,553 

Til 





110-80 

282 

31,245 

Karadi 





46-20 

819 

37,838 

Tamarind . . 





68-85 

204 

14,045 
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Besides providing numerous facilities for the effective regula¬ 
tion of agricultural marketing, the market committee provides 
for the dissemination of prices. The market intelligence service 
provided at this market is of prima facie importance in so far as 
it keeps the agriculturists informed about the current trends in 
prices. Prices of all the commodities are displayed and announc¬ 
ed. Trends in prices at the important markets in Maharashtra 
are noted by the market committee’s officials for the benefit of 
■ the agriculturists. 

Dharmabad market has been regulated from 16th June 1938. 
This market serves Dharmabad tahsil and villages from the 
adjoining tahsils. Dharmabad is one of the affluent chilli mar¬ 
kets in Maharashtra State. The turnover of the chilli trade 
exceeds Rs. 22 lakhs per year. There are 47 adatyas and traders 
engaged in wholesale business. The other market functionaries 
consist of 34 petty dealers and 16 weighmen. Lack of a spacious 
market yard has been one of the shortcomings at this market. 
There is a cotton market yard, but sale and purchase transactions 
in other commodities take place in the open space in the town. 

Dharmabad market derives its commercial importance from the 
trade in, (1) chillis, (2) groundnut, (3) linseed, (4) Coriander, 
(5) tur, (6) udid, (7) cotton, (8) jowar and (9) rice. 

The agriculturists arrange their produce in heaps to be openly 
auctioned by rotation. After the sale price is agreed by the 
adatya, weighing is done by licensed weighmen. The market 
committee has authorised the following market charges, (1) com¬ 
mission at the rate of Rs. 2 per Rs. 100 of sale-proceeds in the 
case of grains and Rs. 1.50 in the case of cotton ; (2) hamali 
5 paise per bag ; (3) weighing 2 paise per bag; and (4) market cess 
at the rate of 25 paise per Rs. 100 of sale-proceeds. 

The following table gives the volume and value of turnover 
during 1960-61 and 1961-62: — 

TABLE No. 23 


Commodity 

(1) 

196 

3-61 

1961-62 

Arrivals 

(Bengali 

Muunds) 

(2) 

Value 

(3) 

Arrivals 

(Quintals) 

(4) 

Value 

(5) 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Chillis. 

67,170 

27,97,071 

18,561 

22,40,579 

Groundnut 

57,231 

16,06,346 

12,447 

7,77,457 

Linseed . . 

21,930 

5,33,888 

7,831 

6,04,837 

Coriander 

20,738 

9,11,802 

10,497 

6,08,594 

Tur . 

5,877 

75,548 

3,725 

1,47,138 

Udid . 

8,775 

1,33,882 

2,813 

1,17,109 

Jowar 

34,789 

3,64,960 

609 

28,492 

Rice 

7,699 

2,31,695 

419 

25,553 

Cotton 

23,136 

8,91,603 

1,790 

2,04,819 

Other Commodities 

19,945 

6,26,999 

3,138 

2,41,926 

Total 

2,67,390 - 

70,71,104 

61,570 

49,96,504 
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The market provides very good facilities for dissemination of 
prices and market news. Prices of all the regulated commodities 
are displayed. The day-to-day prices of chillis prevalent at 
Dharmabad are relayed over the Akashwani (All India Radio, 
Bombay). 

The Naigaon market committee was established in December 
1960, under the terms of the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets 
Act of 1930. Of the commodities regulated at Naigaon market 
cotton, tur, jowar, groundnut, chillis, gul and wheat are impor¬ 
tant. Cotton is by far the most important commercial crop in the 
region surrounding Naigaon. 

The market committee does not have a suitable market-yard of 
its own. The principal market functionaries are 12 adatyas, 
7 adatya-cum-traders, 20 petty dealers and 2 weighmen. 

Payments to the sellers are usually made on the same day. 

The following table gives the volume and value of turnover 
(of important commodities) at Naigaon market during 1961-62: — 


TABLE No. 24 


Commodity 

(1) 

Arrivals 

(Quintals) 

(2) 

Value of 
turnover 

(3) 



Rs. 

Cotton .. 

2,219 

2,30,906 

Tur . 

3,996 

1,54,127 

Ground nut .. 

1,358 

83,720 

Chillis . 

511 

81,932 

Gul . 

1,127 

42,118 

Jowar 

1,187 

41,191 

Wheat 

348 

16,555 

Udid . 

319 

15,553 

Linseed 

251 

16,793 

Ambadi Seed . . 

362 

10,381 

Paddy , . 

306 

9,425 

Rice 

118 

5,915 

Mug .. 

226 

7,786 


Naigaon is advantageously situated as regards road communi¬ 
cations, and affords direct road transport to Nanded, Hingoli and 
A kola on the one hand and Deglur, Nizamabad and Hyderabad 
on the other. The day-to-day fluctuations of prices at Naigaon 
market are more in tune with those at Nanded market. 

The Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act of 1930 has been 
made applicable to Bhokar market since 1960. The market is 
situated in the midst of an economically backward region. The 
main items of trade are cotton, jowar, tur, udid, wheat and gul. 

The market committee does not own a market-yard. The 
trade transactions take place in the open space available in front 
of adat shops. There are 16 ‘A’ class traders and 20 ‘B’ class 
traders. The modus operandi of sales is by open auction which 
is supervised by the market committee. 
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Statistics about the turnover of trade during 1961-62 at Bhokar 
are given below: — 

TABLE No. 25 


Commodity 

Arrivals 

(Quintals) 

Value 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



Rs. 

Cotton 

4,568 

4,83,158 

Tur . 

3,138 

1,16,738 

Jowar 

1,131 

42,653 

Wheat . 

276 

13,441 

Gram . . . . . . .. .. 

129 

4,974 

Gul . 

408 

15,837 


Regulation of Umri market was effected as early as. 1931. It is 
one of the affluent cotton markets in the district. Cotton 
accounts for about 75 per cent of the total turnover in the market. 
Being a railway station on the Manmad-Kacheguda metre gauge 
railway line. Umri affords direct rail link with Nanded, Parbhani, 
Akola, Aurangabad, Jalna, Manmad, Nizamabad and Secunder¬ 
abad. In fact the railway is the only means, of transport. The 
market committee has maintained two separate yards for the 
marketing of cotton and grains. 

Though all the 54 commodities as specified in the Hyderabad 
Agricultural Markets Act are regulated, the principal commodi¬ 
ties traded at Umri are: cotton, jowar, tur, linseed, wheat, 
groundnut, ambadi seed, rice, gul, gram and udid. The annual 
turnover of these commodities is given in the following table: — 


TABLE No. 26 


Commodity 

(1) 

Volume 

(Quintals) 

(2) 

Value 

(3) 





Rs, 

Cotton 



23,129 

23 33,171 

Jowar . . 



2,583 

83,218 

Tur .. 



4,701 

1,81,173 

Linseed 



977 

69,951 

Wheat 

. . , . - 


354 

15,750 

Groundnut 



154 

9,177 

Ambadi seed . . 



179 

5,206 

Rice 



198 

11,361 

Gul .. 



228 

9,301 

Gram .. 



182 

7,370 

Udid .. 

‘ ‘ * * 


74 

3,771 


The market functionaries comprise 40 adatyas, 10 buyers, 
1 dalal and 3 weighmen.. The market committee has introduced 
the system of cart-wise open auction of cotton produce. Before 
the auction of grains sieving is done. Weighment of all com¬ 
modities except cotton is done, at the market premises. Weighing 
A-1360—22-A. 
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and delivery of cotton is effected in the ginning and pressing 
factories. The general commission agent ( adatya ) issues a tak- 
palti and makes the payment within 24 hours. 

There is only one pucca godown owned by the co-operative 
marketing society, whereas the traders store their commodities 
in temporary sheds. 


Deglur market has been regulated from September 1949. 
Though the official market area comprises the area within the 
radius of live miles from Deglur town, agricultural produce from 
Deglur, Biloli, Mukhcd and Udgir tahsils is brought for sale. 

Weighing of all the commodities except cotton is done on the 
marker premises. Weighing of cotton is done in the ginning 
factories. After the delivery of goods the agricultural seller is 
paid the value of produce immediately. 


Deglur stands in importance only next to Nanded. The follow¬ 
ing table' shows the volume of trade at Deglur market during 


1961-62: — 


TABLE No. 27 


Commodity 

Volume of 
trade 
(Quintals) 

Value of 
trade 

Rice. 

423 

Rs. 

21,473 

Wheat . 

2,672 

1,35,393 

Jowar . . 

7,940 

2,92,086 

Gram .. 

1.400 

55,962 

13,19,286 

1 ur 

33,409 

Mini . . .. .. .. I}Sj 

12,920 

4,3.3,603 

Udid . 

6,736 

3,22,408 

Lakh .. 

27 

797 

Groundnut 

13,417 

8,39,426 

Castor seed 

264 

16,037 

I.inseed 

4,122 

2,90.495 

Til . 

73 

7,073 

lCaradi. . 

2,636 

1,14,666 

A mhadi seed .. 

1,174 

34,473 

Chillis 

6,434 

9,40,654 

Tamarind 

123 

8.543 

Coriander 

2,042 

1,24,571 

Cotton 

23,483 

25,18,266 


Co-operative mar 


keting. 


remarkably well at Deglur. 


though in its infancy, has done 
There are marketing co-operative 


societies engaged as general commission agents.. 


Regulation of the marketing of agricultural produce at Mud¬ 
khed has been effected since ,1953. In the absence of a suitable 
market-yard of its own, the market committee allows the transac¬ 
tions to take place in the temporary yard and open premises*. 
Of the 54 commodities regulated under the Act, cotton, jowar, 
g/c/, and tur arc important items of trade. The total turnover of 


•The present grain market-yard is owned by the Municipality. 


A-1360—22-B. 
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trade at Mudkhed was 4,746 quintals valued at Rs. 4,34,794 in 
1961-62. There are 21 ‘A' class merchants and 14 ‘B’ class, dealers 
in this market. 

The otlicial market area extends over an area of five miles 
around Mudkhed railway station. Mudkhed is situated advan¬ 
tageously in respect of railway communications. Being a railway 
junction on the Manmad-Kacheguda route and the Mudkhed- 
Achlahad route, transport facilities are easily available at 
Mudkhed. 

Warehousing facilities are provided in a few’ private godowns. 

The Loha agricultural produce market has been regulated 
since I960. Though Loha market is of secondary importance, it 
is connected bv trade routes to important commercial centres, 
such as, Latur, Barshi, Pandharpur, Akola, Nandcd, Hyderabad, 
Mominabad and Gangakhcd. 

All the 54 agricultural commodities specified in the Hyderabad 
Agricultural Markets Act arc regulated at Loha. However, the 
commodities possessing commercial significance arc groundnut, 
jowar, paddy. giil, tur and mug. Though the market extends 
over an area within a radius of 5 miles, commodities front the 
entire Kandhar tahsil are transported to Loha in a sizeable 
volume. There are about 25 general commission agents, about 
20 traders and 5 weighmeu recognised by the market committee. 

After the sale agreement ( takpatli ) is prepared, the agriculturist 
is paid the value of his produce. Weighing is done by licensed 
weighmen. Sieving of grains which assures better prices for 
clean grains is allowed in this market. Grading and standardisa¬ 
tion of goods is not carried out. This affects the earning of the 
farmer adversely. There are no warehousing facilities available 
at Loha. 

The following table gives the volume and value of turnover of 
important commodities at Loha market during 1961-62 and 
1963-64: — 


TABLE No. 28 


Commodities 

1961-62 

1 

963-64 

Arrivals 

(Quintals) 

Value 

Average 

prices 

Arrivals 

(Quintals) 

Value 

Average 

prices 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 



Rs, 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Paddy 

7,511 

2,65,374 

34 

7,467 

1,64,985 

40 

Wheat 

2,427 

1,18,204 

56 

747 

49,307 

45 

Jav ( khapali) 

1,905 

85,725 

45 

843 

34,620 

35 
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TABLE No. 28— conld. 


Commodities 

1961-62 

1963-64 

Arrivals 

iQuintals) 

Value 

Average 

prices 

Arrivals 

(Quintals) 

Value 

Average 

prices 

(1) 

(21 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 



Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Jowar (rabi) 

4,961 

1,87,362 

42 

570 

48,365 

43 

Jowar ( baradi ) .. 

2,188 

65,640 

30 

536 

11,660 

36 

Jowar (yellow) 

2,922 

1,02,279 

35 

572 

26,943 

36 

Gram 

1,631 

83,181 

51 

594 

32,239 

50 

Tur 

4,178 

1,75,476 

42 

2,651 

1,51,092 

75 

Udid .. 

83 

4,731 

57 

76 

4,782 

58 

Mug 

4,820 

1,73,520 

M 

3,582 

1,21,333 

45 

Groundnut 

8,882 

53,292 

66 

2,916 

1,50,093 

77 

Castor seed 

28 

1,708 

61 

13 

852 

68 

Linseed .. 

1,136 

71,698 

63 

483 

59,923 

77 

Til 

88 

9,600 

120 

81 

8,178 

88 

Karadi .. 

189 

8,435 

45 

383 

20,336 

51 

Amhadi seed 

1,745 

52,350 

30 

392 

11,513 

39 

Chillis . . 

100 

19,200 

192 

44 

8,526 

210 

Turmeric 

179 

18,795 

179 

162 

19,271 

N.A. 

Tamarind 

503 

35,713 

71 

402 

22,663 

114 

Gul 

3,832 

1,97,432 

5! 

2,808 

2,02,056 

73 

Other pulses 

189 

9,638 

51 

102 

8,281 

77 


The market committee displays the current prices prevailing 
at this as well as at other major markets. There is no association 
of traders at Loha. 

Kinwat market committee was established in 1955. It covers 
an area within a radius of 3 miles around Kinwat town as a 
market area. The principal items of trade arc jowar, paddy, 
rice, tur, mug, udid, wheat and cotton. 

There are 15 traders, 5 adatyas and 2 weighmcn recognised by 
the market committee. Sale and purchase operations arc held 
under the system of open auction. Weighing of all commodi 
ties except cotton is done at the market premises. Cotton pro¬ 
duce is weighed at the ginning mill premises- 
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The following table gives the volume and value of trade 
in important commodities at Kinwat during 1961-62 and 1963-64 : 

TABLE No. 29 


Commodities 

(1) 

1961-62 

1963 

-64 

Arrivals 

(Quintals) 

(2) 

Value 

(3) 

Arrivals 

(Quintals) 

(4) 

Value 

(5) 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Rice (medium) 

1,276 

59,300 

324 

20,556 

Rice (coarse) 

♦ . 

♦ • 

471 

36,091 

Wheat ( bansi ) 

. • 

• • 

508 

32,846 

Wheat (red) 

1,181 

60,170 

66 

3,558 

Jowar 

2,537 

79,447 

1,552 

65,652 

Bajri 

79 

2,841 

47 

1,852 

Gram 

760 

28,366 

416 

21,901 

Gram dal .. 

364 

18,604 

287 

18,150 

Tur (white) 

6,671 

2,52,120 

3,722 

2,48,142 

Tur (red) 

Bi 

Hr 

25 

1,461 

Tur dal . 

249 

11,328 

129 

10,921 

Udid . 

15 

675 

52 

2,531 

Mug 

195 

6,846 

123 

6,302 

Mug dal 

13 

975 

38 

3,530 

Masur dal .. 

40 

2,320 

92 

7,599 

Lobha 

126 

4,926 

65 

3,036 

Groundnut 

81 

4,480 

142 

7,718 

Groundnut seed 

18 

1,719 

87 

10,129 

Sesamum . . 

22 

2,485 

20 

1,759 

Linseed 

74 

4,616 

160 

11,268 

Castor seed 

214 

11,584 

61 

3,063 

Ambadi seed 

26 

607 

9 

281 

Cotton seed 

957 

38,280 

703 

28,370 

Onion 

28 

336 

54 

1,469 

Turmeric .. 

30 

3,495 

68 

9,075 

Garlic 

3 

180 

18 

1,385 

Mangoes 



180 

9,000 

Gur 

1,935 

1,23,840 

3,279 

2,70,470 

Cotton 



3,280 

3,93,547 
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The Mudkhed-Adilabad branch railway line is the only means 
of transport at Kimvat. Road routes are motorable only for a 
few months in a year. 


Kundalwadi market has been regulated under the Hyderabad 
Agricultural Markets Act from 1951. As the market com¬ 
mittee does not own a market yard, transactions are allowed to 
take place in front of the shops of general commission agents. 
The area of operation of the market extends over 5 miles around 
Kundalwadi. The principal commodities traded are jowar, 
cotton, chillis, groundnut, tur, wheat, gram and mug. The 
market functionaries at Kundalwadi consist of 10 buyers and 
adatyas, 14 petty dealers and 6 licensed weighmen. 


The following table gives the volume and value of turnover of 
trade during 1961-62 and 1963-64 at the market: — 

TABLE No. 30 


Commodities 

(1) 

1961-62 

196. 

1-64 

Arrivals 

(Quintals) 

(2) 

Value 

(3) 

Arrivals 

(Quintals) 

(4) 

Value 

(5) 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Paddy 

8 

275 

43 

1,452 

Riee 

184 

10,550 

227 

13,569 

Wheat 

210 

10,073 

211 

12,017 

Jowir 

523 

19,605 

564 

34,483 

Gram 

544 

20,413 

134 

7,225 

Tur . 

412 

19,249 

1,237 

76,916 

Udid . 

608 

39,927 

1,384 

77,395 

Mia; . 

95 

4,255 

281 

10,467 

Groundnut 

19,508 

9,85,542 

16,500 

1,059,310 

Linseed ,, 

3,359 

1,87,138 

2,320 

1,74,335 

Castor seed 

276 

16,259 

208 

12,302 

Til . 

43 

3,590 

111 

12,412 

Karad'l 

360 

13,784 

100 

4,379 

Chillis 

17,494 

32,66,159 

57 

2.044 

Ambadi seed 

14 

343 

14,18! 

27,98,662 

Coriander . . 

754 

36,332 

489 

46,921 

Cotton 

228 

24,040 

116 

12,492 

Gul 

369 

21,748 

430 

34,996 

JCulthi 



8 

225 

Tamarind . . 

32 

1,626 

31 

1,862 

Total . . 

45,031 

46,83,166 

38,633 

44,53 613 


Warehousing facilities arc provided by a solitary pucca 
godown which is owned by the co-operative society. The 
market committee arranges for the dissemination of prices 
prevailing at other markets. 

Kundalwadi docs not enjoy easy transport facilities. Com¬ 
munication becomes very difficult in the rainy season. 
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Karkheli market has been brought under the purview of the 
Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act since 1947, Though all 
the 54 commodities as specified in the Act are regulated, pur¬ 
chase and side of only cotton take place at this market. The 
annual turnover of cotton trade exceeds Rs, 5 lakhs. 

The following table gives the value and volume of total 
turnover of trade in cotton at Karkheli market: — 


TABLE No. 31 

(Figs, of turnover in Quintals) 


Month 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Turn¬ 

over 

Value 

Turn¬ 

over 

Value 

Turn¬ 

over 

Value 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

November . . 

106 

11,414 

Nil 

Nil 

196 

21,460 

December .. 

1,487 

1,61,552 


2,72,331 

1,984 

2,33,373 

January 

593 

59,570 

2,584 

2,57,962 

1,170 

1,34.541 

February . . 

3 

235 

837 

82,380 

68 

6,823 

Total 

2,189 

2,32>77l 

5,843 

6,12,673 

3,418 

3.86 197 


Cotton produce from the entire Biloli tahsil is assembled at 
Karkheli. Under the rules of the market committee the pro¬ 
duce is auctioned cart-wise. This assures better price for better 
quality. Weighing is done by licensed weighmen under the 
supervision of the market committee. The device of weighing 
bridge is in vogue. 

The destinations of export trade are Madras, Bangalore. 
Bombay and Pondichcry. Cotton bales are exported alter the 
ginning and pressing of raw cotton. The brisk period of cotton 
trade extends from November to January. It has been found 
that generally the prices of cotton are lower during November 
and December. The prices rule high during January and 
February. Absence of commercial banking facilities is otic of 
the handicaps of trade at Karkheli. 

The market functionaries consist of 12 adatyas, 3 buyers and 
2 weighmen. 

Karkheli derives advantages from being a railway station on 
the Manmad-Kachcguda railway route. The road communica¬ 
tions however are not adequate. Hence, the railway is the 
principal route of trade. 

The Muklied market has been regulated since 1961 under 
terms of the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act. There is no 
proper market yard for the Mukhed market. Mukhed is the 
only principal market in the tahsil. A considerable volume of 
trade is diverted from Mukhed tahsil to Dcglur, Udgir and 
Nanded markets. 
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The principal items of trade are cotton, groundnut, jowar, 
lur and udid. The official market area extends over an area 
within a radius of 5 miles around the town. There are 21 ‘A’ 
class buyers,, 21 ‘R’ class buyers and 10 general commission 
agents recognised by the market committee. The sale, purchase 
and weighing operations are supervised by the market com¬ 
mittee. Delivery of the goods and payments for the same are 
required to be effected on the same day. The market com¬ 
mittee has authorised the below mentioned market charges to be 
deducted from payments to the agriculturists. 


Adat commission .. Rs. I-56 per Rs. 100 sale-proceeds of 

cotton. 

Re. 100 per Rs. 100 sale-proceeds of 

groundnut. 

Rs. 2-00 per Rs. 100 sale-proceeds of 

grains. 

Weighing ., .. Re. 0'06 per bag. 

Hamali .. .. Re. 0-06 per bag. 

The destinations of export trade from Mukhed are Nanded, 
Akola and Nizamabad. 

The following table gives the volume and value of turnover of 
trade during 1961-62 and 1963-64 at Mukhed market:-— 

TABLE No. 32. 


Coiimioditics 

1961-62 

1963-64 











CD 

(Quintals) 

(2) 

(3) 

(Quintals) 

(4) 

(5) 

Paddy 

291 

Rs. 

9,508 

285 

Rs. 

11,680 

Rice 

122 

7,139 

98 

6,865 

Wheat 

367 

18,827 

357 

21,689 

Jowar (Kh. white) 

160 

5,644 

138 

5,177 

Jowar (Kh. yellow) 

1,475 

51,738 

747 

28,059 

Jowar (Rabi white) 

777 

33,085 

207 

11,538 

Bajri . 

19 

688 

52 

1,772 

Gram 

223 

8,616 

363 

18,819 

Tur 

4,761 

1,66,980 

3,136 

1,91,672 

Tur dal 

154 

7,380 

76 

5,959 

Mug 

1,414 

48,089 

1,504 

50,032 

Mug dal 

18 

364 

16 

1,030 

Udid . 

288 

12,828 

652 

35,828 

Groundnut 

6,436 

4,06,357 

3,355 

2,35,727 

Til . 

24 

2,350 

100 

8,433 

Linseed 

51 

3,194 

28 

1,915 

Karadi 

74 

3,272 

83 

3,685 

'Ambadi seed 

224 

7,831 

476 

15,311 

Chillis 

43 

5,899 

72 

15,666 

Tamarind . . 

67 

4,360 

108 

7,496 


810 

31,460 

999 

79,317 

Cotton 

8,759 

8,44,750 

8,424 

9,18,745 

Khipali ., 

20 

707 

11 

388 
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Almost all the wholesale markets in the district are brought 
under the purview of the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act 
of 1930. Sale and purchase transactions of all agricultural com¬ 
modities at all the regulated markets are governed under the 
Act. The structure, organisation and volume of trade in all 
these markets is described elsewhere in this chapter. 

Nandcd and Dharmabad are the principal wholesale markets 
in the district which by virtue of their commercial importance 
rank high among the markets in Marathwada region. 

The Nanded market enjoys the necessary infra-structure, such 
as railway transport, road transport, commercial banks, ware¬ 
houses, and processing industries. Nanded is linked by railway 
with Jain a, Aurangabad, Manmad, Bombay, Akola, Khandwa, 
Nizamabad, Hyderabad and Adilabad. Road routes: from 
Nanded facilitate traffic to Aurangabad, Jalna, Bombay, Latur, 
Sholapur, Hyderabad, etc. Banking facilities are available front 
the branches of the State Bank of India, the State Bank of 
Hyderabad and branch offices of the Central Bank of India, the 
Punjab National Bank and the Bank of Maharashtra. Besides 
private godowns. warehousing facilities have been made avail¬ 
able by the Warehousing Corporation and the State Bank of 
India. 

There is a textile mill and a number of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories at Nanded. It has a number of oil mills, saw 
mills and turmeric processing factories. 

Naturally all this infra-structure has gone a long way in 
lending support to the development of trade at Nanded. It is 
an entrepot centre of trade and a multi-commodity market. 
Nanded is one of the biggest cotton markets in Maharashtra. 
It is an assembling as well as distributing centre of cotton. 
Besides cotton, the principal items of wholesale trade are jowar, 
iur, wheat, groundnut, turmeric, gul, mug, and ambadi seed. 
Due to the better prices offered at Nanded market, agricultural 
produce from distant places is assembled there. 

There are about 220 wholesale traders and general commis¬ 
sion agents. Some of the traders export the goods to out- 
station markets, whereas some of them purchase goods on behalf 
of businessmen at Bombay, Jalna, Poona and Hyderabad, Bulk 
of the exports from Nanded finds it way to Bombay, Jalna, 
Aurangabad, Akola, Nagpur, Sholapur, Barshi, Hyderabad, 
Madras and Bangalore. 

The period of brisk trade in cotton extends from December 
to February : that of jowar, iur and bajri from November to 
February; of groundnut from November to February, of wheat 
from March to April and of mug and udid from October to 
December. Timber and other forest produce from the Kinwat 
and Adilabad forests is assembled at Nanded. 
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Situated on the Manmad-Kachteguda metre gauge railway 
route, Dharmabad has commercial traflic with Nizamabad, 
Hyderabad, Bangalore, Nanded, Jalna, Aurangabad and Bom¬ 
bay. Commercial banking facilities are made available by the 
branch of the State Bank of Hyderabad since 1954. Ware¬ 
housing on scientific lines is also one of the factors which has 
helped the development of trade at Dharmabad. 

Dharmabad is an assembling and distributing centre of trade 
in chillis, groundnut, linseed, coriander, tur, ttdtd, jowar, rice 
and cotton*. These commodities arc assembled here from all 
the villages in the tahsil as well as from the surrounding areas. 
Dharmabad is one of the biggest chilli markets in Maharashtra. 
Dharmabad chillis are specially famous for their taste, dura¬ 
bility and colour, and arc exported 4 to distant markets in Maha¬ 
rashtra and Andhra Pradesh. 

There are 47 general commission agents and traders in 
Dharmabad market. Some traders export the goods to out- 
station markets, whereas some of them make bulk purchases on 
behalf of businessmen at Hyderabad, Jalna, Aurangabad and 
Bombay. Dharmabad has developed close commercial relations 
with Hyderabad which is only 120 miles away. Some of the 
traders at Dharmabad are cither agents or'"partners of business 
firms at Hyderabad. 

Marketing of agricultural produce on cooperative basis is 
highly beneficial to the farmer sellers. The marketing co-opera¬ 
tives serve as a shield to protect them from the malpractices 
inherent in trade in primary produce. The fanner is assured 
of better prices and effective disposal of his produce. 

The growth of co-operative marketing was slow in Nanded 
district. In 1955-56, there were ‘ taluka agricultural co-operative 
associations’ at Nanded, Deglur. Iladgaon, Kinwat, Kandhar 
and Biloli. But these associations mainly dealt with the work of 
the distribution of controlled commodities. With the decontrol 
of commodities their business dwindled, and they ceased 
functioning. 

The District Purchase and Sale Union at Nanded is the most 
prominent marketing institution. The Taluka Kharedi Vikri 
Sangh in Hadgaou, Kinwat, Deglur, Mnkhed, Bhokar (Umri) 
and Biloli (Naigaon) tahsils engage in co-operative marketing. 
There is one co-operative marketing society at Dharmabad. 
Besides, the multipurpose societies at Doha, Kundalwadi and 
Knrkhdi also do business as general commission agents. 

The- area of operation and the exttent of business handled by 
them is very limited. 


•Of the total cultivated area around l)h armabad about 20 per cent is under 
chillis, 20 per cent under groundnut, 5 per cent under cotton, 5 pet cent under 
jowar, 10 per cent under linseed, 5 per cent under coriander and the rest under 
miscellaneous crops. 
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Retail traders which form intermediaries between the whole¬ 
salers and the consumers cater for many of the needs of the 
people. In the past retail shops were small establishments deal¬ 
ing in grocery and provision articles, cloth, and the other neces¬ 
saries of life. Weekly bazars were important centres of retail 
transactions. The rural populace used to buy their requirements 
for the week from the bazars. Petty itinerant traders used to 
sell articles like vegetables, fruits, stationery, cutlery, cloth, 
ready-made clothes, groceries, etc. at the bazars.. Consequently 
retail shops received less patronage from customers. However, 
since the last two decades or so retail shopkeepers have been 
selling varied articles and their volume of sales has gone up. 
During the Work! War II and the following years there was 
rationing of consumers goods, and the distribution of sugar, 
rice, wheat, jowar, bajri, Hour, kerosene and cloth was restricted 
to a few authorised rationing shops. This was due to the heavy 
shortage of consumers goods. This affected the sales at the 
retail shops. The controls were relaxed in 1950. 

A description of the various groups of retail shops in the 
district is given in the following paragraphs. 

Among retail shops, grocery shops are found in largest 
number. In 1963 there were 261 grocery shops engaging 541 
persons in Nanded town. The number of these shops was 30 1 at 
Kandhar, 47 at Mutlkhcd, 75 at Loha, 50 at Dcglur and 8 at 
Karkheli. The kiram merchants at Nanded have an association 
and it has 2+ members. 

Grocers usually sell jowar, bajri, wheat, rice, Utr dal, pulses, 
sugar, gul, oils, hydrogenated oils, spices, condiments, soaps, 
toilets, tea, coffee, tobacco, bidi, confectionary, etc. They pro¬ 
cure the foodgrains from the local wholesalers who, in turn, 
bring them from various centres of trade. Grocers in the dis¬ 
trict obtain their stock-in-trade from Nanded town. As average 
grocer employs a couple of servants who are paid about Rs. 35 
to Rs. 75 per month. 

Though the hulk of the transactions are in cash, a number of 
grocers extend credit facilities. 

Cloth shops stock and sell all kinds of textiles, cotton, woollen 
and silk, such as shirting, coating, saris, dhatars, etc. The shops 
at big towns deal in terylene, dacron, and rayon textile goods. 
Ready-made garments are usually sold in hosiery shops. In 1963 
there were 64 cloth shops and 25 ready-made clothes shops in 
Nanded town, providing employment to 165 and 68 persons, 
respectively. There were 25 cloth dealers at Kandhar, 4 at 
Mudkhcd, 5 at Karkheli, 39 at Dcglur, and 7 at Umri in 1963. 

There were associations of cloth merchants at Nanded and 
Deglur. The doth merchants association at Nanded had 
44 members and that at Deglur, 39. 
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The textile goods are brought from Bombay, Sholapur, Nag¬ 
pur, Ichalkaranji, Malegaon and Madras by railway up to 
Nanded. They are then distributed all over the district from 
Nanded. 

The value of the stock-in-trade of the majority of the shops is 
found to be in the vicinity of Rs. 5,000, but there are a lew large 
shopkeepers who stock goods worth about Rs. 50,000. 

Besides stationery, these shops sell toilet articles, bangles, 
hosiery, pencils, ink, nibs, fountain-pens, cutlery and provision 
goods. The bulk of the articles sold are brought from Bombay 
and Secunderabad. 

There were 63 stationery shops providing employment to 155 
persons at Nanded town in 1963. The smaller merchants stock 
goods worth about Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, whereas the stock with 
bigger shops is worth about Rs. 10/000. The business of these 
shops is brisk during the months of June and July. 

In 1963, there were 33 shops dealing in leather goods which 
provided employment to 42 persons in Nanded town. Some of 
the shops manufacture footwear, besides selling the articles 
manufactured by leather factories. In addition to the local 
varieties, most of the leather goods and footwear are imported 
from Kanpur, Lucknow and Agra. Business is generally slack 
in the rainy season. 

In 1963, there were 16 medical stores employing 38 persons in 
Nanded town. The number of stores was 3 at Kandliar, 4 at 
Deglur, 4 at Dharniahad and 3 at Umri in 1963. The chemists 
and druggists at Nanded town have formed an association. 

All the stores sell allopathic, ayurvedic and unani medicines. 
The ayurvedic medicines are brought from Panvel, Satara and 
Ahmadnagar. Most of the allopathic drugs are imported from 
Bombay, Baroda and Calcutta. The sales, representatives of the 
various pharmaceutical companies book the orders and supply 
medicines to the store-keepers. 

In 1963, there were 66 wood fuel sales depots providing 
employment to 96 persons, and 16 timber marts engaging 
42 persons at Nanded town. Wood fuel shops sell firewood, char¬ 
coal, dried dung-cakes and coal. Nanded is notable for its 
timber mart. 

Timber trade transactions at Kinwat are on a considerable 
scale. The Kinwat and Adilabad ranges of forest arc very rich 
in timber which is assembled at, and then distributed from, 
Kinwat and Boath Road. Firewood is also distributed from the 
Kinwat forests. 

Hardware and building material shops mostly located in big 
towns deal in iron sheets, galvanised iron sheets, bars, angles, 
beams, channels, joints, wires, screws, nails, bamboos, lime, pipes 
and other materials required for building construction, handles. 
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railings, tools, iron implements, iron kitchen ware, locks, paints, 
varnishes and cement. The bigger shopkeepers purchase the 
stock of goods from the manufacturers at Bombay, Calcutta and 
Hyderabad, whereas the smaller ones purchase them from 
wholesale suppliers. The demand for hardware and building 
material is brisk during the fair season and less during the rainy 
season. 

There were 17 hardware shops, and 9 shops dealing in building 
material in Nanded town in 1963. They provided employment 
to 51 and 80 persons, respectively. 

In 1963, there were 5 shops selling metal utensils in Nanded 
town. The utensils sold at these shops comprise brass, copper, 
aluminium and stainless steel ware. A major portion of the 
stock-in-trade is imported from Bombay, Poona and Hyderabad. 
Brass and copper utensils are manufactured on a smaller scale 
in the district by the local tdmbats (brass and copper smiths). 
The retail shopkeepers obtain their stock from local wholesale 
importers. 

Besides these, there are many categories of retail shops selling 
fruits and vegetables, tobacco, cycles and accessories, electrical 
goods, radio sets, watches, photographic goods, hooks, mutton, 
etc, Though they are small in number their total annual turn¬ 
over taken togrher is of considerable magnitude. 

Pedlars arc the counterpart of hawkers in the rural area. 
These itinerant traders in the rural countryside were an im¬ 
portant agency of retail trade in the past. As there were few 
retail shops then, pedlars used to supply most of the articles of 
daily consumption. Besides being familiar with the rural 
population, they used to sell their articles cheaper than the 
shopkeepers. Hence, they received a good patronage from the 
customers. 

However, with the development of trade and increase in the 
number of retail shops and weekly bazars the importance of 
pedlars declined. The villagers prefer to buy from shops and 
bazars. Pedlars are, however, found in all the tahsils of Nanded 
district. 

Some of the pedlars belong to professional classes, such as, 
weavers, oilmen, lutlwai, blacksmiths, silversmiths, gardeners, 
etc. Such pedlars sell the articles prepared by themselves. 
Pedlars, in general, arc found to sell grocery goods, fruits, ice¬ 
cream, vegetables, spices, tea leaves, bread, biscuits, sweetmeats, 
ayurvedic medicines, cloth, saris, ready-made clothes, baskets, 
mats, utensils, grinding stones, and red powder. Barter transac¬ 
tions also fake place. Some of the sellers of utensils exchange 
their articles for old clothes, which they sell after darning and 
washing. 
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Hawkers arc itinerary sellers in towns. They are to be found 
in almost all the municipal towns in this district. But their 
business in all towns except Nanded remains unregulated. The 
Nandcd municipality has regularised the hawking business by 
issuing licences to the hawkers. There were 54 hawkers selling 
fruits, 58 dealing in sweetmeats, 19 dealing in cutlery articles, 
44 in machines, 25 in vegetables, 15 in pan bidi and 9 in biscuits 
in Nanded in 1961. They are required to pay a licence fee of 
Re. 1 per annum. Hawkers using stationary handcarts have to 
pay Rs. 3 and those using animal-drawn vehicles Rs. 10 
per annum. 

Hawkers usually sell fruits, vegetables, bread, biscuits, fish, 
groundnuts, sweetmeat, ready-made clothes, confectionary, 
cutlery, crockery, kerosene, agarbattis, ice-crcams and utensils. 
1 hey obtain their stock-in-trade from the local wholesale dealers 
or from the neighbouring towns. 

In the past bazars were trade centres of great consequence. 
They ranked next to wholesale trade centres. They provided 
the •day-to-day requirements of ihc people in the villages. As 
the number of retail shops was smaller in the past, the rural 
populace was accustomed to make purchases at the weekly 
bazars. They, however, arc gradually losing their former im¬ 
portance firstly because of the increase in the number of retail 
shops and secondly because the development of the means of 
transport has enabled the local retailers to bring the goods from 
distant producers, and make them conveniently available to the 
consumers. 

The important bazar places in Nanded district are given 
below: — 

(1) Nanded, (2) Ardhapur. (3) Mudkhed, (4) Naigaon, 

(5) Kundalwadi, (6) Dharmabad, (7) Hadgaon, (8) Umri, 

(9) Bhokar, (10} Kimvat, (II) Mukhed, (12) Loha, (13) Kand- 

har, (14) Karkheli, (15) Tamsa, (16) Malegaon. 

The commodities, traded at these weekly bazars include 
grocery articles, stationery, cutlery goods, cloth, ready-made 
clothes, foodgrains, cattle, vegetables, fruits, sweetmeats, mats, 
kitchenware, hides, footwear, etc. 

In spite of the decline in their importance as centres of trade, 
fairs still account for a considerable volume of trade. On festive 
occasions a number of itinerary traders display their goods and 
transact brisk sales.. The commodities sold at most of the fairs 
include sweetmeats, fruits, dry fruits, stationery, cutlery, croc¬ 
kery, toys, perfumery, toilet articles, watches, furniture, cloth, 
ready-made clothes,, utensils (of copper, brass, aluminium and 
stainless steel), footwear, tobacco, agricultural implements, ropes, 
cattle, etc. dhe transactions generally take place on cash basis. 

The important places, where fairs are held are given below: 
(I) Deglur, (2) Hottal, (3) Nanded, (4) Ardhapur, (5) Hadgaon, 
(6) Iiimayatnagar, (7) Tamsa, (8) Kini, (9) Kinwat and 
(10) Mahur. 
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The general shortage of consumer goods during the World- 
War 11 made it imperative for the governing authorities to 
adopt the policy of rationing. " As a result, commodities like 
rice, wheat, jowar, bajri, sugar, gul, kerosene and doth were 
distributed through ration shops. Private trade of these com¬ 
modities in the open market was prohibited by law. Restric¬ 
tions were imposed upon the movement of these commodities 
by private agencies. The authorities used to procure these com¬ 
modities under the ‘compulsory levy system’. It was obligatory 
on the part of the producers to give a certain percentage of the 
foodgrains produced to the government. These arrangements 
continued up to 1948. In 1948 the controls were relaxed to a 
certain extent. The levy system was discontinued from 1948. 
As the food situation improved gradually, the governing authori¬ 
ties further relaxed the controls from 1950. This was followed 
by complete decontrol in 1954. 

The food situation was not satisfactory in 1956. Hence limit¬ 
ed controls were reimposed from that year. As a part of this 
policy, fair price shops were opened. The years 1959, 1961, 1962, 
1963 and 1964 witnessed a steep rise in the prices of all food- 
grains. This made it necessary for the Government to launch 
upon a programme of increasing the area of operation of fair 
price shops. The 7,onal system imposed restriction on the move¬ 
ment of foodgrains within particular zones. 

The food situation developed into an unprecedented crisis 
from 1964. Besides the rise in prices, foodgrains disappeared from 
the market because of the expectation of speculative gains. The 
Government of Maharashtra, therefore, decided to impose infor¬ 
mal rationing and monopoly procurement of rice and jowar 
through its agencies. Under the system of procurement the 
Government purchases rice and jowar from the agriculturists at 
the stipulated prices. 

The stipulated prices are, however, much lower than those 
prevailing in the open market. The Government has prohibited 
the sale of rice, jowar and wheat by the producers to rhe traders. 
The Government has reserved a monopoly right of purchasing 
and transporting these commodities by railways. 

Informal rationing, as it is termed, is implemented in the form 
of distribution of the foodgrains and sugar through fair price 
shops. As the State is a deficit area as regards wheat and rice, 
these shops arc of immense importance. Generally one fair price 
shop is allotted for a population of about 2,000 to 3,000. Every 
household is provided with a ration card. The selection of these 
shops is done by the Tahsildar of the tahsil. The Tahs.ildar is 
the competent authority for the issue and cancellation of licences, 
and matters such as verification of accounts, issue of stocks and 
the proper working of shops. The Collector of the district is in 
charge of the implementation of informal rationing. He is also 
charged with the responsibility of procuring foodgrains from the 
district. 
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In April 1963, there were 123 fair price shops in Nanded 
district. At the time of issue of licences preference is given to 
co-operative societies and local bodies. After allotment, an agree¬ 
ment bond is obtained from the shopkeeper along with a security 
deposit of Rs. 50. These shops are supervised and inspected 
periodically by Supply Inspectors who are responsible to the 
Collector. 

Under the present scheme there is complete rationing in 
respect of sugar and informal rationing in respect of rice, jowar 
and wheat. 

Trade associations have emerged as important agencies striving 
to safeguard the interests, of the trading community. Their 
principal objectives are to redress the grievances of ihe members, 
and to mediate in the disputes between the traders and traders, 
or between traders and agricultural sellers. 

However, the growth of trade associations has not been specta¬ 
cular in Nanded district. Nanded is one of the big agricultural 
markets in Maharashtra. There are four associations, of whole¬ 
sale traders in the district, viz., (1) Cotton, Grains and Oil-seeds 
Merchants Association, Nanded, (2) Trade Association, Knndal- 
wadi, (3) Merchants Association, Dharmabad, and (4) Adat 
Vyapari Association, Deglur. 

Besides, there are a few retail traders, associations, such as, 
(I) Cloth Merchants Association, Nanded, (2) Kirana Merchants 
Association, Dharmabad. (3) Cloth Merchants Association, Deg¬ 
lur, (4) Kirana Retail Traders Association, Deglur, (5) Chemists 
and Druggists Association, Nanded, (6) Kirana Merchants Associa¬ 
tion, Nanded, and (7) General Merchants Association, Nanded. 

There was no standardised system of weights and measures in 
the past. The lack of standardisation resulted in multiplication 
of the units. The units of weights and measures differed from 
place to place and also from commodity to commodity. In order 
to evolve a uniform system of weights and measures and to avoid 
confusion the Government of India enacted the Standards of 
Weights and Measures Act in 1956. The Act adopted, the metric 
system* and defined the basic units in terms of rhe decimal 
system. 

The then Government of Bombay enacted the Bombay Weights 
and Measures (Enforcement) Act in 1958 for the enforcement of 
standard units based on metric system in the State. The system 
was, brought into force in 1958 and was scheduled to be fully 
adopted by the end of 1966. 


•The metric system derives its name from the primary unit of measurement 
the metre. The prototype of the metre is maintained at the International Bureau 
of Weights and Measures at Sevres, France. 
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The conversion factors concerning weights, measures, area and 
volume as per the new system are given below:—. 

Length. 

1 Inch=0.0254 metre=2.54 centimetres. 

1 Foot=12 inches=0.3048 metre=30.48 centimetres. 

1 Yard=36 inches=0.9144 metre=91.44 centimetres. 

1 Furlong=660 feet=220 yards = 201.168 metres. 

1 Chain=20.1168 metres. 
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Area. 

1 sq. inch=0.00064515 sq. metre. , 

1 sq. foot=44 sq. inches=0.092903 sq. metre. 

1 sq. yard=9 sq. feet=0.83613 sq. metre. 

1 sq. mile=640 acres=258.999 hectares. 

Volume. 

1 Cubic inch =16.3871 cubic centimetres. 

1 Fluid ounce=28.4132 cubic centimetres. 

1 Gallon=277.420 cuhic inches=4.54596 litres. 

1 Litre = 1000.028 cubic centimetres. 

The metric weights were adopted from 1961-62 in Nanded dis¬ 
trict. At present all the transactions are executed in terms of 
quintals^ and kilograms. 


Ai!3$Q—?3-A 






A-1360—23-B. 



CHAPTER 7—COMMUNICATIONS 


Till the dawn op the twentieth century, there were no made chapter 7, 
roads as such and no lines of uninterrupted traffic for easy trans- Conitminl 
port in Nanded district. Tracks, which were the only means of cation*." 
transport, were deficient almost in all respects. Especially, they introduction. 
were not usable in the rainy season and the traffic used to be 
held up for days together. Little had been done in this regard 
by the then Government. The Government work never went 
beyond the extent of making some temporary repairs and 
renovations. As such, the surface of some roads was covered with 
either loose round stones or coarse gravel, whichever was easily 
available. 

However, in 1915, the construction of Hadgaon-Sibdara Road, 

19.31 km. (12 miles) in length, Basar-Bhaisa Road, 28.97 km. 

(18 miles) in length, which is now transferred to Nizamabad 
district of Andhra Pradesh consequent upon the reorganization 
of States in 1956; and Zahirabad-Nanded road, was completed. 

The Zahirabad-Nanded road proved very useful as it was the 
only line of traffic towards the south. It served as a fairly good 
link of trade and commerce with its approach to Osmanabad and 
Bidar districts. Most of the traffic was carried on along this road. 

By 1939, five more roads were taken up for construction and 
were completed. Of these, Hyderabad-Akola road was the most 
important and opened new horizons of traffic with its run-over 
to Akola district in the north and Secunderabad in the south. 

It helped to open not only new avenues of trade and commerce 
but also extended the area of communications by joining together 
five districts, viz., Akola, Parbhani, Nanded, Osmanabad and 
Nizamabad. Bichkurtda feeder Road, 3.22 km. (2 miles) in 
length, balance portion of Hadgaon-Sibdara Road, 9.65 km. 

(6 miles) long, Narsi-Dichapalli Road 30.58 km. (19 miles) long 
and Loha-Kandhur Road, were the other roads constructed after 
1939. With the construction of these roads diversification of 
traffic was made possible and the field of trade and commerce 
was extended over a wide area. 

During the decade from 1950 and 1960, Gangakhed-Nanded, 
Nagpur-Nanded, Shrigonda-Bhir-Ardhapur-Nanded roads and a 
number of major district roads and village roads were constructed. 
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Development of roads is a sine qua non for the economic 
development of backward regions. Inadequate communication 
facilities were the main bottleneck in the way of development 
of the district prior to the advent of planned economic develop¬ 
ment. With the construction of a network of roads in the district 
this bottleneck would be removed altogether. 

So far as railways are concerned, Nanded district is fairly well 
served. This can be seen from the fact that the proportion of 
railways in the district to the population is the highest in India, 
viz., 23.34 km. (14.5 miles) per 1,00,000 of population, as against 
16.09 km. (10 miles) for the whole of India. The railways thus 
occupy a dominant position in the transport system of the district. 
In the absence of a well-developed and co-ordinated system of 
road transport, railways in the district are the main arteries of 
trade and transport. Laying down of Hyderabad-Godavari 
Valley line proved very beneficial, especially, for the transporta¬ 
tion of agricultural raw materials. 

Mudkhed-Adilabad is the other route which facilitated the 
transportation of forest raw materials to a very great extent. 

Both these routes will go a long way in improving not only 
the economic lot of the masses but also help change radically 
the social! out-look of the tribals that inhabit the district as 
it is said “culture follows communications”. 

Nanded and the adjoining districts of Aurangabad and 
Parbhani are very rich in raw materials. Cotton, the important 
staple crop, is abundantly grown. Visualising the importance of 
these raw materials in the prospective development of the region, 
the erstwhile Hyderabad State undertook the laying down of 
Hyderabad-Manmad Railway line, which later on came to be called 
as the Godavari Valley Railway, which was again renamed as 
Kacheguda-Manmad Railway, so as to enable the transportation 
of the abovementioned raw materials as well as passenger traffic 
which was the necessity of the day. The work of this line was 
completed and it was opened for traffic in 1899. 

This line traverses the district from east to west, having on 
both the sides rich cotton cultivation. Some orchards of banana, 
mosambi, grapes are also seen. The following are the stations on 
this route Limbgaon, Nanded, Mugat, Mudkhed, Sivungaon, 
Umri, Karkheli, Dharmabad and Basar. 

In 1931, Mudkhed-Adilabad line was opened for traffic. Mud¬ 
khed, Bimbri, Bhokar, Therban, Hadgaon Road, Julgaon, Himayat- 
nagar, Sahasrakund, Dhanora, Boath Road and Kinwat are the 
stations on this Sine. It traverses the district from north-east to 
south-west and joins the Godavari Valley line at Mudkhed. The 
total route length falling in Nanded district is 219 km. 

Till 1950, railvvays in the district belonged to the ex-Nizam 
Government, With the regrouping of Indian Railways, railways 
in the Nanded district were grouped under the Central Railway 
and subsequently under the South-Central Railway, 7 
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Nanded being the centre of trade and commerce, is the most 
important station on the Manmad-Kacheguda line, with an 
advantageous situation. Most of the stations on both the lines 
are provided with upper class waiting rooms and class III waiting 
halls, drinking water facilities, etc. 

The following Tables give the passenger and goods traffic Passenger and 
from various stations on Mudkhed-Adilabad and the Godavari Goods Traffic. 
Valley railway lines during the years 1963 and 1964. 

TABLE No. 1. 

Passenger and Goods traffic from various stations on 
Mudkhed-Adiuvbad Railway line during 1963 and 1964. 
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Passengers 

Passengers 

Goods lifted 

Goods lifted 

Names ot Stations 

booked in 

booked in 

in 1963 in 

in 1964 in 


1963 

1964 

quintals 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Ambari .. 

23,865 

24,210 

20,059 

22,049 

Rinwat . . 

85,590 

87,483 

1,98,543 

1,47,654 

Boath Road 

35,914 

36,710 

26,531 

29,811 

Dhanora .. 

20,856 

22,397 

26,350 

28,550 

Sahasrakund 

50,949 

52,836 

58,790 

59,814 

Himayatnagar .. 

58,987 

60,770 

31,805 

32,103 

Julgaon. 

31,856 

33,174 

3,286 

3,981 

Hadgaon Road 

40,356 

40,869 

4,987 

5,656 

Bhokar . . 

64,939 

71,712 

22,803 

24,909 


The commodities traded at these stations are timber and fire¬ 
wood, grains and pulses and plantains. 


TABLE No. 2. 

Passenger and Goods traffic from various stations on 
Godavari Valley Railway line during 1963 and 1964. 



Passengers 

Passengers 

Goods lifted 

Goods lifted 

Names of Stations 

booked in 

hooked in 

in 1963 in 

in 1964 in 


1963 

1964 

quintals 

quintals 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Limhgaon 

77,977 

92,671 



Nanded .. 

7,82,258 

7,77,678 

11,26,969 

10,59,248 

Mueat 

Mudkhed 

77,140 

75,305 

1,76,790 

2,24,788 

21,476 

24,677 

Sivungaon 

33,200 

31,680 

, . 


Umri . 

1,12,197 

1,24,119 

, , 


Karkheli .. 

80,050 

88,822 



Dharmabad 

1,78,113 

1,85,208 

1,01,011 

1,13,210 

Basar 

1,65,967 

1,58,516 


The commodities traded at these stations are grains and pulses, 
cotton-seeds, F. P. C. oil-seeds dry chillis and plantains. 
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Hyderabad - 
Akala Road. 


There is no national highway in Nanded district. There are 
however a few state highways which serve as main arteries of 
traffic connecting important cities and centres of trade. They are 
either asphalted or metalled and are motorable throughout the 
year except for short interruptions. The account of state highways 
is given below, 


This road starts from Nanded and enters Parbhani district at 
22.53 km. (mile No. 14) approximately. It re-enters Nanded 
district at 37.01 km. (mile No. 23) approximately and passes 
through Hadgaon. It leaves Nanded district and enters Yeotmal 
district. The portion of this road from Nanded to Waranga (in 
Parbhani district) forms part of Hyderabad-Akola road. The 
length of this portion is 33.80 km. (21 miles). The length of the 
road from Waranga to Hadgaon is also 33.80 km. (21 miles). 
The' former portion in water bound macadam with a formation 
width of 7.31 metres (24^ and metal width of 3.66 metres (12') as 
a carriage way. It is proposed to lay black topped surface over 
the entire road length, and the work is in progress. 

This road starts from Gangakhed in Parbhani district, and 
enters Nanded district. The road meets Zahirabad-Nanded 
Road at 189.50 km. (mile No. 117/6) at Loha. The total length 
of the road is 9.65 km. (6 miles) up to the district border. 

This road starts from Shrigonda in Ahmadnagar district and 
enters Nanded district touching on its way Nanded, Basmath 
and Ardhapur. It meets Hyderabad-Akola Road at 23.94 km. 
(mile No. 180/3) near Ardhapur. From Ardhapur to Nanded 
it runs concurrent with the Hyderabad-Akola Road. From 
Basmath to Ardhapur the total length of the road, which falls 
in the Nanded district, is 14.48 km. (9 miles). This is a water 
bound macadam road. It is proposed to be black-topped. The 
road has formation width of 7.31 metres (24') and metal width 
of 3.66 metres (12') as carriage way. 


This road starts, from the Hyderabad city and passing through 
Nizamabad district of Andhra Pradesh, enters Nanded district 
at 194/km. (mile No. 121/0). It traverses the district in a 
north-westerly direction and passes through Deglur, Biloli, 
Nanded and Hadgaon tahsils. After running a distance of 
115.87 km. (72 miles) in the district the road leaves Nanded dis¬ 
trict at 310.60 km. (mile No. 193) and enters Parbhani district. 


The road has a width of 7.31 metres (24') with a 3.66 metres 
(12') wide concrete surface in the centre. The sides have a 
tarred surface. 
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The road touches the following places in its stretch: — 

Km. Mile No. 


(1) Deglur—village and 

tahsil. 

(2) Takli village 

(3) Bijoor 

(4) Narsi 

(5) Khairgaon .. 

(6) Naigaon 


(7) Ghungrala .. 

(8) Khahela 

(9) Martalla 

(10) Kakandi . 

(11) Nanded tahsil and 

district place. 


196-94 (122/3) Inspection Bungalow. 

196-34(122) 

218-87 (136) 

229- 13 (142/3) 

230- 93 (143/4) 

233-55 (145/1) Public Works Depart¬ 
ment’s I n s p e ction 
Bungalow. 

243-01 (151) 

251-06(156) 

260-71 (162) 

265-54(165) 

278*42 (173) Travellers’ Bungalow 
and Inspection 
Bungalow. 


The following roads take off from this road— 


Serial 

No. 

Place or point of 
junction 

Name of road 

Category of road 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 

Narsi Village . . i 

229-13 Km. 

(mile No. 142/3). 

Narsi-Bodhan Road 

(Dichapalli-Narsi Road) 

Major District Road. 

2 

Dhanegaon near Nanded 
272-58 Km. 

(mile No. 169,'3). 

Nanded-Malegaon Road 
(Zahirabad-Nanded Road)| 

State Highway. 

3 

Waranga Village 

310-60 Km. 

(mile No. 193). 

Waranga-Hadgaon Road 
(Hadgaon Branch Road). 

Major District Road. 
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This road starts from Zahirabad in Bidar district. Originally 
the road terminated at Malegaon village. Later it was connect¬ 
ed to Zahirabad via Udgir and Ahmadpur, as a branch off-take 
road from the Hyderabad-Sholapur Road. The road enters 
Nanded district at 160.93 km. (mile No. 100/0) and traverses in 
north-easterly direction passing through Kandhar and Nanded 
tahsils. It joins the Hyderabad-Akola road at 272.58 km. (mile 
No. 169/3 of Hyderabad-Akola road). The total length of this 
road in the district is 53.11 km. (33 miles). The road is water- 
bound-macadam and is proposed to be black-topped. 

The road touches the following places in its stretch— 


Name of the Village 

Mileage 

j ^ 

Km. Mile 
No. No. 


(1) Malegaon 

162*54 101 

Inspection Bungalow, 

P. W. D. 

(2) Malkoli 

170*59 (106) 

Inspection Bungalow, 
P. W. D. 

(3) Loha 

181*85(113) 


(4) Pardi 

185*07 (115) 


(5) Karegaon 

188*29 (117) 


(6) Bhikar Savangi.. 

193*12(120) 


(7) Sonekhed 

196*34(122) 

Inspection Bungalow, 

P. W. D. 

(8) Jamapuri 

201*17(125) 


(9) Vasarni 

212*43 (132) 

Inspection Bungalow, 

P. W. D. 


There are neither any important rivers, nor any note-worthy 
big streams crossing this road. It is motorable throughout the 
year. 

The following roads are either crossed by it or take off from 
it: — 


Place or point of junction 

Name of road 

Category of road 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) Dharegaon near Nanded at 
229*13 Km. (Mile No. 142/3). 

Hyderabad-Akola Road .. 

State Highway. 

(2) Loha at 181-85 Km. (mile 
No. 113). 

Loha-Palam-Gangakhed 

Road. 

State Highway. 

(3) Loha at 181‘85 Km. (mile 
No. 113). 

Loha-Kandhar Road 

Major District Road. 
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This is a branch road and emanates from the Hyderabad- 
Akola road at km. 310.60 (mile No. 193/0). It runs in a north¬ 
easterly direction and terminates at Hadgaon passing through 
Hadgaon tahsil. The total length of the road in the district is 
28.97 km. (18 miles). The road has a water-bound-macadam sur¬ 
face. The top width at the formation level is 7.31 metres (24') 
with a metal belt, 3.66 metre (12') wide at the centre. 

The road touches the following places in its stretch— 


Name of Village 

Mile No. 

(1) Waranga 

1-61 Km. (1) 

(2) C-honcha 0-40 Km. (2 Fr. away) .. 

(3) Sibdara 0-20 Km. (1 Fr. away) .. 

8-04 Km. (5) 

12-87 Km. (8) P. W. D. Inspection 

Bungalow. 

(4) Ambala 0-80 Km, (4 Fr. away) .. 

25-75 Km. (16) P. W. D. Inspection 

Bungalow. 

.. The road terminates 

(5) Hadgaon 

here. 

i 


Bridges and Rwers on Hadgaon Branch Road .—A description 
of those rivers and bridges which this road crosses in its stretch 
is given in the table of bridges and causeways (Table No. 7). 

This road takes oif from the Hyderabad-Akola Road which is 
a State Highway. It is motorable except during heavy rains. 

The construction of this road was undertaken between the 
years 1915 and 1929. The road takes off from the State Highway 
connecting Hyderabad with Adilabad in Andhra Pradesh. The 
road starts from Dichpalli in Nizamabad district in Andhra 
Pradesh and enters Nanded district at 57.94 km. (mile No. 36/0). 
It traverses in a westerly direction up to 88.51 km. (mile No. 55) in 
the district where it joins Hyderabad-Akola road at 229.13 km. 
(mile No. 142/3). After running a distance of 30.58 km. 
(19 miles) it terminates at Narsi Village in Biloli tahsil. 

It has a water-bound-macadam surface. The width at the 
road formation level is 6.40 m. (2T) with a metal belt 3.66 m. 
(\2 r ) wide at the centre. Except during heavy rains the road is 
motorable throughout the year. 

The road touches the following places in its run— 


Name of village 

Mile No. 

(1) Yesgi . 

(2) Babli village 0-40Km. (2 furlongs) 
away. 

(3) Biloli . 

59-55 Km. (37) 

64-37 Km. (40) 

69-20 Km. (43) P. W. D. Inspection 

Bungalow. 

(4) Kesarlai 

75-64 Km. (47) 

(5) Talni 0-80 Km. (4 furlongs) away.. 

82-08 Km, (51) 

(6) Lohgaon. 

85-29 Km. (53) 
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Kandhar 
Branch Road. 


Bhohar- 
Nanded Road. 


Hadgaon- 
Tamsa Road. 


Other District 
Roads. 


The construction of this road was started in 1921 and was 
completed in 1939. It takes off from the Zahirabad-Nanded 
road at 183.06 km. (mile No. 113/6) near Loha village. It runs 
in a south-westerly direction in the district and terminates at 
Kandhar village. The length of the road is 11.26 km. (7 miles). 
It has a water-bound macadam surface with a width of 7.31 m. 
(24 / ) at road formation level and a metal-belt 3.66 m. (12') wide 
at the centre. 

The road touches the following places in its stretch— 


Name of village Mile No. 


(1) Loha0-20 Km. (1 Furlong away).. 1-61 Km. (I) P. W. D. Inspection 

Bungalow. 

(2) Kiroda 0'40 Km. (2 Furlongs away) 6-44 Km. (4) 

(3) Kandhar .. .. .. .. 11-26 Km. (7) Travellers’Bungalow. 


This road starts from the railway line crossing adjacent to 
Bhokar village and runs in a westerly direction. It terminates 
at its junction with the Hyderabad-Akola Road, a State High¬ 
way, at 287.87 km (mile No. 178/7). It is a metalled road and 
is motorable throughout the year. It crosses the river Sita at 
14.48 km. (mile 9). 

The road emanates from Hadgaon and traverses in a southerly 
direction up to Tamsa, where it terminates. It is a metalled 
road and is open for traffic throughout the year. 

The following table gives a tahsilwise fist of Other District 
Roads in Nandcd district: — 

TABLE No. 4 


Other District Roads in Nanded District 


Name of Road 

Length 

Length 
included 
in other 
roads 

Net 

length 

New 

length 

Remarks 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(.4) Kinwat Tahsil 

Km./Miles 

Km./Miles 

1 

Km./Miles 

Km./Miles 

Km./Miles 

1. Kapti-A n j a n i- 
Papalwadi Road, 

12-98 

(8-06) 

* ' 

12-87 

(8-00) 

12-87 

(8-00) 


2. Sarkhani-U m r i- 
Mandvi-G h u t i- 
Kinwat Road. 

53-11 

(33-00) 

4-83 

(3-00) 

48-28 

(30-00) 

48-28 

(30-00) 


3. U n k e s h w a r- 
Approach Road. 

6-44 

(4-00) 

* • 

6-44 

(4-00) 

6-44 

(4-00) 


4. Sahasrakund Pail¬ 
way Station to 
Sahasrakund fall. 

6-44 

(4-00) 

• • 

6-44 

(4-00) 

6-44 

(4-00) 

. 
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TABLE No. 4— contd. 
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Other District Roads in Nanded District— contd. 


Name of Road 

(1) 

Length 

(2) 

Length 
included 
in other 
roads 

(3) 

Net 

length 

(4) 

New 

length 

(5) 

Remarks 

(6) 

(B) Hadgaon Tahsil 

Km./Miles 

Km./Miles 

Km./Miles 

Km./Miles 

Km,/Mile8 



5. Neogha-W a k i 
(Joining to Shem- 

1609 

(10-00) 

•• 

16-09 

(10-00) 

16-09 

(10-00) 


bul-Pimpri) Road. 




6. Kamari-Pota Road 

11-26 

(7-00) 


11-26 
(7-00) 

11-26 

(7-00) 


7. Tamsa-K a n d a 1 i 
Road. 

14-48 

(9-00) 

•• 

14-48 

(9-00) 

14-48 

(9-00) 


8. Loha-Sawargaon 

20-92 

, , 

20-92 

20-92 

1-61 

Road. 

(13-00) 


(13-00) 

(13-00) 

(one mile) 
in Nanded 
Tahsil. 

(C) Bhokar Tahsil 





9. Bhokar-Kini-Palaj 

20-92 

6-44 

14-48 

14-48 


Road. 

(13-00) 

(4-00) 

(9-00) 

(9-00) 


10. Sirur-Matul Road 

16-09 

(10-00) 


16-09 

(10-00) 

16-09 

(10-00) 


11. Mukhed-Dhokar 

19-31 


19-31 

19-31 

1-61 

Road. 

(12-00) 


(12-00) 

(12-00) 

(one mile) 
in Nanded 
Tahsil. 

(Z>) Nanded Tahsil 





12. Loha-Sawargaon- 

1-61 


1-61 

1-61 

20-92 

Manatha Road. 

13. Mukhed-Bhokar 

(1-00) 


(1-00) 

1-61 

(1-00) 

1-61 

(13 miles) 
in Had¬ 
gaon Tah¬ 
sil. 

19-31 

Road. 

(1-00) 


(1-00) 

(1-00) 

(12 miles) 
in Bhokar 
Tahsil. 

14- Mukhed-Shemboh- 
Patnur Road. 

16-09 

(10-00) 

•• 

16-09 

(10-00) 

16-09 

(10-00) 

15. Malkotha-Pimpal- 
gaon Road. 

11-26 

(7-00) 

•* 

11-26 

(7-00) 

11-26 

(7-00) 


16. Rati-Malegaon 
Road. 

28-97 

(18-00) 

•• 

28-97 

(18-00) 

28-97 

(18-00) 


(E) Kandhar Tahsil. 






17. Sonkhed-Sheori- 
Penur Road. 

12-87 

(8-00) 

-• 

12-87 

(8-00) 

12-87 

(8-00) 


lb. Astur-Malakoli- .. 

30-58 

4-83 

25-75 

25-75 


Kandhar Road. 

(19-00) 

(3-00) 

(16-00) 

(16-00) 


19. Kandhar-Osman- 
nagar Road. 

16-89 

(10-50) 


16-89 

(10-50) 

16-89 

(10-50) 


20. Kowtha-Kathkal- 

8-04 


8-04 

8-04 

12-87 

amber-Kolambi- 
Krishnur Road. 

(5-00) 


(5-00) 

(5-00) 

(8 miles) 
in Biloli 
Tahsil. 

21. Phuibel-D i g r a s- 

16-09 


16-09 

16-09 

6-44 

Jamb (Bk.) Road. 

(10 00) 


(10-00) 

(10-00) 

(4 miles) 
in Miikhed 
Tahsil. 

22. Sonkhed-Martala- 
Road (meets S. H. 

19-31 

(12-00) 

•• 

19-31 

(12-00) 

19-31 

(12-00) 

No. 1). 
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TABLE No. 4— contd. 


Other District Roads in Nanded District — contd. 


Name of Road 

Length 

Length 

included 

Net 

New 

Remarks 


in other 

length 

length 




roads 




(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(F) Deglur Tahsil 

Km./Miles 

i 

Km./Miles 

Km./Miles. 

Km./Miles 

Km./Miles 

23. Deglur-B e 1 u r- 

33-80 

8-04 

25-75 

25-75 


Malegaon-Mane- 
gaon Road. 

(21-00) 

(5-00) 

(16 00) 

(16-00) 

1 

24. Salgaon-Tamblur- 

19-31 


19-31 

19-31 


Narangal-Chain- 
pur ("meets S. H. 

(12-00) 


(12-00) 

(12-00) 


No. 1). 






( G) Mukhed Tahsil 
25. Phulbel-D i g r a s- 

6-44 


6-44 

6-44 

16-09 

Jamb (Bk.) Road. 

(4-00) 


(4*00) 

i 

(4-00) 

(10 miles) 
in Kandhar 






Tahsil. 

26. Barahalli-Rajur .. 

14-48 

, . 

14-48 

14-48 


Road. 

(9-00) 


(9-00) 

(9-00) 


27. Mukhed-Jaur- . . 

37-01 

11-26 

25-75 

25-75 

8-04 

Deglur Road. 

(23-00) 

(7-00) 

(16-00) 

(16-00) 

(5 miles) 
in Deglur 






Tahsil. 

(TT) Biloli Tahsil 

28. Kowtha-Kathal- 

12-87 


12-87 

12-87 

8-04 

amber-KoIambi- 

(8-00) 


(8-00) 

(8-00) 

(5 miles) 

Krishnur Road. 


in Kandhar 

29. Kundalwadi-Do- 

45-06 



45-06 

Tahsil. 

. . 

45-06 


gaon-Warwad 

Road (Joining to 
S. H. No. 1). 

(28-00) | 


(28*00) 

i 

(28-00) 


Grand Total of Roads 

525-61 

35-40 

i 

i 

494*87 

494-87 



(326-60) 

(22-00) 

(307-50) 

(307-50) 



In addition to the Other District Roads given in the table the 
following are the newly constructed Other District Roads. 

The road starts from the Narsi village and terminates at 
Mukhed village. It crosses the river Manar in its stretch at 
16.09 km (mile number 10/0). This road is metalled and is 
open for traffic throughout the year. 

The road enters Nanded district near the village Injegaon. It 
runs in a north-westerly direction and terminates at Kinwat 
village. It is metalled and is motorable throughout the year. 

This road starts from the local fund road in Bhokar tahsil 
and runs in a south-westerly direction. It terminates at Umri 
village. This is a metalled road and is motorable throughout 
the year. ° 
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Vehicles in the towns of Nanded district are of four categories 
and are classified according to the motive power used for their 
locomotion viz., motors, cycles, tongas and bullock-carts. A list 
of vehicles in towns in Nanded district is given below: — 


TABLE No. 5. 

Vehicles in towns in Nanded district- 


Name of Municipal 
Town 

Number of 
Motors 

Number of 
Bicycles 

Number of 
Rikshaws 

Number of 
Bullock-Carts 

(!) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(1) Umri 

1 

7 


51 

(2) Nanded .. 

14 

3,492 

283 

290 

(3) Kandhar .. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

(4) Dharmabad 

4 

78 

. . 

255 

(5) Kundalwadi 

4 

. . 

. . 

25 

(6) .Kinwat 

7 



165 

(7) Biloli 

3 

200 

. . 

300 

(8) Mudkhed., 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

(9) Hadgaon .. 

>» 

if 

ti 

it 

(10) Deglur 

»» 

it 

it 

n 

(11) Mukhed 

»> 

- 

it 

tt 


The table below gives the road mileage in the municipal 
towns of Nanded district. 


TABLE No. 6. 

Road mileage in the Municipal Towns in Nanded District. 


Name of the Municipality 

(1) 

Metalled 

length 

(2) 

Unmetalled 

length 

(3) 

Total 

(4) 


Km. M. F. 

Km. M. F. 

Km. M. F. 

(1) Umri 

2-11(1 2i) 

1-00(0 5i) 

3-22 (2 0) 

(2) Nanded 

29-97 (18 4) 

14-48 (9 0) 

44-25 (27 4) 

(3) Kandhar .. 

3-22 (2 0) 

3-22 (2 0) 

6-44 (4 0) 

(4) Dharmabad .. 

2-40(1 4) 

4-02 (2 4) 

6-44(4 0) 

(5) Kundalwadi 

(6) Mudkhed 

N.A. 

6-44(4 0) 

6-44 (4 0) 

(7) Kinwat 

. , 

6-44(4 0) 

6-44 (4 0) 

(8) Biloli 

5-23 (3 2) 

4-83 (3 0) 

4-83 (3 0) 

(9) Deglur 

2-81 (1 6) 

8-04(5 0) 
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Ashna Bridge. Do. .. Sangvi village on up stream and Kamtha village on down stream, 

0-40 Km. (2 fur.) away on down stream side. 



Number of spans and length Width of roadway Average height Type of construction Total cost The year of 

of bridge construction 
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Number of spans and length Width of roadway Average height Type of construction Total cost The year of 

of bridge construction 
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The scheme of nationalisation of passenger transport services 
was started as early as 1932 by the erstwhile State of Hyder¬ 
abad. The State Transport for the Marathwada region with 
headquarters at Aurangabad came into existence after the 
trifurcation of the erstwhile Hyderabad State. After the re¬ 
organization of States in November 1956, the operations in 
Marathwada were looked after by a separate department under 
the then Government of Bombay. It was called the Transferred 
Road Transport Undertakings Department. In 1961 the Depart¬ 
ment was abolished and State Transport, (Marathwada), 
Aurangabad, along with the State Transport Services in Vidar- 
bha region were amalgamated with the Bombay State Road 
Transport Corporation, After the amalgamation of the three 
State Transport Services, the department was renamed as the 
Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation. The table 
below shows the routes and the number of return trips, route, 
mileage, and the average number of passengers travelled per 
day and per route. 

TABLE No. 8. 


Routes and Mileage in Nanded District 








Number of 

Serial 

Route 

Distance 


Number 

ol' trips 

persons 

travelled 




No. 




Up 

Down 

per day 
(average) 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

(3) 

(6) 



Km. M. 

F. 




i 

Nanded-Nizams agar 

150-47 (93 

4) 

5 

5 

1,542 

2 

Nizamsagar-Dcglur 

67 59 (42 

0) 

1 

1 

128 

3 

Deplur-Nanded 

82-88 (51 

4) 

1 

1 

102 

4 

Nandcd-Birhkonda 

102-19 (63 

4) 

1 

1 

193 

5 

Nanded-Biloli . . 

65-17 (40 

4) 

1 

1 

195 

6 

Nandcd-Ratholli 

66-98 (41 

5) 

2 

9 

241 

7 

Biloli-Dcglur . . 

47-67 (29 

5) 

1 

1 

77 

a 

Nanded-Kandhar 

51 -90 (32 

2) 

4 

4 

3S() 

9 

Nanded-Barul 

50-29 (31 

2) 

2 

2 

180 

10 

Barul-Loha 

41-23 (25 

5) 

1 

1 

95 

11 

Loh a-G ancakhed 

43-65 (27 

1) 

3 

3 

323 

12 

Gangakhcd-Nandcd . . 

81-27 (50 

41 

2 

2 

260 

13 

Nanded-Loha 

37-41 (23 

2) 

1 

1 

76 

14 

Loha-Kandhar 

14-28 (8 

7) 

3 

3 

245 

15 

Nandcd-Akola . . 

215-65 (134 

0) 

n 

2 

317 

16 

Nanded-Kanerpaon 

112-85 (70 

11 

4 

4 

961 

17 

Kanergaon-Hinpoli 

27-56 (17 

') 

i 

1 

63 

18 

Hinpoli-Nandcd 

86-49 (55 

6) 

2 

2 

284 

19 

Nanded-Hodgaon 

62-76 (39 

0) 

6 

6 

707 

20 

Nanded-Ardhapur 

16-89 (10 

4) 

3 

3 

153 

21 

Suburban for Avurvedic 

8-04 (5 

0) 

3 

3 

19 


College. 





22 

Suburban tor Peoples 

20-92 (13 

0) 

2 

2 

16 


College. 

31-78 (19 





23 

Latur-Latur Road 

61 

1 

1 

53 

24 

Nanded-Bhoker 

45-06 (28 

0) 

1 

1 

69 

25 

Nanded-Umri . . 

70-61 (43 

7) 

3 

3 

290 

26 

Nandcd-Mukbed 

76-64 (47 

3) 

1 

1 

60 


A-1360—24-B. 
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TABLE No. 8— contd. 

Routes and Mileage in Nanded District— contd. 







Number of 




Number of trips 

persons 

Serial 

Routes 

Dist ance 

--- 

--- 

travelled 

No. 



Up 

Down 

per dav 






(average) 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



Km. M. F. 




27 

Mukhed-BiloJj 

42-44 (26 3) 

1 

1 

31 

28 

Nanded-Latur . . 

133-18 (84 0) 

3 

3 

710 

29 

N anded-Ambejogai 

133-77 (83 1) 

I 

1 

283 

30 

Nandcd-IJidar . 

207-60 (126 0) 

1 

1 

445 

31 

Nanded-Udgir 

114-66 (71 2) 

1 

1 

238 

32 

Nanded-Jintoor 

137-59 (85 4) 

2 

2 

513 

33 

Nanded* at h 

45-46 (28 2) 

3 

3 

288 


For the proper maintenance of the vehicles, State Transport is 
having garages and work-shops where services like oiling, greas¬ 
ing and cleaning are provided. As a precautionary measure, 
every vehicle is sent for check-up and inspection to the Divisional 
Workshop after it completes the run of 19320 km. (12,000 miles). 

There is a State Transport Division recently established at 
Nanded. The number of vehicles allotted to Nanded depot is 32. 
A workshop is attached to the depot. 

For the convenience of the travelling public, the Corporation 
has provided the following amenities, A spacious bus station 
is constructed at Nanded, with refreshment rooms, hook-stalls, 
pan-shops etc. A number of wayside shelters are also provided 
at the following places: 

(1) Ardhapur, (2) Balapur, (3) Kandhar, (4) Naigaon, 

(5) Killari, (6) Kballat, (7) Janpuri, (8) Sonkhed, (9) Doha, 

(10) Malegaon, (11) Waranga, (12) Mahalgaon, (13) Kanergaon, 

(14) Hadgaon and (15) Bavar-Shivda. 

The following amenities are provided to the State transport 
staff: Housing accommodation, maintenance of a dispensary at 
the divisional and sub-divisional places where free medical aid 
is. provided ; purchase of sports material for the recreation of 
the employees and encouragement to sports, arrangement of 
inter-zonal matches, distribution of prizes etc. 

There is a separate union of workers of the State Transport 
recognized by the Corporation. It is affiliated to the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress. 

A quarterly hulletine in Marathi is published and is distribut¬ 
ed among workers free of charge. 
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The transport of goods in the Nanded district is undertaken 
both by public and private agencies. The total number of 
vehicles under both these agencies is 160, out of which 14 are 
private carriers. The number of private operators is eight. 

Usually general merchandise is transported in public carriers. 
Specific goods, as mentioned in the permit, are carried in private 
carriers. 

As regards freight charges no fixed schedule of rates is pres¬ 
cribed by the Regional Transport Authority. 

Besides the goods traffic, there are stage carriage private 
operators. The total number of such private operators is four 
and the number of vehicles under their control is ten. 

There are no contract carriage operators or contract carriage 
vehicles in Nanded district. 

There are no Government ferry services under the Zilla 
Parishad of Nanded district. There are, however, seasonal ferry 
services operated hy private agencies. They use their own 
vessels for crossing rivers. 

The following statement shows the tahsil-wise list of villages 
where seasonal ferry services arc operated. 

(1) Nanded Tahsil: 

(1) Wahegaon, (2) Kalhal, (.3) Amdura, (4) Pimpalgaon 
(Misri), (5) Sangtirth and (6) Khiyada. 

(2) Bliokar Tahsil: 

(1) Bhaigaon, (2) Balegaon, (3) Bijegaon and (4) Kawal- 
guda. 

(3) Kandhar Tahsil : 

(1) Anteshwar, (2) Shewdi, (3) Pcnoor, (4) Bilsangvi and 
(5) Yelli. 

(4 ) Biloli Tahsil: 

(1) Takli, (2) Badbada, (3) Manoor, (4) Izatgaon, (5) Bale¬ 
gaon, (6) Sategaon, (7) Sangavi, (8) Hussa. 
(9) Raher, (10) Chirli, (11) Digras, (12) Padathadi. 
(13) Parda Kd., (14) Babli. (15) Shclgaon, 
(16) Beloor. (17) Sangaon, (18) Naigaon, (19) Nagni. 

(5) Hadgaon Tahsil: 

(1) Dolan, (2) Sirpalli, (3) Mangrool. (4) Polaspoor, 
(5) Kotha, (6) Dighi, (7) Gherapur, (8) Waranglakh. 
(9) Dhotra. (10) Kothala. (11) Balegaon, (12) Karodi, 
(13) Kaleshwar, (14) Pewa, (15) Banchincholi, 
(16) Gorlegaon, (17) Watcgaon, (18) Unchegaon, 
(19) Babli, (20) Gurpalli, (21) Hardaf, (22) Pimper- 
khed. (23) Chendkapoor, (24) Dhanora, (25) Sapri, 
(26) Manola Kd., (27) Manola Satwai, (28) Talni, 
(29) Shinoor, (30) Wakli, (31) Unchegaon (Desh- 
mukh). 
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(6) Kinwat Tahsil: 

(1) Digdi, (2) Kupti, (3) Shinoor, (4) Dhanora Koral, 
(5) Kinwat, (6) Penda, (7) Unakdco, (8) Pardi, 
(9) Golapeth, (10) Khambala, (11) Rampur, 

(12) Dhanora, (13) Bondgavan, (14) Saiphal, (15) 
Koli, (16) Saturwadi, (17) Takli, (18) Padsa, (19) 
Lanji, (20) Khasbag, (21) Shekhapoor, (22) Kcroli, 
(23) Neer, (24) Hadsani, (25) Rui, (26) Hingani, 
(27) Kulemar Digdi. 

There is a separate Division of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department for Nandcd district. Besides the head office at 
Nanded, there are a number of sub-post offices, combined post 
and telegraph offices and branch offices at different places. 
They are given in the following table on tahsil-wise basis. 


TABLE No. 9. 

Tahsil-wise list of Posts and Telegraph Offices in 
Nanded District 


Sub-officu 

Combined Post 
and Telegraph 
Office 

Branch Offices 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



(1) Nanded Tahsil 

(1) Ardhapuv 
(EDSO). 

(2) Sarafa Post 
Office. 

(1) Mudkhed 
Station. 

(2) Nanded .. 
Town, 

(1) Bctmogra, (2) Oegaon, (>) Dhoki, (4) Kamtha 
Bk., (5) Kapri Bk., (6) Lohan, (7) Litr.bg ion. 
(8) Malegaon, (9) Marlak, (10) Neen’gaon, 
(II) Pimpalgaon Mahadec, (12) Rathi, 

(13) Tuppa, (14) Vishmipuri, (IS) Wadi Bk. 
(16) Waghi, (17) Ashti, (18) Barad, 

(19) Betnber, (20) Bboshi, (21) Dcgaon, 

(22) Kanieri, (23) Karlakalan, (24) Malkawiha, 
(25) Mendka, (26) Mugat, (27) Ncwgba, 

(28) Robi Pimpalgaon, (29) Sindhi, (30) 
Shemboti, (31) Therban, (32) Walki Kd. 



(2) Bhokar Tahsil 

Nil 

(1) Bhokar ; .. 

(2) Umri. 

(1) Deori Bk.. (2) Digras, (3) Ghori, (4) Kandhi, 
(5) KandhiBk , (6) Kini, (7) Loha, (81 Mirtol, 
(9) Palaj, (10) Sonari, (11) Talegaon, 

(12) Umri Jagir, (13) Waipana, (14) Hilda, 
(15) Bholsa, (16) Gorta, (17) Manoor, 
(18) Somthana, (19) Talegaon. 



(3) Deglur Tahsil 

(1) Deglur 


(1) Aiklahara, (2) Alkali, (3) Aim, (4) Bhulan- 
Hipparga, (5) Banegaon, (6) Hotel, (7) Khana- 
pur, (8) Loni, (9) Malegaon, (10) Ma-khei, 
(11) Moferga, (12) Narangal Kalan, (13) Sone- 
gaon, (14) Shahpur, (15) Salcgaon, (16) Tad- 
khel, (17) Temloor, (18) Wazar. 
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TABLE No. 9 — contd . 


Communi¬ 

cations. 

Posts and 
Telegraphs. 


Tahsil-wise list of Posts and Telegraph Offices in 
Nanded District— contd . 


Sub-office 

(1) 

Combined Post 
and Telegraph 
Office 
(2) 

Branch Offices 

(3) 



(4) Kandhar Tahsil 

(1) Kandhar 

(1) Kandhar .. 

(2) Loha. 

1, 

. 

(1) Ambalga, (2) Bacholi, (3) Chikali, (4) Pan- 
bhosi, (5) Pangra, (6) Phoolbel, (?) Sangvi- 
rnangal, (8) Barool, (9) Umraj, (10) Wakrad, 
(11) Katkalniba, (12) Ashtoor, (13) Dhanpuri 
(14) Koila, (13) Kalamber, (16) Malkoli, 
(17) Malegaon, (18) Osniannagar, (19) Pai- 
noor, (20) Rirangaon, (21) Shewdi, (22) Shir- 
dhone, (23) Sonkhed, (24) Taiki. 

(5) Biloli Tahsil 

(1) Biloli. 

(2) Naigaon. 

(3) Kundahvadi 
(EDSD). 

(4) Karkheli 
(EDSD). 

Dharmabad . . 

i 

(1) Adampur, (2) Alundi, (3) Arli, (4) Badur, 
(3) Baikoni Bk., (6) Degaon, (?) Dungaon, 
(8) Kasarli, (9) Karlakalan, (10) Laghol, 
(11) Rahair, (12) Sanoti, (13) Sagroti, 

(14) Talni, (13) Goglegaon, (16) Aitala, 
(17) Bolsakalan, (18) Chincholi, (19) Dhanora, 
(20) Golegaon, (21) Jarikot, (22) Mangnali, 
(23) Badbada, (24) Bijur, (25) Daigaon, 
(26) Gadga, (27) Ghungral, (28) Halda, 
(29) Kahela, (30) Kattur, (31) Kolambi, 
(32) Koklegaon, (33) Kantha, (34) Kushnoor, 
(35) Lohgaon, (36) Manjram, (37) Mohgaon, 
(38) Narsi, (39) Sujlegaon, (40) Wuka. 

(6) Mukhed Tahsil 

(!) Mulched, 

(2) Mukramabad. 


(1) Chandola, (2) Pale, (3) Paithwadaj, 
(4) Tembhurni, (5) Ambalga, (6) Barahalli, 
(7) Dabka Gundopani, (8) Gojegaon, 
(9) Jahoor, (10) Kawalgaon, (II) Karadkhed, 
(12) Rajura Bk., (13) Rawangaon, (14) Wad- 
gaon, (15) Walaj, (16) Younti. 

(7) Kinwat Tahsil 

(1) Mandvi. 

( 2 ) Mahur. 

Kinwat 

(1) Ambari, (2) Apparaopeth, (3) Bhishi, 
(4) Bolri Bk., (5) Chikhii, (6) Dhanora, 
(7) Ghuti, (8) Kosmat, (9) Mandvi, (10) More- 
gaon, (II) Nandgaon, (12) Shivni. 

(13) Chinchkhed, (14) Delhi, (15) Jawarla, 
(16) Kanki, (17) Karanji, (18) Lakbmapur, 
(19) Gondwadsa, (20) Patoda, (21) Un>ii, 
(22) Sindkhed, (23) Wat, (24) Asbta, 
(25) Degri, (26) Hadsani, (27) Hingri, 
(28) Kupti, (29) Tulsi, (30) Wanola, 

(8) Hadgaon Tahsi! 

(1) Hadgaon. 

(2) Tamsa 
(EDSD). 

Himayat Nagar 

(1) Bhetegaon, (2) Chincbgavan, (3) Gorlegaon, 
(4) Hardaf, (5) Hastara, (6) Kavvna (7) Koli, 
(8) Manatha, (9) Newgha, (10) Pimperkhela, 
(1!) Pulsa, (12) Rui, (13) Sarad, (14) Talnj, 
(15) Tclang, (16) Unchegaon, ' 1 7) Unchegacn 
Bk., (18) Dudhad, (19) Isaiapur, (20) Jawal- 
gaon, (,21) Khadki, (22) Mangrul, (23) Siran- 
jani, (24) Sirsam, (25) Suna, (26) Wirsani. 
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The telegraph and telephone system (lines, wire and •internal 
equipment) in Nanded district were before the reorganisation of 
States, in Andhra circle, and in the Telegraph Engineering 
Division, Hyderabad. These systems were transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Postmaster-General, Bombay, in June 1961, 
and placed under the control of the Divisional Engineer, Bom¬ 
bay. The headquarters of the telephone sub-division is at 
Aurangabad. An officer belonging to the class II service, 
designated as Sub-divisional Officer, Phones, is put in charge of 
the sub-divisional office with headquarters at Aurangabad. 

The department proposes to open Public Call Offices and Call 
Offices at all the places which are having a population of 5,000 
or more. 

The new Public Call Offices/Call Offices are proposed to he 
opened at the following places; (1) Kundalwadi, (2) Mulched, 
(3) Biloli, (4) Deglur, (5) Hadgaon, (6) Kandhar, (7) Loha. 

There are four trunk line alignments from Nanded as given 
below: — 

(a) Nanded to Aurangabad and Manmad, 

(&) Nanded to Secunderabad, 

(c) Nanded to Mukhed and Adilabad, 

(d) Nanded to Nirmal. 

Below is given the description of the telephone system exist¬ 
ing in Nanded district. 

(i) Nanded.—This is a 300 line 40v non-multiple Central Board 
telephone exchange. The capacity of this exchange was 
increased in April 1961. It has at present 214 main connections 
and 12 extensions. 

(ii) Dharmabad.—'This is a 100 line magnets telephone ex¬ 
change having 20 main connections and 1 extension. 

(iii) Kinwat.—It is a 100 line magnets exchange with 16 main 
connections and 2 extensions. 

The Government of India have started the Rural Broadcast¬ 
ing Scheme. The Directorate of Publicity is in charge of the 
administration and execution of the scheme. The Directorate 
provides the radio sets under the scheme and also provides for 
the maintenance and repairs of the sets. The Community Radio 
sets can be had by a’Grampanchayat or by a municipality on 

payment of Rs. 175 for a dry battery set and Rs. 150 for an elec¬ 
tric set. In the case of dry battery sets, the party concerned is 

required to pay an additional amount of Rs. 60 which includes 

the expenditure over battery set and the licence fee. These 
radio sets are meant exclusively for the use of the public and 
the parties concerned are required to tune radio programmos 
relayed from the A.I.R. and especially the programmes for the 
villagers and workers. 
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The fallowing statement gives the tahsil-wise list of villages in 
which the community radio sets are installed: — 


Tahsil Names of villages in which community radio sets 

are installed 


(1) Kinwat .. (1) Isalapur, (2) Mandva, (3) Mahor, (4) Apparao- 

peth, (5) Mandvi, (6) Walki Bk., (7) Kupti, 
(8) Kosmet. 

(2) Kandhar .. (1) Phulbel, (2) Loha, (3) Dhanora, (4) Osman- 

nagar, (5) Halda, (6) Penur, (7) Karegaon,, 
(8) Joshi Sangvi, (9) Bhukmari, (10) Wakhrad, 
(11) Adgaon, (12) Shirdhon, (13) Umra, 

(14) Wadepuri. 

(3) Hadgaon .. (1) Kamari, (2) Choramba, (3) Pimparkhedi, 

(4) Jawalgaon, (5) Sar Samb, (6) Asht, 
(7) Marlegaon, (8) Talang, (9) Kedar Guda, 
(10) Walki Kd., (11) Kawana, (12) Warwat, 
(13) Barshivala, (14) Rawangaon (Tamsa), 

(15) Pangri, (16) Shirad, (17) Neori, 
(18) Kanjara, (19) Dighi, (20) Tamsa, 
(21) Jambhla, (22) Hastara, (23) Borgaon, 
(24) Borgaon Lingapur, (25) Karmodi, 
(26) Unchada, (27) Dorli, (28) Parwa Kd., 
(29) Waipana, (30) Manola, (31) Newgha, 
(32) Loha Ghurphadi, (33) Kohali, (34) Sapti, 
(35) Lohari, (36) Bamani, (37) Manatha, 
(38) Amgawhan, (39) Kharbi, (40) Sirapalli, 
(41) Ghogri, (42) Unchegaon, (43) Shivoor, 
(44) Babhli, (45) Irapur, (46) Malzara, 
(47) Banchincholi, (48) Palaspur, (49) Shivani, 
(50) Tembhi, (51) Dolhari, (52) WiJam, 
(53) Jagapur, (54) Choramba Bk., (55) Sawar- 
gaon, (56) Nahva, (57) Chabre, (58) Dhanora 
Jahangir, (59) Mangrool, (60) Dongargaon, 
(61) Dhanora Adha, (62) Chinchgaon, 
(63) Warsani, (64) Dhudhad, (65) Ambala, 
(66) Ekamba, (67) Pata Bk., (68) Hadgaon, 
(69) Karanji, (70) Peva, (71) Gojegaon, 
(72) Bhanegaon, (73) Unchegaon Kd., 
(74) Sibdara, (75) Paisa, (76) Rui, (77) Tem- 
bhurni, (78) Kotha,' (79) Khadki (Bazar), 
(80) Sibdara Jahangir, (81) Talni, (82) Kale- 
shwar, (83) Wategaon, (84) Sonari, (85) Umri 
Kd., (86) Bhategaon, (87) Mahatala, 
(88) Newla, (89) Hadsani, (90) Kothala, 
(91) Gorlegaon, (92) Karlapinchodi, (93) Bor- 
gadi, (94) Yeoli, (95) Karodi, (96) Ekrala, 
(97) Hardaf, (98) Chikala, (99) Waki, 
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Tahsil Names of villages in which community radio sets 

are installed 


(3) Hadgaon— cont . (100) Neetngaon, (101) Sawana, (102) Ghor- 

gawhan, (103) Umari Daryabai, (104) Pawana, 
(105) Gharapur, (106) Kolgaon, (107) Digras, 
(108) Pingli. 

(4) Mukhed .. (1) Gojegaon, (2) Dapka-Gundopant, (3) Yevti, 

(4) Mukramabad, (5) Barahali, (6) Sawargaon, 

(7) Bhendegaon, (8) Ravi, (9) Chandola, 
(10) Ambulga Bk., (II) Manjari, (12) Dapka- 
Raja, (13) Serli, (14) Bhingoli, (15) Jamb Bk., 
(16) Honwadaj, (17) Salagara Kd. 

(5) Nanded .. (1) Kamtha Bk., (2) Barad, (3) Dhanegaon, 

(4) Lahan, (5) Patnoor, (6) Nanded Sanskar 
Kendra, (7) Jamroon, (8) Babulgaon, (9) Pardi, 

(10) Tuppa, (11) Pimpalgaon Rohi, (12) Bamni, 
(13) Bondharchimegaon, (14) Newgha, 

(15) Dabhad, (16) Vaijapur, (17) Saregaon, 

(18) Waghi, (19) Kondha, (20) Kasarkheda, 

(21) Vasarni, (22) Mendhala Kd., (23) Ijali, 
(24) Rahati Bk., (25) Wadi Bk., (26) Kamtha 
Kd., (27) Mugat, (28) Someshwar Jaitapur, 

(29) Digras, (30) Pimpalgaon Korka, 

(31) Nerali, (32) Devapui, (33) Sangtirth, 

(34) Limbgaon, (35) Chikli Bk-, (36) Markand, 
(37) Brahmanwada, (38) Alegaon, (39) Done- 
gaon, (40) Naleshwar, (41) Borgaon Tela"ga, 
(42) Yelegaon, (43) Dongargaon, (44) Waje- 

gaon. 

(6) Deglur .. (1) Hanegaon, (2) Wazar, (3) Devapur, (4) Takali 

Jahagir, (5) Shivni, ((,) Deglur, (7) Manur Bk., 

(8) Ballur, (9) Bhayegaon, (10) Manshakarga, 

(11) Gawandgaon, (12) K h a n a p u r, 
(13) Bembra, (14) Alur, (15) Malegaon, 

(16) Sugaor, (17) Khutmapur, (18) Yadur, 

(19) Jhari, (20) Kedarkunta, (21) Hawarga, 

(22) Shahapur, (23) Chainpur, (24) Lingan- 
erur, (25) Martoli, (26) Kavalgaon, 
(27) Tadkhed, (28) Ibrahimpur, (29) Degaon, 

(30) Kutbshahapurwadi, (31) Kewalguda, 

(32) Tupselgaon, (33) Bijalwadi, (34) Lakha, 

(35) Madangi, (36) Kini. 

(7) Biloli .. (I) Krishnur, (2) Atkali, (3) Degaon, (4) Kolambi, 

(5) Bolsa Bk., (6) Ghungrala, (7) Somthana 

(8) Ranch Pipli, (9) Dongaon, (10) Dhanaj. 
(l 1) Raher, (12) Hussa, (13) Laghul, (14) Hip- 
arga, (15) Kokalegaon, (16) Sangwi, (17) Bel- 
kom, (18) KahalaKd.,(!9) Lalondi, (20)Kahala 
Bk., (21) Sawali Thadi, (22) Kumbhargaon, 
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Tahsil Names of villages in which community radio sets 

are installed 


(7) Biloli — cont. (23) Balegaon, (24) Dugaon, (25) Eklimore, 

(26) Chitmogra, (27) Belkoni Kd., (28) Mach- 
noor, (29) Antargaon. 

(8) Bhokar .. (1) Sindhi, (2) Chitgiri, (3) Hangirga, (4) Mendka, 

(5) Pomnala, (6) Matul, (7) Bhoshi, (8) Bhur- 
bhushi, (9) Kini, (10) Palaj, (11) Chinchala, 
(12) Laglud, (13) Abdullapur, (14) Divshi Bk., 
(15) Sonari, (16) Kharbi, (17) Ballod, 
(18) Narwat, (19) Turati, (20) Pimpalkautha, 
(21) Izzatgaon, (22) Mahagaon, (23) Dour, 
(24) Jamgaon, (25) Talegaon, (26) Bembar, 

(27) Wakad, (28) Pandhurna, (29) Kawalguda 
Bk., (30) Sawargaon (Met.), (31) Nanda 
Pattibhaisa, (32) Bolsa, (33) Amdari, (34) Sayal, 
(35) Moghali, (36) Halda, (37) Kolgaon Bk., 
(38) Lamkani, (39) Hunda Gangapatti, 
(40) Therban, (41) Elegaon, (42) Dhanora. 



CHAPTER 8- MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Though Agrktu/juke, Industry, Trade and Transport Pro¬ 
vide Employment to the Majority of the Population, many 
people earn their livelihood by adopting different occupations. A 
glance at the modem urban or rural life reveals that there are cer¬ 
tain means of livelihood which neither come directly under the 
purview of industry nor agriculture ; but most of which are in the 
form of services and sales essential to maintain a certain standard 
of living. These occupations are the results of the economic 
development in that particular part of the country and their 
position fluctuates with the changes in the standard of living of 
the populace. Most of these occupations exploit the available 
local labour and thus provide employment opportunities to the 
inhabitants. Economic development achieved with the help of 
Five-Year Plans has provided scope for these occupations to grow 
and form their own groups worth studying for an understanding 
of socio-economic problems. Though their activities are mainly 
confined to the urban area, they are now making an appearance in 
the countryside also. Most of the miscellaneous occupations are 
inter-locking or interdependent and often one creates a place for 
the other. Some of them have disappeared and others entirely 
new have come into existence in course of time. They cater to 
the daily needs of the people in a particular part of the country, 
providing them all sorts of goods and services. The existence or 
essentiality of various such occupations is felt more in urban area 
than in the rural one. Specialisation in sales of certain goods and 
services has. become the feature of the urban life of recent times. 
The changes in. the social structure like break-up of the joint family 
system, a sense of decent living and economic stability, free move¬ 
ment of labour, changes, in habits and likings, consciousness of 
standard of living have provided a good chance for the structure 
of miscellaneous occupations to create its own position of import¬ 
ance in the socio-economic field. 

In this chapter, a few selected miscellaneous occupations are 
analysed to show the socio-economic set-up of the district with 
special reference ro Nanded town. A survey of the following 
miscellaneous occupations was undertaken, (1) Hotels and Restau¬ 
rants, (2) Flour Mills. (3) Hair-dressing saloons and Barbers, 
(4) Tailoring firms, (5) Pan-bidi shops, (6) Frame makers, etc. 
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Tea-shops and hotels form a common and indispensable feature 
of urban as well as rural life, particularly of modern cities and 
towns. As the dependence of people on them is increasing day 
by day, their number has gone up. Break-up of the joint family 
system, the growth of the spirit of individualism, the movement 
of labour due to changing pattern of economic life are some of 
the causes behind this development. In towns, people are com¬ 
pelled to stay away from home for hours together and thus have 
to resort to eating houses for their nourishment. 

In Nanded town, during 1962-63, the number of sweetmeat and 
eatable houses was about 63 and there were many small tea-shops 
scattered all over the town. 

hr Nanded town thirteen establishments were surveyed belong¬ 
ing to this category. The selected establishments represent the 
business of restaurants in the district. The restaurants differ in 
size, the size and general up-keep depending mainly on the locality 
in which they are situated. The restaurants situated near the 
market place or shopping centre of the town or near the State 
Transport Bus station are of bigger size than those situated at 
other places. 

Out of thirteen establishments surveyed, three were of big size, 
five of medium size, and the rest were small ones. Four establish¬ 
ments were located in the market place and the rest were scatter¬ 
ed all over the town near the State Transport Bus stand, cinema 
houses, etc. Restaurants situated in the heart of the city provide 
a variety of dishes, whereas others situated in remote areas are 
almost of the common pattern. A special tea known as ‘private 
tea' is served in some of the hotels. The term is in use more in 
the establishments situated near the State Transport Bus stand. 

The survey shows that the business was subsidiary in five cases 
and hereditary in eight cases. The occupation provided employ¬ 
ment to 43 persons in 1891 while the employment in 1961* was 
307. The following statement shows the number of persons em¬ 
ployed in this occupation over the last 70 years: — 

1891 . 43 


1901 . 

N.A. 


1911 . 

110 


1921 . 

248 


1931 . 

N.A. 


1941 . 

200 


1951 . 

299 


1961 . 

307 


These establishments require oil, sugar. 

milk, ghee 

•, tea, coffee, 


gram flour, vegetables, onions and potatoes, spices, etc. The 
value of such accessories ranges between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,400 in 
the case of a large sized establishment. Small tea-shops need such 
accessories worth Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 per month. All! of them are 
purchased in the local market at the wholesale rate. 


•Various Census Reports. 
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As regards the furniture and fixtures, though the use of wooden 
benches is common, chairs and tables are in use in the modern 
restaurants of the Nanded town and other mofussil towns like 
Kandhar, Dcglur, etc. Some are decorated with mirrors and 
pictures. The radio is the main attraction of many restaurants 
and often the popular tunes are amplified through loudspeakers 
for the entertainment of the customers. In most of the restau¬ 
rants the use of glasses for serving water and drinks and other 
equipment like cups, saucers, spoons, etc., is common. Restau¬ 
rants of the lower grade use such articles made of aluminium 
whereas restaurants of higher grade maintain china or stainless 
steel sets of such accessories. The value of such equipment and 
of fuel ranges between Rs. 300 and Rs. 700 per month in case of 
the medium-sized establishments. 

Capital invested in these establishments is either fixed or work¬ 
ing ; the former is invested in furniture and fixtures whereas the 
latter is used to purchase the daily requirements of the restaurant 
and for the salaries and wages of the employees. The fixed capital 
varies from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000 and working capita] from 
Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,500 in case of big restaurants and from Rs. 500 
to Rs. 1,000 and from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400, respectively; in case of 
medium-sized ones. 

The number of employees in the restaurants varies according to 
the size of the establishment. Small restaurants and tea-shops 
engage only two to three servants. Big ones in the Nanded town 
employ 10 to 20 servants including cooks. The labour in the 
restaurant is classified into three categories ; some are employed as 
cooks, some as waiters and others as service boys or assistants. 
Work of the servants consists its serving orders inside and outside 
the eating house, cleaning of the floor and furniture and washing 
of utensils, crockery, etc. These restaurants are generally manag¬ 
ed and supervised by the owners themselves or their near rela¬ 
tives. Most of the tea-shops in rural areas aie managed by one 
person, viz., the owner, who docs all sorts of work. 

The salaries paid to the employees vary from Rs, 15 to Rs. 50 
per month including two meals and breakfast. Most of the estab¬ 
lishments employ the workers on daily wage basis. Weekly pay¬ 
ment on bazar days is also made at various places. The system 
of weekly paymenr is popular more in mofussil tow'ns and villages. 
In rural establishments, if at all any assistants are employed, they 
are paid at a very low rate ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per day. It 
was found that except in rhe initial stages, the business was lucra¬ 
tive. The profit ranged from 20 per cent to 40 per cent of rhe 
expenditure incurred. Though rheir seasonal earnings arc higher, 
the business in general is brisk. 

Tailoring shops have secured a dominant position in the urban 
as well as the rural area. In an urban area, rhe tailors have more 
scope to show' their skill and adopt new fashions. In a rural area, 
the dress of the rural folk has not changed much as compared to 
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the changes in the urban area. In the rural area, still the dress 
of a common man is a dhoti and a shirt. Only well-to-do people 
afford to wear coats. Urban people are first to adopt the new 
styles in clothes. During the marriage and festival season the 
tailors earn a good amount of money. Some tailors do the busi¬ 
ness by taking a wholesale contract for making the ready-made 
clothes which are also a feature of the urban area. There were 
428 tailoring establishments in the district in 1941. 


In nine out of eighteen tailoring shops surveyed in Namled 
district, tailoring was the hereditary business, whereas in the 
remaining cases it was a subsidiary business. In urban area, 
specialisation in stitching clothes is to be seen, e.g., gent’s suit 
and shirt specialists, specialists in ladies garments, etc. In 1961, 
there were 2,798 tailors in the district, of whom 727 were in urban 
areas. The employment provided by this occupation since 1891 


is shown below: — 

1891 



.. 2,244 

1901 




1911 



557 

1921 



Sfflr 2,707 

1931 


* • 

.. 2,605 

1941 


* « 

1,199 

1951 


• » 

.. 1,550 

1961 


, « 

.. 3,074* 


The owners of the tailoring shops themselves manage and 
supervise their establishments. Big shops having good clientele 
employ 3 to 5 assistants depending upon the business. They are 
paid between Rs. 4 and Rs. 7 per day according to their skill. 
Some are also paid on the piece-rate system. Small boys are em¬ 
ployed to do some petty jobs. The equipment of a tailoring shop 
consists of a sewing machine, a pair of scissors, a measuring 
tape, a tabic or a fiat wooden board to cut the clothes and a cup¬ 
board to keep the stitched garments. 


Tailors purchase the materials like threads and twines or needles 
and machine-oil from the local market. The cost of these articles 
ranges up to Rs. 60 per month in the case of a medium size 
tailoring firm. Most of the big and established tailoring shops 
are situated in the shopping centre of the city. Many tailors 
have their shops in their residential premises. These establish¬ 
ments are situated generally near the cloth market or weekly 
bazar place where on the bazar day the villagers, from the neigh¬ 
bouring villages come and place orders. The charges of these 
tailors are lower than those doing business in the heart of the 
town or in a decent locality. On bazar days, these tailors- earn 
between Rs. 5 and Rs. 10. 


•This figure includes related workers too. 
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Their fixed capital, invested in sewing machines, scissors, table, CH APTER 1 
cupboard, iron, etc., ranges from Rs, 500 to Rs. 1,500 according to Misceiianeem 
the size of the shop and the number of sewing machines in occupations. 
operation. Durability of the machines and other equipment is Tailoring. 
generally 25 to 30 years. Maintenance charges are generally 
negligible. 

Shirts, trousers, bodices and blouses are the common items of 
stitching. In towns, stitching of manilas (a short bush-shirts), 

*T’ shirts, open shirts, and bushshirts is more popular. The 
charges of these items vary according to the name the tailor has 
earned, the locality in which the shop is situated, etc. 

Rent and accessories constitute the major items of expenditure 
and range between Rs. 20 and Rs. 90 per month. In villages, 
the net income of the tailor is from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 per month, 
whereas in towns it ranges from Rs. 150 to Rs. 300 per month. 

The dhobi was once and in many cases even now is the Laundries 

balutedar of the rural economy. In the village, the dhobi or AND 
washerman collects clothes generally on the bazar day and 
returns them, washed and pressed after 5 to 6 days. For this 

service, he gets remuneration mostly in cash, but partly in kind 
and partly in cash at some places only. Now-a-days, payment in 
cash is more appreciated. In villages, the entire family of the 
dhobi is seen engaged in the business. Besides getting his pay¬ 
ment in grains he earns cash worth Rs, 10 to Rs. 15 per month. 

The charges of the dhobis who do not work on purely haluta 
system, are from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per hundred clothes. 

In urban areas, besides some dhobis doing their work indivi¬ 
dually, laundries have been established to do this business. A 
laundry is a shop where customers, bring their clothes for wash¬ 
ing and pressing. The washermen or dhobis have to go a long 
distance in search of an ample water-supply for washing the 
clothes. In villages they have to go to a hack stream away from 
the village to wash the clothes. The earnings of the washermen 
in the villages are meagre as compared to their counterparts in 
towns. Now-a-days the specialised work of dry cleaning and 
darning is also undertaken by some laundries in Nanded town. 

The 1961 Census returns the total number of washermen in 
the district as 2,838 of whom 1,091 are men and 1,747 women. 

Of this 603 washermen are shown working in the urban sector. 

The earlier census figures are as follows: — 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 


823 

875 

921 

1,231 

1,472 

1,678 
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Tables, chairs, cup-boards, cots, bed-sheets, pillows and various 
kinds of utensils required for cooking and serving meals form 
the requirements of a lodging and boarding house, In mofussi! 
towns like Nanded, Kandhar, etc., for a normal lodging and 
boarding house, having a membership of 25 to 30, the equip¬ 
ment costs between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000. This consti¬ 
tutes their fixed capital. Their working capital varies between 
Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 5,000 depending on the standard maintained. 

These lodging and boarding houses require a limited number 
of staff, besides those employed in kitchen. Most of the esta¬ 
blishments arc managed by the owners themselves or by their 
neat relatives. 


The requirements like bleaching powder, washing soda, starch, 
indigo, etc. are purchased in the local market and cost from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per month depending upon the volume of 
business. Laundries having a turnover of more than Rs. 1,000 
per month have to allocate 10 per cent to 20 per cent of their 
expenditure on these items. 

Only big establishments maintain a staff of their own. These 
laundries, generally, give the clothes to dhobis on a contract 
basis and employ 3 to 4 assistants to press the clothes. These 
assistants are paid generally on a piece-rate basis, viz, a certain 
amount per hundred clothes. 

Lodging and hoarding houses are making their presence fe£ 
in most of the towns of the district as a result of" various socia 
changes.. Free movement of labour, increase in the number of 
students as a result of increase in number of educational institu¬ 
tions, reliance of rural folk for medical, trading and other facili¬ 
ties on towns, etc, have necessitated the emergence of lodging 
and hoarding houses. Nanded town, moreover, is a tourist 
centre because of the famous Gurudwara. After the reorganisa¬ 
tion of States, many Government offices started functioning in 
the district. This led to an expansion of lodging and hoarding 
business-. 


The charges of these lodging and boarding houses vary from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per day. These include meals and tea. 

Nanded, being a place of interest due to the famous Gurud¬ 
wara of Sikhs, a developing district town with considerable trade 
and commerce and an important educational centre in Marath- 
wada division, has more scope for the expansion of this business 
which has. become an indispensable part of the modern urban 
life. Taking into consideration the future prospects for this 
business, more capital investment in it is expected in the near 
future. 


BaRRERS and 
Hair cutting 
Saloons. 


Though the barbers doing their business individually and in 
the traditional way arc still seen in rural areas the hair-cutting 
saloons are getting increasing clientele and popularity in the 
urban sector. Though this occupation was looked down upon 
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in olden days, at least in cities, it has- earned its own status and 
position now. The barber is one of the twelve balutedars of the 
village. He has to serve the village in return for which he gets 
remuneration in the form of cash or grains at the time of the 
harvest. In the village, rising up early in the morning, he 
moves from door to door to offer his services or occupies a 
coi'ner in the central place of the village with his kit, generally 
known as dho[>ti, which consists of appliances such as a pair of 
scissors, combs, a razor, a cropping machine, a mirror, etc. 
Because of his poverty he is generally not able to keep them in 
proper order. Many families in the district were found to have 
supplemented their income either by working as agricultural 

tourers or themselves farming lands as tenants of big land- 
Jfds or patils. 

1 The urban counterparts of the barbers now rarely move from 
door to door to do their business. In cities, hair-cutting saloons 
have been established in a large number. The business is 
developing and creating more scope for additional investment. 
The urbanites are more prone to a decent way of living and thus 
a regular visit to the barber’s shop to have their hair cut neatly 
has become their routine. 

The hair-cutting saloon in the city opens early in the morning 
at 6 O’clock, All the customers come in the premises of the 
saloon itself. The saloon works from morning till evening with 
a break in the noon for three to four hours. The holidays and 
Sundays keep it busy throughout the day. In the district, only 
in the towns like Nanded, Dharmabad, Kandhar, etc., saloons 
with the modern type of furniture and equipment are found. 
The furniture of a normal hair-cutting saloon consists of chairs, 
mirrors and benches for waiting customers. But in Nanded 
town, some saloons were found to have a new type of furniture, 
cushioned and revolving chairs, walls decorated with mirrors 
and photo-frames, radios, fans, etc. Customers were also provid¬ 
ed with newspapers and periodicals to pass their waiting period. 

In the ten saloons surveyed in Nanded district eight were 
found doing hereditary business and in almost all cases it was a 
principal business. 

In 1962, there were about 30 hair-cutting saloons in Nanded 
town and 20 in Kandhar. 

The 1961 Census returns the total number of barbers in 
Nanded district as 1,495 of whom 1,475 are men and 20 women ; 
243 barbers are shown working in the urban sector. 

Labour is readily available on daily wages or piece-rate 
system which normally comes to Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per day. The 
saloons are mostly managed and supervised by the owners them¬ 
selves. The owner works with his assistants. His near relatives 
work for him but as the business expands he requires additional 
hands. The monthly salary of these assistants varies between 
A-13 60—2 5-A. 
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Rs. 100 and Rs. 150. In a saloon one or two boys are found 
employed for the petty jobs like cleaning of floor and instru¬ 
ments, etc. 


To start a moderate type of saloon, fixed capital to the tune 
of Rs. 4,000 is required. This is invested mostly in establish¬ 
ment, equipment, furniture and fixtures. As compared to the 
fixed capital the amount of working capital required by the 
saloon is very small. The owner himself raises the capital 
sometimes borrowing from friends and relatives. 


^ Saloons require following accessories to run their business. 
Cropping and cutting machines, pairs of scissors, various type 
of combs, water sprayers and razors are important among 
them. As additional amenities to the customers, many saloon 
keep articles such as talcum powder, soap, oil, snow, hair cream 
etc. Many saloons are also provided with fans, radios, periodi¬ 
cals, etc. These accessories are generally purchased from Bom¬ 
bay, Hyderabad and Aurangabad markets. Their number 
depends on the number of seats provided. For each seat, a set 
consisting of two types of cropping machines, two to three 
combs, a pair of scissors, one razor, powder pot, etc. is provided. 
1 he total sot costs between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150 depending upon 
the quality of the articles. The monthly expenditure on other 
articles like oil, soap, face powder, etc., comes from Rs 20 to 
Rs. 30. 

The hair-cutting and shaving rates all over the district are 
uniform in the towns. In villages where payment in cash is 
appreciated these rates are very low. Massaging is also done in 
a few places. 


Bicycle is the most convenient and common means of conve¬ 
yance of the middle class people, all over the country. Parti- 
culaily, in a mofussil town like Nanded where other means of 
transport are inadequate, a bicycle is the only vehicle useful for 
a common man. But those who cannot afford to buy a bicycle, 
have to depend on bicycle shops which give them on hire! 
ihesc shops, besides giving cycles on hire to people also repair 
the cycles and cycle rickshaws. Their business is brisk in 
summer and winter seasons. The shops are situated all over the 
town. But the shops situated in a densely populated area or a 
shopping centre have plenty of business. 


Five bicycle shops were surveyed in Nanded 
the working of these establishments. In all 
business was not hereditary. There is quite a 
such shops in Nanded town. 


town to study 
these cases the 
big number of 


A medium-sized bicycle shop, having 20 to 30 bicycles, needs 
the services of 2 to 3 assistants. Small boys arc generally 
employed and trained in the work such as patching, puncture, 
chain repairing, fixing of spokes, etc. The salary of these 
assistants varies between Rs, 50 and Rs. 60 per month. 

A-1360—25-B, 
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These bicycles arc generally given on hire and charged per 
hour. The cycle shop needs various tools and equipment. The 
accessories required are all types of machine tools like file, 
hammer, saw, spanners and other articles such as. tubes, tyres, 
spokes, oil, grease, etc. The value of such equipment and arti¬ 
cles varies from Rs. 100 to Rs, 300. 

The fixed capital invested in these establishments depends 
mostly on the number of cycles maintained. The survey reveal¬ 
ed such investment varying between Rs. 2,000 and Rs, 4,000. 
The income of ihese shops was found to vary between Rs. ISO 
nd Rs. 750. 

Pan and liidi shops are commonly found in almost all the 
places in the district. They supply articles like pan, bidis, 
tobacco and cigarettes to the customers. In the urban area, the 
pan bidi shops are generally found doing flourishing business 
near restaurants and entertainment houses, A pan bidi shop 
requires a very small space. Hence, they are found mostly 
accommodated in a corner of a restaurant or a big shop. They 
are also commonly found near the State Transport bus stops 
and office buildings. Resides selling betel leaves, cigarettes, 
bidis, or tobacco, some shops sell articles like candles, soaps, 
confectionaries, postage stamps, envelopes, etc. 

Chewing of pan and tobacco was the common feature in any 
place in India, though in olden days, no regular establishment 
could be found. To-day chewing of pan and tobacco or smok¬ 
ing are becoming a part of the routine life. The modern urban 
and rural life has to make provision for such services. The 
business is taking root in the society and is fast becoming its 
indispensable part. 

The pan hidi shops are mostly managed by the owners them¬ 
selves. They do not provide employment to additional persons. 
Very few shop keepers were found employing one or two assist 
ants. In no case the business was found to be hereditary. The 
following statement gives the figures of employment provided by 
this occupation. These figures include, besides employment in 
pan bidi shops, a number of other heads such as dealers in 
tobacco, manufacturers of tobacco, etc. 


1891 



• * 

103 

1901 



• « 

. . 

1911 




152 

1921 




164 

1931 




201 

1941 

, , 


, , 

323 


The pan bidi shop requires a small amount of initial capital. 
The fixed capita! for a moderate pan bidi shop ranges between 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 300. The nature of the business does not involve 
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locking up of capital, as most of the business is effected on cash 
basis. The working capital is used for the purchase of raw 
materials like betel leaves, and tobacco. 

Most of the shops surveyed in Nanded district were of small 
size. In all cases, sale of pan and bidi was a subsidiary business. 
The total number of shops, in the district at the time of survey 
in 1962, was 131. 

The owners of these shops purchase their raw materials from 
the local market. Merchants at Nanded purchase betel leaves 
and tohacco from the wholesale markets at Aurangabad o> 
Akola. The selling agents of the bidi and cigarette compani, 
supply the bidis and cigarettes of various types, on which th. 
shop keepers get a certain commission. Other accessories such; 
as betel nut, lime or chuna, catechu or kat'li, etc., are usually 
bought from the local retail traders. 

The tools required in this occupation include nut-crackers, 
containers to keep liquid lime and catechu, a tray to keep hetel 
leaves and a pot to keep various kinds of masala articles and 
tobacco. In some of the shops shelves are provided to keep 
various kinds of bidi and cigarette packets. Sometimes, one or 
two benches are placed before the pan shops if some open space 
is available. The pan bidi shop keepers are very much conscious 
about the appearance of their small establishments. Many 
shops doing brisk business are decorated with mirrors and 
picture frames and tube lights. In two shops, surveyed in 
Nanded town, even radio sets were found installed in them. 

In the rural India, still the day dawns with the humming of 
songs, called ovis, sung by the women while grinding grains on 
the grinding wheels, Nanded district is not an exception to this. 

With the passage of time, flour mills have come to he establish¬ 
ed in urban areas and in some cases in rural areas as well. The 
new pattern of living has necessitated such a change. In the 
absence of electricity, the flour mills work with oil engines 
at various tahsil towns and trading towns in the district. Even 
in small villages, some enterprising farmers operate flour mills 
on their oil engines installed on their wells for pumping pur¬ 
poses. The dependence of housewives on these flour mills is 
increasing day by day and thus there is a wide scope for the 
expansion of this business. 

In the district, several representative flour mills were survey¬ 
ed, out of which five were of medium size and two of small 
size. Only in one case, the occupation was found to he here¬ 
ditary. Most of the establishments were located in rented 
premises. They were managed and supervised by owners in 
three cases and hy appointed persons in four cases. 

Grinding of grains like wheat, jowar and bajra, dchusking of 
paddy and grinding chillis etc. constitute the main work of 
these flour mills. The rates are charged per payali or kilo. 
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Electric motors, hawlers, oil engines, grinders, balances, etc. 
constitute the main equipment. The survey revealed that elec¬ 
tricity was used in all mills except one, where an oil engine was 
used. The cost of the equipment varied from Rs. 2,000 to 
Rs. 3,000. The average fixed capital invested in this business 
was Rs. 5,000. The expenditure on grease, oil, crude oil, etc. 
and maintenance charges came to from Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 per 
month. 

In addition to outside labour employed by a few establish¬ 
ments, family members of the owners are found working in the 
mills. The salary paid to the worker varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 
per month. The net earnings of the flour mills vary between 
Rs. 150 and Rs. 300 per month. 

There are some other miscellaneous occupations apart from 
those described above. These occupations provide means of 
livelihood to a considerable number of people. In urban as well 
as in rural areas persons are found engaged in religmus, legal, 
medical and teaching professions. Occupations like frame¬ 
making, watch-repairing, grain parching, soda factories, stone 
quarrying, photo studios, etc. also employed a small number ol 
parsons. The same are described below. 

Since the last four or fh'e decades, photos of deities, family 
members and beautiful paintings have become items of decora¬ 
tion in the life of a ruralite or an urbanite. Frame-making 
shops, though few, are found in urban areas. The number of 
frame-making shops, in Nandcd town at the time of the survey 
was 11, employing 22 persons. Out of these 11 shops, eight 
shops were in ward No. 4. Most of the shops were managed by 
the owners employing one or two assistants. The assistants were 
paid from Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 per month. 

The shops undertake the work of making frames and boxes. 
Screw-drivers, nails, saws, hammers, wooden planks and gum are 
some of the accessories required to run a frame-making shop, 
AH the materials are purchased in the local market and cost 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 per month depending upon the volume 
of the business. The earnings of these shopkeepers vary bet¬ 
ween Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 per month. The charges are not fixed 
but vary according to the size and quality of the frame. Some- 
shopkeepers bring high quality readymade frames from cities 
like Poona and Hyderabad. 

Electric fans, radios and watches have now become a part and 
parcel of the life of practically every family in the urban areas. 
Shops selling these articles and repairing them are naturally to 
be found in most of the towns. Their fixed capital ranges bet¬ 
ween Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 15,000 depending mostly on the volume 
of the business. The profit margin of these establishments 
ranges between 25 per cent and 30 per cent. Repairing charges 
depend on the parts replaced. Scarcity of spare parts is always 
felt in this business. 
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The food habits of the people in India have changed consider¬ 
ably. Bread and biscuits have become common food articles of 
young as well as elderly persons. With such increasing import¬ 
ance of processed foodstuff, bakeries are found even in small 
towns with a population of a few thousands. Bakeries seem to 
have gained popularity due to cheapness and ready availability 
of their products. 

Compared to other districts in the State, a smaller number of 
bakeries is found in Nandcd district. 

Rice is not the main crop of the district and yet a few esta¬ 
blishments are found in the district doing the business of grain 
parching. Though the demand for the product is inelastic the 
occupation has limited scope for capital investment. It also 
provides employment to very few hands. A moderate grain 
parching establishment having a monthly turnover of about 
Rs. 501) needs only 2 to 3 hands to do some odd jobs. The raw 
materials required comprise paddy, rice and other grains. The 
products include rice Hakes ( poha ), and flattened rice. The 
owner of a medium size establishment earns between Rs. 200 
and Rs. 250 per month. Until recently the processing was done 
by hand only, but now it is gradually being- mechanised. 

These three professions are the more popular and distinguish¬ 
ed careers followed in the district by middle class people. The 
number of persons engaged in these professions is increasing day 
by day with the general rise in the literacy and educational 
standards of the area. Nandcd is the second best educational 
centre in Marathwada region next only to Aurangabad. An 
increasing number of students from this region are now taking 
higher education in the newly started colleges in the district. 
Medical practitioners are found practising mostly in towns like 
Nanded, Kandhar and other tahs’l places. At various places 
Government dispensaries and health centres have been opened, 
which has increased the number of persons engaged in this 
profession. 

The 1961 Census shows the following number of persons 
engaged in teaching and medical professions in the district: — 



Kind of 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

number 

Men 

Women 


profession 

(1) 

number 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

in 

urban 

area 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Teaching 


2,589 

2,345 

244 

800 

601 

199 

Medical 


173 

169 

4 

79 

75 

4 


Apart from the above mentioned number of persons engaged 
in the medical profession which includes physicians, surgeons 
and dentists, there are a number of other persons such as mid¬ 
wives, nurses, health visitors, etc. engaged in this profession. 
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The income of die persons engaged in the teaching profession 
varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 per month. Primary teachers 
earn still less, between Rs. 75 and Rs. 100. Teachers in colleges 
are paid from Rs. 250 to Rs. 450 per month. The income of the 
medical practitioners ranges between Rs. 300 and Rs. 1,000 per 
month, depending upon the extent of the practice and specialisa¬ 
tion. They are generally assisted by compounders, clerks and 
helpers who are paid between Rs, 50 and Rs. 100 per month. 

The total number of lawyers practising in the district in 1961 
was 169. The tahsilwise distribution of lawyers was as follows: 
Islanded 77, Deglur 30, Biloli 12, Kandhar 24, Kinwat 11, and 
Hadgaon 15. 

The average income of the lawyers in the district varies from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 600 per month depending mostly on the extent 
and nature of their practice. Those who practise on the criminal 
side generally earn more than those who work on the civil side. 
Some of the lawyers also practise in the High Courts, at Bombay 
and Nagpur. These lawyers and advocates are assisted by clerks 
who are paid between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150 per month. 

Religion plays no small a part in the life of an Indian. But its 
influence is declining with the advent of education influenced 
by the western thoughts, growing rationalism among the edu¬ 
cated class of people and to some extent by the vulnerability of 
the men in this profession to public criticism. The profession 
could not; keep pace with the changing ideas and this has re¬ 
duced the number of persons engaged in this profession consi¬ 
derably. Though the profession as such is much respected by 
the people, the insignificant number of new entrants shows the 
declining popularity of this profession as an honoured means of 
livelihood. The 1921 Census returns priests and ministers, etc., 
in the district as 1,737. In 1961 Census the figure declined to 
756. 

Priests, kintankars and puraniks are the religious professional 
persons seen in the towns and villages. Priests undertake the 
worship of deities, in the temples or in many large individual 
homes and perform the ritual at marriages, thread ceremony, 
naming ceremony, etc. They also act as advisers in religious 
and sometimes even domestic affairs. They get remuneration 
whicfi is not fixed but depends mostly on the generosity of the 
host. Their monthly income varies between Rs. 50 and Rs. 75 
in an urban area and Rs. 25 and Rs. 50 in the rural area. They 
also get some remuneration in kind in the form of grains, fruits 
or clothes. The occupation has lost most of its past glory and 
status. Though the society has not denied its utility the occu¬ 
pation, as such, has very tittle scope for development. The 
younger generation is reluctant to enter into this profession and 
many of them have turned to other professions and services. 
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The following tables show the number of persons engaged in 
various professions as returned by 1961 Census. 

Table No. I 


Number of persons engaged in various professions, Nanded 

district, 1961. 


Category 

(i) 

Total 

(2) 

Men 

(3) 

Women 

(4) 

Urban 

(5) 

Police Constables, investigators and 

625 

625 


397 

related workers. 

Administrators and executive officials 

2,204 

2,163 

41 

204 

Central Government . . 

61 

61 


29 

State Government 

136 

120 

16 

39 

Local Bodies 

no 

96 

14 

53 

Quasi Government 

35 

35 


31 

Village officials . . 

1,862 

1,851 

II 

52 

Architects, Engineers, etc. 

61 

61 


38 

Medical Practitioners .. 

173 

169 

4 

79 

Medical Assistants 

790 

663 

127 

616 

Teachers 

2,589 

2,345 

244 

800 

Legal Profession 

156 

156 

. . 

156 

Labour and social welfare workers . . 

124 

99 

25 

73 

Artists and writers, etc. 

423 

356 

67 

175 

Astrologers, palmists, etc. 

107 

107 

13 


Table No. 2 


Number of persons employed in different occupations 
Nanded district, 1961. 


Occupation 

(1) 

Urban 

(2) 

Total 

(3) 

Men 

(4) 

Women 

(5) 

Tailors and Related workers 

945 

3,074 

2,459 

615 

Shoe-makers and Repairers 

364 

1,479 

1,366 

113 

Blacksmiths 

109 

939 

741 

198 

Watch-makers, Jewellers, etc. 

294 

1,140 

1,125 

15 
’ II 

Carpenters 

809 

3,816 

3,805 

Stone-cutters and carvers 

138 

1,234 

720 

514 

Potters and clay framers 

341 

3,249 

1,899 

1,350 

Millers, Bakers, etc. 

79 

305 

270 

35 

Basket weavers . . 

195 

1,605 

772 

833 

1 

Hotel workers . . 

305 

307 

306 

Barbers 

243 

1,495 

1,475 

20 

Laundry men, Dhobis , etc. 

603 

2,783 

1,036 

17,47 

Photographers . . 

Ordained Religious workers 

40 

40 

40 


180 

700 

631 

69 








CHAPTER 9—ECONOMIC TRENDS 


This Chapter Deals with the Standard of Living of the 
people in the district, in the urban as well as rural areas. It also 
tries to depict the economic trends in the district. The 
chapter is, therefore, divided into two sections, (1) Standard of 
Living, and (2) Economic Prospects. 

Section I— Standard of Living 

It is very difficult to define the concept of the standard of 
living so long as it depends upon the individual’s appreciation 
of it. In practice, standard of living can be explained as the 
way of living of the masses in a particular area taking into 
consideration income and consumption patterns. External 
factors like climate, environment, etc., also affect the standard 
of living of the people. Information regarding different econo¬ 
mic classes e.g. farmers, agricultural labourers, self-employed 
persons, urban proletariats, urban salaried persons will be of use 
to determine the standard of living in the district. To get the 
factual information on the spot, regarding the standard of 
living of the people in the district a sample survey was conduct¬ 
ed and investigations were carried out in 1964-65. Persons from 
different income groups and varied walks of life were selected 
for the interviews. For the sake of analysis a family unit is 
supposed to comprise three adults and two minors. 

The income of a family or a household means its earnings 
from all possible sources. It covers returns which a family may 
get from land or its investments in labour or capital. These 
earnings thus may be in the form of interest, rent, wage or 
profit. 

The pattern of expenditure mainly decides the way of living 
of the people. This pattern not only depends on the income of 
the household but also on its social status, the nature of the 
work undertaken by the members of the family and such other 
environmental factors. The unit, therefore, has to be the house¬ 
hold. 

Average consumption per consumer of a particular commo¬ 
dity varies from household to household. The variation arises 
from the environmental differences distinguishing the different 
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households. The factors- that cause the largest amount of varia¬ 
tion are the differences in the concept of standard, the size of 
the household, the main source of income, the geographical 
background, the prices in the market at which the household 
makes its purchases, etc. 

To show a particular pattern of expenditure, the different 
consumer goods and services can be grouped into two broad 
categories, viz., food group and non-food group. The food- 
group can be broadly divided into sub-groups such as- (1) cereals 
and pulses, (2) milk and milk products, (3) edible oils and related 
products, (4) vegetables and (5) others which include sugar, eggs, 
spices, meat, etc. The non-food group includes (1) clothing, 
(2) fuel and light, (3) education, (4) rent and medical expenses 
and (5) others such as- expenses on transport, entertainment, 
religious rites, etc. These groups can be explained in terms of 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries to the consumption of which a 
family is accustomed. 

Taking the average annual income as the basis of classifica¬ 
tion, the families- in both the sectors, rural as well as urban, are 
grouped as under: 

Group I—Families with an annual income of Rs. 3,000 
and above. 

Group II—Families with an annual income between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 3,000. 

Group III—Families with an annual income below 

Rs. 1,000. 

With the advent of economic development and administrative 
changes certain towns gained considerable importance and a 
peculiar urban life was created. These towns were the creation 
of trade, commerce, industry, and the new administrative set-up. 
With this a peculiar class of people emerged which started 
enjoying earnings in the form of rent, Interest and profit. The 
administration required to be managed by some officials created 
a higher salaried class. 

This group comprises the well-to-do people whose earnings 
exceed Rs. 3,000 per annum. The class is- mainly composed of 
medical and legal practitioners, shop owners, highly placed 
Government or non-Government officials, landlords and big 
cultivators residing in urban areas- and merchants and traders. 
In Nanded district the range of the monthly income of this 
class of people is between Rs. 350 and Rs. 1,500. The peculiarity 
of the class- is that it earns its income from more than one 
source. The purchasing power of this class is remarkably 
higher than that of lower income groups. People from this 
group seldom need to postpone their consumption. Unlike the 
lower income group, a little rise in their income is not spent 
immediately on food and clothing but on many other items 
such as entertainment, travelling, purchases of household arti¬ 
cles, etc. 
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People in this group prefer better housing facilities. They 
live in more spacious and ventilated houses preferably with 
attached spacious and open place for gardening and recreation. 
They prefer to live in the quiet area of the town but business¬ 
men and trailers among this group prefer to live near their 
business centres. Most of them own their houses hut some pay 
rent between Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 per month. They are very 
particular about the appearance of their houses and spend a 
substantial amount for their maintenance and upkeep. Their 
houses are generally equipped with furniture in steel or timber, 
a radio set, fans, costly utensils and crockery. The walls of the 
houses are well decorated generally with good paint and photo 
frames. I heir furniture consists of cupboards, cots, teapoys, 
chairs, sofa-sets, easy-chairs, etc. Frequent additions to this 
furniture arc also made. 

Nearly one-third of the expenditure of this class of people is 
incurred on lood and food articles. Among food items, expendi¬ 
ture on cereals and pulses is the highest and accounts for about 
20 per cent. Milk and vegetables account for an equal, per¬ 
centage. About six per cent of the expenditure is incurred on 
consumption of various kinds of edible oils. The consumption 
of articles like sugar, tea, coffee, eggs, fish, meat, etc., is found 
to be increasing with the rise in rhe level of the income. Pur¬ 
chase of milk products, like ghee and sweetmeats is common 
among this group of people (Out of 257 families surveyed in 
the district, 55 were in this group). Their food habits are 
healthier than those, of the people in the other income groups. 
Most of their expenditure on food and food articles, includes 
expenses incurred on feasts and other religious rituals. But 
taking into consideration the income of this group they spend 
proportionately less amount on food. 

In the non-food group, this class of society spends lavishly. 
Many items in this group may he treated as luxuries by the 
people from other two lower groups. But. the purchasing capa¬ 
city of this class has entirely changed their way of living. 
Expenditure on clothing occupies the major portion of their 
expenses in the non-food group. In Nanded district, about 
12.62 per cent ol the total expenditure is found to have been 
incurred on clothes and allied purchases like bedshcets, curtains, 
cushions, etc. A part of the additional income is generally spent 
on purchases of higher quality cloth. During the marriage and 
other ceremonial seasons this group indulges in heavy purchase 
of articles like silk cloth, top quality sarecs, woollen clothes, etc. 
I hey keep diffeient typos- of clothes suitable for every season. 

Medical treatment, rent and education take up another major 
portion of their expenditure in the non-food group. It was 
found that nearly 4.20 per cent, 7.67 per cent and 3.33 per cent 
of the total expenditure was incurred on the above mentioned 
items respectively. This class of people is more health conscious 
and avails itself of every possible medical facility. They alone 
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afford to enjoy the specialised medical services like those of 
dentists, eye specialists, etc. Their need of better housing in a 
decent locality makes them pay higher rent. Every family has 
a plan of educating their children. Many have been found 
keeping their wards in established educational centres away 
from their residential towns. A part of their expenditure on 
educational facilities is also incurred in purchase of books, 
dailies and periodicals. An average household was found to 
have spent Rs. 100 per month on education, Rs. 75 on medical 
facilities and Rs, 70 on rent. 

Saving as an essential' habit is found among this group of 
people. Every family in this group is generally habituated to 
plan its family budget and thus make a provision for the future. 
This group can save because of the excess of its income over its 
expenditure. Most of these families were found to avail them¬ 
selves of banking services. This group has realised the value of 
saving money. They not only save for contingency hut also 
for investment purposes. Out of 55 families surveyed in this 
group, 34 families had saved Rs. 40,693. Out of the 53 families, 
8 were found to he in debt which was mainly incurred for busi¬ 
ness purposes or for long term investment in land, house, etc. 
The peculiar feature of this class is reflected in the pattern of 
their investment. Though most were found to have invested in 
gold or landed property a new class is emerging from this group 
which is ready to invest in industrial activity. 

The group has enough consciousness of its possessions. The 
owner of the household is particular about the furniture and 
fixtures in his house. The furniture includes chairs, tables for 
different uses, cots, cupboards, sofa-sets, etc. Utensils of brass, 
copper and stainless steel, are found everywhere. Every house¬ 
hold also possesses silver utensils which are generally used on 
festive occasions. Radio sets, fans, gramophones are common 
articles found in the houses of persons- in this class. 

Entertainment occupies about three per cent of their total 
expenditure. The people belonging to this group take interest 
in various cultural activities. Learning of arts like music and 
dancing is common. Many houses possess musical instruments 
like a harmonium or tmnbora. 

The annual income of each family in this group varies bet¬ 
ween Rs. 1,000 and Rs-. 3,000. This group represents the middle 
class of the society. It included teachers, small shop owners, 
petty merchants, people engaged in miscellaneous- occupations 
such as tailoring, repair works, laundering and mainly salaried 
persons of a lower category employed in private or government 
offices. Seldom more than one member of the family in this 
group are employed. This class increased rapidly with the 
increase in the governmental administrative activities and edu¬ 
cational institutions. Their income is more or less stationary 
but their social status and other circumstances make them spend 
some part of their money on non-utility purposes. 
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In all, 134 families were surveyed in this group 
monthly income ranged between Rs. 150 and Rs. 200. 

Foodgrains. and food articles are the major items of expendi¬ 
ture. Nearly 30 per cent of the income is spent on purchases of 
cereals. Oils occupy about seven per cent, vegetables about 
5.11 per cent and milk about six per cent. The people from this 
group are also required to plan their family budget. Nearly 
half of their budget is covered by expenses on rent and food 
articles. The tendency of the people in this group is towards 
purchases of better quality food articles. They buy generally 
the same quality food articles as those purchased by families 
belonging to the higher income group, but only in small 
quantity and less frequently. 
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Among the non-food items, clothing, rent, education and 
medical treatment are predominant. The percentage of ex¬ 
penditure on clothing is the same as in the case of group I 
They do not afford quality fabrics but buy medium quality 
cloth. They spend two per cent of their income on social obli¬ 
gations and about three per cent on religious commitments. 
Unlike group I, an average family in this group does not spend 
significantly on items like cosmetics and entertainment. For 
the purchase of certain articles they have to postpone the con¬ 
sumption of some of their necessities. 

A majority of people from this group live in rented premises. 
The rent paid by them during the period of survey was bet¬ 
ween Rs. 30 and Rs. 50 per month. They try to decorate their 
houses as much as they can. Cleaning, painting or decorating 
of houses is generally undertaken at the time of marriage cere¬ 
monies or such other functions. A particular amount is gene¬ 
rally kept aside for this purpose. Their dwellings are on an 
average of two to three rooms. The condition of the houses is 
generally good and they are well-maintained. 


Postponement of or abstention from consumption, generally, 
leads to saving. Life insurance, postal certificates, etc., arc The 
usual modes of savings of this group of people. A part of the 
rise in income necessarily goes towards savings and the rest is 
transferred to consumption. 

The houses of the people in this group are moderately main- 
rained and equipped with essential articles. An average house¬ 
hold possesses common type of furniture like one or two cots, 
3 to 4 chairs, a writing table and a few mattresses. Only a few 
people possess gold ornaments of considerable value but posses¬ 
sion of a few silver utensils is. not uncommon. The utensils 
used for cooking and serving are of brass, copper and stainless 
steel. The standard of living of this group has been slowly 
improving. The people arc gradually becoming medically 
conscious. Nearly six per cent of the total expenditure is 
incurred on education. But few people can afford to give their 
wards higher education. 
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The pace of rise in the income of the people in this group is 
very slow. A substantial addition to the total income of the 
family which can change the standard of living of the house¬ 
hold is only possible if more members of the family can earn. 
Family budget attains, a great importance in this group. A 
slight additional unforeseen expenditure disturbs the whole 
budget and necessitates the postponement of consumption of 
some commodities to a future date. 


Croup III. Group 111 is composed of persons forming the lowest stratum 
of the urban population like hawkers, labourers, dhobis, shoe¬ 
makers, hotel and shop assistants, unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers, barbers, coolies, etc. This also includes the lowest 
paid government and non-government servants. Their annual 
income is below Rs. 1,000. The pace of growth in their standard 
of living is very slow. Any addition to their total income is 
immediately absorbed in the purchase of food and other eat¬ 
ables. Saving is very insignificant in this group. 

The average size of the family is six and a half units, (four 
adults and five children). The characteristic feature of this 
group is that more than one member of the household are 
earners. The increase in the number of earning members does 
not radically change the standard of living as the addition to 
the total income, itself being meagre, is spent immediately on 
necessities of life. The average earnings, of the 68 families 
surveyed in the district come to Rs. 86 per month. The feature 
of the earning in this group is that it. mostly represents, the 
daily wages of the earners. The daily earning of the family 
varies between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4. 

A major portion of the income of this class is absorbed in 
purchasing bare necessities of life like food, fuel and clothes. 
Nearly four fifth of the income is spent on these items. Food is 
their first need which gets the first preference in their purchases. 
Cereals account for nearly 30 per cent of the total expenditure. 
Oils and vegetables, together account for 12 per cent of the total 
expenditure. Expense on milk and milk products is negligible. 

People of this class use cloth of poor quality and only possess 
the necessary number of clotbes. They do not generally possess 
clothes for different occasions. Their expenditure on medicines, 
education and entertainment is very insignificant. Inadequacy 
of finance and lack of guidance prevent them from giving their 
children the benefits, of higher education. However, the situa¬ 
tion has improved much with the provision by government of 
free educational facilities, to boys and girls, the annual income 
of whose parents does not exceed Rs. 1,800. Gradually, the 
young generation from this group is availing itself of the various 
facilities provided to them. The increase in the number of 
educated persons among this group has certainly bettered its 
standard of living. 
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The houses of these people are not in a good and satisfactory 
condition and arc mostly situated in poorly-maintained localities 
and are not properly ventilated. In most of the cases even 
minimum sanitary conditions are not maintained. 

Almost all the families in this group live in rented premises. 
For most of the families, water for daily use has to he brought 
from a distance. Even in a town like Nanded, they have to 
depend on wells for supply of water. Their inability to pay 
higher rent compels them to live in such a locality, where pro¬ 
per drainage and sanitary facilities, are not provided for. Their 
migration to a decent locality becomes possible only with a 
substantial increase in their income. 

The possessions of these families are but limited and represent 
bare necessities of life. The utensils used for cooking or serving 
are of copper, brass and aluminium. Utensils of aluminium can 
be regarded as the characteristic of the household. 

Out of the 68 families surveyed in this group, only 28 families 
were found to have saved to the tunc of Rs. 3,(XX>. Saving 
becomes difficult for this group with a slight increase in the cost 
of living. Their incomes cannot keep pace with the rise in 
prices. Indebtedness is found common among this group: 
23 families were found to have incurred debt amounting to 
Rs. 7,000. 

The gap between the standard of living of the rural and 
urban population in the State is slowly diminishing with the 
efforts of the Government Towards systematic regional develop¬ 
ment. Various facilities such as medical treatment, education 
and recreational centres have been provided for the rural 
populace which have helped them to reach a certain standard 
comparable to the urban areas. Yet the rural life can be easily 
distinguished from the urban life in the district in respect of 
clothing, dwellings, food, etc. The rural population spends less 
on food and rent or even clothes and in the rural areas social 
obligations, religious matters, ceremonies and repayment of 
debt account for the major portion of their expenditure. Their 
real income rises with the increase in the farm production, 
decrease in the prices of commodities, subsidies provided by the 
Government, free medical and educational facilities, etc., hut the 
rise in the money income is only possible in the upper ladder of 
the rural society which is directly engaged in the production of 
food crops or cash crops. 

In the rural economy, earnings of the people could he classi¬ 
fied as under: (1) income from production, (2) income from 
craft, business and profession, (3) income from wages and sala¬ 
ries and (4) income from property and interest. Only farmers 
and landlords get income direct from farm production. The 
income depends on the nature of crops, (whether cash or food 
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crops), qualitative and quantitative increase in production, avail 
ability of markets, waiting power and last but not the least, the 
price trends. This income fluctuates considerably, thus affecting 
their consumption pattern. 

Difficulties arise in assessing the income of persons engaged in 
crafts and professions in rural areas. Various artisans at times 
get their income in kind. Bnhita system, though not as wide 
spread as it used to be, is still prevalent in many parts of the 
district. 

The earnings of the rural population from wages, represent 
incomes from agricultural labour, village industrial labour, 
employment in village services, employment on construction 
services, etc. These incomes are characterised by seasonal 
fluctuations and by their nature are very irregular, both as 
regards the period of employment and the rate of wages. 
Agriculture provides employment during certain months in the 
year in almost all parts of the district. Certain types of manufac¬ 
turing activity are highly seasonal and construction work is most¬ 
ly confined to the months free from rains. Periodicity of pay¬ 
ment varies enormously, from a day or a week to some months. 
The number of salaried jobs in the countryside is obviously 
limited. The salary earner may find employment in Govern¬ 
ment service or the teaching profession. 

The rural houses are mostly occupied by the owners themselves 
and, therefore, rental income from tenants accounts for only a 
small part of the imputed rental value of the property. 

People belonging to this group represent well-to-do farmers, 
landlords and traders residing in rural area. The average annual 
income of the families in this group exceeds Rs. 3,000. The 

family, usually consisting of four units, depends on the head of 

the family who is assisted hy his near relatives. Tt is very diffi¬ 
cult to find out the individual contributions of the adult mem¬ 
bers of the family but only in a few cases it is found that any 

other profession is followed for additional income. About three- 
fourth of the families, surveyed followed agriculture as their 
occupation and the only source of income. This group has in 
many cases an excess of income over expenditure. 

The average monthly income of these families was Rs.. 260 
and expenses Rs. 210. About 40 per cent of their total expendi¬ 
ture was on food which comprised cereals 18 per cent, oils 6 per 
cent, vegetables 5 per cent, milk 8 per cent and other non-vege¬ 
tarian items 3 per cent. 

The houses of this group are generally solid constructions 
built in bricks or stone. Now-a-days the use of cement or lime 
is also common. The houses are spacious, properly ventilated and 
possess on an average 6 to 8 rooms. Most of them are terrac¬ 
ed hut some are roofed with tin sheets and tiles. The walls are 
white washed and often decorated with pictures of deities and 
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animals. The furniture in these dwellings is not of the same 
type as in those of the urban area. Few cots, one or two almirahs, 
three or four chairs, one swing are the items commonly found. 
At the time of meals, pats or mats are used. Modern facilities 
like the radio have made an entry into the rural life of the 
district. The people from this group can afford to use modern 
amenities like the radio, fans, etc. The purchases of clothes are 
not often undertaken but they spend considerably on these items. 
Clothing accounts for about 12 per cent of their total expenditure. 
Purchases for domestic purposes like cooking utensils, washing or 
grinding implements account for 12 per cent of the total expen¬ 
diture. Religious obligations, social obligations and entertainment 
account for about 8 per cent of the total expenditure. 

Though banking facilities are not properly availed of by this 
group, the saving habit exists among them. They are not forced 
to curtail or postpone their consumption for the purpose of sav¬ 
ing. Any increase in real income automatically increases their 
saving potentialities. Investment is mostly done for land 
improvement, housing, plantations, etc. The land owners incur 
capital expenditures on different means of irrigation such as 
wells, pumping sets, etc. A few in this group are now turning 
towards investment in industrial ventures. A considerable 
amount of investment also takes, place in livestock, bullock carts, 
bicycles, etc. The causes of obtaining loans are generally pur¬ 
chase of land or other property or in a few cases heavy social 
obligations, 

Farmers, rural medical practitioners, village artisans like gold- 
smiths and black-smiths, village officials, shop-keepers, etc., fall 
under this group whose annual incomg varies between Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 3,000. The main source of income for the persons in 
this group is agriculture. However, as the income from un¬ 
economic agricultural holdings is meagre, members of the family, 
have to supplement the income by taking to other minor jobs. 
In SO per cent of the families surveyed, two earners supported the 
entire family of five units, while women in the families of culti¬ 
vators and artisans worked side by side with their menfolk. The 
estimated average monthly income of the 134 families surveyed 
came to Rs. 157. The income remains more or less stationary 
and the standard only increases with the increase in the number 
of earners. Their real income has recently risen with the various 
subsidies and new facilities provided by the Government. 

Often the expenditure exceeds income in the case of these 
households. An increase in the prices of necessities like cloth 
usually compels them to postpone their consumption. The food 
and clothes on which they spend is of poorer quality than those 
in group I. Vegetables account for 5 per cent of the total expen¬ 
diture, cereals 28 per cent, oils 7 per cent and milk and milk pro¬ 
ducts about 6 per cent. The class is less disease conscious than its 
urban counterpart. Education is also slowly creeping into the 
A-1360—26-A. 
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expenditure side of the family budget. The head of the house¬ 
hold does not plan the family budget but roughly chalks out his 
consumption by preferences. Food, clothing and rent occupy the 
first three preferences followed by religious and social obliga¬ 
tions and medical treatment. Expenditure on entertainment 
and travelling is insignificant. 

The families in this group have less saving and have no profit¬ 
able investment. Saving in the form of bank securities or insur¬ 
ance policies is now slowly being undertaken by this group. 
Housing, purchase of land or any durable consumer goods account 
for the major portion of the investment. The survey revealed 
that out of 134 families, 42 families incurred debt worth 
Rs. 42,000 averaging Rs. 1,000 per family. The common grounds 
for borrowing are the short-term requirements for land 
improvements or housing and social obligations including 
marriages and other ceremonies. 

A majority of the people in the rural part of the district belongs 
to this group whose annual income does not exceed Rs, 1,000, 
Agricultural labourers or village industrial and construction 
labourers are very lowly paid. In the district, it was found that 
the average daily earnings of these people ranged between 50 
paise and Rs. 1.50 paise. The income of the household rises only 
with increase in the number of earners. The feature of this group 
is the existence of dependent earners, i.e., families having earning 
members whose earnings are not sufficient to satisfy their own 
demands. However, recent Government legislation has gone a 
long way in improving the lot of this group. Many landless 
labourers are reclaiming lands which is sure to improve their 
economic position. Their standard of living is improving as their 
children are getting education and they themselves get assistance 
and guidance under various block development schemes. 

The houses of the people in this group are constructed usually 
with clay. They are not properly maintained. Amenities 
regarding sanitation, ventilation, etc., do not exist. Every house 
has an ota or padvi. The flooring of houses is of mud and clay. 
Very few could afford to use tin sheets or tiles for the roofs. 
Most of them live in rented premises. In the rural part of the 
district rent is paid only annually. 

The clothes and other possessions of this group often comprise 
6 to 7 utensils for cooking, iron bucket, some earthen pots, few 
bed-sheets, etc., the total cost of which does not exceed Rs. 100. 
They do not possess any kind of furniture. 

Only about ten per cent belonging to this group are literate. 
Of late, the position has been changing and children from this 
group are going to the schools in increasing numbers. 

As the families are extremely poor, they cannot afford to 
save. Religious and social obligations and occasions such as 
marriages are the main reasons for their indebtedness. 

A-1360—26-B. 
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Section II— Economic Prospects 

Regional planning plays an important role in the all-round 
development of the nation. A region, however, small or big, 
has to share in or contribute towards, the national income. The 
tempo of development needs to be accelerated in order to pro¬ 
vide a steady increase in the living standards of the population 
and at the same time leave sufficient margin of surplus for 
investment in the future growth of the economy. A high rate 
of growth is essential to avoid further aggravation of unemploy¬ 
ment and uneconomic burdens. While the possibilities of 
increasing output in agriculture and allied activities are consi¬ 
derable in the district, effective solution to the problems of 
poverty and slow economic progress is possible through rapid 
industrialisation. With the rise of agricultural output, substan¬ 
tial expansion in the processing industries, particularly those 
us'ng sugarcane and cotton as raw materials, can take place. 
The known resources of forest and minerals would sustain 
several large-scale industries, notably paper and fertilizers. 

Though Nanded district now makes a substantial contribution 
towards the economic uplift of the region and can be called a 
developing district of the State, its position was far from satis¬ 
factory when it was a part of the ex-Hyderabad State. The root 
causes of the economic backwardness of this region were the 
lack of educational facilities, apathy of the then Government, 
political insecurity, etc. The economic structure of the district 
has witnessed various changes since the* fifties of the 20th 
Century. The impact of regional planning through the Five- 
Year Plans- has been considerable, Numerous aspects of the 
economy, which had been so far neglected, have now received 
the attention of the officials at village and State levels which in 
turn has provided proper economic incentives to the various 
types of entrepreneurs, rmporjtant problems like development 
of roads, agriculture, village industries were not touched which 
in turn reflected on the economic stagnation of the majority of 
the people, 

The general set-up of the district is agrarian. Though indus¬ 
try is trying to acquire a place of prominence in the economy of 
the region, agriculture remains the chief and the most im¬ 
portant economic activity in the district. In the process of 
economic development, the relationship between agriculture and 
industry is one of natural inter-dependence; while on the one 
hand, industrial growth is conditioned by developments in agri¬ 
culture, agricultural growth is also conditioned by industrial 
prosperity. Proper planning and co-ordination can make the 
two sectors complementary to each other at various stages of 
development in a district like Nanded which can be self-suffi¬ 
cient during a short period in agricultural raw materials. The 
area sown in the district is about 66 per cent of the total area, 
forests occupy about seven per cent, current fallows about 
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9 per cent and permanent pastures and grazing lands about 
6 per cent of the total area of the district. Considering the low 
percentage of barren and cultivable waste land (four per cent), 
the high percentage of land under area sown and the other uses 
of land which are allied to agriculture, it can be concluded that 
Nanded district is predominantly an agricultural district. 

The principal crops of the district are kharif crops, which 
depend on the monsoon and provide 80 per cent of the total 
crops. The rabi crops constitute 20 per cent. The principal 
food-grain crop of the district is jowar followed by wheat, bajra 
and rice. The principal cash crops are cotton and groundnut 
recently followed by sugarcane. Some qualities of cotton are 
used locally by the textile mill and ginning factories but is 
capable of further exploitation. Groundnut likewise is used for 
production of oil. The agricultural sector will have to play the 
main role in the development of the district economy during 
1960—70. Future cropping pattern should be oriented more 
towards high value industrial and commercial crops to ensure 
optimum utilisation of available agricultural resources—land, 
water, capital and labour. In the implementation of such a 
programme, the developing areas will experience acute shortage 
of labour and risk capital. Most of the working and fixed 
capital requirements of the agriculturists should be met by co¬ 
operatives. For this the existing co-operatives should be re¬ 
organised and strengthened so as to enable the primary societies 
to meet the increasing credit needs of the farmers in the district. 
Credit policy should also cover medium and long-term loans. 
Moreover credit and marketing should be linked. 

Agricultural production can be increased by adopting either 
intensive or extensive means of cultivation. As nearly 70 per 
cent of the total area is sown in the district, the necessity of 
intensive cultivation is felt more. Intensive cultivation practices 
need to be evolved and encouraged for all important crops as 
has been done for paddy by adoption of the Japanese method of 
cultivation. The land in the district is fertile and yields high 
production. Hence, intensive cultivation will help the district 
to gain the stage of affluence in a very short time. The main 
lines on which the agricultural development has to proceed are 
proper irrigation, provision of better seeds and manures, agricul¬ 
tural research and measures for soil conservation. 


The characteristic feature of the agricultural crops of the disr 
trict is the recent leap of agriculturists from food crops to 
commercial crops. But this has not disturbed much the original 
pattern of the agrarian economy. Though the area under cash 
crops is increasing, it is yet negligible as compared to the total 
area under food crops and oil seeds. Cotton and sugarcane are 
the important cash crops. This change in the cropping pattern 
is commendable as it has infused economic incentive in the 
agriculturists of the district and has provided them with higher 
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income resulting in increased purchasing capacity. Propor¬ 
tionately larger area can be brought under sugarcane or cotton 
if farmers get high returns. With the increasing income, more 
investment in some agro-industries like sugar will take place. 
It has been found recently that the present capital accumulation 
in the district for some co-operative industrial ventures has its 
origin in the agricultural stability and commercial development 
of the district. Irrigation facilities, which are totally inadeejuate 
in the district, should be augmented so as to facilitate such 
changes in the cropping pattern. The area under irrigation has 
increased during the Plan period as a result of the completion 
of minor irrigation works such as Kedarnath and Kirti tanks 
and Songhai, Managal, Lava and Dhanora projects. There was 
no major irrigation project in operation in the district prior to 
the Second Plan period. But, the Manar Project, which is the 
second major project next to Purna Project in Marathwada, 
is expected to irrigate a total area of about 66,000 acres by the end 
of the second phase of the project. Efforts may be made in the 
direction of introducing a crop insurance scheme and fixing 
minimum prices for important crops. Marketing societies and 
co-operative can play a stellar role in this respect. 

The forests in the district are poorly developed. The major 
suggestions relate to large-scale artificial regeneration of teak 
and rosewood, cashew, eucalyptus, bamboo, etc. 

As regards the seeds, eight farms have been established to 
provide improved seeds like wheat at Kenphad, bajra at Akola, 
paddy at Krishnasar etc. This effort combined with the bund¬ 
ing operations all over the district under the supervision of Zilla 
Parishad will improve the agricultural situation in the district. 

While the possibilities of increasing output in agriculture and 
allied activities are substantial, it has been observed that an 
effective solution to the problems of economic backwardness and 
slow progress is possible through rapid industrialisation. The 
agro-industrial development of the district contemplates aug¬ 
mentation of agricultural productivity and in support of it the 
development of the processing industries dispersed throughout 
the district and organised generally on co-operative basis. It is 
through the process of such agro-industrial ventures that it is 
considered possible to expand the potential for industrial growth 
in rural areas. 

Nanded district is considered as one of the industrially back¬ 
ward districts of the State. Apart from the absence of ready 
markets and resources, there are three main economic reasons 
for the industrial backwardness of this area. They are (1) insuffi¬ 
ciency of economic overheads, (2) lack of local risk and promo¬ 
tional capital and entrepreneurship and (3) absence of any 
basic industries. To remove these deficiencies coupled with the 
inadequacy of a few external facilities like transport, power, 
technical training, etc., various steps have now been taken by the 
State Government and district authorities. Promotional capital 
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can be made available through Governmental and institutional 
agencies. Industrial profits should be ploughed back with the 
savings of the trading community and other individuals. It can 
be noted as a feature of the district that since 1950-51, an econo¬ 
mically solid trading community is emerging in the district 
which is gaining a considerable profit by trading in important 
cash crops grown in the district. This community which was, 
until recently, apathetic towards industry is now slowly becom¬ 
ing industry conscious and it is found that people in the district 
are desirous of investing their savings in some new lucrative 
channels of production. New entrepreneurs are now coming 
forward to invest in some manufacturing units like light 
engineering works, soap production, etc. 

The existence of any basic industry helps a region in more 
than one way. A number of ancillary industries or industries 
depending on these basic industries automatically spring up in 
the particular area. 

Taking into consideration the available resources, one sugar 
factory, factories, extracting oil and one textile mill were pro¬ 
posed to be established in Nanded district. The area under 
sugarcane which has already increased by 10 per cent is expect¬ 
ed to increase by a little over 7,000 acres with the 
help of the Manar dam. Kalamber in Kandhar tahsil is the 
proposed venue of this co-operative venture. Nanded is an 
important cotton growing district in Maharashtra. Parbhani 
and Nanded districts, produce about 60 per cent of the cotton 
grown in the Marathwada region. A substantial quantity of 
cotton seeds available locally are, at present, used as cattle 
fodder and the rest is exported to Gujarat and Bombay. This 
can be easily exploited locally and a cotton seed plant with a 
crushing capacity of 60 tons per day seems to be a feasible pro¬ 
position. On the same lines considering the availability of 
sufficient cotton and the gap between present supplies and 
demand for cotton yarn, there is scope for the establishment of 
a spinning mill at Nanded on a co-operative basis. 

In the small-scale industries sector, Nanded district, with the 
exception of a few cotton ginning and pressing mills, a few vege¬ 
table oil mills and a few light industries started at the Industrial 
estate, is considerably backward. There are no foundry units at 
Nanded except that of Osmanshahi mills, which is not adequate 
even to fulfil their own requirements. Ginning and pressing 
factories, textile mills and other engineering units require spare 
parts. Moreover, various types of agricultural implements and 
weights have inelastic demand. There is scope for a unit manu¬ 
facturing these miscellaneous products. Steel re-rolling mills, to 
provide baling hoops to ginning presses in the district which 
are at present imported, can be established. The terminal posi¬ 
tion of Nanded for the goods traffic between Maharashtra and 
Andhra Pradesh has developed it into a centre for dealing in 
auto parts chief among them being leaf springs. Considering 
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the extent of demand in Nanded market as well as in other chapter 9 . 
neighbouring districts, two or three small-scale manufacturing E onomi 
units can be established. Manufacturing of fertilisers can be Trend*! 0 

achievdd by establishing bone meal factories utilising the Economjc 

resources of the richest bovine population of the district. Prospects. 

Nanded district is enclosed with forests wherefrom good quality industriaii- 
teak wood is available. Several saw mills can be started on a sation. 
sound basis in the district. 

Limestone is abundantly available m Kinwat tahsil of the dis¬ 
trict. In view of the growing building activities in the district, 
there is scope for establishing a modern kiln at a place like 
Kinwat. 

As regards cottage industries, tanning and steel products 
industries can be systematically developed. Considering the 
availability of hides, Nanded, Mukhed and Dharmabad .are 
suitable venues lor the tanning co-operatives. Modern methods 
and skill should be used in this profession to gain maximum 
profit. 

Thus, economic exploitation of available resources, initiative, Development 
co-operative efforts and financial backing will change the agra- of Banks. 

( rian face of the district in a few years. The ever-increasing 
trading and industrial activities have necessitated a well develop¬ 
ed money market providing all types of banking and investment 
facilities. There are 34 banking offices in the district catering 
to the needs of merchants, traders and industrialists. Out of 
these 34 banking offices in 1961, 17 were scheduled banks, 3 were 
non-scheduled banks and 14 were co-operative banks. In 1963- 
64, the number increased to 46 of which 24 were scheduled 
banks, 19 were co-operative banks and 3 were other banks. 

Nanded tahsil is the foremost in banking activities and has 
more than half of the total number of banking offices in the 
district i.e. 22. The Central Co-operative Bank has a fine net¬ 
work of its branches throughout the district, which has empha¬ 
sised the importance of banking services to the agriculturists. 

The money which was. otherwise lying idle with the farmers and 
the other rural population is now being invested in various 
profitable businesses through these banks. But besides co¬ 
operative banks, other scheduled banks should also enter the 
rural sector and offer their services to the agriculturists. Some 
developed scheduled banks have their offices in towns like 
Nanded and Kandhar and they can utilise the financial resources 
available in the remote towns in the district. The demand for 
risk capital and additional investment will be prevalent in the 
district for years. Banking offices in the district must cope up 
with this demand, which in turn will carry the district to the 
goal of economic development. 

Insufficient development and poor maintenance of existing Transport, 
roads is a great handicap of this district. In 1951, the total 
road mileage was only 119. In the Second Five-Year Plan for 
Hyderabad State no financial allocation was made for road 
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development in the district. But since the reorganisation of the 
States, the former Bombay Government prepared a plan to 
construct roads of a total length of 235.75 miles. According to 
the Nagpur Plan, this district should have a total mileage of 
1876. There is thus a wide scope for road development in the 
district. 

The district is served by Manmad-Kacheguda Railway line. 
In the absence of a well developed net-work of road transport, 
it serves the district as the major channel of transport. 

The completion of Purna Project, which will cost Rs. 171 
lakhs, will provide 15,000 k.w. electricity to the districts in 
Marathwada. Nanded district will be immensely benefited by 
this scheme. In 1957, the installed capacity of generating sets 
in Marathwada was only 1,400 k.w. and the number of con¬ 
sumers was only 1,400. The per head consumption of electricity 
was only 0.4 unit. By 1963, the installed capacity of these 
centres was increased to about 10,000 k.w. Consumption per 
head reached 1.5 k.w. In the district, before 1962, electricity 
was available only at Nanded, Deglur and Kinwat. In 1963, 
only Mukhed remained to be electrified. 

In every sphere of economic activity like banking industry 
and marketing, co-operation has entered and progressed in the 
district. Co-operative societies are playing an important role in 
the rural and urban finance as well. In the initial stages of the 
co-operative movement, only the credit aspect was touched but 
now marketing, industry and housing are also joining hands for 
co-operative efforts. In the manufacturing industry, a co-opera¬ 
tive sugar factory is proposed at Kalamber. Community 
Development and National Extension Service Programmes have 
created favourable grounds for the expansion of the co-operative 
movement. Nanded district keeps space with the progress made 
in the rest of the State in the co-operative sector. Co-operative 
awakening should not only be in the producers’ sector but in 
consumers sector also. Nanded district has various plans for 
the commencement of sugar and textile mills which have defi¬ 
nitely a bright future on the co-operative basis. Co-operation 
work in the rural sector is getting proper impetus through 
various devices adopted by district and State authorities. They 
are being helped not only by way of subsidiesi and finance but 
also in technical and organisational know how. 

The major problem which affects the distributive pattern of 
incomes and which determines the tempo and pattern of' econo¬ 
mic development is the movement of prices. Prices, regulate the 
channels of production and control consumption. Movement in 
prices in the first place, affects the real income and in the 
second, it creates divergence between incomes of different groups 
This problem has two aspects ; The first one is the inflationary 
tendencies generally prevailing throughout the economy and 
the second one is the monopoly price rise, which is the result of 
concentrated market power. 
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The table below shows the actual and percentage variations in 
the wholesale prices of the important agricultural commodities 
in the district for the years 1957-58 and 1958-59. 

TABLE No. 1 

Average Prices of Important Agricultural Commodities* 


Agricultural Commodities 

(1) 

Wholesale 
Prices 
(B. Mds.) 
1957-58 
(2) 

Wholesale 
Prices 
(B. Mds.) 
1958-59 
(3) 

Percentage 
Increase ( + ) 
Decrease (—) 

(4) 

Rice 




23-35 

26-53 

1-13-5 

Wheat 




17-96 

22-25 

1 23-3 

Jowar 




12-07 

11-84 

— 1-9 

Gram 




11-84 

17-75 

+ 49-6 

Tur 




14-00 

19-86 

+ 41-8 

Groundnut 

« < « « 


♦ ' 

16-61 

1915 

f 15-3 

Chillis 


* • 


49-42 

72-52 

+ 46-3 

Cotton 

• • • • 

• ♦ 

* • 

28-84 

31-77 

+ 10-2 


The livelihood pattern of the district shows that 76 per cent 
of its population has its source of income from agriculture, 
8.3 per cent from manufacturing activity other than cultivation, 
4.6 per cent from commerce, about one per cent from transport 
and communications and 10 per cent from other services and 
miscellaneous occupations. 

This shows the predominance of agriculture as an occupation 
in the district. Hence, the study of wage trends is mainly con¬ 
fined to the wages of agricultural labourers and village artisans. 

Apart from the baluta system, payment of wages in kind is 
common in the rural parts of the district. Agricultural labour is 
paid either daily, weekly or monthly wages in cash, in kind or 
both. Some times it is found that annual payment is also done. 
Some are even paid on piece-rate basis. Generally, with the 
increase in the farm products the wages of agricultural labourer 
in kind also rise. 

bor the industrial workers and those employed in commercial 
establishments minimum wages are fixed by the Industrial 
Tribunals. The minimum wage, prevailing at Nanded for 
employees in commercial establishment is about Rs. 35 per 
month ; while the maximum goes up to Rs. 3,600 pc r annum 
t.e. Rs. 300 per month for managers or munims. The following 
table shows the minimum rates of wages fixed in Nanded 
district in respect of scheduled employments under the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act. 
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• Source: District Statistical Abstract: 1958-59. 
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Local Authority .. Month .. .. 65-00 63-00 5 0-00 .. 72 00 Local Board. 

| 45-00 40-00 35-00 .. 50 00 Panchayat. 



Pottery .j Month .. .. 84-50 58-50 49-50 .. 75-00 

3 I and 

| 78-00 
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CHAPTER 10 — GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

Public Administration in the State in the last century chapter io 
consisted mostly in providing security of person and property General 
and raising the revenue necessary for the purpose. In other Administration, 
words, Police, Jails and Judiciary representing security and Introduction. 
Land Revenue, Excise, Registration and Stamps representing 
revenue formed the most important departments of the State. 

The Public Works department was the only other branch of 
sufficient importance, but its activities of construction and main¬ 
tenance were, apart from roads and irrigation works, confined to 
buildings required for the departments of Government. With 
the spread of Western education and the growth of political 
consciousness in the country coupled with the gradual association 
of a few Indians with some aspects of the work of Government, 
the demand arose for the expansion of Governmental activities 
into what were called ‘nation-building’ departments, uj iz., Educa¬ 
tion, Health, Agriculture and Co-operation. 

In the description that follows in this chapter and in chapters 
11—17, the departments of the State Government at the district 
level are grouped as under: — 

Chapter 11—Revenue Administration. 

Chapter 12—Law, Order and Justice. 

Chapter 13—Other Departments. 

Chapter 14—Local Self-Government. 

Chapter 15—Education and Culture. 

Chapter 16—Medical and Public Health Services. 

Chapter 17—Other Social Services. 

The reorganization of the boundaries of the various tahsils Administrative 
and mahals of the district was effected in 1949-50. While Rajura Divisions. 
and Kinwat tahsils along with the Revenue Inspector’s circle of 
Islampur tahsil of Adilabad district were merged in the Nanded 
district on November 1, 1956, at the same time Mudhol tahsil 
along with the Revenue Inspectors’ circles of Dharmabad and 
Bichkounda and Jukal from Deglur tahsil were transferred to 
Adilabad and Nizamabad districts of Andhra Pradesh, respec¬ 
tively. However, on 1st April 1959 the tahsil was transferred to 
Chanda district. The district now covers an area of 10333.323 
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km 2 (3,989.7 sq. miles) and has according to the Census of 1961 
a population of 1,079,674. It is divided into two suh-divisions 
comprising 6 tahsils and two mahals as shown below: — 



Area in 
Km 2 * 

Population 
(1961 Census) 

(1) Nanded Sub-Division— 



(i) Nanded tahsil 

1,022-791 

1,96,307 

(394-9) 


(ii) Hadgaon tahsil 

1,556-590 

1,37,236 

(601-9} 


(iii) Kinwat tahsil 

2,076-921 

1,17,137 

(801-9) 


(iv) Bhokar mahai 

1,034-446 

88,137 

(399-4) 


(2) Deglur Sub-Division— 



(i) Deglur tahsil 

678-580 

89,913 

(262-0) 


(ii) Biloli tahsil 

1,459-465 

1,76,055 

(563-5) 


(iii) Kandhar tahsil 

1,629-369 

1.73,412 

(629-1) 


(iv) Mukhed mahai 

875-161 

1,01,477 

(337-9) 


Total 

.. 10,333-323 

10,79,674 


(3,989-7) 



The headquarters of the two sub-divisions noted above are at 
Nanded and Deglur, respectively. 

Nanded district is included in Aurangabad division which 
besides Nanded includes the districts of Aurangabad, Parbhani, 
Bhir and Osmanabad. This entire division is in charge of a 
Divisional Commissioner with his headquarters at Aurangabad. 

The Commissioner is the chief controlling authority of the 
division in all matters concerning land revenue and the adminis¬ 
tration of the Revenue department. He acts as a link between 
the Collector and Government. Appeals and revision applica¬ 
tions against the orders of the Collector under the Hyderabad 
Land Revenue Code and Tenancy Law lie with him. Besides 
revenue matters he is also responsible for the supervision of the 
work of the Collectors in their capacity as District Magistrates. 
He is responsible for the development activities in the division 
and has to supervise the work of regional officers of all depart¬ 
ments concerned with development. As the head of the 
administrative set-up of the division he has supervisory and co¬ 
ordinating powers in regard to the Zilla Parishads in the divi¬ 
sion. 


•Figures in brackets are in sq. miles. 
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The following duties have been specifically la:d down for the CHAPTER 10. 
Commissioner: — General 

(a) Supervision of and control over the working of Revenue Administration. 

Officers throughout the division ; Divisional 

° Commissioner. 

(b) Exercise of executive and administrative powers delegat¬ 
ed by Government or conferred on him by law ; 

(c) General inspection of offices of all departments within 
the division ; 

(d) Inspection of local bodies on the lines done by the 
Director of Land Authorities in the pre-reorganisation State 
of Bombay ; 

(e) Co-ordination and supervision of the activities of all 
Divisional Heads of departments with particular reference to 
planning and development; and 

(/) Integration of the administrative set-up in the incoming 
areas. 

The Collector is the pivot on which the district administration Collector. 
turns. Not only is he the head of the Revenue department in 
the district but, in so far as the needs and exigencies, of the dis¬ 
trict administration are concerned, he is expected to superintend 
the working of the offices of other departments. He has to per¬ 
form multifarious duties and functions.. 

The Collector is most intimately connected with the operation Revenue, 
of the Hyderabad Land Revenue Act, 1317 F. He is the custo¬ 
dian of Government property in land (including trees and water) 
wherever situated, and at the same time the guardian of the 
interests of members of the public in land in so far as the 
interests of the Government in land have been conceded to 
them. All land, wherever situated, whether applied to agricul¬ 
tural or other purposes, is liable to payment of land revenue, 
except in so far as it may be expressly exempted by a special 
contract (vide Section, 45, Land Revenue Code). Such land 
revenue is of three kinds viz., agricultural assessment; non-agri- 
cultural assessment and miscellaneous revenue. 

The Collector’s duties are in respect of (a) fixation ; (b) collec¬ 
tion ; and (c) accounting of all such land revenue. 

The assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in pro¬ 
portion to its. productivity. This assessment is revised after 
every thirty years tahsil by tahsil. A revision survey and settle¬ 
ment is carried out by the Land Records department and the 
settlement report is reviewed by the Collector. The assessment 
is usually guaranteed against increase for a period of thirty 
years. Government may, however, grant suspensions and remis¬ 
sions in bad seasons as a matter of grace, and the determination 
of the amount of these suspensions and remissions is left to the , 
discretion of the Collector. Generally when the annewari is 
4 annas and below full suspension is granted, while only half 
suspension is granted if it is between 4 annas and 6 annas. As 
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regards non-agricultural assessment, it provides for alteration of 
the agricultural assessment when agriculturally assessed land is 
used for a non-agricultural purpose. In the same way, unassess¬ 
ed land used for a non-agricultural purpose is assessed at non- 
agricultural rates. All this is done hy the Collector according 
to the provisions of the rules under the Land Revenue Code. 
Miscellaneous land revenue also is fixed by the Collector depend¬ 
ing upon the circumstances of each case when Government land 
is temporarily leased. It is also realised by the sale of stone, 
earth, usufruct of trees and revenue fine, etc. 

The land revenue collections in Nanded district for the year 
1961-62 were as under: — 


Number of Villages — 

(1) Khalsa—1,399. 

(2) Inam— Nil. 



Rs. 

Paiie 

Gross fixed revenue including non-agricultural assessment 
and all other dues. 

26,44,933 

40 

educt — 

Assessment assigned for special and public purposes 
including forests. 

Nil 

Nil 

Net alienation of total inams . . 

Assessment of cultivable land— 

17,954 

•• 

unoccupied 

8,178 

55 

Free or specially reduced .. . , .. .. ., 

Nil 

Nil 


Remaining fixed Revenue for collection - 
Agricultural— 


Government occupied land including specially reduced 
Alienated lands 

Building and other non-agricultural assessment including 
judicial. 

Fluctuating Miscellaneous Revenue .. , . 

Local Fund .. 

Demand 
Remission 
Suspension . . 

Collections .. 

Unauthorised balance 


26,05,657 35 
4,087 16 

9,060 53 

73,382 47 
3,35,364 02 
30,27,551 53 

37,280 57 
Nil Nil 
29,33,586 00 
46,684 04 


The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other Acts, such as the Indian Income Tax 
Act; the Bombay Irrigation Act; the Bombay Tolls on Roads 
and Bridges Act (III of 1875); the Indian Court-fees Act (VII of 
1870); the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949); the Indian 
P'orest Act ; the Bombay Court-fees Act; the Indian Stamp 
Act ; the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act; the Bombay 
Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1923); and the Education Cess 
on commercial crops. Other dues are recoverable as arrears of 
land revenue and the Collector has to undertake the recovery of 
such dues whenever necessary. 
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The ultimate responsibility in regard to the administration ot chapter 10. 

the Forest Act lies with him and the Divisional Forest Olticei “ 
...... , . . General 

is his assistant tor that purpose except in matters re.atmg to the Administration. 

technique of forestry. Collector. 


As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue 
personal permits to liquor and drug addicts and recover the 
assessment fees from shops permitted to sell liquor and drugs. 
The Collector of Mandcd is the Chairman of the Prohibition 
Committee of the district. In fact he is the agency through 
which the Director of Prohibition and Excise arranges to have 
the policy of the department implemented-, at the district level. 


Land Revenue 
Collections. 


The Administration of the Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricul¬ 
tural Lands Act rests with the Collector. He is also an appellate 
authority to hear appeals under the various sections of the Act. 


As a legacy of former Governments alienations of land revenue inams and 
have taken place in regard to large areas of land in the district. J a S irs . 
There arc also cash allowances settled under various Acts. It is 
the duty of the Collector to see that the conditions under which 
these are continuable are scrupulously observed and that they 
are continued only to persons entitled to hold them. Recently, 
however, the State Government have inaugurated the policy of 
abolishing these alienations, and within a few years almost all 
lands in the district are expected to he assessed to full land 
revenue. The Jagir and Sarf-e-khas have been abolished under 
Jagir Abolition Regulation of 1358 F. from September 15, 1949 
(1358 F.). In 1955, the inams were also abolished under Aboli¬ 
tion of Inams Act, which came into force from July 20, 1955. 

Under this Act all inams except inams held by or for the benefit 
of charitable and religious institutions and inams held for 
rendering services to village community including Set-sindhis, 

Nirdics and Baliita inams were abolished and the occupancy 
rights of the inam lands were vested in the Government. 


In 1959, the Act (No. LX1V of 1959) was amended and it 
came into force from July 20, I960 under which all inams except 
those mentioned above were abolished. Inamclars in actual 
possession, Kalnzekadim tenants were confirmed with occupancy 
rights. Hereditary patwari watans were also abolished from 1st 
July 1960 under the same Act. 


The system of revenue pa tils and patil watans was abolished 
with effect from January 1, 1963 under the Maharashtra Reve¬ 
nue Pattis (Abolition of Office) Act, 1962 (XXV of 1962). 


The Agriculturists Loans Act (XII of 1884) and the Land Public Utility. 
Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883) regulated the grant ot 
loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing agricultural 
operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs of his dis¬ 
trict in accordance with the policy laid down bv the Government 
and in the event of a had season, to make further demands for 
as much money as can be usefully loaned for the purpose of 
A-1360—27-A, 
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tiding over the scarcity. He has to see that the amount so 
placed at his disposal is most advantageously distributed and 
that recovery of such advances is made punctually. 

The Collector of Nanded is the Court of Wards for the estates 
taken over under the Hyderabad Court of Wards Act. 

The Collector is in charge of the treasury and is personally 
responsible to the Government for its general administration, 
the due accounting of all moneys received and disbursed, the 
correctness of the treasury returns and the safe custody of valu¬ 
ables which it contains. In matters of accounts and audit, the 
Collector (with the Treasury Officer under him) is responsible to 
the Accountant General, whose instructions he has to obey. He 
does not, however, lake part in the daily routine of treasury 
business. For that work the Treasury Officer is his delegate and 
representative. 

Among the quasi-judicial functions of the Collector on the 
revenue side, apart from hearing appeals from the Prant Officers 
under the Land Revenue Code and various other Acts, may be 
mentioned: (i) The revisional powers exercised under section 23 

of the Bombay Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (II of 1906), in respect 
of Mamlatdars’ orders under the Act (this power is delegated 
to an Assistant or Deputy Collector); (ii) Appellate powers 
under section 53 of the Bombay Irrigation Act, in regard to 
lixation of betterment charges on lands under the irrigable com¬ 
mand of a canal; (iii) The work which the Collector docs in 
connection with the execution of Civil Courts’ decrees; and 
(iv) Proceedings and awards under section 11 of the Land Acqui¬ 
sition Act (I of 1894). 

In all cases in which the power of passing orders in matters 
affecting local bodies rests with the Director of Municipal 
Administration, Bombay or Government, either the proposals 
are made by the Collector or they are received by the Director 
of Local Authorities with the Collector’s remarks. There are, 
however, many matters in which the Collector can pass final 
orders. The control sections of the various Acts governing local 
bodies give -authority to the Collector as the chief representative 
of Government to supervise the action of local bodies. 

The Collector has to determine the constitution and hold 
elections of members, president and vice-president of the muni¬ 
cipality. He has to hear appeals for cases under Sections 265 
and 266 of the Hyderabad District Municipalities Act, 1956 
against the orders passed by the municipalities or town com¬ 
mittees. He has also powers of supervision over the municipali¬ 
ties under Section 252 of the said Act. 

The Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 
1961 came into force with effect from May 1, 1962. Before that 
the Hyderabad District Boards Act, 1955 was in force in the dis¬ 
trict. The Collector is empowered to hold elections of members 
-B. 
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of Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samitis and those of President, 
Vice-President and Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen of Zilla Parishad 
and Panchayat Samitis, respectively. He has also powers to call 
for information relating to the affairs of the Zilla Parishad 
under section 266 of the Act. He can suspend or prohibit the 
execution of any order or resolution of the Zilla Parishad if in 
his opinion, that order or resolution is likely to cause injury or 
annoyance to the public or to lead to a breach of peace or is 
unlawful. In cases of emergency the Collector may provide for 
the execution of extraordinary works which the Zilla Parishad 
or Panchayat Samiti is empowered to execute for the health or 
safety of the public. He is appointed by the State Government 
as the Chairman of the District Selection Committee for appoint¬ 
ment of personnel for District Technical Service (Class IV) and 
District Service (Class III and IV). 

Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958, which came 
into force with effect from June 1959 the Collector Is also 
empowered to hold the elections of the village panchayats. 

The Officers of other departments stationed at the district 
headquarters can be divided into two groups: — 

A Group— 

(i) the District and Sessions Judge ; 

(ii) the District Superintendent of Police ; 

(iii) the Divisional Forest Officer ; 

(iv) the Executive Engineer and 

(v) the Civil Surgeon. 

B Group— 

(i) the Superintendent of Prohibition and Excise ; 

(ii) the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla Parishad : 

(iii) the District Agricultural Officer : and 

(iv) the Inspector of Sanitation and Vaccination. 

A (i) The District Judge has a separate and independent 
sphere of work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate 
powers over the decisions of all judicial magistrates in the dis¬ 
trict. The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Func¬ 
tions Act (XXIII of 1951) has separated the magistracy into 

‘judicial magistrates’, who are subordinates of the Sessions Judge 
and ‘executive magistrates’ who are subordinates of the District 
Mag strate. Before the enactment of this legislation, the 

Sessions Judge used to exercise appellate powers over the deci¬ 

sions, in criminal cases, of the District Magistrate and other 
First Class Magistrates, but the new legislation has withdrawn 
from the executive magistrates practically all powers of trial of 
criminal cases, and only in certain cases the Sessions Judge has 
to hear appeals over the decisions of executive magistrates. 

(ii) The District Superintendent of Police and the police force 
of the district are under the control of the District Magistrate 
so far as their functions regarding the maintenance of law and 
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order are concerned. As regards discipline, training and other 
administrative matters they are under the control of the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police. 

.(iii) The Divisional Forest Officer is regarded as the Collector’s 
assistant in regard to forest administration. 

(iv) The Executive Engineer stands a little apart. Since his 
work is of a technical nature he is not directly subordinate to 
the Collector, though in a sense he plays a part subsidiary to 
the general administration of the district, of which the Collector 
is. the head. However he is expected to help the Collector when¬ 
ever called upon to do so. The Collector can ask him to investi¬ 
gate the utility of minor irrigation works likely to be agricul¬ 
turally beneficial to the district. According to Section 11 of the 
Bombay Famine Relief Code, the Executive Engineer arranges, 
in consultation with the Collector, for the inclusion, in the 
programme of expansion of public works, of the plans for 
special and current repairs to roads and other uselul works 
suitable as scarcity works. The programme of famine relief 
works is also prepared annually by the Executive Engineer in 
consultation with the Collector. When the time for actual 
opening of any work comes, the Collector can requisition the 
services of the Executive Engineer of the Zilla Parishad for 
making immediate arrangement for procuring the necessary 
establishment, tools, plant, building materials, etc. (Famine 
Relief Code, Section 81). 

(v) The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent 
sphere of his own, but must place his professional and technical 
advice and assistance at the disposal of the general district 
administration whenever required, 

(B) The Collector is the subordinate of the Director of Prohi¬ 
bition and Excise in all matters pertaining to the Bombay 
Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). The District Inspector of 
Prohibition and Excise is his subordinate, except in technical 
matters. Except the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Pari¬ 
shad who is equal in rank to the Collector all other officers in 
this group are of subordinate status and their services, in their 
particular sphere, can be requisitioned by the Collector, cither 
directly in case of necessity, if the matter is urgent or through 
their official superiors. 

The following are some of the officers of the district who have 
more or less intimate contact with the Collector, in matters 
relating to their departments and have to carry out his general 
instructions: — 

(i) the District Industries Officer ; 

(ii) the Divisional Veterinary Officer ; and 

(iii) the District Inspector of Land Records. 

The Regional Transport Officer has to carry out his work in 
consultation with the Collector. 
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The Collector’s duties as District Magistrate are mostly 
executive. He is at the head of all other executive magistrates 
in the district. As District Magistrate, besides the ordinary 
powers of a Sub-divisional Magistrate, he has the following 
powers among others: — 

(i) power to hear appeals from orders requiring security of 

keeping the peace or good behaviour (Section 406. 

Criminal Procedure Code) ; 

(ii) power to cail for records from any subordinate executive 

magistrate (Section 436); 

(iii) power to issue commission for examination of witnesses 

(Sections 503 and 506) ; 

(iv) power to hear appeals from or revise orders passed by 

subordinate executive magistrates undier Section 514, 

procedure on forfeiture of bond (Section 515). 

When authorised by the State Government, the District 
Magistrate may invest any magistrate subordinate to him 
with: — 

(i) power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisances 

(Section 143); 

(ii) power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 

danger to public peace (Section 144); and 

(iii) power to hold inquests (Section 174). 

The District Magistrate, Nanded, is the Chairman of the 
Board of Visitors of the Nanded Central Prison. The executive 
management of the sub-jails in the district is subject to his 
orders. 

Besides having control over the police in the district, the 
District Magistrate has extensive powers under the Criminal 
Procedure Code, the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), and 
other Acts for the maintenance of law and order. It is his duty 
to examine the records of police stations and outposts, in order 
to gain an insight into the state of crime within their limits 
and satisfy himself that cases are being promptly disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act (IV 
of 1878), the Petroleum Act (VII of 1899), the Explosives Act 
(IV of 1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also to 
supervise the general administration of these Acts, to inspect 
factories and magazines, and to perform various other super¬ 
visory functions. 

As District Registrar the Collector controls the administration 
of the Registration Department within his district. 
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CHAPTER 10. The duties of the Collector in the matters of sanitation and 

-public health are: (tf) to see that ordinary and special sanitary 

a a ministration, measures are initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic diseases ; 
r Ef-roR (6) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of the sanitary admtnis- 
. . rration of municipalities and other sanitary authorities , and 

Public Health, (c) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve the per¬ 
manent sanitary conditions of the areas under them so far as the 
funds at their disposal will allow. He can requisition the advice 
and technical assistance of the District Health Officer in this 
regard. 


District The Collector is the President of the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ 

SaUorsT'and and Airmen's Board, the Vice-president of this board being a 
Airmen’s Board, mil'tary officer nominated by the Recruiting Officer, Poona. 


The board comprises— 

(i) the District Superintendent of Police, 

(ii) the Regional Director of Resettlement and Employment, 

Bombay (or his nominee), 

(iii) representative of the Indian Navy, 

(iv) non-officials nominated by the Collector with the 
concurrence of the State Board, 

(v) the Prant Officers in the district, 

(vi) the Administrator, Services Post-War Reconstruction 

Fund and other Allied Funds, and 

(vii) the members of the State Board residing in the dis¬ 
trict. An c.Y-Junior Commissioned Officer serves as 

paid secretary. 

The duties of the board are: (a) to promote and maintain a 

feeling of goodwill between the civil and military classes; 

(ft) generally to watch over the family interests of the serving 
soldiers, etc ; and (c) to implement in detail the work of the 
State Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board. 


The Collector’s The Collector’s office at Nanded is divided into many branches, 
Office. suc h as chitnis branch. Accounts branch. Endowment branch . 

etc. ; each of which is usually in charge of a person in the grade 
of a Mamlatdar. 

The Collector is also the Chairman of the Gurudwara Board. 


Prant Under the Collector are the Prant Officers who arc cither 

Officers, Assistant Collectors (Indian Administrative Service) or District 

Deputy Collectors (Maharashtra Civil Service). The two sub- 
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divisions of the Nanded district are under the charge of a Pram 
Officer each, with headquarters at Nanded and Deglur, respective- 

] y- 

The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the 
Tahsildar and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all the 
powers conferred on the Collector by the Land Revenue Code 
and by any other law in force or by executive orders, in regard 
to the tahsil and mahals in his charge, except such powers as the 
Collector may specially reserve to himself. His principal func¬ 
tions in regard to his sub-division are: — 

(1) Inspection and supervision of the work of Mamlatdars, 
Circle Officers, Circle Inspectors and village officers, including 
the inspection of tahsil offices. 

(2) Appointments, transfers, etc., of stipendiary village offi¬ 
cers and the appointment, etc., of hereditary village officers, 

(3) Safeguarding Government property by constant inspec¬ 
tion and dealing with encroachments, breaches of the condi¬ 
tions on which land is held on restricted tenure, etc., 

(4) Grant of waste land and disposal of alluvial land, 

(5) Levy of non-agricultural assessment and passing of 
orders regarding miscellaneous land revenue, 

(6) Hearing of appeals against Mamlatdars’ decisions in 
assistance cases and supervising the execution of assistance 
decrees, 

(7) Crop and boundary mark inspection and the checking 
of annewaris i.e., estimates of crop yields for purposes of 
suspensions and remissions of revenue, and the Record of 
Rights, 

(8) Supervision over the realisation of Government revenue. 

(9) Successions to watans and other properties, and 

(10) Land acquisition. 

The Prant Officer is the Sub-Divisional Magistrate of his 
charge and as such exercises the powers specified in Part IV of 
Schedule III, of the Criminal Procedure Code. These include 
the ordinary powers of a Taluka Magistrate and also the power 
to maintain peace (Section 107) ; power to require security for 
good behaviour (Sections 108, 109 and 110); power to make 
orders calculated to prevent apprehended danger to public peace 
(Section 144); power to record statements and confessions during 
a police investigation (Section 164) and power to hold inquests 
(Section 174). The Sub-Divisional Magistrate, when empowered 
by the State Government, has also the power to call for and 
forward to the District Mgistrate records and proceedings of 
subordinate executive magistrates. 

As Sub-Divisional Magistrate the Prant Officer is required to 
inspect Police Sub-Inspector’s office from much the same point 
of view from which the District Magistrate inspects them. 
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Among the other duties of the Prant Officer may he 
mentioned: (a) keeping the Collector informed of the happen¬ 
ings in his suh-divisinn not only from the revenue point of view 
hut also in matters connected with law and order; (b) bringing 
to the notice of the Collector slackness or laxity on the part of 
the Tahsildar, Circle Inspectors, etc., in his sub-division ; 
(c) forest settlement work ; and (d) grant of tagai loans. Each 
Prant Officer is assisted in his work by a Shirastedar and about 
five clerks. 

The Tahsildar is the officer in executive charge of a tahsil and 
the Naib-Tahsildar has the executive charge of a mahal. There 
is a sub-treasury in every tahsil or mahal, and there is practically 
no difference of kind between the functions and duties of a 
Tahsildar and those of a Naib-Tahsildar. A Tahsildar and 
Naib-Tahsildar arc assisted by the head clerks {nival karkuns) 
and his assistants in the office and the Circle Officer and Circle 
Inspectors in the field. The duties of Tahsildars and Naih- 
Tahsildars fall under various heads. 

’The Tahsildar keeps the papers ready for the inspection by 
the Prant Officer and the Collector. He has to execute orders 
passed on by them. 

In regard to the annual demand of land revenue he has to get 
ready all the statements necessary for what is called the making 
of the jamabandi of the tahsil. The jamabandi is partly an 
audit of the previous year's accounts and partly an inspection 
of the accounts of the current year.. The demand for fixed 
agricultural revenue is settled, hut there arc remissions and 
suspensions to he calculated upon that fixed demand in lean 
years. Remissions and suspensions are given in accordance with 
the crop annewaris, with the determination of which the 1 ahsil- 
dar is most intimately concerned. To the demand of fixed 
revenue is added the amount of non-agricultural assessment and 
of fluctuating land revenue, such as that arising from the sale of 
trees, stone or sand, fixed when individuals apply for them. 
The brunt of the work of collection of revenue lies on the 
Tahsildar. He can issue notices, inflict fines for delay in pay¬ 
ment, destrain and sell moveable property and issue notices of 
forfeiture of the land, though he has to take the Prant Officer’s 
or Collector’s order for actual forfeiture. 

He has to collect, in addition to land revenue, tagai loans, pot 
hissa measurement fees, boundary marks advances and irrigation 
revenue, education cess, and the dues of other departments like 
Sales' Tax, Income Tax and Forest at the request of these depart¬ 
ments as arrears of land revenue. 


■The duties and functions of a Naib-Tahsildar are not different from those of 
Tahsildar and hence whatever is said of a Tahsildar in the following pages also 
applies to a Naib-Tahsildar, 
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It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of the CH APTER 10. 
conditions under which inams are held, and whenever there is General 
any breach, to bring it to the notice of the Collector through the Administration, 
Prant Ollicer. Tahsildarb 

AND NaIR- 

He has to make enquiries and get ready the material on which Tahsildars, 
the Prant Officer has to pass orders upon under the Bombay Revenue. 
Hereditary Officers Act (III of 1874), He can himself pass orders 
as to the appointment, remuneration, period of service, suspen¬ 
sions and fines to he imposed on inferior village servants, the 
grant of leave of absence to them and the like. 

Applications for grant of tagai are generally received by the 
Tahsildar, who has to institute enquiries to be made by Circle 
Inspector, see the sites for the improvement of which tagai is 
sought, ascertain whether the security offered is sufficient, deter¬ 
mine instalments for repayment, etc. He can grant tagai up to 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 200 under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
and the Agricultural Loans Act respectively. A Tahsildar who 
has been specially empowered can grant tagai up to Rs. 2,500 and 
Rs. 500 under the said Acts, respectively. In other cases he has 
to obtain orders from the Prant Officer or the Collector. 

The Tahsildar’s duties regarding tagai do not end with the 
giving of it; he has to see that it is properly utilised, inspect the 
works undertaken by its means, watch the repayment, and make 
recoveries from defaulters. He is primarily responsible for the 
administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands 
Act (LXVII of 1948) within the area of his charge. His powers 
under the Act have been delegated to the Naib-Tahsildar. 

The judicial duties which the Tahsildar performs include: Quasi-judicial, 

(i) enquiries and orders under the Mamlatdars Courts Act (II of 
1906) ; (ii) the execution of Civil Court decrees; (iii) the disposal 
of applications from superior holders for assistance in recovering 
land revenue from inferior holders ; and (iv) enquiry in respect of 
disputed cases in connection with the Record of Rights in each 
village. The last two arc summary enquiries under the Land 
Revenue Code. 

The Tahsildar is assisted in his work generally hy two Naib- 
Tahsildars and three or more awal karkuns. Naib-Tahsildars 
and Tahsildar are touring officers. In the absence of the Tahsil¬ 
dar, Naib-Tahsildar (Revenue) looks after the regular work of 
the office. 

Every Tahsildar is ex-officio the Tahsil Magistrate of his tahsil. Magisterial, 
As Tahsil Magistrate, First Class, he has the following powers 
among others tinder the Criminal Procedure Code: — 

(i) Power to command unlawful assembly to disnerse (Section 

127), 

(ii) Power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 

(Section 128), 
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(iii) Power to require military force to be used to disperse 

unlawful assembly (Section 130), 

(iv) Power to apply to the District Magistrate to issue com¬ 

mission for examination of witness (Section 506), 

(v) Power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (Section 514) 

and to require fresh security (Section 514-A), 

(vi) Power to make order as to the disposal of property 

regarding which an offence is committed (Section 517), 

(vii) Power to sell property of a suspected character (Sec- 
v tion 525). 

The Tahsildar is also in charge of the management of the 
suh-jail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate informed of all criminal activities taking 
place within the tahsil in his charge, taking steps incidental to 
the maintenance of law and order. In case of serious disturbance 
of public peace the Tahsildar carries great responsibility, for, as 
the senior executive magistrate on the spot, he must issue orders 
and carry on till his superiors arrive. 

As Sub-Treasury Officer, the Tahsildar is in charge of the 
tahsil treasury, which is called ‘sub-treasury’ in relation to the 
district treasury. Into this treasury all money due to Govern¬ 
ment in the tahsil—land revenue, forest, public works and other 
receipts—are paid and from it nearly the whole of the money 
expended for Government in the tahsil is secured. The sub¬ 
post offices in the tahsil receive their cash for postal transactions 
from the sub-treasury and remit their receipts to it. The Sub- 
Treasury Officer pays department officers on cash orders or 
demand drafts issued by Treasury Officers and on cheques, except 
where certain departments are allowed to present bills direct at 
the sub-treasury. The Sub-Treasury Officer also issues Govern¬ 
ment and bank drafts. 

When the Tahsildar is away from his headquarters the Trea¬ 
sury Awal Karkiin is ex-officio in charge of the sub-treasury and 
the account business, and is held personally responsible for it. 
During the Tahsildar’s presence also he is authorised to sign 
receipts irrespective of the amount. 

The tahsil sub-treasury is also the local depot for stamps— 
general, court-fee and postal—of all denominations and for the 
stock of opium held there for sale to permit holders. A few sub¬ 
treasuries have been specially authorised to discontinue the main¬ 
tenance of a stock of postal stamps. In such cases, the sub-post 
office at the tahsil headquarters is supplied with postal stamps 
from the post offices at the district headquarters. 

A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries in 
which surplus cash balances are deposited. From it withdrawals 
are made to replenish sub-treasury balances whenever necessary. 
Sub-treasuries are treated as agencies of the Reserve Bank for 
remittance of funds. 
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The Tahsildar has to verify the balance in the sub-treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day ol each 
month, which for the convenience of the district treasury is fixed 
on the 25th of all months, except February when it is the 23rd, 
and March when it is the 31st, the latter being the closing day 
of the financial year. The report of the verification, together 
with the monthly returns of receipts under different heads, has 
to be submitted by the Tahsildar to the Treasury Officer at 
Nanded. The sub-treasuries are annually inspected either by the 
Collector or the Prant Officer. 

The Tahsildar’s main duty lies towards the Collector and the 
Prant Officer whom he must implicitly obey and keep constantly 
informed of all political happenings, outbreaks of epidemics and 
other matters affecting the well-being of the people such as serious 
maladministration, in any department or any hitch in the work¬ 
ing of the administrative machinery. 

He must help officers of all departments in the execution of 
their respective dutios in so far as his tahsil is concerned. In 
fact, he is at the service of all of them and is also the connecting 
link between the officers and the public whom they are all meant 
to serve. This is particularly so in departments which do not 
have a local tahsil officer of their own. The Tahsildar is also 
responsible for the cattle census, which comes under the purview 
of the Agriculture Department. The Co-operative Department 
expects the Tahsildar to propagate co-operative principles in his 
tahsil. He has to execute the awards and decrees of societies in 
the tahsil, unless there is a special officer appointed for the 
purpose. He has to take prompt action in respect of epidemics 
and to render to the Assistant Director of Public Health and his 
assistants every help in preventing outbreaks of epidemic diseases 
and suppressing them when they occur. 

Under executive orders the Tahsildar has to provide the 
Military Department with the necessary provisions and convey¬ 
ances when any detachment marches through the tahsil. 

The Tahsildar’s position in relation to other tahsil officers, such 
as the Range Forest Officer, the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Sub 
Inspector of Police is not well defined. They are not subordinate 
to him except perhaps in a very limited sense but are grouped 
round him and are expected to help and co-operate with him in 
their spheres. 

In order to assist the Tahsildar in exercising proper supervision 
over the village officers and village servants and to make local 
enquiries of every kind promptly. Circle Officers in the grade of 
awal karkuns and Circle Inspectors in. the grade of karkuns are 
appointed. The Circle Officer certifies the Record-of-Rights, and 
thus relieves the Tahsildar of a good deal of routine work. There 
are from 30 to 50 villages in charge of a Circle Officer or Circle 
Inspector. These officers form a link between the Tahsildar and 
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(i) boundary mark inspection, inspection of crops including 
their annewari, the inspection of tagm works and detection ot 
illegal occupation of land ; 


(ii) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, 
viz., crop statistics, cattle census and water supply ; 


(iii) supervision of the village officers in the preparation and 
maintenance of the Rccord-of-Rights, the mutation register and 
the tenancy register ; 


(iv) examination of a rayat's receipt hooks and supervision 
of the revenue collection ; and 


(v) such other miscellaneous work as the Tahsildar may from 
time to time entrust them with e.g., enquiry into any alleged 
encroachments, etc. 


Pauls. The patil is the principal official in a village. The duties of 

the patil fall under the following heads: (i) revenue; (ii) cjuasi- 
magistcrial; (iii) administrative. 

His revenue duties are: — 

(i) to collect the revenue due to Government from the rayats, 
in conjunction with the talathi (village accountant); 

(ii) to detect encroachments on Government land and protect 
trees and other property of the Government; 

(iii) to execute the orders received from the tahsil office in 
connection with the recovery of revenue and other matters : 

(iv) to sec that the talathi maintains properly the Rccord-of- 
Rights and village accounts and submits the periodical returns 
punctually; and 

(v) to render assistance to high officials visiting the village 
for inspection work and other purposes. 

However, with the abolition of revenue patil watans, these 
duties have now been transferred to village panchayat. 

There arc quasi-magisterial functions appertaining. to the police 
patil. In a majority of the villages the same person is both the 
police and the revenue patil. The police patil is responsible for 
the maintenance of the birth and death register and for the care 
of unclaimed property found in the village. Several duties have 
been imposed on the police patil by the Bombay Village Police 
Act (VIII of 1867). The village police is under his charge, and 
he has authority to require all village servants to aid him in 
performing the duties entrusted to him. He has to dispose of 
the village establishment so as to afford the utmost possible 
security against robbery, breach of peace and acts injurious to 
the public and to the village community. It is the police patil’s 
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duty to furnish the Tahsil Magistrate with any returns or infor- chapter id. 
mation called for and keep him constantly informed of the state G ene7al 
of crime and health and general condition of the community in Administration, 
his village. He has to afford every assistance in his power to p A „ LS 
the police officers whenever called upon by them to do so. 

Further, he has to obey and execute all orders and warrants 
issued to him by an executive magistrate or a police officer, 
collect and communicate to the district police intelligence affect¬ 
ing public peace; prevent within rhe limits of his village the 
commission of offences and public nuisance ; and detect and bring 
offenders, therein to justice. If a crime is committed within the 
limits of the village and the perpetrator of the crime escapes or 
is not known, he has to forward immediate information to the 
police officer in charge of the police station within the limits of 
which his village is situated, and himself proceed to investigate 
the matter and obtain all procurable evidence and forward it to 
rhe police officer. If any unnatural or sudden death occurs, or 
any corpse is found, the police patil is bound to assemble an 
inquest, to be composed of two or more intelligent persons 
belonging to the! village or the neighbourhood. The report of 
the inquest has then to he forwarded by him to the police officer 
concerned. He has also to apprehend any person in the village 
whom he has reason to believe has committed any serious offence 
and send him, together with all articles to be useful in evidence, 
to the police officer. 

As regards the path's administrative duties, he is expected to 
look to the sanitation and public health of the village. He must 
also report promptly the outbreak of any epidemic disease to the 
tahsil office. He is expected to render every assistance to 
travellers, provided payment is duly rendered. 

The office of the village accountant used generally to he held Talathi and 
by hereditary Kiilkarnis. From 1914 onwards hereditary q^msevaks 
kutkurnis were allowed, subject to certain conditions, to commute 
the right of service attached, to the kulkarni watan. With effect 
from July 1, I960 all kulkarni watans along with the right of 
service were abolished, under the Hyderabad Abolition of Inams 
and Cash Crants Act, 1954 amended by the Bombay (Amend¬ 
ment) Act No. LXIV of 1959. Now stipendiary talathis arc 
appointed. If the villages are small one talathi is appointed for 
two or more villages, which are called his charge or saza. 

With effect from January 1, 1963 the establishment of talathis 
was transferred to the Zilla Parishad consequent upon the aboli¬ 
tion of watan of revenue pa tils and transfer of rhe functions of 
collection of land revenue and maintenance of agricultural statistics 
in the village panchayats. However, their services have been 
retransferred to Government. As far as Record of Rights is 
concerned, he is directly under the control of the revenue officers. 

His main duties are: — 

(i) to maintain the village accounts relating to demand, 

collection ami arrears of land revenue, etc., rhe Record of 

Rights and all other village forms prescribed by Government. 
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(ii) to inspect crops and boundary marks and prepare agri¬ 
cultural statistics and levy lists, and 

(iii) to help the patil in the collection of land revenue, write 
the combined day and receipt hooks and other accounts and 
do other clerical work, including that of the police patil if the 
latter is illiterate. 

In addition to the village officers mentioned above there were 
hereditary village servants such as ramoshi, jagalyas, set sindhis, 
etc. The wa f ans of these hereditary village servants were 
abolished under the Bombay Inferior Village Watans Abolition 
Act, 1958. 

After the abolition of the hereditary village servants, the 
system of stipendiary kotwals and recruitment and employments 
of kotwals was regulated. Now there is one kotwal for a village 
having a population of not more than 500, two if the population 
is between 501 and 2,000 and three in case the population 
exceeds 2.000. The first category of kotwals get a monthly pay¬ 
ment of Rs, 20 while the next two receive Rs. 30 per month. 
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The Main Type of Tenure Prevalent in Marathwada was 
rayatwari. Rayatwari tenure, in theory, does not envisage the 
landholder as a non-cultivating owner and a mere rent receiver. 
Owing to the unrestricted transferable character of rights in 
land and other factors such as the security of investment therein, 
and social and economic status attached to it, a class of non¬ 
cultivating landholders came into existence in the latter part of 
the 19th century. People from all walks of life with no back¬ 
ground of agricultural practice began to acquire land, more as a 
source of income and commercial investment rather than for 
purpose of cultivation. Thus, the disassociation between the 
ray at ownership and actual cultivation became more and more 
pronounced, and out of this was born the tenancy system. 

Fresh problems of adjustment between the tenant-landlord 
relations arose in the wake of this change. The increase in the 
number of tenancies and concentration of large areas of agricul¬ 
tural land in the hands of non-cultivating owners led to a com¬ 
petition among the tenants to get land on lease and to insecurity 
of tenure. A situation was slowly created in which the rents of 
lands began to increase, standards of cultivation deteriorated 
and agricultural production showed a marked decline. This 
was similar to the conditions in the other non-rayatwari areas 
and demanded an immediate solution. 
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Broadly speaking, the land tenure policies of the Government 
govern the way in which economic opportunities, managerial 
responsibilities and farm incomes are shared by the people 
interested in land and hence play a pivotal role in any scheme 
of rural uplift. The Planning Commission has broadly laid 
down these policies as under: — 

(i) increased production through a better system of land 
management, 

(ii) reduction in the inequalities of income and opportuni¬ 
ties, 

(iii) provision for security of tenure to tenants* and helping 
them to become landholders. 
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The Commission has, therefore, advocated a land policy, 
which is aimed at improving the status of the tenant by giving 
him a stake in the land, and enabling him to purchase the land 
cultivated by him. It also aims at reducing the inequalities in 
opportunities and income by advocating a ceiling on all agricul¬ 
tural holdings, both present and future. It further envisages 
economy of peasant proprietors, everyone of whom would he a 
cultivator of his own land. It seeks to merge ownership with 
cultivation by forcing absentee landlords to make a choice bet¬ 
ween personal cultivation or transfer of land to tenants ( i.e. 
actual cultivators). 

The Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950 
was substantially modified in 1954 and in 1957, in order to 
implement the recommendations of the Planning Commission. 
It adopted the concept of a family holding as a yardstick for 
enforcing the provisions for ceilings on landholdings. The 
area of a family holdings was so determined for various classes 
of soils in different local areas that a family of five persons was 
assured of a net annual income of Rs. 800. 

In giving the tenant a stake in the land cultivated by him, 
the Act provides him with security of tenure. A tenant cannot 
be evicted at the sweet will of the landholder. He can be evict¬ 
ed only for certain specified categories, of defaults or due to his 
own voluntary surrender. The landholder was required to make 
up his mind if he desired to cultivate his lands personally. He 
had to exercise the option before March 31st, 1959. His right of 
resumption is also subject to a maximum of three family 
holdings. 

The tenant has also been given security in respect of payment 
of rent. The act has statutorily fixed the maximum quantum of 
rent payable to a landholder and has provided machinery to get 
the reasonable rent fixed. 

The Act also provides for a more rational basis for distribu¬ 
tion of agricultural land to the cultivators. The process of 
transferring the ownership of agricultural lands to the actual 
tillers of the Hand is sought to he achieved in two ways, viz y — 

(1) by fixing a ceiling on future acquisition of land, whether 

it he by way of gift, permanent alienation, sale or any 
other transfer, and 

(2) by fixing a ceiling on the present holdings and distribut¬ 

ing the surplus land amongst the co-operative farm¬ 
ing societies, landless persons etc. 

The Tenancy Act seeks to achieve the first objective by making 
all rights of sales, transfers, or permanent alienations, subject to 
prior permission of the Collector. Permission can be granted 
under certain, conditions so that the rentees or transferee’s total 
holding does not exceed three family holdings. Similarly, the 
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Tenancy Act prescribes that all existing holdings would be sub- CHAPTER 11. 
ject to a maximum of 4yi family holdings. Any land in excess ^ 

of the ceiling would be taken over by Government for distribu- Admlalt- 

tion to the landless agriculturists. tration. 

Land R*co»d8. 

The Tenancy Act provides a mechanism to enable the tenants Hyderabad 
to be full landholders of the lands cultivated by them. They Tenancy and 
are entitled to purchase at concessional prices so much of land as 
would make their holdings equal to one family holding. How¬ 
ever, the landholders are protected by ensuring that the land 
left with them after such a purchase would not he less than a 
family holding. The tenant may make the payment of reason¬ 
able price in easy instalments. In case the tenant desires to pur¬ 
chase more land than he is entitled to, he can do so at the 
market price, but subject to a maximum of three family 
holdings. 

Although transfers of lands were subject to prior permission 
of the Collector, it was noted that a number of transactions, had 
taken place, contravening this provision. In a way these trans¬ 
fers met with the objectives of the Planning Commission inasmuch 
as the land was thereby distributed. If the law were to be 
rigidly enforced all transfers would have been rendered illegal 
and would have caused hardship to the purchasers who were 
usually small landholders. In order to avoid such hardship, the 
Government prescribed a scale of penalties for the validation of 
these transfers. However, transfers made after June 8th, 1958 
i.e. t after the commencement of the amendment Act of 1957 are 
not covered by this concession. Stringent steps would be taken 
against parties to such illegal transfers made after June 8rh, 1958. 

They would forfeit both their land and the price paid therefor. 

In Nanded district an area of 700.71 hectares (1,731 acres, 

20 gunthas) has been donated under the Bhoodan yajnya. Of 
this, an area of 161.87 hectares (400 acres) has been re-distribut¬ 
ed among 79 landless persons, who belong to the backward class 
families. 

Prior to the re-organisation of States, Nanded district formed a Survey, 
part of the c.v-Hyderabad State. The survey and classification 
system which was then followed was more or less similar and on 
the lines of that followed in other areas of the State, and hence 
the existing system was allowed to continue with a few minor 
changes, to suit the local needs and requirements. The rayat* 
wari system of land revenue prevails in the district. 

On the spot field-to-field survey is undertaken as per the actual 
>ossession of the holders. Survey operations are taken only 
ifter they are sanctioned by the Government under section 7 of 
he Land Revenue Act. The survey operations are undertaken 
letween the beginning of November and the middle of June, 
n survey, classification settlement and revision matters the scale 

A-1360—28-4. 
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of work is fixed for the technical staff. An Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, directly responsible to the Settlement Commissioner 
supervises the survey and classification operations. The work is 
listed partly by the Assistant Commissioner and partly by the 
Neemtandars. The Neemtandars as well as the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner have to submit the inspection plots for scrutiny to the 
higher authorities. Usually the inspection is conducted by 
means of theodolite. It is also conducted with the help of cross 
staff. Before the commencement of the survey by surveyors, 
north is fixed with theodolite and the base lines and the per¬ 
pendiculars formed by the surveyors are checked by theodolite 
as the villages are not traversed. 


The measurement is conducted with the help of cross staff 
and a chain of 10.05 metres (33 ft.). Field to field survey is then 
conducted. A base line is taken and perpendiculars are formed, 
offsets being taken for each bend or curve that exists in the 
survey numbers. Following this process right angles are formed 
and the area is worked out as per the formula (J/a base x height). 

Classincation. Classification is conducted field-wise. As the soil is black 
cotton type, the factors, determining classification, are held to 
be the depth and texture which is denominated in the soil 
values giving due weightage to its defects. One gradation of 
the soil values is reduced depending upon the soil defects. The 
soil is classified into two categories viz., the black cotton soil 
(pavi-bhag) and the soil which is slightly brown in colour 
(i davi-bhag ). The second category of soil is considered to be 
inferior to the first by one gradation. Hence while the highest 
classification value fixed for the second category is 15 annas 
while that for the first is 16 annas. For the first category seven 
grades are fixed (16, 15, 14, 11, 8, 5, 3 annas respectively) while 
for the second type there are only six grades (15, 14, 11, 8, 5, 3 
annas respectively). The scale of depth, however, varies as per 
classification values. For the classification value at 16 annas, a 
depth of 1 1/5 hath is essential. The depth is reduced by 
(4 hath per grade. In black cotton soil, generally the seventh 
grade of classification is eliminated in respect of the first order 
of soil. It is allowed only in exceptional cases. In the case of 
second order of soil the highest bhag annas are 15 and hence 
the scale of the depth commences from 0.46 metres (i’/z')- 


In case of garden and wet lands (rice), in addition to the soil 
factor, the water factor is also classified after taking into consi¬ 
deration the duration of water supply and its sources in case oi 
wet lands only. As regards wells the quality of water i.e, 
whether sweet or brackish and the distance between the garden 
and the well is also taken into consideration in fixing the value 
If the distance is over 10 chains, 6 pies are reduced. For ever) 
subsequent 20 chains, 6 pies are reduced. If additional labour if 
required for lifting water the value is reduced correspondingly 
Thus, if water is lifted by mot system the value is reduced b) 
one anna and if by manual labour, by 6 pies only. 

A-1360—28-B. 
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If the land irrigated is, less than 30 acres (12.14 hectares) the 
rate applied is kunta or small tank and if it exceeds it is tank 
rate. 

Different water rates are applied for different pani classes as 
indicated below: — 

Water class Rate in Rs. 
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(1) Lifted by Guda or Pakota ... 0.12 

(2) Spring flowing ... 0.06 

(3) (a) Budki (well) on the river ... 0.06 

(b) Budki on a nallah ... 0.12 

(4) Sluice at a lower level ... 0.06 

(5) Canal of the kunta ... 0.12 

(6) Canal of the tank ... 0.06 


Further, the period for which the water is utilised by flow is 
accounted for. If the flow is available for a period of eight 
months, the water classification is one anna and for every month 
for which the flow is not available, the water classification is 
reduced by 6 pies. Water class is further reduced by one anna 
if the water is brackish and hence less useful for crops. Where 
the water flows over kard land, the water value is still further 
reduced by half an anna. 

The classification of water under wells is done in the following 
manner: — 

(1) When the depth of the water is from 1 to 6 yards (0.91 

to 5.49 metres), water classification is 3 annas. 

(2) Between 6 and 8 yards (5.49 and 7.32 metres), 3 annas 

6 pies. 

(3) Between 8 and 10 yards (7.32 and 9.14 metres), 4 annas. 

(4) Between 10 and 12 yards (9.14 and 10.97 metres), 4 annas 

6 pies, 

(5) Deeper than 12 yards (10.97 metres), 5 annas. 

Thus the depth of the water is the most important factor in 
case of wells. Accordingly, the classification, values are enhanced. 
Wells within Ayacut are treated as tanks for the purposes of 
classification. All the garden lands under wells are to be treated 
. as dry lands. 


The minimum number of acres fixed for dry numbers is 12 in 
the case of the lands of the first order and 10 in the case of the 
lands of the second order. The maximum that is fixed for the 
first order is 14.51 hectares (36 acres) while in the case of the 
other it is fixed at 12.14 hectares (30 acres). The sub-division 
below 3.24 hectare's (8 acres) is not permitted in dry lands. Pot 
numbers are to be formed of 1.62 hectares (4 acres) each. Not 
more than 4 Pot numbers are allowed within one Survey number. 
No Survey number is given to .land below 0.10 hectares (10 gun- 
thas). Bagayat numbers are formed on the basis of the number of 
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lifts and bullocks. A survey number is to be formed of 1.21 hec¬ 
tares (three acres) if there is one lift and two bullocks and of 
1.62 hectares (four acres) if there is one lift and four bullocks. 
For sugarcane and betel gardens a survey number can be formed 
of 0.10 hectares (ten gunthas). There are no wet lands in the 
district as per the past settlement. 

Maps are drawn to the scale of (0.20 metres—1.61 km.) 8"— 
1 mile. Separate maps, for wet and dry lands are prepared. For 
wet numbers measuring 1.21 hectares (3 acres) or less, map to the 
scale of (0.41 metres—1,61 km.) 16"—1 mile is drawn. Thus, 
two separate copies of maps are preserved in the village records. 
The Settlement department had its own press where village, tahsil 
and district maps were printed and supplied as per the require¬ 
ment of the State. 

This work is entrusted to the ]amabandi section which functions 
under the direct supervision of the Settlement Commissioner. The 
rates are proposed for the whole tahsil. Due consideration is given 
to factors like climate, facilities of markets, agricultural skill, the 
actual condition of the cultivators, the water sources and the gene¬ 
ral prosperity of the farmers. Added to this, the capacity of the 
soil and income of the majority of persons dependent upon agri¬ 
cultural profession is also taken into consideration. Thus, the 
whole tahsil is divided into two or three groups as the case may be 
and maximum rates are proposed for dry lands as also for bagayat 
and wet lands.. A uniform fixed rate is proposed after taking into 
account the sources of water facilities. 

After formation of group, Collector’s views are obtained over 
reshuffling of groups. If his suggestions are found practical, they 
are accepted. 

After the preliminary work of Akar is completed by the survey 
parties, papers such as Classer Register, Wasulbaqui, Sar Naksha, 
Bagfryat Takt a and Classer Daruai are sent to Jamabandi section 
for further action. 

The following miscellaneous papers., obtained by the classers 
during classification from the patwari and the tahsil, are also sent 
to the Jamabandi section. They consist of the statements pertain¬ 
ing to sources of irrigation, census figures for each village, places 
of fairs and urus, schools, post offices, railway facilities, figures of 
rainfall for 10 preceding years, varieties of crops grown, movement 
of prices of grains and other articles, value of lands (local price), 
number of holders of different groups, strength of the cattle and 
mortgages. 

On receipt of the above papers, the Jamabandi section prepares 
‘ A ’ statement showing different categories of lands, viz., Govern¬ 
ment, Inam, Maqta and Kharij Khata together with the area of 
cultivable and uncultivable lands and the assessment in respect of 
cultivable lands. Another statement ' B ’ is prepared based on 
wasulbaqui statement giving details of area and assessment prior 
to settlement. r 
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An additional statement of irrigation and water sources is pre- CHAPTER n. 
pared showing the strength of the total number of tanks, wells and 
canals. Thereafter, three different statements of natija mali AdmlnU - 
(financial implications) for dry, bagayat and wet lands are prepared nation, 
showing the difference in area and assessment, current as well as Land Records. 
proposed. After this ‘Q’ statement is prepared on the basis of Settlement and 
natija mali which indicates for each village the group in which it Assessment, 
falls together with area and assessment to be revised. The figures 
are shown separately for dry, bagayat and wet lands which give the 
Government a broad idea for sanctioning the rates. The Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner has to submit his proposals to the Government 
for sanctioning the rates proposed by him along with the map of 
the different groups in which the tahsil is sub-divided. On receipt 
of the sanction from the Government, the Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner prepares the following statements for fixation of final 
assessment: — 

(a) A jantri or sliding scale of rates to be applied to in respect 
of the different classes of soils and different water sources, 

(b) the group class and jantri class noted in the classer register, 

(c) akarband consisting of area and assessment for each survey 
number, (d) entries of the akarband in the wasulbaqui, 

(e) khatedar slips (shunawai parchas) which are distributed 
amongst the khatedars or registered holders either by the 
Deputy Collector or the Assistant Settlement Commissioner. 

Copies of the wasulbaqui, shetwar and two printed maps are 
sent to the tahsil for reference of which one copy is handed 
over to the village official. 

These settlement papers are retained by the Settlement Com¬ 
missioner after the date of announcement for hearing appeals 
under section 87 of the Land Revenue Act. After a lapse of two 
years the papers are sent to the District Land Records Office for 
safe custody. After receipt of the record in the District Land 
Records Office, the Collector is empowered to effect corrections, in 
settlement papers. He is authorised to hear appeals for errors in 
the settlement papers, under section 87 of Land Revenue Act for 
two years from the date of announcement in case of wrong entry 
of pattedars' name. In respect of other matters corrections can be 
effected at any time. 

The following limitations are enforced while proposing rates for 
settlement: — 

(a) Increase of revenue in the case of tahsil brought under 

the same maximum rate should not exceed 30 per 

cent. 

(b) No increase exceeding 66 per cent should be imposed on a 

single village. 

(c) No increase exceeding 100 per cent should be imposed on 

individual holding. 
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(d) Whenever the rates are higher than prescribed, concession 
is given to the ryots which is known as lgatpuri conces¬ 
sion. The proposed increase is spread over a period of 
seven years. 

Settlement details for the whole tahsil are preserved in a book 
called Jamabandi report, copies of which are sent to the office of 
the District Inspector of Land Records. 

Generally, 30 years is the guarantee period assigned for revision 
after rhe first settlement. 

The following rules are applied' to re-check every number 
( pahani ), to inspect boundary marks of each number and prepare 
a list accordingly, to check the area of each survey number by 
talc-square, to check the pot-kharab, to rectify survey number if 
they are not according to the maximum and minimum fixed, to 
check source of water classification, to convert wet lands into dry 
if water sources have failed for the past 10 years, to convert the 
dry land into wet land if it is irrigated for three years continuous¬ 
ly, to treat the land as dry if new wells are constructed and old 
ones restored, to bring to the notice of the officer if life grants 
are passed to the unauthorised persons, to carry out sub-division 
in case of inams granted permanently without any conditions, to 
undertake phondi works in case of construction of railways, roads 
and canals coming under Buildings and Communications depart¬ 
ment and the Irrigation and Power department of the State 
Government, and to form sub-divisions accordingly on the spot, to 
form separate numbers on either side of the cart-tracks or nallas 
If they are found in one chain, and to form separate numbers for 
land from which gravel is taken to be spread over the roads. 

If more than four pot-numbers are seen within a survey num¬ 
ber their strength is reduced by amalgamating the same in the 
portion of the land belonging to the same person in case of 
continuity of lands ; if not separate survey numbers are formed. 

The boundaries fixed during original survey are strictly adhered 
to. In case of any encroachment on Government lands the same 
is removed with the help of the Tahsildar. 

Sub-divisions are made if sanctioned by the revenue authorities. 
Due care is always taken to maintain the minimum acreage per- 
missible [sub-division of land below 3.24 hectares (8 acres) in dry 
lands is not permissible]. Big kharab numbers may be sub-divided 
on application by the ryots but care is taken to see that they do 
not fall below the fixed acreage and also that there is sufficient 
land for cattle grazing. Generally, 10 per cent to 15 per cent of 
the total land of the village is reserved as gairan. All rain fed 
lands are treated as dry. Lands irrigated by head load are also 
treated as dry lands. Rivers, trees and big out crops of rocks are 
noted in the map. Lands given on lavani out of uncultivated 
fallow lands are reconverted into gut numbers. Separate numbers 
are formed'for salt pans. If any- difference is noted between the 
past and the present measurements such numbers are remeasured. 


*• Under letter, Revenue Secretariat No. 2138, dated 25th Khurdad, 1320 Fatli. 
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Classification is revised and appropriate soil value is worked out CHAPTER 11. 
if sand is found existing out of proportion in the clay in chalka R evenue 

lands. Revised bha g annas or soil values are applied even to the Adminii- 

numbers not involved in resurvey during revision operations. Any tration. 
mistake of an obvious nature is rectified when there is an increase Land Records. 
or a decrease in land by alluvion and deluvion, due to the inroads Settlement and 
of a river or a nallah. Addition or subtraction is made if the Assessment, 
increase or decrease extends over 0.02 hectares (2 gunthas) in wet 
and garden lands and over 0.405 hectares (one acre) in dry lands. 

If survey figures and traverse do not tally the whole village is re¬ 
surveyed, provided the extent of variations in the traversed village 
comes to 25 per cent. In case the shape and the area varies from 
the shape and the area recorded in the settlement done in past, 
such numbers are remeasured with the permission of the officer-in¬ 
charge of the revision operations. In case the Party Officer thinks 
that measurement arid classification done previously is totally 
wrong, in all such cases he has to obtain the permission of the 
Settlement Commissioner for resurvey and re-classification. The 
procedure of announcement and issuing slips remains the same as 
in the case of the first settlement. 

The Act pertaining to Record-of-Rights was enacted by the Record-of- 

ex-Hyderabad Government in the year 1346 Fash, i.e,, in the year Rights. 
1936 A.D. Under this Act Record of Rights (pat-hissa measure¬ 
ments) is completed in Nanded, Biloli and Bhokar tahsils. The 
work is in progress in the remaining tahsils. 

The intention of the Government in introducing this. Act wa s to 
give relief to the co-partners of the registered holders who were at 
the mercy of the pattedars, as they could neither sale nor mortgage 
their holdings without the consent of the pattedar, to protect the 
rights of the protected tenants and to stop the malpractice of their 
eviction at will and pleasure of the owners of the field. In the 
revenue accounts only the name of the pattedar was to be found. 

Further, when a survey number was sold or partitioned among the 
heirs, the recorded area and the spot possession differed leading to 
confusion. In order to control this, the Government introduced 
the Record of Rights. 

The register contains survey number, total area, total assessment, 
the name of occupant, the number of beats, its area, its assessment 
worked out by the patwari dividing the area and assessment in 
equal parts as per the share of the beat holder, the nature of right 
of holding, details of encumbrances if any, the number of the trees 
and the share in wells if there is any. After completion of this 
register the surveyors are sent for measurement. In case of increase 
and/or decrease the assessment and area are changed. This is 
accounted for during recess work. The patwaris fix the area and 
assessment as per the annewari (share particulars) furnished to 
them by the holder in the Record of Rights register. In case of 
increase and/or decrease the assessment is fixed by the ‘rule ol 
three ’. During pot-hissa measurement, gut plot for each survey 
number is drawn showing the beats in red ink in clockwise serial 
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order. After completion of the recess work the announcement slips 
are prepared for each beat containing the name of the holder along 
with area and assessment. The expenses which are incurred by 
the Government for this scheme are collected at the following 
rates: if the assessment of the beat is less than Rs. 5, Rs. 2 are 
collected towards survey operations and if the assessment is Rs. 5 
or more, Rs. 4 are collected. In addition to the above amount, a 
sum of Re. 0.50 is collected extra for the announcement slip 
(stationery). The collection is made by the tahsil office on supply 
of the information to them under village form No. 12. 

Mutation registers are maintained by the patwaris to record 
changes in respect of the beat. This work is entrusted to the 
tahsil. Demarcation of beat by the Land' Records offices is 
forbidden as per the orders of the ex-Hyderabad Government 
detailed in the Settlement Manual. 

The scheme of introduction of city survey in Marathwada had 
been taken up in the Third Five-Year Plan based on the proposals 
submitted by the ^District Inspector of Land Records, Nanded. 
This scheme has not yet been introduced in the district. 

District Land Records Office, Nanded, started functioning 
independently from 1958. Prior to this there was only one 
Land Records Officer jointly for the districts of Nanded and 
Parbhani. The district is constituted of eight tahsils with a 
total of 1,400 villages including 398 ex-jagir villages. All these 
villages have been surveyed partly by the Government and 
partly by the recognised agencies of the jagir authorities. Of 
the 398 jagir villages only 41 have been surveyed by the Govern¬ 
ment and the rest by the jagir authorities. 

Of the total area of 25,53,013 acres and 28 gunthas 
(10,33,168.73 hectares) of the district, cultivated area is 20,04,245 
acres and seven gunthas (8,11,090.17 hectares) while the remain¬ 
ing is uncultivable. The total revenue assessment for the whole 
of the district stood at Rs. 30,73,846.15 in 1963. The district is 
now due for a revision survey. An Agro-economic survey of all 
the tahsils in the district was conducted during 1954 and 1956. 

The main functions of the Land Records office are: 

(i) to maintain and look after the up-keep of the village 
records pertaining to original survey and revision survey ; 

(ii) to attend to sub-division work, if sanctioned by the 
Revenue and Court authorities ; 

(iii) to conduct demarcation of survey numbers on receipt of 
application from rayats with the necessary fees ; 

(iv) to issue copies of shetmar and wasulbaquis on payment of 
the fixed charges; 

(v) to issue copies of panchnama done on the spot during 
demarcation of inspection by the District Inspector of Land 
Records; 
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(vi) to issue copy of the report of damarcation conducted by 
the District Inspector of Land Records ; 

(vii) to sell cloth maps at the rate of Rs. 1.50 per square ft. 
and paper maps at the rate of Re. 1- per square ft. ; 

(viii) to charge a levy of Re. 0.50 per hour for the perusal of 
the record ; 
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(ix) to charge a levy of Re. 0-90 for the correction of technical 
records; 


(x) to attend to land acquisition cases, and sub-division work 
in case of allotment of lands under laoni; 


(xi) to prepare kami-jasti patraks if changes have occurred in 
area and assessments ; and 

(xii) to supply copies of shelwars after settlement to the tahsil. 


A monthly statement regarding the receipts of Land Records 
is called for by the Superintendent of Land Records containing 
fees for field work, copying charges and the sale of maps. 


A fee of Rs. 4 per day is paid to the Measuring Circle Inspector 
(Cadastral Surveyor); Rs. 6 per day for the G. D. Inspector (Dis¬ 
trict Surveyor); Rs. 10 for the Land Records Officer (District 
Inspector of Land Records), provided the village where demarca¬ 
tion is conducted lies within five miles of the district headquarters. 
If the village falls outside the five miles limit, charges for three 
days are collected. Besides fees, of field work Re. 0.62 are charged 
for a copy of the tippan for each survey number. Demarcation is 
done chronologically according to the date of receipt of the appli¬ 
cation and fees for field work. 


The District Inspector of Land Records, Nanded, is the 
principal officer-in-charge of the Land Records department in 
the district, In the performance of his functions and duties he 
is assisted by one headquarter assistant, one District Surveyor, Land Records, 
nine cadastral surveyors and other ministerial staff. 


Duties and 
Functions 
of District 
Inspector of 


The main duties of the District Inspector of Land Recwds 
are— 

(«) to provide technical guidance to the Collector and 
revenue authorities ; 

( b ) to supervise and inspect the technical work done in the 
district ; 

(c) to settle boundary disputes; 

( d ) to correct the maps if errors are detected. 

(e) to inspect crop-cutting experiments ; 

(/) to make arrangements for re-printing of the maps ; 

(g) to supply maps to the tahsils ; 

( h) to impart settlement training, to village officials ; 

(t) to supervise and control the subordinate staff; 

(;') to look after the up-keep of the technical records ; and 

(k) to inspect tahsil offices and to solve all the technical 
difficulties faced by the tahsils* 
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Registration Department 

The Inspector-General of Registration is the head of the 
department at the State level. At the district level there is a 
Disrict Registrar to supervise the registration work in the dis¬ 
trict. The Collector of Nanded is ex-officio District Registrar of 
the district. Under the District Registrar there are Sub-Regis¬ 
trars. The District Registrar supervises the day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration and guides the Sub-Registrars whenever necessary. He 
keeps the Inspector General of Registration informed about the 
registration system and its efficient working and carries out the 
instructions of the Inspector General of Registration in all 
departmental matters. He is empowered* to inspect the sub¬ 
registry offices at the time of taluka office inspection and to 

condone delays in presentation of documents and appearance of 

executants provided the delay does not exceed four months and 
to direct the documents concerned be registered on the payment 
of fine not exceeding ten times the proper registration fee. The 
District Registrar hears appeals and applications preferred to 
him under sections 72 and 73 of Indian Registration Act (XVI 
of 1908) against refusal to register documents by the Sub- 
Registrars under him. He is also competent to order refunds 
and grant full or partial remissions of safe custody fees in suit¬ 
able cases. A will or codicil may be deposited with him under 

a sealed cover and it may be got registered at the cost of the 

party desiring it, after the depositor’s death. 

Senior-Sub-Registrars arc appointed as Inspectors of Registra¬ 
tion. Their work is to inspect the work of all sub-registry offices 
under their charge. Nanded district is under the charge of 
Inspector of Registration, Aurangabad division. 

The main functions performed by the Registration Depart¬ 
ment are— 

(i) registration of documents under the Indian Registration 
Act (XVI of 1908); 

v *(ii) registration of marriages under the Bombay Registration 
of Marriages Act, 1954, the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act 
(III of 1936), and the Special Marriage Act, 1954 ; 

(iii) registration of births and deaths under the Births, 
Deaths and Marriages Act (VI of 1886). 

Under the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) compulsory 
registration is required in the case of certain documents and 
optional registration is provided for certain other documents. 
Documents which fulfil the prescribed requirements and for 
which the required stamp duty and registration fees are paid are 
registered. A record of such registered documents is kept and 
extracts of documents affecting immoveable property in respect 
of which Record of Rights, is maintained are sent to the offices 


•Under sections 25 and 34, 
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concerned for making mutations. Certified copies from the CHAPTER 11 
preserved records or registered documents are also issued to 
parties who apply for them. 

Fees are levied for registration, according to the prescribed 
scale, but the State Government have exempted or partially Registration ot 
exempted levy of registration, fees in respect of documents per- Documents, 
taining to societies registered under the Co-operative Societies 

Act. 
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The photo-copying system has not been extended to the offices Photo-Copying 
in Marathwada region. As such all offices in the district follow System, 
the hand copying system. 

The Bombay Registration of Marriage Act, 1954 is not in Registration of 
operation in Marathwada region. Marriages. 

The Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act, 1936, the Special 
Marriages Act, 1954 and the Births, Deaths and Marriages Act, 

1886 are not administered through Registration Department 
in Marathwada region as is done in the case of other areas of the 
State. 

The average annual income of Registration department in the Income and 
district was Rs. 63,836 and the average annual expenditure was Expenditure, 
Rs. 30,798 during 1959—1961. 

During the year 1962, 2,572 documents were registered the 
details of which are given below: — 


No. of Aggregate 
Documents Value 


(in Rs.) 

(1) Documents falling under compulsory registration 2,347 45,91,288 

(2) Documents falling under optional registration .. 176 28,894 

(3) Wills . 49 


In Nandcd district, there are six registration offices located at 
Nanded, Deglur, Biloli, Kandhar, Kinwat and Hadgaon and 
each office is in charge of a Sub-Registrar. 

Sai.es Tax Department 

Sales Tax has now become an important source of revenue to sales Tax. 
the State. It contributes to the exchequer more than any other 
head of revenue and in 1962-63 yielded Rs. 30.38 crores. 

Before the passing of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, differ¬ 
ent systems of sales tax were in operation in different parts of 
the State. This Act, which came into operation on January 1st 
1959, replaced the earlier Act in force. Under the Bombay 
Sales Tax Act, 1959, a uniform system which combined 
the two point levy in respect of certain goods with a single point 
levy at the first stage in respect of the same goods and single 
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point levy at the penultimate stage of sale by the licensed dealer 
without a licence was introduced. For the ordinary registered 
dealer holding neither authorisation, licence, recognition nor 
permit, who obtained his requirements on payment of tax to 
other registered dealers, retail sales tax on sales of certain goods 
at per cent of the turnover of sales of such goods was intro¬ 
duced. 

The turnover for registration in the case of a manufacturer or 
importer of goods into the State of Maharashtra for liability to 
register and pay tax is. fixed at Rs. 10,000 while the turnover for 
other dealers is fixed at Rs. 30,000. A dealer dealing purely in 
non-taxable goods is not liable to pay tax and is not liable to 
obtain a certificate of registration. 

Besides registration certificate, the Act provides for the issue 
of other privileged documents, namely, licence, authorisation, 
recognition and permit. A dealer holding a licence can pur¬ 
chase goods free of general sales tax for resale subject to certain 
conditions. An authorisation enables a dealer holding it to pur¬ 
chase goods free of both the sales tax and general sales tax for 
sale in the course of inter-State trade and commerce or in the 
course of export subject to prescribed conditions.. A recognition 
enables a manufacturer to purchase free of both the sales tax and 
the general sales tax certain goods required by him for use in 
the manufacture of goods for sale and for use in the packing of 
goods so manufactured. A permit enables a registered dealer 
who bona fide buys, for an agreed commission, any goods on 
behalf of a principal mentioned in his books of accounts to 
purchase such goods free of tax under prescribed conditions. 

A dealer registered under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, but 
who is not liable to pay tax under section 3 of the Bombay Sales 
Tax Act, 1959, shall nevertheless be liable to pay tax— 

(a) on sales of goods in respect of the purchase of which he 

has furnished a declaration under sub-section (4) of 
section 8 of the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, and 

(b) on sales of goods in the manufacture of which the goods 

so purchased have been used, and accordingly, the 
provisions of sections 7 to 12 shall apply to such sales, 
as they apply to the sales made by a dealer liable to 
pay tax under section 3 of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 
1959. 

Every dealer who is liable to pay tax under sub-section (1) 
shall, for the purposes of Sections 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 46 
47 and 48 be deemed to be a registered dealer. 

The Act contains 5 Schedules, namely: 

(1) Schedule A: 51 classes of goods included in the Sche¬ 
dule are free from all taxes. 
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(2) Schedule B: This Schedule is in two parts. It lists 

declared goods. Part I lists the declared goods which 
are subjected to sales tax and Part II lists the goods 
which are subjected to general sales tax. Part I con¬ 
tains 3 classes of goods and Part II 6 classes of goods. 

(3) Schedule C: This Schedule lists 71 classes of goods 

liable only to sales tax at the first stage of sale. 

(4) Schedule D: This Schedule lists 10 classes of goods 

subjected to general sales tax. 

(5) Schedule E: This Schedule lists 21 classes of goods of 

which the last is a residuary class of classification. 
These goads are liable both to sales tax and to general 
sales tax. As mentioned earlier, the ordinary register¬ 
ed dealer is liable to pay retail turnover tax of % per 
cent on the turnover of goods in this Schedule. 

The saje of a large number of goods consisting mostly of 
articles of consumption of comparatively poorer section of the 
community is exempted from tax altogether. The rates of tax 
on sale of goods liable to tax vary according to (1) the cost of 
goods, (2) the economic conditions of the population which 
mainly consumes the goods, and (3) other factors such as the 
goods being already subjected to duty under some other State 
law concerning cloth, sugar, etc. 

One Sales Tax Officer has been appointed for the purpose of 
the administration of the Sales Tax Act in Nanded district. He 
has under him four Sales Tax Inspectors. The Sales Tax Officer 
exercises the powers delegated to him under the Bombay Sales 
Tax Act, 1959. He registers the dealers liable to pay tax and 
grants privileged documents such as licence, authorisation, recogni¬ 
tion and permit to such of them who are eligible for the same. 
The Sales Tax Officer receives periodical returns from the dealers, 
verifies the returns and passes the orders of assessment and 
demands and takes steps to recover the tax assessed. 

The Sales Tax Officer, Nanded comes under the jurisdiction of 
Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax (Administration-cwm- 
Appeals), Eastern Division, Range III, Aurangabad. The Sales 
Tax Officer seeks clarification and advice from him. He also 
hears appeals filed by the assessees who are aggrieved against the 
orders of assessment passed by the Sales Tax Officer, Nanded. 
The officer next above the rank of Assistant Commissioner is the 
Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax, Eastern Division, Nagpur. 
He exercises both administrative and appellate authority over the 
Assistant Commissioner. 

The Commissioner of Sales Tax, Maharashtra State, Bombay, 
with headquarters at Bombay, is the chief controlling, inspecting, 
co-operating, executive and administrative authority, regarding 
Sales Tax and is directly responsible to Government. 
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The Maharashtra Sales Tax Tribunal hears appeals/revisions 
from assessees aggrieved against the orders of the Commissioner 
of Sales Tax, Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax and Assistant 
Commissioner of Sales Tax, as the case may be. Reference 
application can be filed to the High Court on a question of law 
arising out of orders of the Maharashtra Sales Tax Tribunal. 

The following statement shows the sales tax receipts for the 
period from 1960-61 to 1962-63 in Nanded district. 


Year 


1960 - 61 .. 

1961 - 62 .. 

1962 - 63 .. 


Amount collected 
(in Rs.) 

9 , 03,169 

12 , 30,578 

11 , 35,046 


Stamps Department 

The Superintendent of Satmps, Maharashtra State, Bombay, is 
the authority which controls the supply and sale of service stamps 
in the State. In Nanded district, the Collector is incharge of 
the administration of the Stamps Department. The work is done 
by a head clerk who works under the direct supervision of the 
Treasury Officer of the district. The Treasury Officer is respon¬ 
sible for the maintenance of the stock of stamps and their distri¬ 
bution to sub-treasuries in the district. The Collector is empower¬ 
ed to grant refunds against unused, spoiled and obsolete stamps 
presented to him within the prescribed period. 

The stamps are sold at the District Treasury and sub-treasuries 
and also by stamp vendors. Licences are granted to the vendors 
by the Tahsildars who are also Sub-Treasury Officers of the 
Tahsil Treasury in their jurisdiction. Licences at the district 
headquarters are granted to the vendors by the Collector. 

The following statement shows the total income realised from 
the sale of judicial and non-judicial stamps during the years from 
1960-61 to 1962-63: 

Description of Stamps 1960-6) 1962-63 1963-64 

Judicial stamps .. .. 1,39,728 31 1,55,794 82 1,73,572 91 

Non-Judicial stamps .. 1,68,864'95 1,95,567‘73 2,70,264'86 

Discount paid to stamp vendors 6,583'09 6,684'3I 8,231'22 


Motor Vehicles Department 

The Motor Vehicles Department deals with the administration 
of the Motor Vehicles Tax and the Motor Vehicles (Amendment) 
Act (XV of 1956), the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act (LXV of 
1958), Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) Act, 1958 
and the Maharashtra Tax on Goods (carried by road) Act, 1962. 
Under the first Act, all motor vehicles have to be registered ; all 
drivers have to take out a licence which is given only on their 
passing the prescribed test of competence ; the hours of work of 
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drivers of transport vehicles have to be restricted ; and third 
party insurance of all vehicles plying in public places has to be 
effected. It gives power to the State Government to subject 
vehicles to strict mechanical tests and to control the number of 
vehicles to be licenced for public hire, specifying their routes and 
also the freight rates. Fees are leviable for registration and issue 
of licences and permits. 

There is a State Transport Authority for each State and Regional 
Transport Authorities have been set up for convenient regions 
of the State. The State Transport Authority co-ordinates the 
activities of the Regional Transport Authorities. The Regional 
Transport Authority controls the motor transport in the region 
and deals with the issue of permits to different categories of trans- 

? ort vehicles according to the policy laid down by the State 
ransport Authority and the State Government from time to 
time. It also performs such other duties as grant of authorisa¬ 
tions to drive public service vehicles and conductors’ licences, 
taking departmental action against those permit holders who 
contravene any condition of the permit etc., and prescribing 
policy in certain important matters relating to motor transport in 
the region. 

The Regional Transport Authority for the Aurangabad Region 
with its headquarters at Aurangabad, has jurisdiction over the 
Nanded district along with the districts of Aurangabad, Bhir, 
Parbjiani and Osinanabad. It consists of six members, includ¬ 
ing the Secretary. They are nominated by the State Govern¬ 
ment under sub-seotion (1) of section 44 of the Motor Vehicles 
Act. 

The Regional Transport Officer functions as the Secretary and 
Executive Officer of the Authority. In his capacity as Regional 
Transport Officer he is the licensing authority for licensing 
drivers and registering authority for registering vehicles. He is 
also invested with powers for prosecuting offenders in cases of 
offences committed under the Motor Vehicles Act. Acting 
under the authority of the Regional Transport Authority he is 
responsible for all the duties connected with the issue of and 
countersignature of authorisations to drive public service vehi¬ 
cles and conductors’ licences, and with the grant, revocation, 
suspension and cancellation of permits for public carriers, private 
carriers, stage carriages and taxi cabs. 


The immediate subordinate to the Regional Transport Officer 
is the Regional Supervisor. He assists the Regional Transport 
Officer in executing his duties and looks after the office adminis¬ 
tration. Whenever, the Regional Transport Officer is out of 
headquarters the Regional Supervisor acts for him. He super¬ 
vises the work of Inspectors and the Assistant Inspectors. 
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There are five Motor Vehicles Inspectors and three Assistant 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors working under the Regional Trans¬ 
port Officer. The Inspectors carry out the work of registration, 
inspection of motor vehicles, testing of drivers and conductors, 
checking of motor vehicles and detecting of offences under the 
Motor Vehicles Act. The Assistant Inspectors carry out the 
routine office work, assist the Inspectors in carrying out inspec¬ 
tions of vehicles and also do the work of the Inspectors when 
the latter are on tour or on Special duty. 

This department has liaison with police department. The 
police department carries out periodical checks of motor vehicles 
and detects offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It also 
attends to references from the Motor Vehicles Department 
regarding verification of character of applicants for public service 
vehicle authorisations, conductors’ licences, taxi cab permits, 
etc. It also helps in the verification of non-use of vehicles and 
recoveries of arrears of taxes and in specifying particular places 
for bus stops, etc. The District Magistrate comes into relation 
with this department in connection with imposition of restric¬ 
tions on road transport, fixation of speed limits, and location of 
motor stands at various places, etc. 

Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied 
on all motor vehicles except those designated and used solely 
for carrying out agricultural operations on farms and farm 
lands. The taxes are imposed according to the type of vehicle 
(e.g., motor cycles, tricycles, goods vehicles, passengers vehicles, 
etc.) and their laden or unladen weight. The Act has removed 
all municipal and State tolls on motor vehicles. The rules 
made under this Act lay down that when a vehicle is to be 
registered within the State, the registering authority (i.e,, 
Regional Transport Officer/Assistant Regional Transport Officer) 
shall verify the particulars furnished in the application for 
registration {e.g,, the make of the vehicle, its capacity, etc.) and 
determine the rate of the tax for which the vehicle is liable. 
Every registered owner who wants to use or keep for use any 
vehicle in the State has to pay the tax determined. In respect 
of transport vehicles the limits within which he intends to use 
the vehicles i.e., whether only within the limits of particular 
municipality or cantonment or throughout the State have also 
to be stated. A token for the payment of the tax is issued by 
the taxation authority which is to be attached to and carried on 
the vehicle at all times when the vehicle is in use in a public 
place. A fresh declaration has to be made annually, or every 
time the tax has to be paid {i.e., quarterly, half-yearly or 
annually). The taxation authority before issuing the token in 
respect of the payment of the taxes has to satisfy itself that 
every declaration is complete in all respects and the proper 
amount of tax has been paid. Every owner of a vehicle has to 
give an advance intimation of his intention of keeping his 
vehicle in non-use during any period for which he desires to be 
exempted from payment of fax, and declare the place of garage 
while in non-use. 
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The Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) Act, CHAPTER 11 . 
1958 envisages levy and payment to the State Government of tax 
on all passengers carried by stage carriages (including stagp 
carriages used as contract carriages) at the rate of 15 per cent of 
the fares payable to the operation of the stage carriage except 
where such stage carriages ply exclusively within a municipal 
area or exclusively on such routes serving municipal and 
adjacent areas as may be approved by the State Government. 
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The Maharashtra Tax on Goods (carried by road) Act, 1962 Maharashtra 
came into force with effect from October 1962. The tax in T (canied G< b >dS 
accordance with the provisions of the Act and the rules made road) Act, 
thereunder is leviable on goods carried in public goods vehicles 1962. 
and recoverable from the operators of public goods vehicles at 
the rate of 3 per cent of the freight charged for the carriage of 
the goods. 


The said Act also provides for the payment of tax on goods 
by lump-sum payments. The rates of lump-sum payments are 
notified by Government The Director of Transport, Maha¬ 
rashtra State, Bombay, is the Taxation Authority to receive 
returns or the lump-sum payment. 


* By their notification No, T.G.A—1062 (v) XII, dated 13-9-1962, 
A-1360—29-A. 






A-1360—29-B. 



CHAPTER 12 — LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 

Police Department 

For the purpose of Police Administration, Nanded District 
comes under the control of the District Superintendent of 
Police, Nanded. The district is divided into two sub-divisions 
viz., Nanded Sub-Division and Deglur Sub-Division, each in 
charge of a Sub-Divisional Police Officer (Assistant Superintend¬ 
ent of Police or Deputy Superintendent of Police). These two 
sub-divisions comprise 14 and 13 police stations respectively. 
While Nanded Sub-Division has 3 outposts, the Deglur Sub- 
Division has 5. The headquarters of the Sub-Divisional Police 
Officer of Nanded Sub-Division is at Nanded and that of Deglur 
Sub-Division at Deglur. Each of these Sub-Divisional Police 
Officers is assisted in his work by an Inspector who is. designated 
as the Circle Police Inspector. One Police Inspector designated 
as Home Police Inspector supervises the work pertaining to 
crime for Nanded Town Police Station and acts as a personal 
assistant to the District Superintendent of Police in office 
matters. 

For political and allied work, there is an intelligence branch, 
called the Local Intelligence. Branch for the whole of the dis¬ 
trict. It is. in charge of a Police Inspector who is assisted by 
one Sub-Inspector. 

There is also a crime branch called the Local Crime Branch 
for the district placed in charge of a Sub-Inspector. His work 
is supervised by the Inspector in charge of the Local Intelligence 
Branch. 

For recruitment and training of policemen there is an officer 
called the Reserve Sub-Inspector who is in charge of the head¬ 
quarters. Arms, ammunition and other equipment are distri¬ 
buted from district headquarters by the Reserve Police Sub- 
Inspector whose work, is supervised by the Home Police 
Inspector. 
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The total sanctioned strength of the police in the district in 1962 
was as under: 

Permanent Temporary 


District Superintendent of Police .. 

1 

, . 

Sub-Divisional Police Officers 

, , 

2 

Police Inspectors 


4 

Sub-Inspectors of Police 

33 

12 

Unarmed Head Constables (foot) .. 

83 

67 

Armed Head Constables (foot) 

20 

53 

Unarmed Constables (foot) 

382 

103 

Armed Constables (foot) 

379 

55 

Wireless Operators 

73 

. , 

Head Wireless Operator 



Total 

971 

296 

The total expenditure on the Police for 

the year 

1962 


Rs. 19,50,367.48. The sanctioned strength of police works out 
to one policeman per 9.07 km 2 (3.5 square mile?) and 945 persons. 

The District Superintendent of Police, who is in charge of the 
district force, is expected to keep the force under his control in 
proper trim and to ensure, by constant supervision, that the 
duty of prevention and detection of crime is properly performed 
by the police force. He has to maintain intimate contact with 
the public with a view to making such changes in the police 
administration as become necessary from time to time. He has 
to tour extensively and inspect every police station and out-post 
in the district once in a year. Sometimes he visits, the scenes of 
offences when a spate of crime is reported, and gives suitable 
instructions to his subordinates to check it. 

The Assistant Superintendent of Police or the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, i i.e., officer in charge of a sub-division is 
primarily responsible for all crime work in his charge. Under 
the general supervision of the District Superintendent of Police, 
he is responsible for the efficiency and discipline of the officers 
and men in his divisions and holds detailed inspections of police 
stations and out posts in his charge at regular intervals. He is 
assisted by one Sub-Divisional Police Inspector. 

The Sub-Inspector of Police is the officer in charge of a police 
station. He is responsible for the prevention and detection of 
crime in his charge. He is assisted by a number of Head 
Constables and Constables. 

In the absence of the Sub-Inspector, the Head Constable holds 
charge of the police station as Police Station Officer and looks to 
all routine work including investigation of crime. 

Prior to 15th August 1947, Assistant Superintendents ol 
Police were recruited in England and India, by the Secretary of 
State for India in accordance with the rules made by him from 
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time to time. Since then the power to recruit them for appoint¬ 
ment in connection with affairs of the Union or of any State has 
been vested by Article 309 of the Constitution of India in the 
President or such other person as he may direct. Accordingly 
the Indian Police Service has been constituted. 
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Not more than 25 per cent of the superior posts in the total 
number of posts allotted to the State are filled in by the State 
Government by promotion from lower ranks of the Maharashtra 
Police Service. The remaining posts are filled in by direct 
recruitment of persons selected on the results of a competitive 
examination held by or under the authority of the Union Public 
Service Commission and appointed to the service by the State 
Government. 


On recruitment to the Indian Police Service, candidates have 
to undergo training at the Central Police Training College at 
Mount Abu. On passing out from the College, the candidates 
are required to pass a test in Police Regulations, Accounts and 
certain other subjects in their relation to the working of the 
Police Department in the State. 

Recruitment to the cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police 
is made partly by nomination and partly by promotion. Of the 
permanent posts 70 per cent are filled in by promotion of deserv¬ 
ing officers from amongst the lower ranks and the remaining 
30 per cent hy direct recruitment of candidates recommended 
bv the Maharashtra Public Service Commission. Candidates 
directly recruited are kept on probation for three years. In the 
first year, they are attached to the Police Training College, Nasik, 
for training and for the remaining two years, they are posted in 
the districts for practical training. 

Inspectors of Police are appointed by promotion from the 
lower rank. No candidate is ordinarily recruited directly. The 
power to make direct recruitment for the post of Police Inspector 
has however been delegated to the Inspector-General of Police, 
the selection being made by a Board consisting of the Inspector- 
General of Police, the Director of Public Instructions, a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, nominated by the Inspector-General 
of Police, and a member of the Maharashtra Public Service 
Commission. 

Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector- 
General of Police both by promotion from the lower ranks and 
by direct recruitment. Candidates for direct recruitment may 
be either from outside or from within the Police Department, 
The selected candidates are required to undergo training in the 
Police Training College before their appointment as Sub- 
Inspectors. The selection i s made by a Selection Board consist¬ 
ing of the Inspector-General of Police, assisted by a committee 
comprising the Deputy Inspector-General of Police and the 
Principal, Police Training College, Nasik. 
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Appointments of Head Constables are made by the District 
Superintendent of Police by promotion from amongst constables. 
Direct appointments to one-third of the vacancies as Head 
Constables are also made with the sanction of the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police of the range so as to attract better 
men. 

Selection of candidates for appointment as Constables is made 
by the District Superintendent of Police. Men from the district 
are generally preferred as they are more likely to have local 
knowledge. Recruits for the armed branch are posted to district 
headquarters where they receive training in drill, musketry, etc., 
under the direct personal control and supervision of the Reserve 
Sub-Inspector, before being posted to police stations. 

Recruits for unarmed branch are sent to the Regional Training 
School, Jalna where they receive training in drill, musketry, law 
and other police duties under the direct personal control and 
supervision of the Principal, Regional Training School, Jalna. On 
completion of the training they are posted to the police stations. 

There are two sections of the Police force, viz., armed and 
unarmed. The armed section in 1962 consisted of 73 Head 
Constables and 434 Constables, i.e., a total of 507 men. The 
armed force is mainly allotted the duties of guarding jails and 
lock-ups and escorting prisoners and treasures. The unarmed 
police are taught squad drill with and without arms, rifle and 
firing exercises, bayonet fighting, riot drill, dacoit operations, 
guard and sentry duty, skirmishing, ceremonial drill, etc. 

The armament of the Nanded District Police in 1962 consisted 
of 284 rifles of .303 bore, 529 muskets of .410 bore, 47 revolvers, 
46 rifles of .455 bore, and 1 rifle of .38 bore. There were also 
four carbine machines (Thompson). The district had in 1962 a 
fleet of 11 motor vehicles including one motor-cycle. 

There are Wireless Stations at the district headquarters as well 
as at Deglur and Kandhar with one Wireless Operator in charge. 
In all there are 11 Wireless Operators and one mechanic (Elec¬ 
trical) working at these stations. 

A skeleton staff consisting of three Sub-Inspectors, 20 Head 
Constables and 59 Police Constables (Unarmed) has been sanction¬ 
ed for the district for prohibition work. In 1962 the Police had 
to deal with 1,187 cases under the prohibition law, as against 995 
in 1967, 885 in I960 and 646 in 1959. The number of persons 
convicted in 1962 was 49 per 1,00,000 of population as against 
40 in 1961, and 56 in 1960. Of the convicted persons 
per one lakh of population 46 had committed offences relating to 
liquor in 1962 as against 34 in 1967 and 48 in 1960. In 1962, 535 
persons were convicted as against 647 in 1967 and 707 in 1960. Of 
these 535 persons convicted, 507 had committed offences relating 
to liquor and the remaining 28 were concerned in dope offences. 

One juvenile offender was convicted during the year under 
report (1962) as against three in 1961 and three in I960. 
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The total number of cases of crime reported to the Police CHAPTER 12. 
during the years. 1959 to 1962 is g'ven below:— Law Order 

and Justice. 

1959 I960 1961 1962 PoL1CK . 

Figures of 

2,069 2,503 2,246 2,754 crime. 

Real and serious crime including (1) riots, (2) murder, 

(3) attempts at murder, (4) culpable homicide, (5) grievous hurts, 

(6) dacoities, (7) robberies, (8) house breakings and thefts and 
(9) thefts varied as follows, during 1959—1962 : 

Year No. of 

thefts 

1959 . 974 

1960 . 1,088 

1961 . 735 

1962 . 951 

In 1962 there were 8 Police Prosecutors in the district. Of the Prosecuting 
4,999 cases conducted by prosecuting staff (including non-cogniz- p® osccl f t " on . 
able cases) 3,559 ended in conviction. 

Government quarters have been provided to 409 members of Housing, 
the police force in the district. 

The Village Police Organization is; constituted under the Village 
Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867). The administration Police, 
of the village police is vested in the District Magistrate who may 
delegate any portion of it to an Assistant or a Deputy Collector, 
who is a Magistrate of First Class. A police patil has been 
appointed either for a village or a group of them. The police 

patil is required to collect information regarding suspicious look¬ 
ing strangers and to send it to the police station. He has to 
keep a strict watch over the movements of bad characters under 
surveillance of the police. When the patrolling police goes to 
the village, he has to give all the information he possesses about 
events in the village. It is the duty of the village police patil 
to maintain law and order in the village. He is assisted in his 
work by the village watchmen. 

Home Guards Unit was started at Nanded in 1962, with a Home Guards, 
view to supplementing the police force for the protection of per¬ 
sons and property and public safety and for such other services 
to the public as it may be called upon to render. 

The Commandant-General is in charge of the Home Guards 
Organization and under him are Commandants in each district, 
who control the district staff. The appointments of the Com¬ 
mandants, arc made by the Government from the public and 
the posts are purely honorary. 
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The Home Guards are trained in squad drill, lathi drill, use of 
arms, control of traffic, elementary law, mob fighting, unarmed 
combat and guard and escort drill. They are also trained in 
first aid and fire fighting. They are encouraged to take up social 
work. When called on duty they enjoy the same powers, 
privileges and protection as an officer of the police force appoint¬ 
ed under any Act for the time being in force. Their functions 
consist mainly of guarding public buildings, patrolling for the 
prevention of crime and assisting the police in their ordinary 
duties. They are issued with uniforms and are paid duty allow¬ 
ance at prescribed rates whenever they are called out on duty. 

Jail Department 

The Inspector-General of Prisons is the head of all prisons and 
sub-jails in the State. He exercises general control and superin¬ 
tendence over all prisons and sub-jails in the State. In respect 
of Nanded district a Jailor-cum-Superintendent is placed in 
charge of the District Prison. He is vested with the executive 
management of the prison in all matters relating to discipline, 
labour, punishment, internal economy, etc., subject to the orders 
and authority of the Regional Deputy Inspector-General of 
Prisons, Eastern Region, Nagpur and the Inspector-General of 
Prisons, Maharashtra State, Poona. He is assisted by the 
requisite clerical and guarding personnel. Armed guards are 
provided by the Police Department Convict Officers, i.e., prisoners 
promoted to the ranks of convict overseers and night watchmen 
under the jail rules to assist the guards in their executive duties. 

The prison at Nanded has been classified as District Prison 
class III and is mainly meant for the confinement of local under¬ 
trial prisoners and convicts whose sentence does not exceed six 
months. In Nanded district besides the District Prison which is 
located at Nanded there are six magisterial lock-ups located at 
Deglur, Biloli, Kandhar, Hadgaon, Rajura and Kinwat respec¬ 
tively. These Lock-ups are used to confine prisoners sentenced 
up to one week. 

The post of the Inspector-General of Prisons is generally filled 
in by the appointment of an officer from the I.C.S. or l.A.S. 
cadre or by promotion from amongst those who are borne on the 
cadre of Superintendent of Central Prisons or by transfer of an 
officer in the Maharashtra Medical Service, Class I, or by direct 
recruitment. The recruitment to the post of Superintendent and 
other staff under him is governed under the rules of the 
department. 

Theoretical as also practical training to the prison officers on 
various aspects relating to correctional administration and prison 
management is imparted in Jail Officers Training School at 
Yervada, Poona. This school was set up in 1955. It also trains 
newly recruited guards and non-commissioned officers. 
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An accounts test has been prescribed for both gazetted and non- 
gazetted staff of the Prison Department. The ministerial staff is 
deputed for training in accounts, arranged by the Deputy Director 
of Accounts and Treasuries, at Bombay, Poona, Aurangabad and 
Nagpur. 

On admission the prisoner is examined by the medical officer 
who classifies him as fit for light, medium or hard labour depend¬ 
ing upon his physical condition. Prisoners are employed in 
prison maintenance services and on the prison farm measuring 
0.030 hectares (three gunthas). Wages are paid to them as per 
the rules laid down in that behalf. 

Remissions are granted to prisoners as per the rules. They 
also enjoy State remission awarded by the Government on occa¬ 
sions of public rejoicing. It is granted unconditional and can 
be forfeited under no circumstances. 

A prisoner is eligible for release on parole in the event of 
serious illness or death of any of the members of his family or 
nearest relative or on any other reasonable ground. This autho¬ 
rity is vested in the Divisional Commissioner. The period spent 
on parole is not counted as part of the sentence. 

A prisoner who is sentenced to imprisonment of over one year 
and up to five years and who has actually served one year of 
sentence is eligible for release on furlough for a period of two 
weeks. This period is counted as part of the sentence. A 
prisoner sentenced to more than five years of incarceration is also 
eligible for furlough on completion of two years of actual 
imprisonment. 

A Board of Visitors comprising official and non-official members 
is appointed for District Prisons and every tahsil sub-jail. The 
Chairman of the Board who is usually the District Magistrate 
arranges for a weekly visit to the prison by one of the members 
of the Board. Non-official members are also allowed to visit the 
prison on any day at any time besides the weekly visit arranged 
by the Chairman. The Board convenes quarterly meetings. 
After a detailed inspection of jails and prisons, the Board records 
its observations and impressions in the visitors’ book. Any remark 
at the quarterly meeting or during the weekly visit requiring 
prompt and special attention is immediately forwarded by the 
Superintendent to the Inspector-General of Prisons for necessary 
orders, with such remarks as the former may desire to offer. 

Rules in respect of letters and interviews granted to the 
prisoners have been liberalised. Emphasis is laid on the main¬ 
tenance of good discipline in the prison. Positive and constructive 
discipline is treated as the basic foundation for wholesome changes 
in the attitudes of prisoners and hence every effort is made to 
cultivate it amongst the prisoners. 
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A lecturer to deliver lectures in morals and ethics on Sundays 
and prison holidays has been appointed. Besides, physical train¬ 
ing and literacy classes are also arranged for the benefit of 
prisoners. Towards their recreation, the Publicity Department of 
the Nanded Zilla Parishad arranges documentary and full length 
films once a month. The prisoners are also provided with books 
and newspapers. 

Directorate of Social Welfare (Correctional Administration 
Wing and Non-Correctional Wing) 

The aim of social legislation in Maharashtra is to protect 
children and to prevent juveniles, adolescents and young adults 
from becoming habitual criminals. The three of which are, 
namely, (1) The Bombay Children Act, 1948, (2) The Bombay 
Borstal Schools Act, 1929, and (3) The Bombay Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1938. The two others the Bombay Prevention of 
Begging Act, 1959 and the Bombay Habitual Offenders Act, 1959, 
deal with prevention of crime and treatment of offenders, while 
the Children Act deals with children below 15 years of age, the 
Borstal Schools Act is applied to adolescents between 16 and' 21 
and the Probation of Offenders Act, provides for offenders of any 
age especially those between 21 and 25 and those who have not 
committed offences punishable with death or transportation for 
life. The licencing Act is also being implemented. Under the 
provisions of this Act, every social welfare institution is required 
to obtain licence for safeguarding the interests of children, young 
girls, women, etc. 

The Bombay, Children Act, consolidates all previous laws 
relating to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation 
of children and youthful offenders and also relating to the trial 
of youthful offenders. It gives protection to four principal 
classes of children, viz., (i) those who are neglected, destitutes or 
living in immoral surroundings, and those in moral danger; 
(2) uncontrollable children who have been reported as such by 
their parents; (3) children, who have been used for begging and 
other purposes by mercenary persons; and (4) young delinquents 
who either in the company or- at the instigation of older persons 
or by themselves have committed offences under the various, laws 
of the land. Such children are taken charge of either by the 
police or by officers known as “Probation Officer” and in most 
cases are kept in “Remand Home”. A remand home is pri¬ 
marily meant as a place where a child can be safely accommodat¬ 
ed during the period its case is being considered and it is also 
meant to be a centre where a child’s character and behaviour can 
be minutely observed and its needs fully provided for by wise 
and careful consideration. After enquiries regarding their home 
conditions and antecedents have been completed, they are placed 
before special courts, known as Juvenile Courts and dealt with 
according to the provisions of the Children Act. If the home 
conditions are found to be satisfactory and if what is needed is 
only friendly guidance and supervision, then the children are 
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restored to their parents and placed under the supervision of a 
trained Probation Officer. If the home conditions are unwhole¬ 
some and uncongenial, the children are committed to institutions 
known as' “Certified School or Fit Person Institution”. “Fit 
Person Institution” includes a fit person institution which in 
relations to the care of any child means any association or body 
of individuals whether incorporated or not established for or 
having for its object the reception or protection of children or 
the prevention of cruelty to children and which undertakes to 
bring up or to give facilities for bringing up any child entrusted 
to its care in conformity with the relation of its birth. In the 
institutions the children receive formal education and training 
according to their individual aptitudes, in carpentry, smithy, 
book binding, tailoring, agriculture, poultry farming, gardening, 
cane work, knitting, etc. Youthful offenders, when implicated in 
any offence along with adult offenders, have to he tried separately 
in Juvenile Courts. The techniques employed ini Juvenile Courts 
are entirely different from those in other Courts. Jtuvenile 
Courts are held in Remand Homes. Penal terms such as 
“commitment”, “punishment”, etc., are avoided. The children are 
regarded as innocent and victims of circumstances or of the 
wrong treatment received from adults. 

Adolescent offenders coming under the Borstal Schools Act 
are sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, Kolha¬ 
pur. The work in factory and on agricultural farms forms the 
two main heads of vocational training. Weaving, manufacture 
of furniture and stationery, and smithy are some of the other 
vocations taught. The adolescents sent to this school are given 
such individual training and formal education and arc subjected 
to such disciplinary and moral inffuences as will be conducive 
to their reformation. However, boys found to be too incorrigi¬ 
ble or unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School are transferred 
to the juvenile section of the Yeravda Prison. Similarly, if the 
Inspector General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner in the 
juvenile section can he better treated to his advantage if he is 
sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred. Both 
juvenile and adolescents, when they have finished a certain 
period of residence in the institutions to which they are sent 
and have acquired some proficiency in a trade, are released. 

For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactment 
mentioned above, machinery, both official and non-official, is 
provided. The non-official machinery is provided by the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Probation and After-Care Association, Poona, with 
a net-work of affiliated bodies called the District Probation and 
After-Care Associations. These Associations provide “Remand 
Homes” and “After-Care Hostels” and also direct Probation 
Officers to make enquiries regarding the home conditions and 
antecedents of children and also to supervise the young persons 
released either directly by Courts or on licence from Certified 
Schools and the Borstal School, Kolhapur. 
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The official agency is the Directorate of Social Welfare 
(Correctional and Non-Correction,al Administration Wings), 
Poona. The Directorate works under the Education and Social 
Welfare Department. There are now six wings of the Direc¬ 
torate of Social Welfare under the control of the Director of 
Social Welfare, as follows.: — 

(1) Backward Class Wing—for all backward class welfare 

activities. 

(2) Correctional Administration Wing—Children Act 

Juvenile Branch and State Association Branch. 

(3) Beggars Act work—Habitual Offenders Restriction work, 

Bombay, Probation of Offenders Act work and Moral 

and Social Hygiene and After Care Programme. 

(4) Education and Rehabilitation of the Physically Handi¬ 

capped Wing. 

(5) Tribal Research Unit. 

(6) Planning, Education and Research. 

So far as, the Nanded district is concerned the Bombay 
Children (Extension and Amendment) Act, 1963, has been 
applied fully to the whole of the Nanded district since 26th 
October, 1964. A Probation Officer is deputed by the Director 
of Social Welfare to the District Probation and After-Care 
Association, Nanded. He carries on the day-to-day work of the 
Association and is under ,the dual control of the Director of 
Social Welfare and the Secretary of the State Association. He 
is mainly responsible to the Juvenile Court for the work in his 
capacity as the Probation Officer. 

The Remand Home for Nanded has started functioning from 
May 5, 1960. It is run by the District Probation and After-Care 
Association, Nanded. The Remand Home is, housed in a 
rented building of the Maharashtra Housing Board. On an 
average 30 to 35 children are sheltered in the Remand Home. 

Other Acts like the Prevention of Begging Act, the Bombay 
Probation and Offenders Act, have not been applied to the dis¬ 
trict- There is a District Shelter at Nanded which started 
functioning during the Second Five Year Plan. It is meant for 
helping ex-court committed, ex-prisoners, ex-inmates of beggar 
homes, old and infirm males. It forms, a part of after-care 
programme for correctional institutions. Efforts are made to 
rehabilitate the needy people, released from the said institution 
by finding suitable employment for them. 

The District Shelter, Nanded, has been started from 8th 
February, 1958, and accommodates 25 inmates. 
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Judicial Department 

The following extract reproduced from the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India-Provincial Series-Hyderabad State published in 1909 gives 
the system of judiciary as it then existed in Hyderabad State 
of which Nandcd district formed part. 

“For the administration of justice there are 123 civil and 271 
criminal courts, including the High Court. Tahsildars can try 
suits up to a limit of Rs. 100, but only seventy-nine tahsildars 
and five naib-tahsildars exercise these powers; where Munsifs are 
appointed, the tahsildars have no civil jurisdiction. There are 
fifteen Munsifs who try suits up to Rs. 500, while the Nazim-i- 
Diwani or District Civil Judge and the Judicial Assistants to the 
First Talukdars can try suits up to Rs. 5,000, except in the Medak 
Subah (Division), where the limit is up to Rs. 10,000. Only five 
First Talukdars exercise civil! powers, and they can try suits with¬ 
out any limit to the amount involved. The Nazim-i-Subah or 
Divisional Judge tries suits of Rs. 5,000 and upwards. Appeals 
from the tahsildars or Munsifs lie to the Naziin-i-Diwani, or to 
the First Talukdars wherever they have civil jurisdiction ; and 
those from the Naziin-i-Diwani or First Talukdars lie to the 
Nazim-i-Subah. There being no Divisional court in the Medak 
Subah (Division), the appeals from the District Civil Courts lie 
to the divisional bench of the High Court. In the city of 
Hyderabad, the Small Cause Court tries suits up to Rs. 5,000 and 
hears appeals from the Subordinate Judges of the same court up 
to Rs. 500. All appeals from the City Small Cause Court and 
from the Nazim-i-Subah or Divisional Judge lie to the divisional 
bench of the High Court. In civil cases up to a value of Rs. 300, 
in which the District Court agrees with the decision of the sub¬ 
ordinate court, there is no appeal and the decision is considered 
final, but revision is permissible on points of law. Similarly, in 
suits up to Rs. 500 decided by the Subordinate Judges of the 
Small Cause Court, and upheld by the Judge of that court, there 
is no appeal, but the judgments are subject to revision on the 
original side of the High Court. 

In criminal cases the tahsildars and the Second and Third 
Talukdars exercise, respectively, third and second class magis¬ 
terial powers, and the First Talukdars, being the chief magistrates 
of the District, are first class magistrates. Appeals from the 
tahsildars and the subordinate talukdars lie to the First Talukdar, 
and from his decision to the Nazim-i-Subah or Divisional Judge. 
In criminal cases, except trials for murder, if the fines inflicted 
do not exceed Rs. 500, the decision of the Nazim-i-Subah is con¬ 
sidered final, but revision on points of law is allowed. In all other 
cases appeals lie to the divisional bench of the High Court, and 
its decision is final. Appeals from cases in which subordinate 
magistrates in the city have given sentences not exceeding three 
month's imprisonment or a fine up to Rs. 100 are heard by the 
Chief City Magistrate ; but appeals from cases in which imprison¬ 
ment or fine above those limits haye been inflicted are heard by 
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the High Court. On its original side the High Court exercises 
the powers of a Sessions Judge. The divisional bench has power 
to sentence up to fourteen years, but sentences of imprisonment 
for life are sent by the High Court to the Minister for confirma¬ 
tion. Sentences of death are submitted to the Nizam. Many of 
the holders of large jagirs and samasthans exercise judicial powers, 
both civil and criminal, within their respective domains, and are 
required to submit periodical returns regarding their judicial 
work to the judicial department of the State. 

' No extraordinary increase has been observed in civil suits, but 
in years of famine and scarcity their numbers decrease. On the 
other hand, criminal cases increase in proportion to the severity 
of the season. Regular statistics began to be collected in 1885, 
and judicial reports were published from that year. 

The increase in the number of offences against special and local 
laws is due to the fact that, almost up to the close of 1890, 
municipal cases were not heard by the criminal courts. 

The District Civil Court is presided over by a Civil: Judge, 
styled the Nazim-i-Diwani, while three subordinate civil courts 
are under Munsifs. The First Talukdar is the chief magistrate, 
and the District Civil Judge is also a joint-magistrate, who 
exercises magisterial powers during the absence of the First 
Talukdar from head-quarters-. The two Second Talukdars, as a 
special case, exercise first class powers and the Third Talukdar 
second class powers within their respective sub-divisions, while 
the tahsildars have third class powers. Tn ordinary times serious 
crime is not heavy, but adverse seasons cause an increase in 
dacoities and cattle-thefts. ” 

Administration of Justice : The District and Sessions Judge 
is the head of the Judicial Department in the district. The 
judiciary is entirely separated from the executive. The Collector 
continues to be the District Magistrate and the Deputy Collectors 
and Tahsildars are vested with magisterial powers. But those 
powers are limited to Schedule 3/3-A-4-5 of the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code in its application to Maharashtra State and none of 
them ever tries any criminal case. The District Magistrate does 
not have any administrative control over the other magistrates 
who try criminal cases in the district. This separation of the 
judiciary from the executive had been brought about in the 
district in the year 1921. 

The District and Sessions Judge is assisted by one Assistant 
Judge and Additional Sessions Judge. He has jurisdiction over 
the entire district. He attends to civil and criminal work both 
original and appellate. 

The Civil Judge (Senior Division) attends to civil matters of 
unlimited value over the entire district. 

•Taken from District Census JJand-book, Nanded, 1961 Census. 
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There are also six Civil Judges (Junior Division) with head¬ 
quarters at different tahsil places in the district. They deal with 
regular civil suits of value of subject-matter below Rs. 10,000. 
They also try ordinary criminal cases. 

The Civil Judges (Junior Division) at Nanded and Deglur have 
extended jurisdiction over Bhokar and Mukhed mahals, respec¬ 
tively. 

The following table gives the statistics of criminal and civil 
cases decided in the courts in the district for the years 1950, 1955 
and 1960. 
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CHAPTER 13—OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Buildincs and Communications Department 

The Buiidincs and Communications Department in the 
District is under the dual control, viz., the Buildings and 
Communications department of the State Government in the 
State sector and the Works Department of the Zilla Parishad in 
the district sector. While all the activities concerning construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of major district roads and the buildings 
required in the district sector are carried out by the Works 
department of the Zilla Parishad, the construction and mainten¬ 
ance of State highways and buildings in the State sector are 
looked after by the department in the State sector. The repairs 
and maintenance of irrigation tanks irrigating less than 101.25 
hectares (250 acres) is also the responsibility of the Zilla Parishad. 

The Chief Engineer who is the Joint Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment is the heat) of the department at the State level. Under 
him are the Superintending Engineers of the department and 
Electrical Engineer to the Government. 

The Superintending Engineer, Buildings and Communications 
Circle, Aurangabad, is responsible for administration and general 
professional control of public works within his Circle. His 
jurisdiction extends over the districts of Aurangabad, Osmana- 
had, Bhir, Parbhani and Nanded alongwith the special Buildings 
Division at Aurangabad and the Road Project Division at Jalna. 
It is his duty to inspect the state of various works within his 
circle and to satisfy himself that the works are carried out 
economically and efficiently. 

In the district sector, the department is headed by the Pari¬ 
shad Executive Engineer. He is assisted in his work by the 
Deputy Engineers, Overseers, etc. When the Zilla Parishad 
came into existence the staff of the Division alongwith two\ Sub- 
Divisions at Nanded was transferred to the Zilla Parishad. The 
Zilla Parishad has to look after and maintain the major district 
roads and roads belonging to other categories. It also looks 
after the tanks that irrigate up' to 101.250 hectares (250 acres) of 
land. 

A-1360—30—A 
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A-1360—30. 


Irrigation and Power Department 

The Irrigation and Power department deals with major and 
medium irrigation works, hydro-electric projects, minor irriga¬ 
tion works, water supply and drainage works and flood control 
works. The department i.s headed by the Secretary to the 
Government who is assisted by two Chief Engineers one in 
charge of major and medium irrigation works and hydro-electric 
projects and the other in charge of minor irrigation projects 
and public health i.c., water supply and, drainage schemes 
under the State sector, Under ,them are Superintending 
Engineers each in charge of a Circle composed of four 
to five Divisions. The Executive Engineers who are respon¬ 
sible to the Superintending Engineers are in charge of 
Divisions comprising lour to live Sub-divisions. The Sub¬ 
divisions are headed by the Sub-Divisional Officers. The Sub¬ 
divisions arc further divided into sections each in charge of an 
Overseer. 

The Manar Project Division, No. I, the Manar Project Divi¬ 
sion, No. II and the Marathwada Minor Irrigation Division are 
the three irrigation divisions in the district, each in charge of 
an Executive Engineer with headquarters at Nandcd. The 
Manar Project Division, No. I and the Manar Project Division, 
No. II look after the construction of Manar Project under the 
control of the Superintending Engineer, Marathwada Project 
Circle I. The Marathwada Minor Irrigation Division looks, after 
the construction, survey, etc., of minor irrigation works in the 
district under the control of the Superintending Engineer, 
Marathwada Project Circle II. 

There are nine Suit-divisions under the Manar Project Divi¬ 
sions No. I and II. Of these Sub-divisions, three arc located at 
Barul, two at Kowtha, one at Ratoli and three others at Nai- 
gaon. The Marathwada Minor Irrigation Division has three 
Sub-divisions in the district. They are in charge of the Deputy 
Engineers, Marathwada Minor Irrigation Construction Sub- 
Division No. I with headquarters at Nanded, the Marathwada 
Minor Irrigation Construction Sub-Division No. II with head¬ 
quarters at Bhokar and the Minor Irrigation Sub-Division with 
headquarters at Nanded. Of these Sub-divisions, construction 
Sub-Divisions No. I and II deal with the construction of minor 
irrigation ' works and the M.I.S. Sub-division, NandecI, deals with 
survey and investigation or new minor irrigation works in the 
district. 

One Public Health Works Division at Nanded under the 
administrative control of the Superintending Engineer, Aurang¬ 
abad Public Health Circle, Aurangabad, is entrusted with imple¬ 
mentation of water supply and drainage schemes in Nanded, 
Parbhani and Osmanabad districts. The Division has been 
divided into four Sub-divisions viz., Nanded Sanitary Sub-divi- 
sion; Nanded; Parbhani Sanitary Sub-division, Parbhani ; 

-B 
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Osmanabad Sanitary Sub-division, Latur and Udgir Water 
Supply Sub-division, Udgir. In addition to these sub-divisions, 
the Public Health Project Sub-division, Nanded, prepares plans 
and estimates of the scheme. It is placed under the Public 
Health Project Division, Aurangabad. Some of the water supply 
and drainage schemes in Nanded, Parbhani and Osmanabad 
districts are also worked out by the Executive Engineer, Public 
Health Works Division, Nanded, for the present as the Public 
Health Project Division, Aurangabad, has been opened recently. 

The Purna Project and the Manar Project under construction 
in the Marathwada region of the State, will, on completion 
benefit some parts of Nanded district. 

The Project utilises the water of the Purna, a tributary of the 
Godavari. The project consists of main storage at Teldari in 
Jintur tahsil of Parbhani district where, 965,850,700 cu. metres 
(34,129 Mcft.) of water will be stored for irrigation and genera¬ 
tion of power. The power house at the toe of dam will have an 
installed capacity of 22,500 K.W. The water after generating 
power is expected to flow into Siddheshwar lake from where it 
will be diverted into the left bank canal for irrigating lands in 
Parbhani and Nanded districts. The tail areas of the command 
of Purna canals lie in Nanded district. About 19,950.3 hectares 
(49,260 acres) of land from Nanded tahsil will benefit from the 
irrigation canals. One Sub-Division for the maintenance and 
management will be located at Nanded. 

The Manar Project envisages a storage on the river Manar 
near the village Warwant and the canal takes off on the left 
bank and runs a distance of 72.420 kms. The branch takes off 
in kms. No. 32.187 (miles No, 20) towards north and enters the 
Godavari valley to irrigate an area of 17,820 hectares (44,000 
acres). The irrigation in the Manar valley will be about 10,125 
hectares (25,000 acres). A right bank canal with a length of 
16.093 kms. (10 miles) is also envisaged. The overall cost of the 
project is about Rs, 4 crores. The construction of storage at 
Warwant is practically completed. Raising of waste weir level 
by about 3,048 metres (10 ft.) was proposed to be done in 1965-66. 
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The work of the branch canal which irrigates areas in the 
Godavari valley has commenced and is expected to be spread over 
a period of three years. The proposed crop pattern and esti¬ 
mated cost of the project is given below: — 


Crop Pattern 

(1) 

Stage I 

(2) 

Stage 11 

(3) 


Acres 

Hectares 

Acres 

Hectares 

Sugarcane 

1,510 

611-550 

.. * 

•• 

Other Perennials 

670 

271-350 

•• 


Kharif Rice . . 

2,220 

899-100 

6,900 

2,794-500 

Cotton L. S. . . 

3,000 

|ftQWl5 

4,880 

1,976-400 

Kharif Seasonals 

5,080 

2,057-400 

12,600 

5,103 

Rahi Seasonals 

8,320 

3,369-600 

15,020 

6,083-100 

Hot Weather Seasonals 

1,800 

729-00 

•• 

•• 

Two Seasonals 

2,400 

972-00 

1,600 

648-00 

Total 

25,000 

10,125-00 

41,000 

16,605-00 


Cost of the (Rs. in 

project lakhs) 

Stage I .. .. .. 279-584 

Stage II .. .. .. 200-00 


Irrigation commenced in the summer of 1964 in the first 
12.875 kins. (8 miles) of the canal. 


There are two Executive Engineers one in charge of the head 
works and left bank canals and the other in charge of the canals 
in Godavari valley. 

It is also proposed to construct two major irrigation projects, 
viz., Kayadhu and Manar Stage II in this region which will 
benefit the district. Work on these projects will be started 
shortly. 
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Following minor irrigation works are under construction in 
the district: — 



Name of the Work 

Cost in 
lakhs of 
Rupees 

Irrigation 

Proposed 


0) 

(2) 

0) 





Hectares 

Acres 

1 . 

Kedarnath 

23-20 

1,810-350 

4,470 

2. 

Kini 

12-12 

688-500 

1,700 

3. 

Gorta Tank 

9-09 

526-500 

1,300 

4. 

Atnthana Tank 

6-72 

344-250 

850 

5. 

Semboli Anicut 

2-16 

238-950 

590 

6. 

Mukhed Tank . . 

8-33 

437-400 

1,080 

to 

In Nanded district the following new schemes were 
be taken up during the Third Five-Year Plan : 

proposed 


Nanded District 

Cost in 

lakhs of Rupees 

Proposed irrigation 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 




Hectares 

Acres 

1 . 

Karla Tank 

11-82 

510-300 

1,260 

2. 

Deglur Tank 

3-50 

222-750 

550 

3. 

Koshtiwadi Tank 

506 

190-350 

470 

4. 

Bedrali Tank 

1000 

449-550 

1,110 


Total 

30-38 

1,372-950 

3,390 


All minor irrigation works irrigating less than 101.250 hectares 
(250 acres) are Booked after by the Zilla Parishad. 

The Sahasrakuncl Hydro-Electric Project envisages construc¬ 
tion of a storage of 34.5 T.M.C. near Takli village in Hadgaon 
tahsil of the district and two power stations with total installed 
capacity of 60.000 K W. (2 units of 25,000 K.W;. each) at Power 
House 1 and (2 units of 10,000 K.W. each) at Power House 2. 
The tail water will he utilised by means of pick up weir at 
Chanak with canals on both banks to irrigate nearly 85,455 
hectares (211,000 acres) of mixed crops in Vidarbha area. The 
project has been administratively approved for Rs. 15.75 crorcs 
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Umri water-supply scheme has recently been completed. The 
work of remodelling of Nanded water-supply scheme is under 
execution. 

The Nanded Drainage Scheme, The Loha Water-Supply 
Scheme and Dharmabad Water-Su.pply Scheme are under pre¬ 
paration. There are no Government owned and maintained 
water-supply and drainage schemer, in the district. 

Department of Agriculture 

Agricultural Development Officer, Nanded, is responsible for 
all the activities pertaining to agriculture. He works under the 
technical guidance of the Superintending Agricultural Officer, 
Aurangabad Division and under the administrative control of the 
Chief Executive Officer, Zilla Parishad, Nanded. The Superin¬ 
tending Agricultural Officer is in charge of the districts of 
Aurangabad, Nanded, Bhir, Parbhani an.d Osmanabad. He 
works under the direct control of the Director of Agriculture, 
Maharashtra State, Poona, who is assisted by four Joint Directors, 
The Joint Directors help in matters relating to establishment, 
extension, agricultural engineering and research and education. 

The specialists in different agricultural fields such as agro¬ 
nomy, plant pathology, soil conservation, etc., advise the District 
Agricultural Officer. The Agricultural Development Officer is 
assisted by the Agricultural Officers and Agricultural Super¬ 
visors in office administration and general technical matters, 
The Agricultural Supervisor is in charge of plant protection 
schemes and is assisted by the District Agricultural Officer and 
agricultural assistants. The soil conservation programme is 
implemented by the Sub-Divisional Soil Conservation Officer 
stationed at the district headquarters. 

Besides these officers, various statutory and non-statutory 
bodies, such as the District Farmers Union, the District Land 
Improvement Board, the Agriculture Committee of the Nanded 
Zilla Parishad are mainly responsible for agricultural develop¬ 
ment in the district. 

The activities of the Agriculture department in the district 
are divided into three main groups viz., (1) research, (2) edu¬ 
cation and (3) development. The following is the account of 
the progress made under these activities. 

There are 8 tahsil seed farms which multiply the improved 
. strains, of wheat., jowar at various places. AH the 8 centres have 
acquired 206.795 hectares (511 acres) for farms and have a capa¬ 
city of producing 977 quintals of improved varieties. 

The scheme which came into force in 1961 has the aim of 
studying differential responses of strains with fertilisers and of 
various fertilisers in different parts of the State as also to study 
the relationship between the soil nutrients and crop-responses. 
Trials are executed by using sampling plans which are 9 n 
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random sampling. Soil samples are selected by Agricultural 
Chemist. Field is supervised at pre-harvest and harvest times. 
So far, trials for fertilisers have been conducted for kharif and 
rabi jowar, wheat and cotton. There are further schemes to 
increase the production of compost and green manures. To 
implement these schemes an Assistant Compost Development 
Officer has been appointed. He is assisted in his work by the 
Compost Inspectors. 


The purpose of this scheme is to popularise the effectiveness 
of different fertilisers on crops. This scheme is- wholly financed 
by the Central Government and is controlled by the State 
Government. 

To boost the production of vegetables, this scheme was intro¬ 
duced in 1963. In 1963-64, 673,150 seedlings were distributed to 
vegetable growers covering an area of 239.169 hectares (591 
acres). 

The object of the scheme is to increase per acre production of 
sugarcane. Every year sugarcane sets received from Padcgaon 
Research Station are distributed to cultivators. In 1964, 36,000 
sugarcane sets and 5,367.56 cpiintals- (14,381 maunds) of fertilisers 
were distributed. Field demonstration plots are arranged in 
order to impress the effects of scientific cultivation on the 
cultivators. 

Aximal Husbandry Department 

The animal husbandry activities in the district arc looked 
after by the Animal Husbandry Officer who is responsible to the 
Agricultural Devc’opment Officer. He has to seek technical 
advise from the Director of Animal Husbandry to whom, he is 
subordinate for the purpose. 

The Animal Husbandry Officer is in charge of these activities 
and is assisted hv subordinates.' There are eight veterinary dis¬ 
pensaries and veterinary aid centres in the district. Under dis¬ 
trict premium hull scheme. 15 breeding bulls on half cost sub¬ 
sidy had been posted in 1962-63. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad, all the animal 
husbandry activities at the district level are looked after by the 
Zilla Parishad. Animal husbandry now forms a section of the 
Agriculture department of the Zilla Parishad. Its main func¬ 
tions arc treatment of sick animals, control of cattle and other 
epidemics, improvement of live-stock by employing improved 
methods of cattle breeding, castration of animals and the like. 
It also participates in rhe various cattle fairs held in the State by 
opening veterinary stalls for propaganda purposes. 

The District Animal Husbandry Officer of class II rank con¬ 
trols and co-ordinates the animal husbandry activities at the dis¬ 
trict level. He is subordinate to the Regional Deputy Director 
of Animal Husbandry. Aurangabad Division, Aurangabad, and 
in technical matters the latter’s advice prevails. 
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In 1962-63, Nanded district had 10 veterinary dispensaries, 
one each at tahsiljrnahal level and two at Kalambar and 
Dharmahad, respectively. In the same year there were a total of 
34 veterinary aid centres of which 24 are looked after by the 
Zilla Parishad and 10 by the Panchayat Samitis. There are two 
poultry-keeping centres located at Nanded and Deglur, respec¬ 
tively, Whereas the veterinary dispensaries are placed in charge 
of either Veterinary Officer or Extension Officers, for animal 
husbandry, the aid centres are manned by stockmen. The 
Veterinary Officers are also required to pay periodical visits to 
the various aid centres coming within their respective spheres. 

Rendering of prompt veterinary aid and disease control mark 
the first step towards the development of live-stock. In 1962-63, 
46,566 animals were treated throughout the district. During 
the same year inoculations or/and vaccinations against various 
diseases were carried out as follows: — 

No. of animals 

Name of the disease and birds 

vaccinated or/ 
and inoculated 


Diphtheria 

63,436 

Farya 

51,632 

African Horse Disease 

622 

Sheep and Goat Pox 

200 

Poultry Pox .. 

1,894 

Ranikhet (Poultry) 

20,459 


Breeding of healthy cattles in the natural course is done by 
providing premium bulls. Under this scheme 94 bulb and 
60 cows were supplied throughout the district. Similarly, the 
work of artificial insemination has been taken up by each block 
by setting up artificial insemination centres at the headquarters 
of each block. As regards improvement in the breeding of 
sheep, small sheep development units are being opened from the 
block funds. Besides the two poultry centres noted above, six 
more small poultry units have been established. 

Directorate of Industries 

The Department of Industries at the State level is headed by 
the Secretary, Industries and Labour Department, Sachivalaya, 
Bombay. However the actual working of the department is 
looked after by the Directorate of Industries headed by the 
Industries Commissioner and Director of Industries who belongs 
to the I.A.S. cadre. He is also the Central Stores Purchasing 
Officer, the Controller of Weights and Measures, the State Coal 
Controller and the State Textile Controller. The Assistant 
Director of Industries, Aurangabad, whose jurisdiction extends 
over the district of Nanded is responsible to the Industries Com¬ 
missioner. The Collector of the district is the ex-officio Deputy 
Commissioner of Industries to whose office the Industries Officer 
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of the district is attached. The normal work is attended to by the 
Deputy Commissioners assited by the Industries Officers. The 
Regional head acts as the Technical Adviser and pays greatei 
attention to development aspect and advise to the prospective 
entrepreneurs. Two Industries Inspectors, one each at Nanded 
and Deglur, are appointed in the district. They are assisted by 
the requisite staff. 

The main function of the Directorate of Industries is to foster 
the growth of industries viz., large scale, cottage and small scale 
industries. 

To foster the growth of large scale industries, the Directorate 
has to process applications for industrial licences under the 
Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, as amended 
and to make suitable recommendations to the Government of 
India, to advise parties on formalities and technical matters, to 
assist parties in securing land, water, power, transport facilities, 
etc., offer laboratory facilities for analysing raw materials, 
finished products, etc., and to promote industrial research by 
giving research grants. 

To help the growth of small scale industries, the Directorate 
has to assist parties in securing land, water, power, transport 
facilities, etc., to develop suitable sites in the industrial estates 
so as to offer the small entrepreneurs readily built work-sheds 
with power and other facilities like post offices, canteen, etc., as 
far as possible on co-operative basis, to grant financial assistance 
by way of loans under the Maharashtra State Aid Ho Industries 
Act, 1960 and the Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 
1961 and subsidy on power supply and to sponsor grant of such 
assistance by institutions like the State Bank of India, the 
Maharashtra State Financial Corporation and the National 
Small Industries Corporation for hire purchase of machinery, 
to assist parties in securing imported raw material and con¬ 
trolled indigenous materials, to assist parties in marketing 
products by registration with the Central Stores Purchase Orga¬ 
nisation, Director-Central of Supplies and Disposals, National 
Small Industries Corporation and by persuading them to join 
the Quality Marketing Scheme, to collect quarterly statistics of 
production and labour and to advise parties on formalities and 
technical matters. 

Towards the promotion of cottage industries, the Directorate 
has to grant financial assistance exceeding Rs. 3,000 and up to 
Rs. 5,000 under the Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 
I960 and Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 1961, to 
artisans and to encourage the formation of their industrial co¬ 
operatives and to encourage the industries by marginal prefer 
ences in State Purchase Programme. 

The miscellaneous duties of the Directorate pertain to the 
central purchase of stores required by Government departments 
and institutions and the enforcement of the Bombay Weights 
and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958. 
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The responsibility of granting financial assistance up to 
Rs. 3,000 under the Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 

1960, and the Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 1961, 
and the schemes for bona fide craftsmen and backward class 
artisans and educated unemployed also vests in the department. 

The Directorate granted loans to the tune of Rs. 26,000 to 
43 units in the district in 1962-63 as against Rs. 4,950 to 14 units 
in 1961-62. It has also granted a loan of Rs. 2,00,000 to the 
Nanded Co-operative Industrial Estate Society and has contri¬ 
buted Rs. 1,00,000 towards the share capital of the same. 

Co-operation Department 

The beginning of the co operative movement was marked by 
the passing of the Co-operative Credit Societies Act in 1913 
which was in force till 1952. The further progress in this 
direction was achieved by the establishment of the District 
Central Co-operative Bank in 1923. In 1952, the Co-operative 
Societies Act was repealed and from I960 the Bombay Co¬ 
operative Societies Act was made applicable to the district. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad, the Co-operative 
Department came under the dual control of the Zilla Parishad and 
the State Government. The Registrar of Societies is the head 
of the department at the State level and is assisted by Divisional 
Joint Registrars, Divisional Deputy Registrar and Divisional 
Assistant Registrar. In 1960, new legislation with adequate 
amendments to the Bombay Co-operative Societies. Ace was 
enacted. Under the amendment Act, the audit wing was consi¬ 
derably expanded. The Divisional Auditor was appointed at 
ithe State level and was to he assisted by Special Auditors, who 
are class II officers at the district level 

The District Deputy Registrar is placed under the control of 
Co-operative department a;t the district level and belongs to 
Maharashtra State Co-operative Service. He is in charge of the 
functioning of the department in the State sector. He is autho¬ 
rised to register societies with capital between Rs. 1 lakh and 
Rs. 5 lakhs. He is assisted by three Assistant Registrars who are 
class II officers with headquarters at Hadgaon, Deglur and 
Nanded. They arc authorised to register the societies with 
capital of less than Rs. 1 lakh. The Assistant Registrars enjoy 
all powers under the Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act, 

1961, except those under sections 64 and 64-A of the Act of 1925. 
They also look after the administration of Money Lender’s Act 
under their jurisdiction. The Assistant Registrar is assisted by 
Inspectors and Supervisors at the district and tahsil levels, res¬ 
pectively. At present there are 32 Supervisors in the district. 

Under the new set up of the department audit wing was 
considerably expanded and separated from administration at the 
divisional level. A Divisional Special Auditor was appointed 
and was delegated with special administrative powers. The 
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Chief Auditor who assists the District Deputy Registrar, is chapter 13. 
assisted by Assistant Chief Auditor (Banking) and Assistant other 
Chief Auditor (Commerce). The Assistant Chief Auditors are Departments, 
assisted by Audit Inspectors at the district level and Auditor at Co-operation. 
the tahsil level- Organisation. 

One of the three Assistant Registrars has been transferred to 
the Zilla Pari shad and has been designated as the Co-operation 
and Industries Officer. He is the head of the Co-operative 
department of the Zilla Parishad and is directly responsible to 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. 

The Co-operation and Industries. Officer is responsible for the 
promotion and extension of all types of societies, supervision 
and control of all agricultural produce markets and giving grants.- 
in-aids and loans to co-operative societies and individual crafts¬ 
men. Besides, he also looks after the regulatory functions and 
implementation of schemes under Five-Year Plans. He is res¬ 
ponsible for the execution of the provisions under the Money¬ 
lenders Act. He is assisted by Block Development Officers and 
Extension Officers. 

At the district level there are Co-operative Officers and 
Assistant Co-operative Officers who are in charge of the acti¬ 
vities of the department under the State sector and working 
under the Assistant Registrar. The jurisdictions of both the 
Co-operative Officers and the Assistant Co-operative Officers are 
fixed on territorial basis as in the case of Assistant Registrar. 

The appointments of the Co-operative Officers are made by 
the Registrar of the Co-operative Societies while those of Assist¬ 
ant Co-operative Officers are made by the Divisional Joint 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Aurangabad Division, 

Aurangabad. 

The 'then Hyderabad Government formed a federal society 
which was known as the Central Co-operative Union. The Union 
was entrusted with propaganda, education and supervision. In 
1945, the supervisory function of the Union was taken over by 
the Co-operative Department. The Central Co-operative Union 
carries out propaganda through magic lanterns, lectures, train¬ 
ing classes, dramas for the benefit of the members of the socie¬ 
ties, etc. 

At present there are 32 supervisors working in the district 
whose services are placed at the disposal of Tahsil Supervising 
Unions for supervision over the affiliated units and particularly 
large sized multipurpose societies, small sized multipurpose 
societies, agricultural credit societies, seva societies and grain 
hanks. These Supervisors visit and inspect every society in their 
charge at least once in three months after the quarterly inspec¬ 
tion programme is approved by the Assistant Registrars. They 
ynsure the submission of the norrrjal credit statements of the 
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societies and make arrangement for crop finance. One of the 
senior supervisors works as the Secretary of the Tahsil Super¬ 
vising Union. The central financing agency also has its staff of 
inspectors, assistant inspectors and departmental officers and 
supervisors. As the district is underdeveloped, they also shoulder 
the responsibilities of preparing assets register, normal credit 
statements and attend to the recoveries of co-operative societies 
alongwith the bank inspectorial staff. 

At the district level, the District Supervising Committee com¬ 
prising the District Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Nanded; the Chairman of the District Central Co-operative 
Bank Ltd., Nanded ; the Chairman of the District Co operative 
Board Ltd., Nanded, two representatives of the tahsil supervis¬ 
ing unions ; one representative from agricultural non-credit 
societies and Co-operative Officer, Nanded, who works as an 
ex officio Secretary of the Committee review the working of the 
supervising unions and work done by the supervisors periodi¬ 
cally. It is an ad hoc body created under administrative orders 
of the Government and it works as a link between tahsil/super- 
vising unions and the State Board of Supervision. It has recom¬ 
mendatory powers. 

Education and training in co-operation and propaganda for 
the spread of co-operative movement are carried on by the Dis¬ 
trict Co-operative Board under the guidance of the Maharashtra 
State Co-operative Union Ltd., Bombay. The membership of 
the Board is of two classes, viz., ordinary, consisting of all co¬ 
operative societies in the district, and associate, consisting of 
individuals. A nominee of the financing agency (the Nanded 
District Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., Nanded), the District 
Deputy Registrar and the Executive Officer of the Maharashtra 
State Co-operative Union are ex officio members of the Board. 

The Board of Management consists of one nominee of the 
Maharashtra Slate Co-operative Union, one nominee of the 
central financing agency, eight representatives of the eight tahsil/ 
co-operative unions, two representatives of the societiesi not 
affiliated to the supervising unions, two representatives of the 
co-operative institutions which have jurisdiction over the dis¬ 
trict, one representative of the Divisional Co-operative Board for 
Maharashtra, one or two representatives of individual members 
according to the membership at the ratio of one representative 
for 50 members and one representative of the department. 

Section 81 of the Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act, 1961, 
provides for statutory audit of every society at least once in a 
year by the Registrar or by some person authorised by him. 
The audit staff of the district consists of one Special Auditor, a 
class II officer and is assisted by district inspecting auditors and 
one or two sub-auditors when necessary in every tahsil. 
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The Bombay Co-operative Societies Act was extended to the 
districts in Marathwada region from February 29, 1960. It 
provides for referring disputes relating to the constitution and 
working of co-operative societies to arbitration. 


There are at present 25 arbitrator?! in the district. The panel 
is approved every year by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
However, the power is now delegated to the Divisional Joint 
Registrar at Aurangabad. 

The work of organization of industrial co-operatives has, since 
the formation of the Zilla Parishad, been transferred to it and tbe 
Block Development Officers and the Extension Officers look after 
this work. Two supervisors, one of grade I and the other of 
grade III, help the Block Development Officers and Extension 
Officers. They attend to the work relating to organization, 
supervision and development of the industrial co-operatives and 
visit and inspect every society in their charge. 

The Bombay Money-lenders Act was extended to the district 
from February 1, 1960. The salient features of this Act are 
licensing of money-lenders, maintenance of accounts by money¬ 
lenders in prescribed forms and restrictions on rates of interests. 

The Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Aurangabad, 
works as the Divisional Joint Registrar of Money-lenders. The 
Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies work as Assistant 
Registrars of Money-lenders in their respective jurisdictions while 
the District Deputy Registrar works as the Registrar of Money¬ 
lenders in the district and issues licences to money-lenders and is 
responsible for the administration of the Bombay Money-lender’s 
Act in the district. The Co-operative Officers have to work in a 
dual capacity both as Co-operative Officers and Inspectors of 
Money-lenders. 

The first co-operative credit society in the district was promul¬ 
gated in 1913. The societies then existing were registered under 
unlimited liability. In 1923, the first District Central Co¬ 
operative Credit Society started functioning. In the initial period 
the movement received setbacks because of the non-recovery of 
dues from the agriculturists. The Nanded District Central 
Co-operative Bank was given accommodation by the apex banks 
to advance loans to agriculturists. Four agricultural produce 
markets were provided with four inspectors. In 1957-58, a District 
Co-operative Board was established to supervise the working of 
industrial weavers societies. 

The total number of societies was 1,040 in 1957-58 in Nanded 
district. There were 416 agricultural credit societies ; 521 grain 
banks; 8 weavers co-operative societies and 7 rural reconstruc¬ 
tion societies. The total number of members was 75,568 in 
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Other* The tota * s ^ are ca phal of all societies amounted to Rs. 16,83,194. 

Departments. In 1965, the number of societies rose to 1,505. In January 1966, 
Co-operation, there were 8 marketing societies in the district one each in every 
Progress. tahsil, besides the district marketing society. The total number 
of processing societies was five. There is a proposal to establish 
co-operative spinning mill and co-operative sugar factory in 
the district. Besides there are 13 regulated markets in the 
district. 


Fisheries Department 

Fisheries. The office of the Assistant Biochemist, a Prawn Research 
Co-operation. Station, was converted on April 1, 1955 into a pisekuRural unit 
headed by the Pisciculturist. He is assisted by otic fteldman, 
four fishermen and the necessary ministerial staff. Prior to 1959, 
the jurisdiction of the Pisciculturist, Nanded extended over the 
districts of Parbhani and Osmanabad alongwith Nanded. 
However, a separate pisciculturist unit was opened at Parbhani 
with a view to implementing the scheme of "“stocking of inland 
water with carps fry" in Parbhani and Osmanabad districts in 
1959. 

The Pisciculturist has to perform the following duties:_ 

(1) to conduct survey of various, water sheets and to ascertain 
its suitability for fish culture, 

(2) to make annual order of baby fish required for the stock- 
ing programme of the district from other districts, 

(3) to rear the baby fish brought from Calcutta in nursery 
tanks up to fingerling stage and transplant the stock in peren¬ 
nial tanks and reservoirs, 

(4) to encourage and persuade the fishermen and other 

organizations like the village panchayats and the municipal!, 
ties to undertake the pisciculturai activity on scientific basis 
and to explain the merits and advantages of undertaking the 
carp culture, b 

(5) to assist and to encourage the fishermen in organising co¬ 
operatives of fishermen among themselves, 

(6) to give technical guidance in securing loan and subsidy 
from the Government and in purchasing fishery requisites such 
as nylon twine, boats, fishhooks, various types of floats, etc., 

(7) to conduct auction of fishing rights of tanks and rivers 
giving preference to the fishing community and registered 
fisherman’s co-operative societies, 

( 8 ) t0 _ conduct netting in departmental tanks and to arrange 

to sell fish m the market at the rates stipulated by the 
Government, 7 
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(9) to carry out induced breeding experiments on major carps 
in getting babv fish so as to avoid any need of importing baby 
fish from Calcutta, and 

(10) to co-ordinate the work with other departments so as to 
carry out t fie departmental programme smoothly. 


The fieldman who assists the pisciculturist has to (1) supervise 
the work of the fishermen appointed by the department, (2) look 
after the management of carp fry and the management of nur¬ 
series, (3) carry out transplantation of- fingerlings from nurseries 
to various tanks and to conduct netting in departmental tanks 
and arrange for the marketing of fish, (4) collect information 
about fish and fisheries in the district, (5) collect the lease arrears 
from the lease holders, (6) collect statistical data regarding fish 
in the market, (7) allot new varieties of fish to the aquarium 
maintained by the department, and (8) give wide publicity of 
the auction of the tanks to the villages in the vicinity of those 
tanks. 

The departmental fishermen, have to knit nets required by the 
department, carry out netting in nurseries and transplantation 
and exploitation work in department tanks, sell fish in the market 
and supervise nurseries and tanks maintained for demonstration 
and experiment ai purposes. 

The survey of the Godavari was undertaken by the department 
in 1953 with a view to finding out spawning grounds of economi¬ 
cal varieties of fish like major carp, etc. All the Government 
tanks, ponds, nullahs and the Godavari have been acquired frem 
the Revenue department and tanks measuring about 10,117 hec¬ 
tares (25,000 acres) have been surveyed. The scheme has already 
been extended to irrigation tanks. Fishery activities like stock¬ 
ing have been started in Kedarnath tank. All the tanks arc 
auctioned by the department every year. The fishing rights in 
the portion of the Godavari are given on lease to the Fishermen’s 
Co-operative Society, Nanded. Fishing rights on the river 
Penganga have been given to the Fishermen’s Co-operative Society, 
Gondwadga. The revenue realised by way of auctioning the 
fishing rights during 1956-57 to 1961-62 was as follows: — 


Year 

Rs. 

Year 

Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1956-57 

1,992 

1960-61 .. 

5,323 

1957-58 

3,27! 

1961-62 .. 

3,282 

1959-60 

2,640 

* « 

•• 
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The following are the figures of the departmental netting dur¬ 
ing 1956-57 to 1961-62: — 


Year 

Departmental netting in 
Lbs. Kg. 

Year 

Departmental netting in 
Lbs. Kg. 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

1956-57 .. 

Nil 

.. 

1959-60 

.. 3,131 

1,420-197 

195 7-58 .. 

999 

453-139 

1960-61 

2,324 

1,054-148 

1958-59 .. 

1,280 

580-598 

1961-62 

.. 2,121 

962-069 


The revenue realised by sale of fish during 1959-60 was 
Rs. 441.21. The same went up to Rs. 1,112.10 in 1961-62 and 
Rs. 1,272.75 in 1962-63. 


In monsoon season all the suitable sheets of water are stocked 
with fingerlings. of fast growing varieties of fishes, such as major 
carps. Formerly, they were being stocked with fingerlings of 
local varieties of fishes like labeo fimbriatus, Barbus sarama , etc. 
During the years 1956—58 about 11,000 fingerlings of labeo 
fimbriatus were collected from Godavari river and stocked in 
various tanks of Nanded district. In addition to this 10,000 
Murrel fingerlings were also collected and stocked in tanks as the 
Murrel culture was very prominent in these areas. 

Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation. 

The passenger transport services in Hyderabad were nationalis¬ 
ed by the ex-Nizam State in 1932. The State Transport 
(Marathwada), Aurangabad came into existence as a result of the 
trifurcation of the erstwhile Hyderabad State, which was one 
of the pioneers in the field of public road transport, first in 
collaboration with the Railways and then as a separate Govern¬ 
ment department. After the reorganisation of States in Novem¬ 
ber 1956, the operations in the Marathwada region were looked 
after by a separate department under the erstwhile Government 
of Bombay, called the “Transferred Road Transport Under¬ 
takings Department”. With effect from July 1, 1961, the Trans¬ 
ferred Road Transport Undertakings Department was abolished 
and the State Transport (Marathwada), Aurangabad, alongwith 
the State Transport Services in the Vidarbha region, were amal¬ 
gamated with the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation 
and the reorganised corporation was named as the Maharashtra 
State Road Transport Corporation. 

For the sake of administrative convenience the State is divided 
into various divisions.. The officer-in-charge of Aurangabad divi¬ 
sion is designated as the Divisional Controller and is an officer 
belonging to the cadre of class I service. He is immediately 
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under the control of the General Manager who is the adminis¬ 
trative head of Central Office and is assisted by the following 
departments and branches, viz., (1) Administration, (2) Traffic, 
(3) Mechanical Engineering, (4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Statistics, 
(6) Security, (7) Stores, (8j Civil Engineering, (9) Secretarial, 
(10) Legal, and (11) Central workshop. 

The head of the division is. responsible for the operations in 
Aurangabad division and is assisted by 13 Class II Officers who 
are charged with the following functional responsibilities: — 

Administration and Traffic .—The Divisional Traffic Officer is 
in charge of all matters relating to the traffic and operation and 
the Labour Officer, looks after all matters relating to labour 
relations’ with the administration. Matters relating to publicity 
in the division are also looked after by the Labour Officer. 

Accounts and Statistics .—These branches have three officers, 
namely, the Accounts Officer, the Divisional Auditor and the 
Divisional Statistician. 

Technical .—The Divisional Mechanical Engineer is in charge 
of mechanical engineering activities and is assisted by the Divi¬ 
sional Works Superintendent. Besides, the Depot Managers look 
after the working of the respectivedepots in their jurisdiction in 
the division. 

By the end of December 1962, the Nanded Depot had 52 vehi¬ 
cles operating on 33 routes. The Aurangabad Division of which 
Nanded district forms a part was holding 289 vehicles, plying on 
166 routes. The vehicles put on road have, on an average, a 
seating capacity of 43,6, excluding the seats for the driver and 
the conductor. The average daily mileage operated by these 
vehicles during December 1962 was 36,309, carrying, on an aver¬ 
age, 52,557 passengers per day. 

The light and heavy repairs of the buses are carried out at the 
Divisional Workshop situated at Aurangabad. Further, after the 
operation of every 12,000 miles the vehicles are routed by the 
depots to the Divisional Workshop for preventive maintenance, 
In addition a number of depot workshops are situated at each of 
the following places for daily maintenance of vehicles, viz., 
Aurangabad (62)* Latur (31), Nanded (52), Bhir (29), Jalna (25), 
Jintur (20), Osmanabacl (25) and Purli (21). Regular daily and 
weekly servicing, weekly and 4,000 miles docking for maintenance 
are carried out in these depots. 

The Corporation has provided the following amenities in the 
district so far. A temporary bus-station is provided at Nanded. 
The hus-station is also provided with a refreshment room, book¬ 
stall and pan-shops. A number of wayside shelters are also pro¬ 
vided at Ardhapur, Balapur, Kan dhar, Naigaon, Killari, Khallat , 
•The number of vehicles attached to each of these depots is given in brackets. 

A-1360—31-A. . 
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Janapuri, Sonkhed, Loha, Malcgaon, Warranga, Mahalgaon, 
Kanergaon, Hadgaon and Barar-Sivda in the district for the con¬ 
venience of the travelling public. 


Forest Department 

The Chief Conservator of Forests is the head of the Forest 
department of the State and has his headquarters at Poona. Foi 
administrative convenience the State has been divided into six 
circles, each placed in charge of a Conservator of Forests. The 
Divisional Forest Officer, Nanded, with his headquarters at 
Nanded, exercises administrative control over the forests in the 
district. His jurisdiction also extends over the forests in 
Parbhani district. The Divisional Forest Officer has under him 
Range Forest; Officers who are in charge . of small executive 
charge called Ranges. Ranges are sub-divided into Rounds in 
charge of Round Officers or Foresters and Rounds into Beats in 
charge of Beat Guards, 


Prior to the reorganisation of States in 1956, Nanded Forest 
Division was included in the Northern Circle of Hyderabad 
Slate. After the merger of the Marathwada region consisting of 
the five districts of Aurangabad, Bhir, Parbhani, Nanded and 
Osmanabad in the then Bombay State, this division was attach¬ 
ed to Amravati Circle, but was subsequently transferred to 
Poona Circle when the circles in the Bombay State were re¬ 
constituted in 1958. 

The Divisional. Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
exploitation and regeneration of forests according to sanctioned 
working plans and other orders. It is his duty to conduct sales, 
enter into contracts, supply materials to departments and the 
public, realise revenue and control expenditure under instruc¬ 
tions from the Conservator of Forests. He has also to deal with 
forest offence cases and has powers to compound the same. In 
short, he is responsible for the over all administration and 
management of forests within his jurisdiction. 


The Range forest Officer is in executive charge of his Range. 
With the assistance of the Round Officers and Beat Guards he 
carries on the work prescribed by the Divisional Forest Officer. 
Marking of trees, sowing, planting and other silvicultural opera¬ 
tions of forest trees, investigation of forest offences, supervision 
over removal of forest produce by purchasers, right holders and 
issue of transit passes and permits constitute his main duties. 


Round Forest Officer’s, duties include protection of forests in 
their rounds, investigation of forest offences, issue of forest 
transit passes and permits, collection of revenue in the form of 
grazing fees and compensation in forest offence cases and super¬ 
vision over Forest Guards. He is the agent through whom the 
Range Forest Officer gets his work done in the Round. 


A-l 360—31-B 
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In 1960-61, in Nanded district, forests occupied an area of chapter 13 . 
1,22,858.218 hectares (3,03,589 acres). Of these reserved forests other" 
comprised 67,871,912 hectares (1,67,715 acres), protected forests Departments. 
5,387.180 hectares (13,312 acres) and uncllassified forest forest. 
49,599.126 hectares (1,22,562 acres). The tahsils of Kinwat, organisation. 
Bhokar and Hadgaon are the most thickly forested areas and 
account for 95 per cent of the forests of the district. 


The main functions of the Forest department are exploitation, functions, 
regeneration and protection of forests according to sanctioned 
working plans, conduct of sale, entering into contracts and 
supply of material to Government departments and public. 

As the trees are felled and area cleared of forest growth, it is Regeneration 
regenerated with fresh crops. Great, care is required to be taken Maintenance. 
against damages caused by man, animal, insects and other pests, 
against adverse climatic influences asd ether inanimate agencies. 


Fires cause wholesale destruction of forests and to protect 
forests against the danger of fires, co-operation of the public is 
required. This is generally secured through the influence and 
the authority of the village headman. To avert the fires spread¬ 
ing in the forests shruhbery growth along road sides and paths 
is cleared and other precautionary measures like fire tracing and 
early burning are taken by the department in good time. 

Rigid patrolling and vigilant watch against unauthorised felling 
and removal of forest produce by villagers are resorted to. The 
offenders are appropriately dealt with under the law. Prompt 
measures are also taken to protect the forests against pests and 
other insects. 

Forests are exploited according to working plans. The pro- Exploitation. 
duce is mainly divided into two classes, major forest produce 
and minor forest produce. The former class includes timber, 
firewood and charcoal whereas the latter includes timbru leaves, 
gums, moha seeds, fodder grass, rosha grass, charoli and biba 
fruits, etc. 


In case of major forest produce coupes are formed and 
exploited annually. These are advertised and sold by public 
auction. The minor forest products are also sold in auction. 
During the period from 1957-58 to 1960-61 the average annual 
receipts from the sale of minor and major forest produce were 
Rs. 7,49,000, 





CHAPTER 14—LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The Local Self-Government in the district vests in various 
statutory bodies such as the Zilla Parishad, the panchayat 
.samitis, the municipalities and the village panchayats. These 
institutions have progressed in three directions. Firstly, from 
partially elected and nominated bodies they have become fully 
elective. Secondly, their franchise has gone on widening from 
restricted franchise based on property and other qualifications, 
to universal adult franchise, which is the widest possible limit. 
Thirdly, wider and wider powers have come to be conferred on 
these institutions. 

The power to control and supervise these institutions is vested 
in the Divisional Commissioner, under the Bombay Village 
Sanitation Act (1 of 1892); the Bombay District Vaccination 
Act; the Hyderabad District Municipalities Act, 1956; the 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act, 1930; the Bombay Village 
Panchayats Act, 1958 ; the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, and various other orders of 
Government promulgated from time to time. 

The Hyderabad District Municipalities Act (XVII of 1956) 
which embodied all the provisions of the enactment regarding 
city and town municipalities came into effect from August 11, 
1956 1 . There are II municipalities in the district at Nanded, 
Mudkhed, Kundalwadi, Kandhar, Kinwat, Deglur, Dharmabad, 
Umri, Hadgaon, Mukhed and Biloli. The Government is 
empowered under the Act to declare any town with a population 
of 15,000 and above to be a city municipality and a town with 
population between 5,000 and 15,000 to be a town municipality. 
All the municipalities in the district were governed under the 
Hyderabad District Municipalities Act, 1956 up to the imple¬ 
mentation of the Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965. 

The State Government have powers to include any local area 
adjacent thereto within the limits of the municipality or exclude 
any local area included in a municinality by issue of notification 
in the official gazette which is generally done in consultation 
with the municipal committee concerned. The term of office of 

’. The date of the publication of the Act, in the e.r-Hydcrabad Gazette No. 182, 
dated August 1956- 
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a municipality is for three years and could be extended by Gov¬ 
ernment to four years under special circumstances. Each city 
municipality has to establish a municipal committee having 
authority over the municipality and each town municipality has 
to form a town committee having control over the town muni¬ 
cipality. A few seats are reserved for the scheduled castes and 
the scheduled tribes, their precise number being determined by 
Government on considering the population of such castes or 
tribes in the municipal area. 

Councillors from among themselves elect a President and a 
Vice-President for every municipality. The President presides 
over the meetings of the Committee, keeps watch over the 
executive administration of the Committee and directs the 
stoppage or execution of the work or act which is necessary for 
the service or safety of the public and orders incurring of such 
expenditure on such work from the municipal fund subject to 
the approval of the Committee. 

The Vice-President of the Committee presides over the meet¬ 
ings of the Committee in the absence of the President, exercises 
powers and performs the duties of the President pending the 
latter’s election or in the case of President’s continuous absence 
from office for more than 15 days. 

Each municipality is headed by an executive officer appointed 
by the competent authority and discharges his duties according 
to the provisions of the Act. He has to carry out instructions 
issued by Government from time to time. 

The principal duties of the executive officer are— 

(1) to maintain and supervise registers and accounts of the 

Committee ; 

(2) to carry out decisions and resolutions of the Committee ; 

(3) to advise the Committee regarding the laws applicable to 

any particular case ; 

(4) to prepare budget estimates and to submit them to the 

Committee, to make requisition by written notice or 
give such written consent or permission, grant such 
licences, issue such orders and exercise all such powers 
as may vest in a municipal committee under any 
provision of the Act; 

(5) to suspend, withhold or withdraw any licenses so granted ; 

(6) to receive, recover and credit fees payable for such 

licenses and permissions granted by him to the 
municipal fund ; and 

(7) to make appointments to the posts, the monthly salary 

of which does not exceed Rs. 30. 
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The functions of the Committee are divided into two cate- CHAPTER 14 
gories, viz., obligatory and optional. All matters essential for L gitf. 
the health, safety, convenience and welll-being of the people fall Government 
under the former category, while those which are not considered municipalities, 
absolutely essential fall under the latter category. 

Obligatory duties of the municipality are— 

(a) lighting public streets, public places and public buildings ; 

(b) watering public places and streets; 

(c) extinguishing fires and protecting life and property when 

fires occur ; 

(d) cleansing public streets and places ; 

(e) regulating and abating offensive or dangerous trades or 

practices; 

(f) securing or removing dangerous buildings and places and 

reclaiming unhealthy localities ; 

(g) acquiring, maintaining, changing and regulating places 

for the disposal of the dead ; 

(h) constructing, altering and maintaining public streets, 

culverts, municipal boundary marks, markets, 
slaughter-houses, latrines, privies, urinals, drain 
sewers, drainage works, sewage works, baths, washing 
places, drinking water tanks, fountains, wells, dams 
and the like ; 

(i) obtaining adequate supply of water for preventing 

danger to the health of inhabitants and domestic 

animals; 

(j) naming the streets and numbering of the houses ; 

(k) registering births and deaths ; 

(l) carrying out public vaccinations; 

(m) providing suitable accommodation for calves, cows or 

buffaloes required within the municipality for the 
supply of animal lymph ; 

(n) taking such measures as may be required to prevent the 

outbreak, spread or recurrence of any infectious 
disease; 

(o) establishing and maintaining public hospitals and dis¬ 

pensaries and providing medical relief; 

(p) providing special medical aid and accommodation for 

the sick at the time of outbreak of any infectious 
disease; 

(q) destruction of vermins causing danger and destruction 

of stray dogs ; 

(r) giving relief and establishing relief works at the time of 

scarcity ; and 

(s) establishing and maintaining homes and child welfare 

centres. 
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(1) rate cm buildings and lands ; 

(2) tax on all or any vehicles, boats or animals used for 

riding, draught or burden ; 

(3) toll on vehicles other than motor vehicles; 

(4) octroi on animals and goods ; 

(5) tax on dogs ; 

(6) general or special water rate or both ; 

(7) lighting tax ; 

(8) tax on pilgrims ; 

(9) tax on entertainment; 

(10) tax on transfer of immovable property; and 

(11) tax on professions, trades, etc. 

The rules regarding levy of such taxes prescribing the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum rates therefore have been framed. 
Although many taxes are framed by the municipalities yet in 
case they face deficit, their incomes are supplemented by Gov¬ 
ernment grants of both recurring and non-recurring nature. The 
Collector, the Director of Municipal Administration, and the State 
Government exercise control over the municipalities. The Govern¬ 
ment and any other competent authority authorised by Govern¬ 
ment have powers to suspend the execution of any resolution pass¬ 
ed by the Committee or prohibit the doing of any act by it which 
is considered to be in contravention of or in excess of powers 
conferred upon by the Act or is likely to lead to the breach of 


Optional functions of the municipality are as under: — 

(a) constructing houses for persons belonging to lower 

income group and for any class of servants employed 
by the committee ; 

(b) constructing and maintaining houses for orphans, 

beggars, cripples and destitutes; 

(c) regulating lodging houses, camping grounds and rest 

houses ; 

(d) organising, maintaining or managing transport facilities 

for the conveyance of the public or goods; 

(e) establishing and maintaining public libraries, museums 

and art galleries* 

(f) . laying out new public streets.; 

(g) furthering educational objects ; 

(h) constructing, establishing and maintaining public parks, 

gardens, dharmashalas etc., for the public ; 

(i) planting and maintaining road-side and other trees ; and 

(j) establishing and maintaining a farm or a factory for the 

disposal of the sewage. 

Municipal taxation may consist of the following items— 
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public peace, provided that a reasonable time and opportunities 
are afforded to the Committee to show cause why action should 
not be taken to suspend the resolution. 

If the Government is satisfied that a Committee has made 
default in performing any duty imposed on it by or under the 
Act, it may direct the Director to fix a period for the, 
performance of that duty. If such an order is now complied 
with within the stipulated time the Government may direct its 
performance and require the Committee to pay the expenses 
incurred for the same. If in the opinion of Government, a Com¬ 
mittee persistently makes default or is not competent to perform 
its duties or exceeds or abuses its powers, it may either dis¬ 
solve the Committee or supersede it for a specific period. 

The following table gives the information regarding the 
municipalities in Nanded district. 

TABLE No. 1 

List of Municipal Committees in Nanded District 


Name of 
Municipality 

Date of 
Establish¬ 
ment 

Area 

Total 

elected 

mem¬ 

bers 

\\ 

Number of 
Councillors 


Re¬ 

served 

seats 

for 

women 

Re¬ 

served 

seats 

for 

Sche¬ 

duled 

Castes 

lation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(1) Nanded 

1935 

1 || * 

’ 34 

3 

4 

81,087 

(2) Mudkhed 

1945 

5-0 

11 

1 

2 

6,601 

(3) Kundalwadi .. 

1356(F). .. 

0-58 

15 

2 

1 

8,761 

(4) Kandhar 

I350(F.) .. 

2-0 

12 

1 

1 

6,630 

(5) Dharmabad ., 

1948 

3-0 

15 

1 

1 

9,917 

(6) Umri 

1951 

3-2 

10 

1 

2 

4,443 

(7) Dcglur 

1345(F.) .. 

2-0 

15 

2 

1 

14,636 

(8) Hadgaon 

1354 (F.) .. 

1-0 

10 

1 

2 

5,522 

(9) Biloli 

1954 

1-0 

10 

I 

1 

4,440 

(10) Mukhed 

1938 

N.A. 

12 

' 

1 

6,610 

(It) Kinwat 

1946 

•• 

10 

I 

1 

7,221 


In ancient India, it was- a tradition to establish self-governing 
bodies in villages. These bodies had freedom and autonomy in 
governing the village institutions. The British rule revived this 
system by giving people representation in local bodies. 
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Background. 


After the reorganisation of the erstwhile Bombay State, the 
Village Panchayats Act was passed in 1958 under the provisions of 
which a village panchayat mandal was set up for every district. 

With the achievement of Independence, social advancement 
and adherence to planned economy, community development 
programmes and national extension service schemes were intro¬ 
duced with a view to improving the lot of rural populace. But 
the Government soon realised that the progress of the rural 
development was not commensurate with their expectations and 
it was mainly ascribed to the non-participation of the villagers 
in the implementation of developmental schemes although the 
trend could be noticed among the masses for more develop¬ 
mental activities. To investigate into the causes of such a state of 
affairs, the Government appointed a Committee called, the “ Bal- 
wantrai Mehta Committee ”, The Committee was of the view 
that the Government was not successful in attracting the leader¬ 
ship of masses into developmental programmes because self- 
governing institutions did not take particular interest in such 
work. The Committee hence recommended the decentralisation 
of power and responsibility at the lower level. It, therefore, 
suggested that responsibility for such regional and local develop¬ 
ment work should be assigned to such local bodies at the dis¬ 
trict level with the Government accepting the role of guiding, 
supervising and planning from the higher level and making 
available the required resources and so on. It recommended the 
formation of local bodies on par with the Block Development 
Committees to be named as Panchayat Samitis and at district 
level a District Committee, to be called as Zilla Parishad. Thus 
the Village Panchayat, the Panchayat Samiti and the ZilJa Parishad 
became the three responsible functionaries in the decentralisation 
of power. These bodies are entrusted with the implementation of 
developmental schemes. 


Accordingly, the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads. and Panchayat 
Samitis Act was passed in 1961. The Act provides for the esta¬ 
blishment of the Zilla Parishad at a district level and Panchayat 
Samitis in rural areas and to assign them the functioning of 
local government. The Act also envisages to entrust the execu¬ 
tion of certain works and schemes in the State Five-Year Plans 
to such local bodies. It also provides for the decentralisation ot 
powers and functions with the definite object of promoting the 
development of democratic institutions. Under section 100 of 
the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, 
it shall be the duty of the Zilla Parishad so far as the district fund 
at its disposal will allow, to make regional provision within the dis¬ 
trict with respect to all or any of the subjects enumerated in the 
first schedule as amended from time to time under sub-section (2) 
(in the Act referred to as District List), and to execute or main¬ 
tain works of developmental schemes in the district relating to 
any such subjects. 
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Among other things, the Zilla Parishad hast been empowered 
under the same section 100— 

(1) to make provision for carrying out within the district 
any other work or measure which is likely to promote the 
health, safety, education, comfort, convenience, social or 
economic, or cultural well-being of the inhabitants of the 
district; 

(2) to endeavour to develop planned development of the 
district by utilising to the maximum extent local resources 
and for that purpose, prepare annual and long-term plans, 
regard being had to the plans already prepared by the Pan- 
chayat Samitis ; 

(3) to make provisions for any public reception, ceremony 
or entertainment within the district or to contribute towards 
gathering sponsored by it in the district subject to the rules, 
made hy the State Government in this behalf; 

(4) to carry out the directions given or orders issued from 
time to time by the State Government and to provide adequate 
funds for purposes or measures to be undertaken for the 
amelioration of the conditions of the scheduled castes, the 
scheduled tribes and any socially and educationally backward 
classes and in particular, in the removal of untouchahility ; 

(5) to perform such duties and functions as are entrusted to 
it under any other law for the time being in force ; 

(6) to incur expenditure outside the district on any matter 
in relation to any of the purposes of this Act, such matters 
being of interest to the residents of the district; 

(7) to make adequate arrangements and provisions for pay¬ 
ment to its councillors, members of the Panchayat Samitis, 
members of Standing Committee, Subjects Committees and 
any other Committee, expenses incurred in travelling for the 
purpose of business of the Zilla Parishad in accordance with 
the rules made hy the State Government in this behalf; 

(8) to contribute to any fund sponsored by Government to 
meet any calamity affecting the public in any part of India; 

(9) to exercise general supervision and control over the work 
of the Chief Executive Officer subject to the provisions of this 
Act; 

(10) to undertake upon such terms and conditions, as may 
be agreed upon, the construction, the maintenance or repairs 
of any work, or the management of any institution on behalf 
of the Central or State Government, or any other local 
authority, or any Court-of-Wards under the provisions of 
section 102 of the Act; 
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(11) to compromise (vide section 105), in respect of any suit 
instituted by or against it, or in respect of any claim arising 
out of any contract entered into by or on behalf of it under 
this Act, for such sum of money or other compensation as it 
shall deem sufficient; 

(12) to pay compensation out of the District Fund to any 
person sustaining any damage by reason of the exercise, in 
good faith, of any 0 f the powers vested in it, in its Com¬ 
mittees or in Panchayat Samitis and in the presiding authori¬ 
ties, officers and servants by or under this Act. 

Where the State Government, during any year, has declared 
any area as a famine stricken or an area of acute scarcity, and 
has granted suspension or remission of land revenue, according 
to the scale prescribed by the State Government in this behalf, 
under the relevant code or where distress is caused by flood or 
other natural calamity in any area, it shall be the duty of the 
Zilla Parishad having jurisdiction over the area to undertake 
relief operations in such area either by grant of gratuitous relief 
in the form of doles of money or through expenditure on such 
public works or such preventive or remedial measures as may be 
specified by the State Government in the directive (vide rule 107 
of the Act). 

In what follows are described in brief the powers, and func¬ 
tions of the President, the Vice-President and other official and 
non-official authorities of the Zilla Parishad. 

The President shall— 

(a) convene, preside at, and conduct meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad ; 

(b) have access to the records of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(c) discharge all duties imposed, and exercise all the powers 
conferred on him by o r under this Act; 

(d) watch over the financial and executive administration of 

the Zilla Parishad and submit to the Zilla Parishad all ques¬ 
tions connected therewith which shall appear to him to 
require its orders; and s 

(f) exercise administrative supervision and control over the 
Chief Executive Officer for securing implementation of resolu¬ 
tions or decisions of the Zilla Parishad or of the Standing 
Committee, or of any Subjects Committee, or of anv Pan¬ 
chayat Samiti, 3 

The President may in cases of emergency direct the execution 
or suspension or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act 
which requires the sanction of the Zilla Parishad or any autho¬ 
rity thereof, and immediate execution or doing of which is in 
his opinion, necessary for the service or safety of the public 
and may direct that the expense of executing such work or 
doing such act shall be paid from the District fund- 
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Provided that, he shall report forthwith the action taken 
under this section, and the full reasons thereof to the Zilla 
Parishad, the Standing Committee and the appropriate Subjects 
Committee at their next meetings and the Zilla Parishad, or the 
Committee may amend or annul the direction made by the 
President. 

The Vice-President shall— 

(a) in the absence of the President, preside at the meetings 
of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(b) exercise such of the powers and perform such of the 
duties of the President as the President from time to time may, 
subject to the rules, made by the State Government in this 
behalf, delegates to him by an order in writing ; and 

(c) pending the election of a President, or during the absence 
of the President, exercise the powers and perform the duties 
of the President. 

The Zilla Parishad has appointed one Standing Committee and 
six Subjects Committees, viz., (i) Finance Committee, (ii) Works 
Committee, (iii) Agriculture Committee, (iv) Co-operation Com¬ 
mittee, (v) Education Committee and (vi) Health Committee. 

1. Subject to the provisions of the Act, and the rules made 
thereunder by the State Government: — 

(a) the Chairman of the Standing Committee or a Subjects 
Committee shall— 

(i) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Com¬ 
mittee ; and 

(ii) have access to the records of the Committee ; 

(by the Chairman of any such Committee may, in relation to 
subjects allotted to the Committee— 

(i) call for any information, return, statement, account, or 
report from any officer employed by or holding office under 
the Zilla Parishad or any servant thereof; and 

(ii) enter on and inspect any immoveable property occupied 
by the Zilla Parishad or any institution under the control 
and management of the Zilla Parishad or any work or deve¬ 
lopment scheme in progress undertaken by the Zilla Parishad 
or under its direction: 

Provided that, the Chairman of the Standing Committee 
in relation to any subject allotted to any Subjects Committee, 
also exercise the powers under this clause. 

2. The Chairman of the Standing Committee may grant 
leave of absence for any period exceeding two months, hut not 
exceeding four months, to any officer of Class I Service (other 
than the Chief Executive Officer) or Class II Service holding 
office under the Zilla Parishad. 
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The Chief Executive Officer, the Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer, seven Block Development Officers and the heads of the 
various departments of the Zilla Parishad are the Executive 
Officers of the Parishad. They are all gazetted officers and their 
services are transferable hy the State Government to other 
districts. The Chief Executive Officer belongs to the cadre of 
the Indian Administrative Service and his rank is equal to that 
of the Collector. The Deputy Chief Executive Officer, is an 
officer of the rank of the Deputy Collector. The Block Develop¬ 
ment Officers are Class II officers while the heads of the depart¬ 
ments are either Class I or Class II officers. 


Chief 

Executive 

Officer. 


The Chief Executive Officer— 

(i) shall lay down the duties of all the officers and servants 
of or holding office under the Zilla Parishad in accordance 
with the rules made hy the State Government; 

(ii) shall be entitled to call for any information, return, state¬ 
ment, account or report from any officer or servant of, or 
holding office under the Zilla Parishad ; 

(iii) shall supervise and control the execution of all activities 
of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(iv) shall have custody of all papers and documents connect¬ 
ed with the proceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and 
of its committees (excluding Panchayat Samitis) ; 

(v) shall draw and disburse money out of the District Fund ; 

(vi) shall exercise supervision and control over the acts of 
officers and servants holding office under the Zilla Parishad in 
matters of executive administration and those relating to 
accounts and records of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(vii) shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad or any of its Committee (including any Panchayat 
Samiti); 

(viii) any of the powers conferred or duties or functions 
imposed upon or vested in the Chief Executive Officer by or 
under the Act, may also be exercised, performed or discharged 
under the control of the Chief Executive Officer and subject to 
such conditions and limitations, if any, as he may think fit to 
lay down, by any officer or servant holding office under the 
Zilla Parishad to whom the Chief Executive Officer generally 
or specially empowers by order in writing. All such orders 
of the Chief Executive Officer shall, however, be laid before 
the President, the Standing Committee and the relevant 
Subjects Committees for information ; 

(ix) he shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every 
year on the work of the officers of Class I Service and Class II 
Service holding office under the Zilla Parishad; forward them 
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to such authorities as may he prescribed by the State Govern¬ 
ment and lay down the procedure for writing such reports 
about the work of officers and servants of Class III service and 
Class IV service under the Zilla Parishad. 


The Deputy Chief Executive Officer shall be the Secretary, 
ex-officio, of the Zilla Parishad as well as the Standing 
Committee. 1 

The Block Development Officer— 

(i) shall have the custody of all papers and documents con¬ 
nected with the proceedings of meetings of the Panchayat 
Samiti; 

(ii) shall be the Secretary, ex-officio, of the Panchayat 
Samiti ; 2 

(iii) shall, subject to the general order of the Chief Executive 
Officer, grant leave of absence to officer or servant of Class III 
service or of Class IV service of the Zilla Parishad working 
under the Panchayat Samiti; 

(iv) shall call for any information, return, statement, account, 
report, or explanation from any of the officers or servants 
working under the Panchayat Samiti; 

(v) shall draw and disburse money out of the grant or rents 
payable to the Panchayat Samiti under sections. 185 and 188 ; 

(vi) shall, in relation to the works and development schemes 
to be undertaken from the block grants, exercise such powers 
of sanctioning accjuisition of property, sale or transfer thereof, 
as may be specified by the State Government. 

(1) Every head of the department of the Zilla Parishad may, 
in respect of works and development schemes pertaining to his 
department, accord technical sanction thereto. 

(2) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every year 
on the work of officers of Class II service working in his depart¬ 
ment and shall forward them to the Chief Executive Officer. 

(3) The head of department, specified in this behalf, shall he 
the Secretary, ex-officio, of such Subjects Committees as the Zilla 
Parishad may direct (vide section 80 of the Act). 

The Commissioner of the Division has supervisory powers, over 
the Zilla Parishad. He has authority to check any extravagance 
in the Zilla Parishad administration. This direct link between 
the Divisional Commissioner and the Zilla Parishad implies that 
the Chief Executive Officer is responsible to the Divisional Com¬ 
missioner in matters of Zilla Parishad administration in general 
Under the provisions of the Act, the Chief Executive Officer is 
the appointing authority and has complete administrative control 

*. Sections 9 and 79 of the Act, 

3 . Section 57 of the Act. 
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over the members of the district services. He has, however, to 
seek guidance from the Commissioner concerned whenever such 
need arises. The Divisional Commissioner is also expected to 
bring about a proper co-ordination between the regional heads, 
the Collector of the district and other officers working under 
him on the one hand and the Chief Executive Officer and officers 
posted under the Zilla Parishad on the other hand. The regional 
heads of departments and the Divisional Commissioner play a 
vital role in not only accelerating the tempo of development 
work already undertaken but also induce and guide the Parishad, 
Subjects Committees and Panchayat Samitis to take up new 
schemes to expand the scope of the existing ones. 

The Nanded Zilla Parishad started functioning from 1st May, 
1962 with the coming into force of the Maharashtra Zilla Pari- 
shads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. The Parishad consists 
of 47 members. 


The Standing Committee of the Parishad and the six Subjects 
Committees control the various departments of the Parishad as 
detailed below: — 


Subject Committee 

Standing Committee 

Finance 

Education 

Co-operation 

Agriculture .. 

Works 

Health 


Department Controlled. 

General Administration. 
Finance. 

Education. 

Co-operation. 

Agriculture. 

Works, 

Public Health. 


In what follows is given in brief the functioning of various 
departments of the Zilla Parishad. 


The General Administration department deals with non¬ 
technical matters such as establishment, revenue, panchayats, 
social welfare and planning. The General Administration depart¬ 
ment is. controlled and directed by the Standing Committee of 
the Zilla Parishad. The Deputy Chief Executive Officer is its 
Secretary and heads the General Administration department. 
He is assisted by an Administrative Officer, a Revenue Officer, a 
Social Welfare Officer, and two Area Organisers for tribal welfare. 
The Social Welfare section of the department is in charge of 
Social Welfare Officer. He is entrusted with the work of imple¬ 
mentation of various schemes for the uplift and welfare of the 
backward classes. The amelioration of the backward classes is 
sought by granting them various financial and educational 
concessions through cultural activities. 
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Community Development Programme .—At present all the CHAPTER H. 

eight tahsils of the district are covered under this programme t -- 

The following table shows the expenditure incurred in various Government 
blocks at various stages: — 


TABLE No 2 


Parishad. 

Administrative 


Name 

(1) 

Stage 

(2) 

Organisation. 

Expenditure General 

Administration 
(3) Department. 




Rs. in lakhs 

(1) Kandhar 

I 


24-00 

(2) Biloli . 

II 


30-00 

(3) Hadgaon .. 

I 


.. .. 1800 

(4) Nanded 

I 


12-00 

(5) Mukhed. 

I 


.. .. 12-00 

(6) Bhokar 

II 


5-00 

(7) Dw'glur . 

II 

• • 

5-00 

(8) Kinwat 

II 


5-00 

(9) Nanded. 

II 

« ♦ 

5-00 

(10) Tribal Development Block 

I 


24-00 

(II) Tribal Development Block, Sindkhed .. 

II 

. , 

17-40 


The Finance department of the Zilla Parishad is headed by Finance 
the Chief Accounts and Finance Officer, The department is Department, 
divided into four sections, viz., (1) accounts, (2) audit, (3) budget 
and (4) stores, Each section is headed by a Head Accountant or 
by a Deputy Accountant. The Finance department controls, the 
expenditure and financial activities of the Parishad. The accounts 


of the Zilla Parishad are subject to audit by the Audit Officer of 
the Local Fund Audit Department. 


A Local Fund called District Fund has been created in the 
district. The following amounts are paid into it: (1) the 
balances of the local fund of the e.r-District Local Board and the 
e.v-District School Board : (2) the net proceeds of the cesses in the 
district authorised bv section 146 : (3) the balance of the amount 
of the tax on professions, trades, callings and employments ; 
(4) all rents and profits accruing from the property (including 
ferries) vested in the Zilla Parishad ; (5) the proceeds of the tolls 
on roads, and bridges vested in the Zilla Parishad ; (6) all sums 
received by the Zilla Parishad for the execution of or from taxation 
under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 
1961 ; (7) the interest on the sale-proceeds of any securities held 
by the Zilla Parishad : (8) the receipts on account of charities and 
trusts placed under the management of the Zilla Parishad; 
(9) all grants, loans, assignments and contributions made by the 
A-1360—32-A. 
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State Government ; (10) all grants, loans and contributions made 
for Panchayat Samitis or institutions or persons which arc to he 
paid through the Zilla Parishad by the State Government; 
(11) all sums paid by the Government to Zilla Parishad to meet 
the expenditure towards the performance of any agency func¬ 
tions ; (12) all amounts received from persons, for supplying or 
providing services, facilities, benefits or amenities ; (13) all sums 
realised by way of penalties, otherwise than by way of a fine in a 
criminal case, and (14) other miscellaneous sources. 

The main source of the income of the Zilla Parishad is finan¬ 
cial assistance received from the State Government in the forms 
of various grants enumerated below: — 

(1) 70 per cent of the amount of the ordinary land revenue 
including non-agricultural assessment realised during the 
previous revenue year from lands within the limits of the dis¬ 
trict ( vide section 180). 

(2) An equalisation grant equal to the difference between 
the amount arrived at on the basis of rupees two per capita 
of the population according to 1961 Census and the amount 
paid to the Zilla Parishad under section 180. 

(3) 75 per cent of the expenditure incurred in respect of 
certain specific works and development schemes transferred to 
the Zilla Parishad. The grant is known as purposive grant. 

(4) An establishment grant equal to 75 per cent of the 
average annual cost on account of the salaries and allowances 
of the staff of the State Government transferred to the Zilla 
Parishad to be appointed in the district, technical service. 
Class III and the District Service, Class III and IV. 

(5) Deficit Adjustment Grant. —The duration of the grant is 
for the first five years of the Zilla Parishad regime. There¬ 
after in every succeeding year the grant is to be progressively 
reduced during the course of the next ten years. 

(6) Local Cess Matching Grant. —Certain proportion (to he 
determined by the State Government) of a cess on land reve¬ 
nue collected at a rate in excess of the minimum prescribed 
by the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961. 

(7) Incentive Grant. —This grant is to serve as incentive for 
speedier progress of the developmental activities of the Zilla 
Parishad. 

(8) Grants for Plan Schemes. —These grants are meant for 
works and developmental schemes included in the develop¬ 
ment plan of the State and related to any subject included in 
the district list. 


A-1360—32-B. 
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(9) Block Grants. —These grants are to be paid by the State 
Government through. Zilla Parishad to the Blocks for carrying 
out specific types of works and developmental schemes in the 
Block area. 

(10) Advances to be made through land revenue recoup¬ 
ment fund for the purpose of meeting any deficit in the 
amount of Land Revenue Grant (the deficit being due to 
suspension or remission of land revenue). 

(11) Grant-in-aid approximately equal to the extra stamp 

duty realised under section l of the Maharashtra Zilla Pari- 
shads and Panchayat Samitis Act. 1961, in respect of the 
properties situated within the jurisdiction of the Zilla 

Parishad. 

(12) Sums paid by the State Government to meet expendi¬ 
ture on account of the execution or maintenance of the works 
or developmental schemes entrusted to the Zilla Parishad hv 
the State Government on agency basis (vide section 123). 

(13) Other sources of income. —Taxes, fees, etc. 

(i) Income on account of local cess. 

(ii) Income by way of cess, not exceeding 19 paise per 

rupee of a water rate leviable under the provi¬ 
sions of the Bombay Irrigation Act, 1879 (vide 

section 146). 

(iii) Income by way of the following taxes levied by the 

Zilla Parishad— 

(a) tax on persons carrying on any profession, trade, 

calling or employment within the limits of the 
district ; 

(b) a general water tax ; 

(c) a tax on public entertainment and amusement; 

(d) a pilgrim tax ; 

(e) a special tax on lands and buildings. 

The estimated budget of Nanded Zilla Parishad for the year 
1962-1963, was— 


Revenue Side : 

Rs. 

(1) Land Revenue Grant .. .. •• 

18,20,000 

(2) Purposive Grant 

36,65,616 

(3) Agency Functions 

99,427 

(4) Establishment Grant 

7,01,601 

(5) Deficit adjustment Grant 

6,00,000 

(6) Plan Grant 

8,97,624 

(7) Block Grant .. .. 

23,22,995 

Total . • 

1,01,07,263 
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Other Sources : 

Rs. 

(1) Local Cess 

5,15,900 

(2) Other taxes and lees 

4,580 

(3) Interest .. 

15,000 

(4) Education 

7,500 

(5) Agriculture 

5,290 

(6) Animal Husbandry 

4,000 

(7) Industries 

1,400 

(8) Works Department 

24,447 

(9) Miscellaneous 

2,000 

Total 

5,89,117 

Total Revenue 

1,06,87,380 

Debt Section 

93,160 

Deficit 

3,05,902 

Grand Total 

1,10,86,442 

The estimated expenditure during the 

year 1962-63 was as 

below: — 



Rs. 

(1) Honoraria, etc., to President .. 

90,600 

(2) General Administration 

7,22,186 

(3) Education 

33,67,341 

(4) Medical .. 

1,34,524 

(5) Public Health 

2,92,707 

(6) Ayurved .. 

77,957 

(7) Agriculture . 

1,71,310 

(8) Animal Husbandry 

1,32,824 

(9) Forest 

2,500 

( 10) Sccial Welfare .. 

5,98,593 

(II) Co-operation 

14,000 

(12) Industries 

20,867 

(13) Community Development 

26,47,995 

(14) Miscellaneous Departments 

500 

(15) Buildings and Communications 

20,64,931 

(16) Public Health Engineering 

65,724 

(17) Irrigation 

1,69,000 

(18) Pension . . 

9,500 

(19) Miscellaneous .. 

2,31,985 

(20) Loans and Advances 

2,71,498 

Total Expenditure 

1,10,86,442 


The Agricultural Development Officer is in-charge of agricul¬ 
tural activities in Nanded district. For technical matters he is 
responsible to the Superintending Agricultural Officer, Aurang¬ 
abad Division and for administrative purposes he works under 
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the Chief Executive Officer of the ZiUa Parishad. However, the 
work is looked after by the District Agricultural Officer. The 
District Agricultural Officer is assisted by three Agricultural 
Officers and one Agricultural Supervisor at the headquarters. 
The three Agricultural Officers at the headquarters are in-charge 
of the office and technical matters, taluka seed multiplication 
farms and the kharif and rabi campaigns, respectively. The 
Agricultural Officer with two agricultural assistants looks after 
the plant protection activities. Besides, two agricultural assist¬ 
ants at the headquarters assist the Director Agricultural Officer 
in compost making and sugarcane development. The soil 
conservation programme in the district is supervised by the Sub- 
divisional Soil Conservation Officer stationed at Nanded. 
Besides, various statutory and non-statutory bodiesi help in the 
execution of agricultural programmes in the district. They are 
the District Farmer s Union and the District Land Improvement 
Board at the district level, the taluka farmer’s union at taluka 
level and village panchayats. and village farmer’s union at the 
village level. 

The Agriculture Committee of the Zilla Parishad is mainly 
responsible for the execution of the agricultural development 
programme in the district. The main activities* of the Agricul¬ 
ture department in the district can he grouped as research, 
education and development. 

The District Animal Husbandry Officer is in-charge of animal 
husbandry activities of the Zilla Parishad. He is responsible to 
the Agricultural Development Officer. The animal husbandry 
activities include treatment of sick animals, castration of scrub 
bulls, vaccination of animals and poultry against various diseases 
of livestock and breeding of animals. These are carried out by 
the Veterinary Officers and stockmen attached to the veterinary 
dispensaries and institutions in the district allotted to the Zilla 
Parishad. 

There are 8 veterinary dispensaries, 2 branch veterinary dis¬ 
pensaries and 22 veterinary aid centres in the district. In addition 
there are 10 veterinary aid centres opened by different blocks. 
There are 94 hulls and 50 cows, supplied for the purpose of 
introducing pure breed animals for upgrading the local breeding 
in the district. Similarly, the work of breeding of animals by 
the method of artificial insemination is taken up by each block. 
Poultry demonstration centres and six small poultry units have 
been opened for the improvement and development of poultry. 

The . veterinary dispensaries are located at (1) Nanded, 
(2) Kandhar, (3) Kinwat, (4) Deglur, (5) Biloli, (6) Bhokar, 
(7) Hadgaon and (8) Mukhed. 

Branch veterinary centres are located at (1) Kalambar and 
(2) Dharmabad. 

* Details about various agricultural schemes and theii working in the district 
are given in Chapter 13—“'Other Departments”. 
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Veterinary-aid centres are located at Malegaon, Ardhapur, 
Limbgaon, Mukhed, Loha, Naigaon, Kini, Sindhi, Umri, 
Tamsa, Himayatnagar, Niwgha, Mantha, Mukramabad, Wai, 
Islapur, Mandvi, Maluir, Sindkhed, Hanegaon, Shahapuj- and 
Mirkhed. Recently 10 veterinary centres have been opened in 
three blocks as follows : (1) Biloli Block—4, (2) Mukhed 

Block—2, (3) Kandhar Block—4. In 1961-62, 60.259 cases were 
treated ; 16,255 animals were castrated and 1,69,425 animals and 
birds were vaccinated. In 1962-63, 55,215 cases were treated, 21,679 
animals were castrated and 1,94,629 were vaccinated. Two 
poultry demonstration centres, one at Nanded and the other at 
Degular are maintained. These centres sale chicks and hatching 
eggs. During the 3rd Plan period two cattle breeding centres 
were established. 

The head of the department is the Co-operation and Industries 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad. He also works as the Secretary of 
the Co-operation Committee of the Zilla Parishad, which con¬ 
trols the department. Industries and Co-operation depart¬ 
ment of the Zilla Parishad is composed of the staff transferred 
to it from the Co-operative department of the State. The 
Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies along with the Co¬ 
operative Officers (now termed as extension officers) together with 
the subordinate staff comprise the department of the Zilla 
Parishad. 

The main activities of the department are— 

(1) to register societies functioning outside the municipal 
areas and having a share capital of less than Rs. 50,(XX); 

(2) to hear appeals from societies on account of non-admis¬ 
sion ito members ; 

(3) to execute administrative supervision over them ; 

(4) to maintain control at the district level over the market 
committees; 

(5) to undertake promotional and developmental activities 
in the sphere of co-operation and industries ; 

(6) to establish training institutes and schools and run 
traiiiing-cuut-p rod action centres. 

(7) to grant financial assistance to small-scale and cottage 
industries, to individual artisan and the industrial co-opera¬ 
tives for purchase of tools and equipment. It may be noted 
here that the recovery of loans given prior to the formation of 
Zilla Parishad rests with the department. The distribution of 
fertilisers to industrial co-operatives, scrutiny of transport 
claims and the work pertaining to village production pro¬ 
gramme are also entrusted to the department. 

Two new places, Himayatnagar and Kandhar were surveyed for 
the establishment of market committees and markets have been 
established in those places. 
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In regard to industries, two training institutes, have been 
established at Nanded. They are (1) Blacksmithy centre and 
(2) R. A. C. leather centre. A sum of Rs. 80,490 was spent on 
various schemes pertaining to co-operation and industries in the 
year 1962-63. There were 1,600 societies out of which 1,500 
societies come under the purview of the Zilla Parishad. The staff 
consists of one Co-operation and Industries Officer assisted by 
one Co-operation Officer at the district level and 12 extension 
officers for co-operation and 9 officers for industries at tahsil 
level. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad, education has 
become one of the major and important subjects looked after by 
the Zilla Parishad- Former bodies such as District School 
Board, the District Building Committee, the Social Education 
Committee of the District Development Board and other com¬ 
mittees and sub-committees on education have now been abolish¬ 
ed and their property transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 

Secondary Schools. —There is only one school teaching up to 
Xlth standard, 38 schools up to Xth standard, 11 schools up to 
IXth standard and 21 schools up to Vlllth standard. 

Basic Craft Schools — 

Type of School Number of 

Schools 

Spinning and Weaving .. 54 

Agriculture .. .. 19 

Total .. 73 


Primary Schools. —In all there are 36 primary schools for girls 
in the district of which 35 are under Zilla Parishad and one is a 
private aided school, besides. 19 schools for boys. The total 
number of students in these schools in 1962-63 was 71,474 of which 
54,348 were boys and 17,126 were girls. The total number of 
scheduled castes students in these schools was 10,158 and scheduled 
tribes 2,213. There were 9 Urdu medium schools in which there 
were 2,608 boys and 1,497 girls. In all there were 1,258 pupils 
under compulsory education of whom 1,038 were boys and 228 were 
girls. 

Expenditure. —The total expenditure incurred was Rs. 24,17,747 
of which Rs. 20,94,337 was on salaries of teachers ; Rs. 1,59,883 
was on school contingencies, equipment, medical services and 
mid-day meals ; ancl Rs. 1,03,527 on aided schools. 

Libraries. —In all there are 51 libraries, and circulating libra¬ 
ries in the district. 

National Cadet Corps and Auxilliary Cadet Core. —There were 
3 National Cadet Corps units and 7 Auxilliary Cadet Core 
units in the district. In the field of scouting there were 35 group 
guides. 
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Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis Act, 1961, all responsibilities regarding public health 
and medical aid in rural areas devolve on the Zilla Parlshad. 
With the formation of the Zilla Parlshad in 1962, the public health 
and the medical stall (except that of civil and cottage hospitals) 
formerly working under the Medical and Public Health Depart¬ 
ment and the ex-district local boards has been transferred to 
the Zilla Parishad. 

The District Health Officer is the head of the Public Health 
department of the Parishad. He is assisted by an epidemic 
medical officer, sanitary inspectors, leprosy supervisor, health 
inspectors and other necessary staff. 

The District Health Officer, Zilla Parishad is responsible for 
all activities pertaining to health schemes in the district includ¬ 
ing preventive work in cholera, smallpox, plague, influenza, etc., 
maternity and child health work through primary health 
centres, supervision of the health of the school children, village 
sanitation, disinfection of village water-supply and inspection of 
sites. Family planning and control of leprosy have also been 
entrusted to the department. Medical relief is provided by the 
Parishad through the following agencies in the district, (1) Pri¬ 
mary Health Centres, (2) Allopathic, Unani and Ayurvedic dis¬ 
pensaries, (3) grant-in-aid and subsidised medical practitioners 
centres and (4) village medical box. These have been trans¬ 
ferred to the Parishad from the Medical department of the 
State 1 . 

The vaccination of children and revaccination of the one-fifth 
of the total population is the main work allotted to the vaccina¬ 
tion unit. 

The primary health centres and maternity and child health 
centres are established at the following places: — 

(1) Limbagaon (Nanded Tahsil), (2) Koli (Hadgaon 

Tahsil). (3) Islapur (Kinwat Tahsil), (4) Barahali (Mukhed 

Tahsil), (5) Markhcl (Dcglur Tahsil), (6) Naigaon (Biloli 

Tahsil), (7) Kundalwadi (Biioli Tahsil) and (8) Umri (Bhokar 

Tahsil). 

A Medical Officer is in-charge of a health centre and is assisted 
by health visitor, nurse, midwives and sanitary inspector. 

The allopathic dispensaries are located at Barad, Hadgaon, 
Kinwat, Mandvi, Umri, Mukhed, Mukramabad, Deglur, Biloli, 
Himayatnagar, Dharinabad, Bhokar and Kandhar. 

The ayurvedic dispensaries are located at Kundalwadi, 

Tansa, Loha, Jamb, Namasi and Necmgaon. 

S. M. P. centres are located at Ashtur (Kandhar Tahsil), 
Pethwadaj (Kandhar Tahsil) and Kuntoor (Biloli Tahsil). 

1 A detailed account of the activities of the Parishad under these various head 
is given in Chapter 16. 
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Unani dispensaries are located at Ardhapur, Mudkhed, Bet- 
mogra, Naigaon. Osmanagar and Kini. 

The attendance at the subsidised medical practitioner centres 
s 20 to 25 per day. There are four family planning centres 
located at Umri, Islapur, Deglur and Nanded. They are 
under a social worker and field worker. For the control of 
leprosy a leprosy clinic is attached to Civil Hospital, Nanded. 
There is also a leprosy subsidiary centre at Mukramabad and 
survey, education and treatment units at Nanded, Kinwat, 
Hadgaon, Markhel, Deglur and Umri. 

The following is the estimated annual expenditure of the 
department for the year 1961-62 (itemwise):—- 

Rs. 


(1) Allopathic dispensaries .. .. 1,67,000 

(2) Ayurvedic and Unani .. .. .. 91,000 

(3) Grant-in-aid .. .. .. .. 5,000 

(4) Subsidised Medical Practitioner Centres 7,000 

(5) Primary Health Centres .,. .. 1,15,000 

(6) Vaccination .. .. .. .. 30,000 

(7) Epidemics (miscellaneous) .. .. 7,000 

(8) District Health Organisation .. .. 1,28,000 


Total ,. 5,50,000 


The services of the Social Welfare Officer have been transferred 
to the Zilla Parishad since the inception of the Zilla Parishad in 
1962. The activities of this department fall under three heads: 
(i) uplift of the backward classes in the district, (ii) correctional 
work and (iii) care of shelter homes and remand homes. 

The backward classes enjoy a number of privileges guaranteed 
under the Constitution of India, and certain specific grants are 
made by the Government for ameliorating their conditions. 
Besides normal concessions made available to them, special 
schemes have been framed for them by the State Government 
under the Five Year Plans. The backward classes face threefold 
problems—economic, social and educational. 

The inmates of the backward class hostels receive up to 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per head. The wards of parents whose income 
does not exceed Rs. 1,800 per annum are also eligible for this 
grant. During 1961-62, Rs. 1,61,953 were paid as grants-in-aid 
to backward class hostels and Rs. 3,741 were paid to inmates 
staying in cosmopolitan hostels. 

There are 21 recognised backward class hostels and one 
cosmopolitan hostel. The pupils belonging to scheduled castes 
and scheduued tribes, vimukta jatis, nomadic and semi-nomadic 
tribes are entitled for free studentships and scholarships. The 
scholarships arc provided to students on the basis of merit. 
The expenditure on account of free studentship, scholarships 
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and examination fees, etc. amounted to Rs. 78,238 in 1961-62. 
With a view to inculcate the habits of cleanliness among 
children and develop co-operative life and better cultural life 
balwadis have been opened. Similarly, sanskar kendras to 
develop the spirit of nationalism have been opened at various 
places in the district. 

In order to make backward class people economically inde¬ 
pendent, the Government have introduced various schemes such 
as subsidy for well construction, financial assistance for the 
construction of houses, loans for cottage industries, aid in kind 
to backward class members to start dairying, farming, cattle- 
breeding etc. Among other things supply of seeds and oil 
pumps is made to them. Besides subsidy in kind, free legal 
assistance is given to the members of scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. The Social Welfare Officer extends grants to 
dance and drama festivals, wrestling bouts etc. 

The Social Welfare Officer has to conduct Vanamaholsaiia, 
Sangeet Mahotsava, Tantasha Mahotsava etc. He scrutinises the 
applications for grant to artists, authors, musicians, etc. 

To inculcate the liking for education among backward classes, 
many scholarships and treeships have been ottered at all stages 
of education by the Government of Maharashtra. In addition, 
hostel facilities, supply of stationery at concessional rates are 
also offered to students. Balwadis and sanskar kendras are run 
for the spread of literacy among the masses. 

Economic rehabilitation is achieved by the distribution of 
waste land for cultivation among the members of backward 
classes. The grants for digging up new wells and repairs for 
existing ones, building materials for housing purposes, etc. are 
regularly supplied to them. The training centres in various 
crafts arc established for the benefit of these classes and grants 
are given to them for starting new cottage industries. A certain 
percentage of total vacancies in Government service is also 
reserved for these classes. 

Social Uplift .—Activities under this head are intended to 
bring about social equality by removing untouchability. To 
achieve this, various socio-cultural programmes, common 
dinners and weeks of propaganda against untouchability are 
arranged. Marriages between members of backward classes with 
members of other classes arc encouraged. 

As per provisions contained in section 57 of the Maharashtra 
Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, a Panchayat 
Samiti has been provided for every block. Every Panchayat 
Samiti shall consist of the following members: — 

(«) All councillors who are elected on the Zilla Parishad 

from the electoral divisions in the block. 
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(, b) The co-opted councillor of the Zilla Parishad residing in 
the block. 

(c) The chairmen of such co-operative societies conducting 
the business of purchase and sale of agricultural products in 
the block is nominated by Government (to be associate mem¬ 
bers). 

(d) The chairman of a co-operative society conducting busi¬ 
ness relating to agriculture [not being a society falling under 
(c) above] in the block, co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti (to 
be an associate member). 

(e) In case of non-availability of a woman member or a 
member of scheduled castes, or scheduled tribes, one member 
each to be co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti, from the block 
who is a regular resident. 

(/) Sarpanchas elected by members of the village panchayats. 
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The composition of 8 
is as follows: — 

Panchayat Samitis 

in Nanded 

district 

Panchayat Samiti 

No. of 
Elected 
Sarpanchas 

Chairman of Zilla 

Co-operative Parishad 
Society Councillors 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) Nanded .. 

12 

1 

6 

(2) Kandhar .. 

16 

1 

8 

(3) Hadgaon 

.ymm u 

1 

7 

(4) Mukhed 

.. 5 io 

I 

5 

(5) Kinwat 

10 

1 

5 

(6) Bhokar 

8 

1 

4 

(7)lBiloli 

16 

1 

8 

(8) Deglur 

.... 8 

1 

4 


The term of the office of the Chairman and members of the 
Panchayat Samiti is co-terminous (vide section 59 of the Zilla 
Parishad Act). 


The Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti is paid an honorarium 
of Rs. 300 per month with the facilities of free residential 
accommodation (vide section 69 of the Act). The Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Panchayat Samiti is paid an honorarium of Rs. 150 
per month (vide section 69 of the Act). The Chairman and the 
Deputy Chairman are to devote sufficient time and attention to 
the duties of their offices. 


The elections of Sarpanchas under clause “ Fof section 57 of 
the Zilla Parishad Act, were held under the secret ballot system. 
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Subject to the provisions of this Act and the rules or regula¬ 
tions made thereunder: — 

(1) The Chairman of a Pancbayat Samiti shall— 

(a) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Pan- 
chayat Samiti; 

( b ) have access to the records of the Panchayat Samiti; 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts of officers 
and servants, of or under the Zilla Panshad and working in 
the block in matters of execution or administration (includ¬ 
ing the carrying into effect the resolutions and decisions of the 
Panchayat Samiti) and the accounrs and records of the Pan¬ 
chayat Samiti; and 

( d) in relation to works and development schemes to be 
undertaken from block grants, exercise such powers of sanc¬ 
tioning acquisition of property or sale or transfer thereof as 
may be specified by the State Government. 

(2) The Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti may—- 

(a) call for any information, return, statement, account or 
report from any officer or servant, working under the Pan 
chayat Samiti; and 

(ft) enter on and inspect any immoveable property in the 
block occupied by the Zilla Parishad, or any institution in the 
block under the control and management of the Zilla Pari¬ 
shad, or the Panchayat Samiti or any work or development 
scheme in progress in the block undertaken by the Zilla Pari¬ 
shad or the Panchayat Samiti or under its direction. 

The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti shall—• 

(a) in the absence of the Chairman, preside at the meetings 
of the Panchayat Samiti; 

(ft) exercise such of the powers and perform such of the 
duties of the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti as the Chair¬ 
man from time to time may, subject to the rules made by the 
State Government in that behalf, delegate to him by an order 
in writing ; and 

(c) pending the election of the Chairman, or during the 
absence of the Chairman exercise the powers and perform the 
duties of the Chairman. 

The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti may enter on 
and inspect any immoveable property in the block occupied by 
the Zilla Parishad or any institution in the block under the 
control and management of the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat 
Samiti or any work or development scheme in progress in the 
block undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti 
or under its direction and shall send a report of such inspection 
to the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti. 
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Village Panchayats from the basis of Local Self-Government 
in the district. All the villages in the district are covered either 
by individual or group village panchayats. All the village panch- 
ayats are governed by the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958, 
which was made applicable to Marathwada region from June 1, 
1959. 

Prior to the coming into force of the Maharashtra Zilla Pad¬ 
shahs and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, village panchayats were 
under the control of the District Village Panchayat Mandal, 
with the Collector as its Chairman. With the coming into force 
of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 
1961, District Village Panchayat Mandal was abolished and the 
control over the village panchayats was transferred to the Zilla 
Parishad. 

The maximum and minimum number of members for the 
constitution of a panchayat are fifteen and seven, respectively. 
The State Government is empowered to reserve seats under joint 
electorates for the representation of scheduled castes and sche¬ 
duled tribes. In every panchayat two seats are reserved for 
women. A panchayt is elected for a term of four years which 
could he extended up to five years by the Collector if the exigen¬ 
cies of the situation so demand. Besides Sarpanch and 
Vp-Sarpanch, there is a secretary for every panchayat or a 
group of two or three panchayats. He is appointed by the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad under section 60 of the 
Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958. It is the duty of the 
secretary to look after all administrative work of the village 
panchayats, recover taxes and fees, record proceedings of meet¬ 
ings, give notice of occurrence of vacancy, serve notices of motion 
of no confidence, maintain accounts and record births and deaths. 

The village panchayats ate guided and inspected by the District 
Village Panchayat Officer who has now been transferred to the 
Zilla Parishad. He also takes review of development schemes 
entrusted to them. The Panchayat Samitis at the tahsil level 
are also expected to exercise supervision over the proper func¬ 
tioning of village panchayats within their spheres of activity. 
The Block Development Officers, assisted by Extension Officers 
for village panchayats are responsible for the smooth functioning 
of village panchayats within their respective jurisdictions. 

The Standing Committee of the Zilla Parishad is empowered 
to nominate panelists when a casual vacancy in the village panch¬ 
ayat could not he filled in by election within two months. The 
President of the Zilla Parishad besides being competent to 
decide dispute regarding the removal of a member of the village 
panchayat from office for continuous absence of more than six 
months from the village or for continuous absence from the 
meetings of the village panchayat, has the power of accepting 
the resignation of a Sarpanch The Zilla Parishad is vested with 
the power of removing any member, Up-Sarpanch or Sarpanch 
for misconduct, neglect of duty or incapacity to perform duty. 
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The Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samitis are required to 
encourage and foster the establishment and development of 
village panchayats. They can also call for any return, statement, 
account or report from a panchayat which they may think fit. 

If it is observed that a panchayat has made default in the 
performance of its duty, the Standing Committee of the Zilla 
Parishad may appoint a person of its. own choice to perform the 
duties of the village panchayat. It is provided that the expenses 
incurred thereof shall be paid by the defaulting panchayat. 

The State Government may under section 145 of the Act dis¬ 
solve a panchayat if it fails to obey orders of Panchayat Samiti 
and if it persistently disobeys any order of Standing Committee 
or the orders of Commissioner under section 142. 

Under section 46 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958, 
it is the duty of a village panchayat to make provision within 
the village in regard to all or any of the matters as mentioned in 
clauses, and sub-clauses of sub-section (1) of section 45, so far 
as the village fund at its disposal will allow. 

As per sub-section (2) of section 45, a panchayat is to make 
provision, with the previous sanction of the Zilla Parishad, for 
carrying out, outside the village, any work of the nature speci¬ 
fied in sub-section (1). 

Under section 45 (4) of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 
1958, a village panchayat may make provision for any public 
reception, ceremony or entertainment within the village by 
resolution passed at its meeting supported by two-thirds of its 
total strength. On such occasions if the panchayat has to spend 
more than Rs. 50, previous sanction of the Chairman of the 
Panchayat Samiti and the President of the Zilla Parishad is to 
be obtained. 

Under section 48 of the Act, village panchayats may, subject 
to such condition as the State Government may impose with 
the consent of the panchayat concerned, - perform such other 
administrative duties including the distribution of irriga¬ 
tion water after consultation with Panchayat Samiti which will 
be assigned to it by State Government by notification in Official 
Gazette. 

Under sections 49 and 50 of the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act, a village panchayat may form committees from among its 
members, for the work to be undertaken by it and may delegate 
any powers or withdraw such powers from such committees. 

Under section 61 of the Act, a panchayat is empowered to 
appoint servants, for the discharge of any of its duties and in 
emergency can employ additional temporary servants. 
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Under section 62 of the Bombay Village Panchayats 
panchayat has to submit its annual budget estimates 
Panchayat Samiti which passes it. 


Act, a 
to the 


Under section 124 of the Act, a panchayat is competent to 
levy all or any cf the taxes mentioned in the section at such 
rates as it may decide, but subject to the minimum and maxi¬ 
mum rates prescribed by the Government in this behalf. 
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The management and control of cattle pounds has been vest¬ 
ed in village panchayats under Chapter XIII of the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, 1958. 


The provisions of section 169 of the Bombay Village Pancha¬ 
yats Act as amended by the 10th Schedule of the Maharashtra 
Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, empowers village 
panchayats to collect land revenue. Village panchayats are 
entitled to receive revenue grant equal to 30 per cent of the net 
land revenue of the village and equalisation grant under sec¬ 
tion 132 (a) of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, i.e., a grant 
which shall he equal to the' difference between the amount 
arrived at on a per capita basis and the amount paid to the 
panchayat under section 131. 

A village panchayat is also entitled to receive the income out 
of the cess at 20 paise per rupee of land revenue under sec¬ 
tion 127 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958. 

In addition to the above referred sources of income, the village 
panchayats have their own local sources of income such as taxes 
and fees under section 124 of the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act, 1958. The Act provides for the establishment of a fund 
known as the District Village Development Fund to which all 
the village panchayats are expected to contribute 5 per cent of 
their net annual income. This Fund, controlled and adminis¬ 
tered by the Standing Committee of the Zilla Parishad, is 
established with the object of advancing loans to needy village 
panchayats for taking up schemes of development especially 
those of sanitation and public health as mentioned in section 45 
of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958. Those village 
panchayats which have meagre resources can apply for loans to 
the Standing Committee which is empowered to sanction loans 
up to Rs. 30,000. Loans over Rs. 30,000 arc sanctioned by the 
Zilla Parishad. 


The President of the Zilla Parishad and Chairmen of various 
Subjects Committees and Panchayat Samitis are expected to pay 
visits to village panchayats to bring about co-ordination in their 
working. 

Town Planning and Valuation Department functions under town Planninc 
the administrative control of the Urban Development and Public and 
Health Department. This Department came into existence in Valuation. 
the year 1914 with the Consulting Surveyor to Government 
(now designated as “Director of Town Planning” as the head 
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CHAPTER 14. 
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of the Department. The Department principally deals with two 
important subjects, viz., ‘Town Planning’ and Valuation of 
Real Property The duties and functions of this Department 
are as under— 

Town Planning :—• 

(1) to educate, advise and assist the municipalities in the 
preparation of development plans of town planning schemes ; 

(2) to perform the duties of the Town Planning Officers when 
so appointed by Government, to scrutinise building permission 
cases, to tender advice to the Board of Appeal and to draw up 
the final schemes ; 

(3) to issue certificates of tenure and title to the owners oi 
lands included in the town planning schemes; 

(4) to advise Government on all matters regarding town and 
country planning including legislation ; 

(5) to advise and prepare town development, improvement 
extension and slum clearance schemes under the Municipal 

Acts ; 

(6) to prepare development schemes or layouts of lands— 

(i) belonging to Government, and 

(ii) belonging to co-operative housing societies and private 
bodies with the sanction of Government; 

(7) to advise officers concerned in respect of village planning 
and preparation of layouts for model villages, etc.; 

(8) to advise Government on housing, slum clearance 
regional planning and prevention of ribbon development; 

(9) to prepare type designs for the housing of the middle 
and poorer classes including Harijans; and 

(10) to scrutinise miscellaneous building permission case? 
and layouts received from the Collectors and to recommend 
suitable building regulations for adoption in the areas 
concerned. 

Valuation. —The Director of Town Planning, is the chief expert 
adviser to the Government and his duties include— 

(1) valuation of agricultural and non-agricultural lands and 
properties belonging to the Government; 

(2) scrutiny of awards of compensation (if and when received 
from Government) ; 

(3) making available trained technical assistants to do duty 
as Special- Land Acquisition Officers in important towns where 
the land acquisition work is of a very important and respon¬ 
sible nature ; 

(4) giving expert evidence when called upon 'to do so in the 
District Courts and High Court when appeals arc lodged 
against awards of compensation under the Land Acquisition 

Act; and 
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(5) undertaking valuation work on behalf of Railways and 
other departments of Central Government and private bodies 
with the sanction of Government on payment of fees, etc. 

Other Miscellaneous Duties — 

(1) to advise the various heads of departments of Govern¬ 
ment in the selection of sites required for public purpose ; 

(2) to see that all town planning schemes or layouts schemes 
sanctioned by Government are properly executed within a 
reasonable period or periods fixed in the schemes; and 

(3) to advise Government as regards interpretation, amend¬ 
ment or addition to the Bombay Town Planning Act, or rules 
thereunder. 

The Consulting Surveyor to the Government, (now designated 
as “Director of Town Planning”) is the head of the department 
with headquarters at Poona. He has under him one Assistant 
Consulting Surveyor to Government (now designated as Deputy 
Director of Town Planning), one Deputy Assistant Consulting 
Surveyor to Government (now designated as Assistant Director 
of Town Planning), and two Senior Assistants (now designated 
as “Town Planner"). These Assistants are posited at Bombay 
Kolhapur, Nagpur, Amravati, Aurangabad, Jalgaon, Kalyan and 
Sholapur to attend to the work of town and country planning. 
Some of the officers have been appointed to function as the Land 
Acquisition Officers, 

The statutory powers regarding planning were embodied in the 
Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, which was in force 
till its replacement by the Bombay Town Planning Act, 
1954. The new Act generally incorporates the provisions 
of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, and in addi¬ 
tion makes it compulsory for every Local Authority (barring 
Village Panchayats) to prepare a development plan for the entire 
area within its jurisdiction. The development plan aims at the 
improvement of existing congested gaothan portion of the town 
and contains proposal!;; in respect of the out-lying open areas so 
as to guide the development on planned basis. The proposals 
of the development plan can be implemented by the preparation 
of statutory town planning schemes. In preparing town plan¬ 
ning schemes, the planner can ignore to a great extent the exist¬ 
ing plot boundaries. In designing the lay-out the existing hold¬ 
ings can be reconstituted and made subservient to the plan, and 
building plots of good shape and frontage can be allotted to the 
owners of lands ill-shaped for building purposes and without 
access. The cost of a scheme can be recovered from the owners 
benefited to the extent of 50 per cent of the increase in the 
value of the land estimated to accrue by the carrying out of the 
works contemplated in the scheme. When a draft town plan¬ 
ning scheme prepared by a Local Authority in consultation with 
the owners is sanctioned, a Town Planning Officer is appointed. 

A-1360—33-A. 
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CHAPTER 14. His duties are to hear each owner individually, consider his 
Local Self- objections or suggestions and make suitable adjustments or 
Government, amendments i n the draft scheme proposals, if found necessary. 

Town Planning 

and As most of the Local Authorities have no technical staff of 

Valuation, their own to prepare the development plans this department 
Organisation. p re p a res the development plans for Local Authorities under the 
provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954. 

There is at present no branch office of this department in the 
Nanded district. During the period from August 15, 1947 to 
October 30, 1956, the Chief Town Planner of the former Hyder¬ 
abad State looked after the town planning activities in the towns 
of Nanded district. Consequent upon the Reorganisation of States 
in November 1956, a new branch office of this department 
came into existence at Aurangabad for the five districts of 
Marathwada with the Assistant Director of Town Planning as its 
head. 

Master Plans, development schemes and town extension 
schemes have been prepared for five towns in the Nanded district, 
viz., Nanded, Arclhapur, Dharmabad, Naigaon and Mudkhed 
under the provisions of Hyderabad Sanitary Powers Act, 1352 
Fasli (1943 A.D.). The development schemes and town planning 
extension schemes have generally been prepared for the out-lying 
areas of the old towns in course of development. All these plans 
have been approved by the Government. The village extension 
and town extension schemes for Naigaon and Mudkhed have also 
been prepared. The Master Plan of Nanded which, was approved 
by the Government in the year 1953 is being revised. 

In addition to the above, a number of layouts for the planning 
of open lands requiring development and replanning of congest¬ 
ed areas were carried out. 

Under the Hyderabad District Municipalities Act, 1956, town 
planning is made compulsory. 

It is proposed to extend the application of the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 1954, to the above areas replacing the relevant 
provisions of town planning existing under the Hyderabad 
District Municipalities Act, 1956. 


A-1360—33-B. 



CHAPTER 15—EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

The district of Nanded was, prior to 1948, an integral 
part of the cx-State of Hyderabad. Urdu was the official 
language of the State and hence a medium of instruction. 
Persian and Arabic were the only other languages encouraged 
besides English which was taught as a second language. All 
the primary and secondary schools were conducted by the 
Government, private enterprise having been discouraged. The 
Osmania University was established with a view to imparting 
knowledge through Urdu. Islamic culture was predominant 
under the Nizam’s rule. 

With the integration of the Hyderabad State with the Indian 
Union in 1948, a radical change took place in the educational 
system of the district. The mother-tongue of the people became 
the medium of instruction. Voluntary institutions were not 
only allowed but also encouraged to operate in the educational 
field. 

Marathi, being the mother-tongue of the majority of the 
population in the district, naturally became the medium of 
instruction. However, simultaneous arrangements were made 
for instruction through English, Hindi, Urdu and Kannada for 
the benefit of those students whose mother-tongue was other 
than Marathi adhering to the principle of giving the instruc¬ 
tion through the mother-tongue. 

Primary and secondary education in the district is under the 
control of the Education Officer of the Zilla Parishad. He is 
responsible in the district for the supervision of primary and 
secondary education, the administrative control of all govern¬ 
ment and non-government primary schools, secondary schools 
and training institutions of primary teachers and such special 
schools as are placed under the control' of the Education Depart¬ 
ment and the control and inspection of all secondary schools 
including multi-purpose high schools excepting those in munici¬ 
pal areas. 

The girls’ schools and institutions for women come under the 
control of the Insnecrness of Girls’ Schools, Aurangabad. All the 
functions of the Education Officer in respect of the inspection of 
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secondary and special schools in the district and visiting primary 
schools for girls in the district and making suggestions foi their 
improvement vest with the Inspectress of Government Schools. 

In carrying out their duties of inspection and control the 
Education Officer and the Inspectress of Girls Schools are 
assisted by the necessary inspecting staff. The Deputy Edu¬ 
cational Inspectors and the Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors are directly responsible for the supervision and 
inspection of primary schools. The Deputy Education Officer of 
the Zilla Parishad decides the question of recognition of private 
primary schools. He is mainly responsible for the efficient 
working of the primary schools in the district. He assists the 
Education Officer in the inspection of the secondary schools and 
reports on any specific point about them whenever he is asked 
to do so by the higher authorities. 

There were in Nanded district 1,142 primary schools for hoys 
and girls in 1962-63. Of these 1,117 were conducted by the 
Zilla Parishad and one was conducted by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. During the same year the number of students in the 
above schools stood at 71,474, (54,348 boys and 17,126 girls) of 
whom 66,888 including 50,861 hoys and 16,027 girls, attended 
the schools conducted by the Zilla Parishad, 4,266 (3,235 boys 
and 1,031 girls) attended the private aided schools, 282 (221 hoys 
and 61 girls) attended the private unaided schools and 38 
(31 boys and 7 girls) attended the school conducted by the Central 
Government. The number of teachers in these schools during 
the same year was 1,996. At least one male teacher in each of 
the schools conducted by the Central Government and the 
private unaided school was trained. The Zilla Parishad 
employed 1,869 (1,682 males and 187 female?) teachers of whom 
416 men and 51 women were trained. The private aided schools 
employed 127 teachers (120 men and 7 women), the number of 
trained teachers being 9 men and one woman. A sum of 
Rs. 23,49,177 was spent on the primary education in the district. 
The Central Government spent Rs. 1,240; the Zilla Parishad 
Rs. 2,17,178; the private aided schools, Rs. 1,63,527 and the 
private unaided schools Rs. 12,622 for the same. 

Secondary Education is under the direct control of the Zilla 
Parishad except in the municipal areas. The expenditure 
incurred on the salaries of the teachers working in the secondary 
schools and class four servants is met by the Zilla Parishad and 
the contingent charges are borne by the Government. 

During 1960-61 there were 45 secondary schools in the district 
as against 8 in 1950-51. The total number of students which in 
1951 was 3,745 (3,257 boys and 488 girls) rose to 13,273 (11,698 
boys and 1,575 girls) in 1961. During 1960-61 the number of 
teachers stood at 623 as against 175 in 1950-51. 
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In 1961, there were three colleges in Nanded district of which 
two were located at Nanded proper and one at Kandhar. The 
Peoples’ College at Nanded conducts courses in Arts, Science 
and Commerce. The Government Ayurvedic College at Nanded 
conducts courses, in Ayurved. The Shivaji Mophat Maha- 
vidyalaya at Kandhar affords higher educational facilities free 
of charge and conducts courses in Arts and Science. All these 
colleges are affiliated to the Marathwada University. 

During 1960-61, the number of students in all these colleges 
stood at 732 inclusive of 675 boys and 57 girls. The strength of 
the teaching staff was 85. 

There are Inspectors at State level for visual education, draw¬ 
ing and craft work and commercial and technical schools. They 
are responsible for the organisation and inspection in their res¬ 
pective spheres. These Inspectors have jurisdiction over the 
district in regard to their respective spheres directly under the 
control of the Deputy Director of Education, Maharashtra State, 
Aurangabad. The teachers trained in physical education are 
entrusted with the work regarding the physical training acti¬ 
vities in the district. Most of the secondary schools in the dis¬ 
trict have been provided w-ith radio-sets. Some schools even 
own a projector which provides facilities for visual education. 

There are three units of National Cadet Corps and seven units 
of Auxiliary Cadet Corps in the district. There are many 
students, in the district who take advantage of boy scouts and 
girl guides. Two scouts training camps have so far been con¬ 
ducted in the district. 

The Nanded district showed 21 literates per mille in 1911 and 
1921. The figure rose to 31 male literates and 32 female literates 
per mille in 1931. The numbers of female literates per mille 
for the Marathwada region during the years 1911, 1921 and 1931 
were two, four arid eight, respectively. In Hyderabad State 
literacy rose by 113 per cent in 1941 over 1931. 

The following table* shows literacy by educational standard 
in the district according to the 1951 Census. 

TABLE No. 1 

Literacy in Nanded District, 1951 


(1) 


Total 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

Total 


72,205 

63,652 

8,553 

Literates 


65,833 

57,747 

8,086 

Mid He Schools 


3,958 

3,61! 

347 

Matriculate or S. C. C. 


1,305 

1,241 

64 

Intermediate in Arts or Science 


127 

124 

3 

Graduate in Arts or Science .. 

* * 

109 

100 

9 


•Statistics taken from Nanded District Census Hand-Book, 1951. 
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TABLE No. \— contd . 

Literacy in Nanded District, 1951 — contd . 


(1) 

Total 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

Post-Graduate in Arts or Science 

7 

7 


Teaching 

182 

165 

i7 

Engineering 

27 

27 


Agriculture 

6 

6 


Veterinary 

3 

3 


Commerce 

15 

15 


Legal . 

144 

144 


Medical 

38 

36 

2 

Others 

451 

426 

25 

The following tables show the 

level of 

literacy, 

urban and 

rural in Nanded district according 

to 1961 

Census. 


TABLE No. 2 

Level of Literacy in Urban Areas, Nanded District, 1961 


Males 

Females 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1. Total Population 

81,138 

74,730 

155,868 

2. Illiterate .. 

44,068 

61,519 

105,587 

3. Literate (without educational level) .. 

17,626 

8,514 

26,140 

4. Educational Levels— 

(a) Primary or Junior Basic . . .. 

15,280 

4,249 

19,529 

(b ) Matriculation or Higher Secondary 

3,391 

398 

3,789 

(c) Technical diploma not equivalent 

81 

9 

90 

to degree. 

(d) University degree or Post-gradu- 

429 

27 

456 

ate degree other than technical 
degree. 

(/) Technical degree or diploma equiva¬ 
lent to degree or post-graduate 
degree— 

(1) Engineering . 

30 

• • 

30 

(2) Medicine 

29 

1 

30 

(3) Agriculture . 

14 

•• 

14 

(4) Veterinary and Dairying 

6 


6 

(5) Technology . 


•• 

• • 

(6) Teaching . 

62 

8 

70 

(7) Others 

92 

4 

96 
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TABLE No. 3 

Level of Literacy in Rural Areas, Nanded District, 1961 




Males 

Females 

Total 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 . 

Total Population 

466,836 

456,970 

923,806 

2. 

Illiterate 

367,854 

442,733 

810,587 

3. 

Literate (without educational level) .. 

70,817 

11,562 

82,379 

4. 

Educational Level— 





(«) Primary or Junior Basic 

26,046 

2,620 

28,666 


(b) Matriculation and above 

2,119 

55 

2,174 


All technical and industrial institutions and industrial train¬ 
ing Institutes and courses leading up to the Diploma standard 
(Non-University courses) excluding the courses controlled by the 
University are controlled by the Department of Technical 
Education, Bombay. The Government have set up two different 
councils for the purpose. The State Council of Technical 
Education gives advice and makes recommendations in respect 
of technical and industrial institutes and courses leading up to 
the Diploma standard. The State Council for training in 
Vocational Trades carries out the policy of National Council 
with regard to the award of National Trade Certificates in 
Engineering, Building and Leather Trade and any other similar 
trades as may he brought under its scope by the Central or the 
State Government. 

The Director of Technical Education conducts the annual 
examination in the course approved by the State Council of 
Technical Education, Bombay, and awards certificates or 
diplomas to the successful candidates. 

The following Government Institutions come under the State 
Council of Technical Education in the Nanded District. 

This Institution was established by the former Hyderabad 
Government. The following courses are conducted at the 
Institute: — 

(1) Handloom and Weaving—Two-year course. 

(2) Tailoring and Cutting—One-year course. 

The Institute is under the direct control of the Deputy 
Director of Technical Education, Regional Office, Nagpur. 

The Government Multipurpose High School, Nanded, is also 
under the direct control of the Deputy Director of Technical 
Education, Regional Officer, Nagpur. The following subjects 
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are taught in IXth standard for their Multipurpose High Schooli 
Examination conducted by the Secondary School Certificate 
Examination Board, Poona: — 

(1) Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing. 

(2) Workshop Technology. 

(3) Elements of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering. 

The Industrial Training Institute, Nanded, comes under the 
State Council for Training in Vocational Trades. The Institute 
is started under the Craftsman Training Scheme. The Scheme 
is sponsored by the Central and State Governments, in the ratio 
of 60.40. The aim of the Institute is to produce skilled crafts¬ 
men for the various projects and industriesi likely to come up 
during the various plan periods. The courses at the Institute 
are of 18 months duration followed by 6 months practical train¬ 
ing. After the completion of the courses from the Institute, 
National Trade Certificates are awarded by the Government of 
India. Deserving students are given scholarship of Rs. 25 per 
month during training period. The scholarships are limited to 
33 per cent of the sanctioned strength. The training is impart¬ 
ed free. At present the courses are conducted at the Institute, 
in the following trades: — 

(1) Draughtsman (Civil). 

(2) Draughtsman (Mechanical). 

(3) Fitter. 

(4) Moulder. 

(5) Pattern Maker. 

(6) Turner. 

(7) Welder. 

There is no non-Government Institute, recognised by this depart¬ 
ment in the district. 


The medical education in the district is conducted by the 
Government Ayurvedic College, Nanded, which prepares 
students for A.V.V. and A.F.A.M. courses. The Institute for 
auxiliary nurse midwifery course was established at Nanded in 
October, 1958. It conducts the courses in nursing and mid¬ 
wifery. 

The Maharashtra Typewriting Institute established at Nanded 
in 1958 ; the General Shorthand and Typewriting Institute esta¬ 
blished at Nanded in 1957 ; Shri Ganesh Typewriting and Short¬ 
hand Institute established at Nanded in 1958 and the Universal 
Commercial Institute established at Nanded in 1945 are 
the commercial institutions in the district. They conduct 
courses in shorthand and typing in English, Marathi and Hindi. 
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Abhinava China Shala was the only institute in fine arts 
established at Nanded in 1955. The strength of the school was 
150 and there were four persons on the teaching staff. The 
Gayan Vadan Vidyalaya established in Nanded in 1937 prepares 
students for the recognised examinations, in vocal and instru¬ 
mental music. During 1964-65 the number of students in 
the school was 91 including 39 men and 52 women. The school 
had seven men and two women on the teaching staff. This 
school has done a good deal of pioneering work in the sphere of 
music in the district. 

There are five oriental schools and colleges in Nanded district, 
viz., the Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya established at Nanded in 1955, 
the Samarth Sanskrit Pathshala, established at Mukhed in 1955, 
the Sachchidanand Sanskrit Pathshala established at Kahala in 
Biloli tahsil of Nanded district in 1956, the Sanskrit Pathshala 
at. Hori and the Darul-Uloom Hatai, an Arabic institution 
established at Nanded in 1955. The details of the number of 
students and the teaching staff (1964-65) in the oriental schools 
and colleges are given below— 


Number Number of students 

Name of the Institution of -—--- 

teaching Boys Girls Total 
Staff 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

The Sanskrit Maha Vidyalaya, 

3 

75 


75 

Nanded. 

The Samarth Sanskrit Pathshala, 

1 

20 

18 

38 

Mukhed. 

The Sachchidanand Sanskrit Path- 

1 

24 

2 

26 

shala, Kahala. 

The Sanskrit Pathshala, Hori Nanded 

5 

109 

78 

187 

The Darul-Uloom Hatai, Nanded .. 

13 

188 

150 

338 


The only institution in the district providing education to the 
handicapped was the institution for the blind located at Bodhadi 
in Kinvvat tahsil of the district. 

Eight daily and weekly newspapers were published from 
Nanded district during 1964-65. Their details are given below— 


Name of the daily 
or weekly 
newspapers 

(1) 

Started in 

(2) 

Language 

(3) 

Average 
No. of 
copies 
under 
Circulation 
(4) 

Prajawani (weekly) 

June, 1962 

Marathi 

1,900 

Pratibha (weekly) 

January, 1957 

Marathi 

2,500 

Godatir Samachar (daily) . . 

January, 1962 

Marathi 

2,500 

Saher (weekly) 

August, 1960 

Urdu 

1,000 

Halat (weekly) 


Urdu 


Vishwa (weekly) 

October, 1964 . . 

Marathi 

!'. 1,200 

Pratpd 

, . 

Marathi 


Ekjoot 

• • 

Marathi 

.. 
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These papers publish news items of local interests in parti¬ 
cular and regional and other news items in general. They seek 
the uplift of the down-trodden in the Marathwada region and 
follow a more or less neutral policy. 

Besides a magazine known as Matric Margadarshak is 
published for the guidance of the students appearing for the 
Higher Secondary School examination. It is edited by the 
Editor of the “Godatir Samachar”. 

The Historical Research Institute was established at Nanded 
in 1954. Formerly known as the Hyderabad Historical and 
Literary Research Society, Nanded, it has now been renamed as 
the Godatir Historical Research Institute. 

The Institute collects, preserves and publishes ancient manus¬ 
cripts and historical documents specially from the Marathwada 
region. The institute has a colllection of many rare documents 
in Sanskrit, Marathi and Persian. The institute has so far 
published (1964-65) two books. Two new books are under 
publication. 

There are 12 private libraries and 25 village libraries in 
Nanded district. 

Directorate of Publicity 

The Directorate of Publicity has a District Publicity Office 
located at Nanded. It is. in charge of a District Publicity 
Officer. He is required to publish the progressive activities of 
the Government and works started and completed under the 
development programme. He also stocks documentary and 
information films and lends them to the Zilla Parishad and 
other legal agencies. He arranges sale and distribution of free 
and priced literature issued by the Directorate of Publicity. 

An Information Centre is attached to the District Publicity 
Office for the use of local population and visitors. Maps, charts, 
models and publications which depict the progress of develop¬ 
ment works in the district are displayed at the Centre. The 
Centre also subscribes to important newspapers published in the 
State and outside. 

The Office of the District Publicity .Officer and the Informa¬ 
tion Centre are under the supervision of the Regional Publicity 
Officer, Aurangabad, 

There were 298 community radio-sets installed in the Nanded 
district till February, 1963, under the Rural Broadcasting 
Scheme. In twenty-seven villages Farm Forums were organised 
in 1963. 



CHAPTER 16.—MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICES 

In ancient times, though medicine was a known remedy, 
illness was attributed to supernatural powers and only such 
measures as would propitiate them were practised. However, 
with the passage of time medicines were prepared from 
herbs and diseases treated accordingly. Excellent references to 
this system have been found in the treatises of Charak, Sushruta 
and Vagbhatta. Slowly, the general use of herb medicines 
spread and it developed into the Ayurvedic system of medicines. 
This system required strict dietary control and complete rest'. 
The vaidus propagated the same medicines and moved from 
place to place. They believed in quick remedies) but their 
knowledge of anatomy was limited. The slow impact of Ayur¬ 
vedic medicines was visible on the minds of the people as more 
and more people preferred to appoach Vaidyas for medicine till 
the beginning of 20th century. But gradual appearance of 
allopathic drugs, their immediate effect towards recovery, western 
education and rigorous conditions in which Ayurvedic treatment 
was to be given together had impact upon the attitude of the 
people regarding drugs. More and more people began to take 
allopathic medicines. 


Small-pox, malaria, tuberculosis, leprosy and fevers are the 
diseases common to the district. The Public Health and Medical 
departments have evolved various measures to check the spread 
of these diseases. More emphasis is now laid on preventive 
rather than curative measures. The schemes to check the inci¬ 
dence of the epidemic are undertaken before its outbreak. 
National Malaria Eradication programme was started in 1958 
and the entire area of the district has been covered by this 
scheme. The National Small-pox Eradication scheme is also 
vigorously carried out. The scheme is jointly implemented by 
the Government of Maharashtra and the Government of India. 
The schemes to check tuberculosis and leprosy are also under 
way. 
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In Nanded district 8,060 deaths were registered in 1957, 
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The following statement shows the number of deaths due to 
certain diseases in Nanded district in 1957 :—• 


( 1 ) 


Rural Urban 

_ _ -A ._ _ _^ ^ __ A_ — 

Deaths Ratio Deaths Ratio 

(2) (3) (4) (5) 


Enteric fever .. 



25 

0-00 

\ N»A. 

Measles 



42 

000 

J 

Ccrebro-spinal fever 



• • 



Malaria 



423 

0-05 

1 

Influenza ,. .. 



42 

000 

r 

j 

Other fevers .. 



2,459 

2-09 

l N.A, 

Dysentery .. 



25 

000 

J 

Diarrhoea 



223^ 

003 


Pneumonia 



9 

000 


Phthisis 



101 

001 


Whooping cough 



1 

000 


Other respiratory diseases 



305 

0-04 

- N.A. 

Diptheria 



2 

0-00 

w 

Acute Polio .. 






Leprosy 



5 

000 

- 

Cancer 





- N.A. 

Deaths from child birth 

. * 

. . 

75 

N.A. 

j 


Birth and The following statement shows the number of births registered 
Mortality, in Nanded district: — 


(1) 

Males 

(2) 

Females 

(3) 

Total 

(4) 

(1) Mid-year estimated population for 
1957. 

5,28,334 

5,24,414 

10,52,728 

(2) Number of births 

4,447 

3,720 

8,167 

(3) Ratio of births per 1,000 of estimated 
population. 

5-2 

4-4 

9-6 

(4) Mean-ratio of births per 1,000 during 
previous years. 


•• 
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The following statement shows 
district (rural) in 1957: — 

the infant 

mortality 

in the 

Period 

Males 

Females 

Total 

*(D 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

Within 24 hours 

20 


6 

26 

Above 24 hours to the end of 1st week .. 

77 


65 

142 

Aboveone week to the end of one month 

74 


47 

121 

Between one month and three months .. 

79 


85 

164 

Between three months and six months .. 

39 


42 

81 

Between six months and an year ., 

159 


146 

305 

Total 

448 


391 

839 

The Public Health Department 

is entrusted 

with the ; 

activities 


pertaining to communicable diseases like cholera, small-pox, 
plague, etc., as also to child and maternity health and general 
hygiene. In addition family planning", control of leprosy, etc., 
are undertaken by the Department. 

Prior to the reorganisation of States, the Medical and the Pub¬ 
lic Health Departments were functioning as one unit in Hyder¬ 
abad State. The Civil Surgeon was in charge of all the health 
activities in the district. The post of District Heal'h Officer was 
created in 1959-60. However, with the establishment of Zilla 
Parishad in 1962, district health activities were transferred to the 
District Health Officer who was in charge of the Department. 
In the State the Civil Surgeon is in charge of a Civil Hospital 
and schemes coming under Malaria Eradication Programme, 
Leprosy Control, and mobile dispensary unit. The District Health 
Officer is the head of health organisation of Zilla Parishad and is 
responsible for all health activities including preventive measures 
in small-pox, cholera, medical check up of school going children 
through primary health centres, etc. 

In the district nearly two to three lacs of people especially 
those who stay on river side are inoculated every year. In 1964. 
there were 497 attacks and 223 deaths due to cholera in the 
district. Nearly 593,163 inoculations were performed. The dis¬ 
infection of the wells is done every year with the help of sanitary 
squads and nearly 35,000 wells are disinfected every year. The 
activities of the sanitary squads are supervised by the Inspectors. 
Special arrangements for inoculations are made at the time of 
fairs at Malegaon and Mabur. Propaganda is carried out by 
Arranging stalls and film shows documentaries. 
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The measures under National Small-pox Eradication Scheme 
which started in 1962 have made a deep impact on the district. 
There are 53 vacc'nators in the district who have covered a popu¬ 
lation of 1,44,360. On an average 25,000 to 30,000 primary 
vaccinations are carried out in a year. In 1964, there were 150 
attacks and 17 deaths. The primary vaccinations of 30,229 
people were carried out in the same year. The unit is headed by 
a supervising Medical Officer, assisted by a health visitor, a para 
medical worker, and 53 vaccinators and other staff. The pro¬ 
gramme is carried out in three stages, viz., (1) Enumeration, 
(2) Vaccination, and (3) Reading the results and mopping out 
operations. Films are shown for the benefit of the people. At 
present Nanded district is under the maintenance phase. 

In the various health schemes proposed, due emphasis is placed 
on health programmes for school-going children. The children 
up to the age of six are examined by the Medical Officer in charge 
of health programmes. The parents of boys having some 
malady or the other are informed and given advice. A health 
clinic has been established at Nanded for this purpose. It is in 
charge of a medical officer with the other necessary staff. The 
scheme covers the entire district. 


At present there are 10 Primary Health Centres established in 
the district at the following places with sub-centres mentioned 
against them: — 


Primary Health Centres 

(1) 

Sub-centres 

(2) 

(1) Markhel 

Hanegaon, Malegaon, Tambloor. 

(2) Barhalli 

Ra.iura Bk., Sawargaon. 

(3) Koli. 

Niwgha, Ashti, Jawalgaon. 

(4) Islapur. 

Booth, Patoda, Shivni. 

(5) Umri. 

Kinhi, Golegaon, Bhokar. 

(6) Naigaon 

Kolambi, Kuntoor, Atkal. 

(7) Pethwaduj 

Digras, Barul, Sugaon. 

(8) Loha . . 

Shewdi, Ashti, Kurla. 

(9) I.imbgaon 

Dogaon, Ardhapur, Malegaon. 

(10) Kundalwadi . . 

Balkoni, Sagroli, Jarikot. 


The Primary Health Centres are in charge of medical officers 
and sub-centres are headed by midwives. The medical officers, 
besides, their routine duties, are required to conduct supervision 
of sub-centres. The midwives are responsible for maternity and 
health services, milk feeding schemes and ante-natal clinics. 
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Environmental sanitation, and the control of communicable 
diseases, is the primary responsibility of the health inspectors 
attached to the Primary Heal f h Centres. Family planning centres 
and leprosy centres are attached to most of the Primary Health 
Centres. Each centre is provided with two beds and nearly 
30 to 100 patients attend the clinic daily. The centres provide 
amenities for maternity and child welfare, family planning, 
environmental sanitation services to the people, etc. 

The programme is phased over various stages, viz., (1) Sex- 
education, (2) Spacing of the children, and (3) Treatment of 
sterility. There are three family planning centres located at 
Deglur, Islampur arid Umri. The family planning organisation 
has mobile vasectomy unit with a medical officer as. its head. 
The activities of the organisation are carried out by the distribu¬ 
tion of contraceptives. In 1963-64, 1,092 vasectomy operations 
were performed. 

Tt is reported that 40,000 people are suffering from this, disease 
in Marathwada region. The anti-leprosy measures are carried 
out through 8 SET units and 1 L.C. unit. All these centres cover 
a population of about 450,000 people. The following' statement 
shows the population and villages covered by these centres: — 




No. of 


Location 

Population 

villages 



served 

covered 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



(1) L. C. fUnit, Kinwar .. 

50,000 

24 

(2) SET* Unit, Nanded .. 

50,000 

39 

(3) SET. Unit, Hudgaon 

50,000 

32 

(4) SET. Unit, Kandhar 

50,000 

17 

(5) SET. Unit, Loha . 

50,000 

22 

(6) SET. Unit, Naigaon 

50,000 

23 

(7) SET, Unit, Narkhel . . ' 

50,000 


(8) SET. Unit, Umri 

50,000 

29 

(9) SET. L'nit, Kundalwadi 

50,000 

29 

Total 

.. 4,50,000 

215 


fLeprosy control. * Survey, Education and Treatment. 


National Malaria Eradication Scheme .—The programme was 
started in 1958 and the entire area of the district is covered 

under this scheme. The Malaria Officer who is in charge of the 

programme is assisted by an Assistant Officer and Malaria 
Inspectors. One of the main activities undertaken is indoor 

D.D.T. spraying throughout the district twice in a year. More¬ 

over, villages are surveyed and child and infant blood smears 
and blood smears from fever cases and passive cases are collect¬ 
ed and examined from time to time. Due to the successful 
implementation of the scheme the malaria indices have shown 
a considerable fall. The spleen rate dropped from 2.15 per cent 
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to zero per cent in 1961. Hence from 1962 D.D.T. spraying was 
discontinued. The following statement shows the progress of the 
scheme from 1961 to 1964: — 




Number of 

Chloroquine 

Blood 

Malaria 


Year 

cases 

distributed 

slides 

positive 



detected 


collected 

cases 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1961 


58,643 

1,58,676 

63,251 

10 

1962 


71,770 

2,54,695 

72,654 

3 

1963 


1,21,138 


1,20,615 

6 

1964 


.. 1,31,107 

4,26,500 

1,86,098 

323 


The staff includes 98 surveillance workers, 24 Survey Inspec¬ 
tors, Malaria Supervisors and a Malaria Officer. The unit has 
engaged five technicians for the examination of blood slides. 


The Medical Organisation is essentially a hospital organisa¬ 
tion intended to give medical relief to general population. 
There are two hospitals, one General hospital and the other 
Ayurvedic hospital. Besides these, there arc 13 Allopathic dis¬ 
pensaries, 6 Unani and 7 Ayurvedic dispensaries in the district' 
which are under the control of Zilla Parishad. In addition, 
there are 32 milk feeding centres and five maternity wards in 
the district. 

The Civil Surgeon, General Hospital, Nandcd, is the adminis¬ 
trative head of the Medical Organisation in the district. He is 
under the control and supervision of Surgeon General, Govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra. He is the inspecting authority of all 
tahsil dispensaries. He keeps himself informed about the 
medical matters in the district that may be required by' the 
Government from time to time. 

The General Hospital, Nanded, has provision for 113 beds. 
The maternity ward and isolation wards are attached to the 
hospital. There is a separate unit for T.B. patients which is 
under the control of a Civil Surgeon. The following statement 
shows the number of out-patients, in-patients and their daily 
averages since 1960: — 



Year 

Out-patients 

Daily 

average 

In-patients 

Daily 

average 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1960 


.. 2,91,570 

796 

39,607 

107 

1961 


.. 2,86,284 

954 

40,529 

111 

1962 


.. 2,93,344 

977 

41,524 

113 

1963 

. . 

.. 1,80,764 

602 

43,730 

119 
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There are 13 allopathic dispensaries located at Nanded, CHAPTER 16. 
Kandhar, Mukhed, Mukramabad, Barad, Hadgaon, Bhokar, Me jJT^" - and 
Himayatnagar, Kinwat, Mandvi, Dharmabad, Umri and Biloli. Public Health 
Each dispensary is in charge of a medical officer. The maternity Service*, 

wards are attached to some of the dispensaries. The following Medical 

statement shows the. number of out-patients and in-patients in 1962 Services. 
and 1963:— Dispensaries. 

Year In-patients Out-patients 


There are 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1962 .. 

> • , . 

8,668 

8,71,968 

1963 .. 


11,420 

9,44,520 

seven 

Ayurvedic 

dispensaries located 


(1) Loha, 


\ / - ' \ / 

and (7) Jamb. 


There are six Unani dispensaries located at (1) Ardhapur, 
(2) Mudkhed, (3) Naigaon, (4) Kini, (5) Osman-nagar and 
(6) Batmogra. Each is in charge of a Tabib. 


The following statement shows the number of in-patients and 
out-patients treated in Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries: — 


Year 

0 ) 


1962 

1963 


Patients 

( 2 ) 

2,04,122 

3,11,807 


Besides these, there are three S.M.P. centres at Ashtoor, Kuntoor 
and Kapsi. On an average 5,000 patients are treated in these 
centres annually. 


There are 100 village medical boxes in the district. The 
medicines required are supplied by the Government. Quite a 
large number of people take advantage of this facility. 


The General Hospital, Nanded, is managed by a committee 
with the Civil Surgeon as its Chairman, and 11 other members. 
The function of the committee is to help the management of 
the hospital by keeping them informed of the needs of the 
hospital from the point of view of public welfare. In addition 
to the hospital, the management committee runs a course for 
training of nurses. The following departments are attached to 
the General Hospital (1) Blood Bank, (2) Family Planning Centre 
and (3) Unit for the treatment of leprosy patients. 


A mobile medical unit has been established for the welfare 
of tribal people. The medical unit is responsible for the control 
of all types of communicable diseases in the area and provides 
medical relief, maternity and other health services. The Medi¬ 
cal Officer in charge of the unit is, assisted by Assistant Health 
Officer, Sanitary Inspector, Health Visitor and others. The 
unit has its own vehicle. 


A-1360—34-A. 


General 
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CHAPTER 17—OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 

Labour Department 

All the offices dealing with labour matters fall within the 
administrative control of the Industries and Labour Department 
of the Government of Maharashtra. The Commissioner of Labour 
is the head of all such offices. The Commissioner of 
Labour has under him two Deputy Commissioners of Labour, 
one each at Bombay and Nagpur, Assistant Commissioners of 
Labour at Bombay, Nagpur, Aurangabad, Poona; Chief Inspec¬ 
tor of Factories, Bombay, with subordinate Inspectorates at 
different important centres of the State; Chief Inspector of 
Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, Bombay with subordinate 
Inspectorate and Chief Government Labour Officer, Bombay, with 
Government Labour Officers at each important centre. The 
Commissioner of Labour performs the statutory functions en¬ 
trusted to him under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 ; the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders.) Act, 1946, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 
the Working Journalists (Conditions of Services and Miscella¬ 
neous Provisions) Act, 1955, and the Motor Transport Workers 
Act, 1961, which are Central Acts and the Industrial Relations 
Act, 1946, the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes 
Settlement Act, 1947, and the Bombay Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act, 1948, which are the State Acts. 

The Commissioner of Labour also supervises the enforcement 
of the Acts administratively, and supervises and co-ordinates the 
working qf all the offices under his. control. In addition, the 
office of the Commissioner of Labour has to compile and pub¬ 
lish the Consumer Price Index Numbers for working class for 
Bombay, Sholapur, Jalgaon, Nagpur, Aurangabad and Nanded, 
conduct socio-economic enquiries into the conditions of labour, 
compile and disseminate information on labour matters gene¬ 
rally and statistics regarding industrial disputes, agricultural wages, 
absenteeism, cotton mill production, trade unions, etc., particularly 
and publish two monthlies, viz., (i) The Labour Gazette and 
(ii) The Industrial Court Reporter. He has also to supervise 
the working of the Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948, 
wherever it is administered by local authorities and provide 
personal management advisory service. 
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The Deputy Commissioner of Labour at Nagpur has been 
declared regional head for all the offices under Commissioner of 
Labour in the Vidarbha and Marathwada (including Nanded) 
regions. Nanded district is, however, under the direct adminis¬ 
tration of the Assistant Commissioner of Labour at Aurangabad. 
As such, the conciliation work in disputes arising in Nanded 
district (in other than those industries falling within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Central Government) is dealt with by the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner of Labour, Aurangabad, who has been notified as 
Conciliation Officer under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, for 
inter alia the Nanded district. 

One of the Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay has 
been notified as the Registrar of Trade Unions for the State of 
Maharashtra under section 3 of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926, in addition to his duties as. the Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour, Bombay. He is assisted in his work by the Assistant 
Commissioner of Labour, Aurangabad, who has. been notified as 
the Deputy Registrar, as far as Marathwada Region is concern¬ 
ed. The work in connection with the administration of ihe Act 
includes the registration of Trade Unions under the Act, regis¬ 
tration of amendments to the constitutions of the Unions and 
preparation of the Annual Report on the working of the Act in 
the State based on the information contained in the annual 
returns submitted by the registered trade , unions under sec¬ 
tion 28 of the Act. There are nine unions in the district, 
registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

A Government Labour Officer stationed at Nanded looks 
after the labour matters in the district. The enforcement of the 
provisions of the Minimum Wages Act in Nanded district is 
also looked after by the Government Labour Officer, Nanded, in 
respect of all the scheduled employments. 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948, has- been 
made applicable to Nanded, Umri and Dharmabad. At Nanded 
the Act is administered by the Municipality, while at the other 
places it is administered by the Government. 

The Employees State Insurance Act, 1948, and the Employees 
Provident Fund Act, 1952, are applicable to Nanded district, 
But the benefit provisions (Chapter IV and V) of the former Act 
have not yet been made applicable to the district. 

Nanded is one of the centres for which the Consumers’ Price 
Index Number is complied. The year from August, 1943 to 
July, 1944 is taken as the base year for the compilation of the 
index number. 

The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, is applicable to Aurangabad 
division. The jurisdiction of four Industrial Tribunals and two 
presiding officers of the Labour Courts who are appointed under 
the said Act in Bombay extends over the entire; district. 
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Under the Industrial Disputes Act the Industrial Tribunals 
have no appellate jurisdiction and the disputes, are referred to 
the Industrial Tribunals, by the Government, under sections 
10 (1), 10 (2), and 12 (5) of the Industrial) Disputes Act, 1947, 
Certain disputes under the Industrial Disputes Act, falling 
under schedule I, are referred to the Labour Courts appointed 
under the Act. They have also to deal with questions of com¬ 
putation of benelits to parties awarded by Tribunals. Other 
disputes falling under schedule III are referred to the Industrial 
Tribunals. 
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The factory department is under the administrative control of Factory 
the Commissioner of Labour, but the Chief Inspector of Department. 
Factories has complete control on the technical side of the work 
of the department all over the State. Nanded, along with four 
other districts of Maharashtra region, falls under the jurisdiction 
of the Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories, Nagpur, who is also 
an administrative head for the region. The department is. main¬ 
ly responsible for the administration of the Factories Act, 1948. 

Besides the Factories Act, the factory department has also to 
administer, the Payment of Wages Act, 1936; the Cotton 
Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 1925 ; the F.mployment ol 
Children Act, 1938 ; the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929; 
and the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

The factory department has one regional office at Aurangabad 
for all the five districts of Marathwada region. This office is 
headed by a Junior Inspector of Factories. 

The main function of the Inspector is to ensure that the provi-. 
sions of the Factories Act arc observed by the managements of 
the factories to which the Act is applicable. 

The Collector of the district is also an Additional Inspector of 
Factories in the district. The Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour, Aurangabad, and other Labour Officers of that region 
are Inspectors under the Payment of Wages Act and other above 
mentioned Acts. The Inspector has povvers to prosecute, con¬ 
duct arid defend before the courts cases under Factories Act 
after taking the necessary permission from the Chief Inspector 
of Factories, Bombay 

Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act Workman*! 
(VIII of 4923), the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation;. Compensation 
Bombay, has been given exclusive jurisdiction over Bombay and. Act- 
Bombay Suburban district. The Commissioner has also exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction 1o try all cases relating to the Western, Central 
and Southern Railways and the hydro-electric companies- under 
the management of Messers Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies Ltd., 
arising in the State irrespective of the district in which thev 
occur. The Commissioner has also general jurisdiction over th£ 
whole State, 
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The Civil Judge, Senior Division, Nanded, is an ex-officio 
Commissioner within his jurisdiction. 

The principal reason for giving the Commissioner for Work¬ 
men’s Compensation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the State is to 
enable him to settle the cases with insurance companies and 
other firms which have their head offices in Bombay city. But 
as this arrangement necessarily entails, a certain amount of 
overlapping, the Government have issued instructions under 
section 20 (2) of the Act for the distribution of work between 
the Commissioner and the ex-officio Commissioners. Under 
these instructions, the Commissioner at Bombay is authorised— 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation 
under sub-sections (1) and (2) of section 8 ; 

(i b ) to issue notice to and to receive applications from 
dependants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 

i(c) to receive agreements for registration under section 28, 
wherever the accident may take place. 

Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commis¬ 
sioner concerned. Application for orders to deposit compensa¬ 
tion, when no deposit under section 8 (1) has been received and 
other applications provided for in section 22 of the Act are to be 
made to the ex-officio Commissioner within whose jurisdiction 
the accident occurs.. Notices to employers under section 10-A 
requiring statements regarding fatal accidents in the district are 
issued by the ex-officio Commissioners and reports of fatal acci¬ 
dents made under section 10-B are also received by them. After 
notice has been issued by the ex-officio Commissioner under 
section 10-A the employer deposits the money with the Com¬ 
missioner at Bombay and the latter notifies the receipt of the 
deposit to the ex-officio Commissioner concerned. Applications 
for review or commutation of half-monthly payments have to 
be made to the Commissioner who passed the original orders. 

In Nanded district the Civil Judges have been appointed as 
authorities for the areas within their respective jurisdictions. 

The Civil Judges who have been appointed authorities under 
the Payment of Wages Act have been appointed authorities 
under the Minimum Wages Act, to hear and decide claims aris- 
ing out of the payment of less than the minimum rates of wages 
to employees employed or paid in their respective jurisdiction. 

The department is under the administrative control of the 
Commissioner of. Labour, Bombay, but the Chief Inspector of 
Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, who is the head of the 
office, has full control over the technical side of the work of the 
department as he is responsible for the smooth working and 
administration of the Indian Boilers Act, 1960, and the Indian 
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Boiler Regulations, 1950. The work carried out by the depart¬ 
ment mainly comprises the registration and inspection of steam 
boilers, economisers and steam pipes including mountings and 
other fittings. The registration and inspection work of steam 
boilers in the district is carried out by the Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances with headquarters at Sholapur. 

Administration of Managed Estates 

The only legislation that governs the administration of the 
estates of the minors, lunatics and persons incapable of manag¬ 
ing their own property in Nanded district is the Hyderabad 
Court of Wards Act (No. XII of 1930 F.). The Government 
administers the estates of the minors and lunatics to secure 
proper care and management of the estates concerned. In the 
case of persons incapable of managing their own property, 
assumption of superintendence of the estate is undertaken only 
when the estate is encumbered with debt or is mismanaged or 
there is no one capable of taking proper care of it and the 
Government is of the opinion that it is expedient in the public 
interest to preserve the property of the person for the benefit of 
his family and the property is of such value that economical 
management by the Government agency is practicable. 

The disqualifications for taking an estate under the superin¬ 
tendence of Court of Wards are detailed in section 7 of the 
Hyderabad Court of Wards Act. Pension holders are not dis¬ 
qualified for management under the Act. The Collector of the 
district is the Court of Wards within his jurisdiction. 

There is only one estate under the supervision of the Collector, 
Nanded, as the Court of Wards. The whole estate is leased out 
on eksala Uioni basis and the income accrued therefrom is 
deposited in treasury in the personal account of the Court of 
Wards, Nanded. The heirs of the estate are paid. Rs. 439.25 
per month as guzura. Festival and clothing allowance is also 
paid once a year. 

The Guardian and Wards Act (VIII of 1890) which is a 
Central Act has not yet been made applicable to the district. 

Prohibition and Excise Department 

The Government adopted the policy of prohibition with the 
object of improving the material standard of the common man 
and the creation of peaceful living conditions in the society. 
Prohibition was introduced in the then Bombay State from 
April 1, 1950. It was extei 
merged district of Nanded 
1956. 

The Director of Prohibition and Excise is the head of the 
Prohibition and Excise Department of the State and is responsi¬ 
ble for the administration of the Excise and Prohibition Laws 
in the State. His office forms a central organisation for direct¬ 
ing the proper implementation of the policy of the department. 


ded from April 1, 1959 to the newly 
after the Reorganisation of States in 
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The Prohibition and Excise Department administers the 
Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. the Bombay Opium Smoking 
Act, 1936, the Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959, the Medicinal 
and Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) Act, 1955, the Spirituous 
Preparations (Inter-State Trade and Commerce) Control Act, 
1955 and the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 and the rules there¬ 
under. 

The Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949, prohibits the production, 
manufacture, possession, exportation, importation, transporta¬ 
tion, purchase, sale, consumption and use of all intoxicants. 
However, these operations, are lawful if they arc permitted by 
any rules, regulations or orders. The Act also regulates the 
possession sale, etc. of flowers and molasses. 

The Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936, prohibits smoking 
of opium. 

The Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959, regulates the possesr 
sion and sale of certain drugs which are used in a manner inju¬ 
rious to health and which are specified by Government in the 
Maharashtra Government Gazette as ‘notified drugs’. 

The Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) Act, 
1955, provides for the levy and collection of duties of excise on 
medicinal and toillet preparations containing alcohol, opium, 
Indian hemp or other narcotic drugs or narcotics. 

The Spirituous Preparations (Inter-State Trade and Commerce) 
Control Act, 1955, makes provision for imposition in the public 
interest of certain restrictions on inter-State trade and com¬ 
merce in spirituous medicinal and other preparations and/or 
matters connected therewith. 

The Dangerous. Drugs Act, 1930, prohibits the manufacture, 
exportation, importation, sale, possession and transportation oi 
manufactured drugs like cocaine, morphine, heroin, pethidine, 
etc., except in accordance with the rules made in that behalf. 

The enforcement of prohibition by way of detection, investi¬ 
gation, etc., of offences under the above Acts is entrused to the 
Police. Besides administration of the Acts mentioned above, the 
Prohibition and Excise department attends to the work of 
prohibition, propaganda and education. Social workers of 
repute appointed at the divisional level as Divisional Honorary 
Prohibition Organisers attend to the work of prohibition propa¬ 
ganda by addressing meetings and impressing upon the masses 
the evil effects of intoxicants. They also work for enlisting the 
co-operation of social workers and institutions for prohibition 
propaganda. At the district level Prohibition Propaganda 
Officers carry on intensive prohibition propaganda. 

The control in all excise matters is vested in the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise. He is also responsible for the general 
supervision over the prohibition propaganda work carried on ; by 
the department. The Collectors have certain functions undet 
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the aforesaid Acts such as issue of licences and permits, and 
they arc in respect of such functions, subordinate to the Director 
of Prohibition and Excise. 

For Nanded district, there is a District Inspector of Prohibi¬ 
tion and Excise with headquarters at Nanded. He assists the 
Collector of Nanded in all excise and prohibition matters. 
Under the District Inspector, there is one Sub-Inspector of 
Prohibition and Excise for executive work. The Sub-Inspector 
of Prohibition and Excise has also been vested with certain 
powers under the Prohibition Act, the Dangerous Drugs Act and 
the Bombay Opium Smoking Act. Prohibition Propaganda 
Officer at Nanded carries out prohibition propaganda through¬ 
out the district under the guidance of the District Inspector of 
Prohibition and Excise, Nanded and the Divisionali Honorary 
Prohibition Organiser, Aurangabad. 

The main functions of this department are confined to licens¬ 
ing, inspection of licences and the enforcement of various con¬ 
trols enacted under the Acts referred to above, particularly 
under the Bombay Prohibition Act. The officers of the depart¬ 
ment have also to undertake propaganda work on total prohibi¬ 
tion and on the various advantages derived therefrom amongst 
the people in the State and to supervise and organise recreation 
centres in their charges and to co-operate with the Police 
Department in their duties of prevention and detection of! prohi¬ 
bition offences. The Excise Department is responsible for the 
supervision of bonded manufactories, warehouses, neera centres 
and management of Government liquor and drugs sales depots 
and inspection of various excise licences. They are also requir¬ 
ed to associate themselves in increasing degree with the. amelio¬ 
rative measures and social side of the prohibition campaign, 
and to tighten loopholes wherever such loopholes exist. Though;' 
Officers of the Prohibition and Excise Department of and above 
the rank of Sub-Inspector have . been vested with powers to 
investigate offences, these officers generally pass on the informa¬ 
tion of the commission of offences- and hand over the cases, if' 
any detected., by them to the Police for investigationi- The 
Home Guards Organisation also assists the Police' In this work. 
Under section 134 of the Prohibition Act, village officers, 
village servants useful to Government and officers and servants 
of local authorities are bound to give information to the Police 
of any breaches of the provisions of the Act which may come to 
their knowledge and also to prevent the commission of breaches 
of the provisions of the Act about which they may have know¬ 
ledge. Under section 133, officers and servants of local authori¬ 
ties are also hound to assist any Police Officer or person autho¬ 
rised to carry out provisions of the Act. Under section 135, 
occupiers of lands and buildings, landlords of estates, owners of 
vehicles, etc., are bound to give ‘notice of any illicit tapping of 
trees or manufacture of liquor or intoxicating-drugs to a Magis¬ 
trate, ^ Prohibition Officer or a Police Officer as soon as it comes 
to their notice. 
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All Revenue Officers of and above the rank of the Mamlatdar 
or the Mahalkari, all Magistrates and all officers of the Depart¬ 
ment of Prohibition and Excise of and above the rank of Sub- 
Inspector have been authorised under section 123 °f the Prohibi¬ 
tion Act within the limits of their respective jurisdictions, to 
arrest without a warrant any person whom they have reason to 
believe to be guilty of an offence under the Act, and to seize and 
detain any article of contraband. The officer so authorised, 
when arrests any person or seizes and detains any articles, has 
to send such person or articles without unnecessary delay to the 
officer in charge of the nearest police station. 

Various permits are granted for possession, use, etc., of 
foreign liquor. They are: — 

(1) Emergency Permit. —An Emergency Permit is granted for 
the use or consumption of brandy, rum or champagne to any 
person for his own use or consumption or to any head of house¬ 
hold for the use of his household for medicinal use on emergent 
occasions. A permit is not granted to more than one member 
of a household at any one time or to a minor. The term ‘ house¬ 
hold’ is defined as a group of persons residing and messing 
jointly as the members of one domestic unit. 

(2) Health Permit.—A Health Permit is granted for the use or 
consumption of foreign liquor for a quantity up to the maximum 
of two units a month to any person who requires such liquor 
for the preservation or maintenance of his health. 

(3) Temporary Resident's Permit. —A Temporary Resident’s 
Permit is issued to persons born and brought up or domiciled in 
a country outside India, where liquor is usually consumed. 

(4) Visitor’s Permit. —Any person visiting the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra for a period of not more than a week and desiring to 
possess, use and consume foreign liquor is granted this permit. 

(5) Special Permit for Privileged Personages. —This permit is 
granted to consular officers and the members of the staff appoint¬ 
ed by or serving under them, provided that such members are 
nationals of a Foreign State. It is also granted to the consorts 
and relatives of the above persons. 

(6) Interim Permit. —Any person who is. eligible for a Tem¬ 
porary Resident’s Permit, Health Permit or Special Permit for 
Privileged Personages and desires to possess, use or consume 
foreign liquor pending grant of any of the regular permits men¬ 
tioned above is granted an Interim Permit. 

(7) Tourist’s Permit. —A foreign tourist holding a tourist’s 
introduction card or a tourist visa visiting the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra is granted free, a Tourist’s Permit for a period of his 
stay in the State but for a period not exceeding one month. 
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The possession and use of denatured spirit is prohibited, 
except under a permit or a licence. A permit for possession and 
use of denatured spirit for domestic purpose is granted for a 
quantity not exceeding one quart bottle per month. 

Provided that the officer granting the permit may for any 
special reasons grant the permit for any quantity not exceeding 
three quart .bottles per month. 

Provided further that with the previous sanction of the 
Collector a permit may be granted for a quantity exceeding 
three quart bottles per month. 

The possession and use of denatured spirit for medicinal, 
scientific and educational purposes and for purposes of art, 
industry or profession is regulated by the system of licences 
prescribed in this behalf. Methylated industrial denatured 
spirit required for use in any industry etc., is allowed to be 
possessed on licences issued under the Bombay Denatured Spirit 
Rules, 1959. 

Authorisations for use of country liquor and wine for sacra¬ 
mental purposes onlv are. granted to priests of certain com¬ 
munities viz., the Parsees, the Jews and the Christians. The 
possession, use etc., of country liquor except for sacramental 
purposes is completely prohibited. 

A permit, for personal consumption of opium, ganja and 
bhang is granted only on production of a medical certificate 
from the Medical Board constituted by the Government or a 
Medical Officer appointed for the purpose. 

Neera sale licence as well as licences for manufacturing gur 
from neera are granted only to the co-operative societies orga¬ 
nised by constructive social workers, other similarly organised 
institutions such as the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, ashrams, orga¬ 
nisations in charge of intensive area schemes and sarvodaya 
centres, etc., on the recommendations of the Khadi and Village 
Industries Board for the State of Maharashtra. No neera 
licences are granted to individuals. 

In order to provide facilities for recreation and counter 
attraction for the purpose of weaning the addicts from the 
drink and drug habit “Sanskar Kendras” or Cultural Centres are 
established in labour areas or areas known for prohibition 
offences and they are run either departmentally or by the efforts 
of the local social workers or social institutions interested in 
prohibition work. An the Sanskar Kendras newspapers, maga¬ 
zines and facilities for indoor and outdoor games are provided 
for and programmes like bhajans, kirtans, music, folk songs>, 
dramas etc. in which the people of the locality are interested 
are arranged. Government grants subsidy to the Sanskar Kendras 
run by social workers and institutions. In Nanded district, 
there are two departmental Sanskar Kendras, one each at 
Nanded and at Deglur. 
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Irrespective of the fact that the income of the 
Prohibition Department has dwindled generally with the 
introduction of complete prohibition in the State, it has improv¬ 
ed the standard of Living of poorer sections of population. The 
latter now lead a happier and healthier life. The prohibition 
has brought about a keen metamorphosis in their basic ideas ol 
living particularly in its social facets. Recently, the Government 
have liberalised the prohibition policy in regard to granting of 
health permit. Every person above forty years of age is granted 
a licence on production of a certificate from any registered 
medical practitioner. A person below the age of forty has to 
obtain such a certificate from the Medical Board. 

Social Welfare Department 

The Directorate of Social Welfare, Maharashtra State, Poona, 
is divided into two wings, the backward class wing and thj 
correctional administration wing. 1 In this chapter the working 
of the backward class wing of the Social Welfare Department in 
Nanded district is described. 

The department is headed by the Director of Social Welfare 
with headquarters at Poona. The Deputy Director of Social 
Welfare (Correctional Wing) assists the Director in matters relat¬ 
ing to the correctional wing. The special officer belonging to the 
class I cadre of the State service looks after the work relating to 
education and social welfare of the physically handicapped. 
The Deputy Director looks after the work relating to planning, 
research and statistics pertaining to both the wings. These 
officers are assisted by three Assistant Directors, also belonging to 
the cadre of class I service of the State. 

The backward class wing of the Social Welfare Department aims 
at ameliorating the conditions of the backward classes so as to 
help them in attaining the same social status as is enjoyed by the 
so-called privileged section of the society. 

The divisional offices for each revenue division have been set 
up at Bombay, Aurangabad, Poona and Nagpur from June 1, 
1961, which are in charge of the Divisional Officers belonging to 
class I; service of the State. At the district level ihe department 
has district officers termed as the Social Welfare Officers belonging 
to the class II cadre of the State service. They execute the 
schemes implemented by the department and co-ordinate the 
work of backward class welfare in the district in respect of the 
schemes in that behalf implemented by the various departments 
of the State. Due to democratic decentralisation of the adminis¬ 
tration and the formation of the Zilla Parishads, the implemen¬ 
tation of the schemes in so far as' the backward class welfare is 
concerned is being done through the Narided Zilla Parisbad from 
May 1, 1962. The Social Welfare Department forms a part -of 
the General Administration ‘ Department of the Zilla Parishad 

1 The working of the correctional administration wing of the Social Welfare 
Department is given in Chapter !2. 
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and the Social Welfare Officer is responsible to the Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer of i he Xilla Parishad also. In respect of tribal welfare 
work in Vidarbha, seven Area Organisers who belong to class 11 
cadre of the State service, are in charge of certain zones. A 
Tribal Research Centre has been established at Poona during 
1961-62 with a view to undertaking research for studying the 
traits, characteristics, customs, traditions and culture of various 
tribal communities, carrying out surveys on socio-economic 
problems affecting the tribals either under its own banner or 
through other institutions such as the Gokhale Institute of Poli¬ 
tics and Economics. Poona, the Tata Institute of Social Services, 
Bombay, the Department of Sociology, University of Bombay, 
the Gokhale Education Society, Kosbad, etc., arranging 
training in tribal welfare, giving technical guidance and assistance 
to various Government departments and in implementing schemes 
for tribal welfare, etc. Accordingly, the Research Centre has 
been provided with one Chief Research Officer, two Research 
Officers, a few investigators along with the necessary ministerial 
staff. 

At the district level the Social Welfare Officer is assisted by a 
social service inspector, a social service organiser, five samaj 
sevaks and the necessary ministerial staff. The warden is in 
charge of the hostel at Kinwat for the boys belonging to the 
scheduled tribes. The department conducts 18 schools in the 
district for the benefit of those belonging to the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes where 23 teachers are employed. Of these 
schools, 16 are tribal schools located at Talaiguda, Kanakwadi, 
Jawarla, Budhwarperh, Amadi, Salaiguda, Nawargaon, Wazara, 
Kherda, Jartir, Thara, Ghotiinarkaguda, Hirapur, Tulsi Marka- 
guda, Bhilgaon and Patocla Markaguda all in Kinwat tahsil while 
2 which are intended for vimukta jatis are located at Chikala 
Tanda in Nanded tahsil and Hirabori Tanda in Kandhar tahsil. 
The handicraft centre at Budhwarpeth provides facilities for the 
training of carpentry given by the Handicraft Instructor. Two 
storekeepers are in charge of the co-operative societies organis¬ 
ed by the tribals. 

The department has constructed community halls at Nanded, 
Lahan and Mukhed in Nanded tahsil, Naigaon in Biloli tahsil. 
Bhaigaon in Deglur tahsil, Pethwadaj in Kandhar tahsil and 
Cheramba in Hadgaon tahsil during 1958-59 and 1962-63 at a 
total cost of Rs. 29,000. 

The classification of backward classes is made into three broad 
categories, viz., the scheduled castes or Harijans, the scheduled 
tribes or Adivasis and the other backward classes who neither 
belong to the scheduled castes nor to scheduled tribes but who 
socially, economically and educationally are as backward as those 
belonging to the other two categories. The communities falling 
under the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes are notified by 
the Government of India for each of the States in the Indian 
Union, The communities, coming under the , other backward 
classes and which were recognised by the State as such were 
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different in the component units of the State. However, the 
basis 1 for the classification of other backward classes based on 
communities was abolished and now it is determined by the 
incomes. Those having an annual income of less than Rs. 1,800 
are included in the other backward classes and are given the only 
concession of free education at all the stages of education. 


The disabilities of the backward classes are three-fold: -—educa¬ 
tional, economic and social. The Government have, therefore, 
launched a three pronged drive with the object of eliminating 
the disabilities in the shortest possible time. 

The educational advancement is to be achieved by instituting a 
large number of scholarships, hostel facilities, and the establish' 
ment of the Sanskar Kendras and balwadis. 

The economic rehabilitation is sought to be done through the 
grant of cultivable waste lands, supply of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, seeds, etc., imparting training in various cottage industries 
and giving of financial assistance, housing of the backward classes, 
and taking such other measures. 

The social objective of removing the stigma of untouch ability 
in respect of scheduled castes and assimilation of scheduled tribes 
in the general population without destroying their hereditary 
traits is attempted to be achieved through legislation and propa¬ 
ganda. The Untouchability Offences Act, 1955, prohibits 
practice of observance of untouchability.* 

In the implementation of the measures for the amelioration of 
the backward classes, advice and co-operation is also' sought 
from eminent social workers and voluntary organisations through 
the State Board for Harijan Welfare and the State Tribes 
Advisory Council. 

Charity Commissioner. 

Prior to 1950, the religious and charitable trusts in tbe State 
were governed under the various Central and State enactments 
based on religion. In 1950, a composite legislation called the 
Bombay Public Trusts Act (XXIX of 1950) was passed, which 
can be made applicable to alk public trusts without distinction of 
religion. This act defines ‘Public Trust’ as “an express or con¬ 
structive trust for either a public religious or charitable purpose 
or both, and includes a temple, a math, a wahf, a dharmada or 
any religious or charitable endowment and a society formed either 
for a religious or charitable purpose or for both and registered 
under the Societies Registration Act (XXI of I860)”. 

The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any 
public trust or class of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or class 

1 Government Resolution, Labour and Social Welfare Department, No. OBC- 
1759-E, dated the 18th May 1959. 

* For details see Chapter 14 above. 
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of trusts. The Act was made applicable to the following classes 
of public trusts in the Old Bombay State from January 21, 1952 
and in the Marathwada and Vidarbha Regions from February 1, 
1961: — 

(1) Temples. 

(2) Maths. 

(3) Wakfs. 

(4) Public trusts other than (l), (2) and (3) above created or 
existing solely for the benefit of any community or communi¬ 
ties or any section or sections thereof. 

(5) Societies formed either for religious or charitable pur¬ 
poses or for both registered under the Societies Registration 
Act, 1860. 

(6) Dharmadas, i.e., any amounts which, according to the 
custom or usage of any business or trade or agreement between 
the parties relating to any transaction, are charged to any party 
to the transaction or collected under whatever name as being 
intended to be used for a charitable or religious purpose. 

(7) All other trusts, express or constructive, for either a pub¬ 
lic religious or a charitable purpose or for both. 

The Act has not. been made applicable to the charitable 
endowments vested in the Treasurer or Charitable Endowments 
under provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 1890). 

The Charity Commissioner, with headquarters at Bombay, has 
been appointed to administer the Act all over the Maharashtra 
State. An Assistant Charity Commissioner has been appointed 
for Aurangabad region which consists of the districts of Aurang¬ 
abad, Parbhani, Narided, Bhir and Osmanabad. The Assistant 
Charity Commissioner is directly responsible to the Charity 
Commissioner. 

The Act imposed a duty on the trustee of a public trust to 
which the Act has been applied to make an application for the 
registration of the trust within three months of the application 
of the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, 
which include (a) the approximate value of moveable and immo¬ 
veable property owned by the trust, (b) the gross average annual 
income of the trust property, and (c) the amount of average 
annual expenditure of the trust. No registration is, however, 
necessary in the case of dharmadas which are governed by special 
provisions of the Act in certain respects. Trusts registered under 
any of the previous Acts are deemed to be registered under this 
Act. 

The following statement furnishes statistics relating to the 
Public Trusts in Nanded district registered in the Public Trusts 
Registration Office, Aurangabad Region, Aurangabad, till 30th 

June 1963. 
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A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied depend- CHAPTER 17. 
ing on the value of the property of the public trust. The Public 0ther Soci>1 
Trusts Administration Fund, created under the Act, is made up Services 

of contributions at a rate of 2 per cent of the gross annual charitv 

income of each trust. Public trusts registered exclusively for Commissioner. 
the purpose of advancement and propagation of secular education Public Trusts, 
or medical relief and public trusts-having gross annual income of 
Rs. 1,000 or less are exempted from the payment of contribution. 

Deductions from the gross annual income for computing con¬ 
tribution are allowed in respect of amounts spent on the advance¬ 
ment and propagation of secular education, medical relief, dona¬ 
tions, grants received from Government or local authorities, 
interest on depreciation or sinking fund, taxes to be paid to 
Government or local authority, etc. The contribution is levied 
on the net annual profits in the case of public trusts conducting 
a business or trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by a Chartered Accountant or per¬ 
sons authorised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant can 
audit accounts of any public trust , but the persons authorised 
under the Act are permitted to audit accounts only of public 
trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 3,000 or less. The 
auditor has to submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant 
Charity Commissioner of his region on a number of points such 
as whether accounts are maintained according to law, whether 
they are maintained regularly, whether an inventory has been 
maintained of the moveable property of the public trust, whether 
any property or funds of the trust have been applied on an 
object or purpose not authorised by the trust, whether the 
funds of the trust have been invested or immoveable property 
alienated contrary to the provisions of the Act and so on. 

, If on a consideration of the report of the auditor or . of a 
report, if any, made by an officer authorised under Section 37, 
the accounts and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or 
any other person concerned, the Deputy or the Assistant Charity 
Commissioner is satisfied that the trustee or any other person 
has been guilty of gross negligence, breach of trust or mis¬ 
application or misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he has 
to report to the Charity Commissioner, who after due inejuiry, 
determines the loss, if any, caused to the trust and surcharges 
the amount on the person found responsible for it. No sale, 
mortgage, exchange or gift of any immoveable property and no 
lease for a period exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural 
land and three years, in the case of non-agricultura! land or 
building belonging to the public trust is valid without the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the Charity Commissioner. The trustee of a 
public trust is bound to invest the surplus funds of the trust in 
public securities or first mortgage of immoveable property on 
certain conditions. For making an investment in any other 
form, the permission of the Charity Commissioner must be 
obtained. 

A-1360—35-A. 
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CHAPTER 17. If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, 
" ^ there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, or 

Services. ln dae case H ‘ a public trust, other than a trust for religious 
Charity purpose if it is not in the public interest expedient, practicable, 
Commissioner, desirable, necessary or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, 
Public Trusts, the original intent on of the author of the public trust or the 
objett for which the public trust was created, an application can 
be made to the District Court or City Civil Court, Bomhay, as 
the case may be, for application cypres of the property, or 
income of the public trust or any of its portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that 
a. particular property is the property of a public trust, or a 
direction is required to recover the possession of such property 
or a direction is required for the administration of any public 
trust, two or more persons., having an interest in the trust or the 
Charity Commissioner, can file a suit in the District Cour.t or 
City Civil Court, Bomhay, as the case may be, to 1 obtain reliefs 
mentioned in the Act. If the Charity Commissioner refuses 
consent, an appeal lies to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal consti¬ 
tuted under the Bomhay Revenue Tribunal Act (XII of 1939). 
The Charity Commissioner can also file such a suit on his own 
motion. 

The Charity Commissioner may with his consent be appoint¬ 
ed as a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of a 
ti ust, provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. The 
Court is, however, not empowered to appoint the Charity Com¬ 
missioner as a trustee of a religious public trust. In case the 
Charity Commissioner is appointed as a trustee, he may levy 
administrative charges on these trusts as prescribed in the rules 
framed under the Act. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regard- 
ing the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts registered 
under the previous Acts, in consequence of the act or conduct of 
a. trustee or any other person, have to be conducted with the 
aid of assessors not less than three and not more than five in 
number. The. assessors have to be selected, as far as possible, 
from the religious denomination of the public trust to which 
the inquiry relates. The presence of assessors can, however, be 
dispensed with in inquiries where there is no contest. A list of 
assessors has to be prepared and published in the Official 
Gazette every three years. Districtwise lists of assessors have 
already been prepared and published in the Maharashtra 
Government Gazette. 

The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have 
always been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the 
State of Maharashtra, appointed under the provisions of the 
Charitable Endowments Act, 1890. In the case of religious and 
charitable institutions and endowments which vest in or the 

A-1360—35-B. 
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management of which vests in the State Government, they 
are to be transferred and vested in the Committees of Manage¬ 
ment to be appointed by the State Government for each district 
and the Endowment within the meaning and for the purposes of 
the Act. The Charity Commissioner is invested with power to 
inquire into the duties of these Committees to be performed and 
to direct expenses in respect thereof to be paid from the funds 
belonging to the Endowments. 

Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are punish¬ 
able with maximum fine ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 
depending on the nature of contravention. The Charity Com¬ 
missioner is the sole authority for instituting prosecutions in the 
case of such contraventions. 
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CHAPTER 18-PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL 
SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 

The voluntary Social Service Organisations play a major chapter 18. 
role in the development of the community life and also help to •—— 
increase the social solidarity of the State. These organisations Public Life 
are run by the people and for the people. The voluntary social social Service 
service is an activity of a self-governing body of people work- Organisations, 
ing together for the betterment of the society and the com- Introduction. 
munity life an a whole. As a result, the voluntary social service 
organisations have become the sheet-anchor of the present 
society. In the present era of freedom and equality the Slates 
are speedily marching towards the concept of a Welfare State. 

These circumstances have paved way for the voluntary organi¬ 
sations to play their significant role. 

Formerly, the States were entrusted with the administration 
in a restricted sense. Most of their energy was exhausted in the 
collection of revenue as well as in the maintenance of law and 
order through the administrative control of the society. But 
the recent economic developments have extended the scope of 
State activities in relation to the individual. The time has now 
come for the State to become a guardian of the individual and 
with the help of voluntary social service organisations, satiate 
the growing demands of him. 

The needs of the individual are increasing fast and are keep¬ 
ing pace with the modern development in various fields. Day 
by day the individual is relying more upon the State. The 
State has to step-in to solve various problems covering the life 
of the individual. The activities of the State have thus extend¬ 
ed far beyond its own capacities. Though it is desirable to 
have State attendance at every walk of life of the individual, it 
has become impossible for the State, owing to the burden of 
administration, to fulfil its responsibilities. 

Where the State is unable to look into the demands of the 
individual, the voluntary social service organisations step in. 

Such organisations are getting enormous scope in these days of 
busy life. It is. therefore, essential to have social organisations 
of the people vested in common interest. 
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Whereas the activities of the State involve some dement of 
compulsion, in case of voluntary institutions as they are volun¬ 
tary in nature they offer easy scope for an individual to develop. 
It is one of the reasons why individual feels more familiar and 
homely as a memher of these institutions. These institutions 
work hand-in-hand with the Government and their nature is 
complementary to it. They have proved very helpful and co¬ 
operative and not competitive with the State in the field. With 
the co-operation of the State many problems are solved which 
have acted as obstacles in the way of progress. Many a time 
these organisations act as agencies of the State whereas -some¬ 
times they discharge the duties of the State. 

As voluntary social organisations are formed by the people 
they can grasp the needs of the people in the area and offer 
proper solutions to the problems faced by them. Such institu¬ 
tions can afford to make experiments. The voluntary actions 
involved on the part of individual in the institution are always 
flexible and progressive and that is one of the reasons for the 
pioneering work done by these organisations in Nanded district. 
The voluntary social service organisations are also useful, act as 
they do as a preventive measure against the mal-adjustment in 
the society. 

In Nanded district there are many organisations working in 
various fields, such as Education, Health, Art and Recreation. 

The voluntary social service organisation?', though are helped 
by the Government, have got a complaint of inadequate finance. 
Many times they have to rely on their own funds and donations 
collected by them from the public. 

If not of foremost importance, at least of prime importance, 
is the fourth estate as it is popularly called,, viz,, newspapers. It 
educates public opinion and enriches public life. 

Though the activities of voluntary social service organisations 
help in creating a healthy social atmosphere, the press is the 
powerful weapon in revealing public opinion. In fact, the press 
takes leading initiative in creating political consciousness and 
expresses freely and sympathetically the grievances of the 
common man. 

A list of newspapers published from the Nanded district is 
given below: — 

Godateer Samachar, Nanded. 

Prajawani, Nanded. 

Pratod, Nanded. 

Pratibha, Nanded. 

Ekjul, Nanded. 

Vishmart, Nanded. 

Sher, Nanded. 

In what follows is a brief description of the voluntary social 
service organisations working in various fields in the district. 
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The Abhinav Chitrashala, Nanded, was founded on 1st July 
1955, with the object of creating an aptitude and appreciation 
for Art among the people by imparting them training in Art. 

In 1964-65 the Chitrashala had 10 members. 

The institut on prepares students for higher Art, Drawing and 
Painting, Drawing Grade and Children's Art examinations. 
Besides, it conducts four examinations, viz., Arambh, Bodh, 
Anand and Visharad. These examinations are held at different 
centres throughout the State and outside as well. In all 132 
centres have been opened in the State and outside and so far 
nearly 25,000 students have appeared for the examinations 
conducted by the institution. 

Every year the institution holds an Art’s exhibition in Marath- 
wada when many experts in the field are invited. It also 
publishes an annual known as Darpan. 

The Chitrashala owns property worth Rs. 5,000. In the year 
1964-65 the expenditure of the Chitrashala amounted to 
Rs. 15,000 while its incomes including fees and donations amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 12,000. 

The Adat Vyapari Education Society was established in 
August, 1962, with the object of imparting education in Arts, 
Science, Technology and Industry. 

The society proposes to construct a new building to house a 
college. It runs a hostel for scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. 

The society had a membership of 14 in 1964-65. The society 
owns property worth Rs. 75,000. The annual income of the 
society was Rs. 37,000 in 1964-65 whereas the expenditure 
amounted Rs. 52,000 in the same year. 

The Adivasi Seva Sangh was established in 1962 at Kinwat 
with the object of helping Adivasi people in their socio-economic 
development. 

The Sangh runs a hostel for students at Kinwat. The mem¬ 
bership of the Sangh consists of ordinary members and life 
members. The members elect a president as well as vice- 
president. The day-to-day administration of the Sangh is 
looked after by the executive council composed of the president 
and the vice-president. 

The income and the expenditure of the Sangh amounted 
Rs. 7,089.57 in 1964. It receives grant-in-aid from the Govern¬ 
ment, 

The Banjara Hostel was established at Nanded with the inten¬ 
tion of creating studious habits in students and making them 
good citizens. 
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It had a membership of 9 in 1964-65. The Institution posses¬ 
ses property worth Rs. 1,676.50. The yearly income of the 
institution amounted to Rs. 11,971.85 while its annual expendi¬ 
ture came to about Rs. 13,912.15 in 1963-64. lbe institution 
receives an yearly grant from the Government worth Rs. 11,971,85. 

The District Probation and After-Care Association was esta¬ 
blished in January 1960 with the object of maintaining a 
Remand Home in Nanded district for destitute ch.ldren in the 
custody of the court. It supervises boys and girls in the district 
who have been released on licence from various certified schools. 
The institution also carries out the probation work especially 
among juveniles under the Bombay Children Act. 

The Collector of Nanded is the ex-officio president of the 
association. The association has following categories of mem¬ 
bers, viz., Patrons, Life-members, Corporate and Ordinary mem¬ 
bers. 

The association has a managing committee which consists of 
20 members and it looks after the day-to-day administration of 
the association. 

The delinquent and destitute children below 16 years of age 
are admitted by the association. The number of such entrants 
in 1963-64 was 187. Besides primary education, the wards are 
instructed in tailoring and carpentry. The association has no 
building of its own but is housed in rented premises. 

The State Government bears 50 per cent of the total expendi¬ 
ture incurred by the association every year by extending 
grant-in-aid. 

The association owns property valued at Rs. 10,927.64. The 
annual expenditure of the association including rent for the 
premises amounted to Rs. 21,273.15 whereas its income amounted 
to Rs. 22,004 in 1963-64. 

The Gandhi Rashtriya Viclyalaya was established in 1946 at 
Nanded with the object of promoting educational activities in 
Nanded district. The Viclyalaya runs a high school as well as a 
primary school in Nanded. It also conducts a Hindi Vidyalaya 
at Wazirabad. 

The annual income collected through fees of the secondary 
school, Nanded, amounted to Rs. 49,204.00 whereas its expendi¬ 
ture came to about Rs. 42,591 in the year 1963-64. 

The Gayan Vadan Vidyalaya, Nanded, was established on the 
9th December 1937, with the object of creating interest in music 
amongst people by conducting classes. 

The administration of the institution is looked after by its 
executive board, consisting of 9 members out of whom 7 are life 
members including a president, a vice-president and a secretary. 
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The inst'tution imparts training in the theory and practice of chapter 18. 
vocal and instrumental music on the lines of Gandharva Maha 
Vidyalaya. The Vidyalaya is a recognised centre for the exa¬ 
minations conducted by the Mandal. Since 1952, more than 
1,200 students have appeared for these examinations from the 
Vidyalaya. The institution had 100 pupils on its roll in 1964-65. 
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The institution has four branches in Marathwada at: 

(1) Majlegaon, (2) Parbhani, (3) Basmath and (4) Himayatnagar. 

The institution imparts free instructions to the blind and lame 
students as well as to the scheduled caste students. 

The institution, in addition to its monthly programmes, 
arranges programmes of classical music and bhajans. Besides, it 
takes active interest in staging musical dramas. 

The annual expenditure incurred by the institution in 1964-65 
amounted to As. 8,060.00 while its income amounted to 
Rs. 4,478.00. The institution receives an yearly grant of 
Rs. 1,120.00 from the Government. 

The Kalamandir was established in 1955 at Nanded. The 
Indian Conference of Social Workers and the then Collector of 
Nanded, Shri Kunjbiharilalji were mainly responsible for the 
creation of Kalamandir which has become a cultural centre of 
the Marathwada region. 

The Kalamandir has one executive committee which arranges 
for various cultural programmes. It has fifteen members who 
form themselves into four sub-committees, meant for Drama, 

Music, Literature and Art. 

The Kalamandir theatre is made available to the public foi 
staging cultural programmes. 

The two renowned institutions, the Natya Sangh and the 
Gayan Vadan Vidyalaya work in association with the Kala¬ 
mandir. The Gayan Vadan Vidyalaya conducts music classes 
at the Kalamandir hall. The Kalamandir has a department of 
historical studies which encourages historical research. The 
institution also maintains a library. 

The Kalyan 5fojana Samiti, Deglur, was established in 1959 Kalyan Yojana 
and is especially meant for women and children. The Samiti Degi - ur ’ 

acts as an agency of the Maharashtra State Social Welfare 
board. The membership of the Samiti was 13 in 1964-65. 

The Samiti has so far conducted four camps for women in 
rural areas. It also takes active interest in adult education. 

The annual income and expenditure of the Samiti on an 
average amounts to Rs. 39,190.50. 

The Mahila Mandal was established at Vazirabad with the 
object of attaining social and educational progress of women, 
and training them in various arts and crafts to enable them to 
earn a living. 
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In 1962-63 the Mandal had a membership of seventy-five. The 
activities of the Mandal are manifold and are steadily expand¬ 
ing. The Mandal conducts classes in knitting, handicrafts, 
tailoring, embroidery etc. It also organises cultural programmes 
such as annual gathering, kojagiripaurnima and series of 
lectures for women. A large number of women take advantage 
of the classes conducted by the Mandal. A library is also run 
by the Mandal for its members. 

The annual income of the Mandal amounted to Rs. 10,766.58 
in the year 1961-62 whereas its expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 10,766.58 in the same year. 

The Manavya Vikas Mandal was established in 1955 with the 
object of raising the educational standard in the Marathwada 
region. 

The administration of the institution is looked after by a 
managing body consisting of 17 members, including the presi¬ 
dent, the vice-president and a secretary. Besides two other 
educational branches of the Neeti Niketan, the institution 
conducts Manavya Vikas Vidyalaya which had 500 students on 
its roll in 1964-65. 

The institution acquired a plot of land admeasuring 9 acres 
(3-6 hectares) from the Dcglur Municipality at a moderate price. 

It also secured a loan of Rs. 22,000.00 for its school building 
from the Government. 

The income of the institution amounted to Rs. 50,000 
while the expenditure approximately came to the same amount 
in 1962-63. The institution received grants worth Rs. 20,500 and 
donations worth Rs. 15,000 in 1962-63, 

The Marathwada Mahila Shikshan Sanstha was> established 
in 1949 at Nanded with the object of spreading literacy among 
women in Marathwada region. 

The Sanstha runs a hostel and a tailoring class. The Sanstha 
prepares women appearing for the S.S.C. Examination. The 
Sanstha is managed by an executive council composed of eleven 
members. 

The Sanstha receives a grant of Rs. 500 from the Government 
and munificent donations from the pubMc. 

The income and expenditure of the Sanstha during the year 
1963-64 amounted to Rs. 3,018. 

The Nanded Education Society was founded in 1950 at 
Nanded. Its aim was to expand educational activity in the dis¬ 
trict hy starting as well as by taking over educational institu¬ 
tions in the district. 
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The management of the society is vested in a governing 
council composed of fifteen members. The latter elects the 
president and the vice-president from amongst its members 
who are founders, patrons, donors or honorary members of the 
society. 

The society runs two colleges, viz., the Peoples’ College and 
the Science College at Nanded. Besides, the society also runs 
two high schools, viz., the Peoples’ High School and a high 
school known as Shantiniketan Vidyalaya. The Shantiniketan 
Vidyalaya is situated in Osmanabad district. 

The Peoples’ College is. housed in its own building and has a 
well-equipped library. The society has assets and property 
worth Rs. ten lakhs. 

The annual income of the society amounted to Rs. 36,886.10 
in. 1963-64 whereas its expenditure came to about Rs. 32,007.28 
in the same year. 

The societv receives grant from the Government. Besides, it 
gets donations from various welfare organisations and from the 
public as well. 

The Mahatma Phulc Vasatigraha was established in 1962 at 
Bhokar with the object of helping backward students to prose¬ 
cute their education by providing them free lodging and board¬ 
ing facilities. 

The managing body is> composed of five members who look 
after the day-to-day administration of the hostel. The hostel 
receives grant-in-aid worth Rs. 4,000 from the Government. 
The annuaj income and expenditure of the hostel amounted to 
Rs. 6,000 in 1963-64. 

The Pratibha Niketan High School was founded by the 
Pratibha Niketan Society in 1940. The school is housed in its 
own building and has a b'g auditorium. It has also a well- 
equipped library and a gymnasium. The society also runs a 
primary school. 

The management of the society is vested in an executive 
council consisting of twenty-one members. 

The society possesses assets valued at Rs. 5 lakhs. The annual 
income of the society amounted to Rs. 75,000 in 1963-64 whereas 
its annual expenditure came to Rs. 74,000 in the same year. 

The income of the society comprises fees from the students. 
Government grants, public donations, etc. 

The Samarth Ramchandra Sanskrit Pathshala was founded in 
1956 at Mukhed with the object of encouraging the study of 
Sanskrit language and to enhance the liking for Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture among the people. 
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The membership of the Pathshala consists of founder mem¬ 
bers, patrons and ordinary members. The Pathashala has a 
president and an executive council that look after its manage¬ 
ment. The council is elected alter every two years by the 
general body of the members. 

The Samata Shikshan Prasarak Mandal was founded in 1956 
at Osmannagar, with the object of eradicating illiteracy from 
rural areas. At present the Mandal runs a school at Osman¬ 
nagar. It had thirty members in 1962-63. The school is housed 
in rented premises. The Mandal proposes to start a new agri¬ 
cultural school in this area. 

The assets of the Mandal are worth Rs. 6,000. The annual 
income of the Mandal in the year 1962-63 amounted to 
Rs. 14,635.98, whereas its expenditure amounted to Rs. 14,666.98 in 
the same year. 

The Sanskriti Samwardhan Mandal was founded ;n Decem¬ 
ber, 1959, with the object of eradicating illiteracy from amongst 
the people of the backward areas, by providing adequate edu¬ 
cational facil ties and extending free medical aid. 

The Mandal runs the following institutions: — 

This high school was established in June 1960. At present 
the school has 300 students on its roll. The school is well-equipped 
and has a staff of qualified teachers. The school has a junior 
N.C.C. and an A.C.C. units and a Girl Guides’ unit- As the 
students from the far off villages join the school, the society has 
proposed to construct a hostel building to be named after 
‘Maharana Pratap’ which will accommodate 200 students. 

This hostel is run by the Mandal for students where they are 
provided with lodging and boarding at a nominal charge of 
Rs. 12 per month. The hostel had accommodated 247 students 
in 1964. 

This school was established in June, 1961. The Mandal runs 
the school at its own cost. The strength of the school was ]35 
in 1963-64. 

This is a kindergarten institute and was founded in June, 1961, 
where children below six are admitted. The school is run by 
the Mandal at its own cost. Jt is provided with adequate 
amenities and has a qualified staff. The strength of the school 
was 60 in 1963-64. 

Tiie Abhinav Chaitanya Mandal is a club of teachers. It 
publishes a magazine ‘Vidya’ which is devoted to Literature, 
Art, Drama and Sports. 

The Sanjivanji Arogya Mandir, a dispensary, was established 
in June 1962, with the object of providing free medical aid to 
the nearby villagers and to the students and staff members of 
the institution. It is proposed to construct a new building to 
house the dispensary. 
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The Kumar Vastu Bhandar is a stationery mart established 
with the object of making available to the students articles of 
stationery at moderate prices. 

The Mandal had a membership of 3C0 in 1963-64. It possesses 
property worth Rs. 2,15,682.42 In the year 1963-64 it received 
grants worth Rs. 33,177.75 from the Government. The Mandal 
also received Rs. 7,126.00 in the form of donations from the 
public. 

The annual expenditure of the Mandal amounted to 
Rs. 74,182.38 in 1963-64 whereas its income came to about 
Rs. 76,587.90 in the same year. 

With a view to spreading literacy and providing preliminary 
educational facilities to the people in the backward areas, 
Shri Sant Cadge Baba Shikshan Prasarak ; Mandal was establish¬ 
ed at Deglur in 1960. 

The Mandal had a membership of 15 in 1963-64. It conducts 
three schools which receive grants from the Government. The 
Mandal owns property veorth Rs. 3,000 in the form of furniture 
and other sundry material. 

The Sharada Bhutan Educat'on Society was founded in 1952 
at Nanded. hs aim was to promote education in the district by 
starting educational institutions. The society runs the follow¬ 
ing institutions: — 

(1) Sharda Bhavan Primary School, 

(2) Sharada Bhavan Multi-purpose High School, 

(3) Ycshwant College, and 

(4) Sharada Bhavan Hostel, 

The institution established its first college, viz., Yeshwant 
College in 1963. The college is housed in its own building. 

The affairs of the society are looked after by an executive 
council elected bv a general body. This general body consists of 
patrons, ordinary members, well-wishers and life members. 

In 1963 64 the society possessed assets valued at Rs. 8 lakhs. 
The annual income and expenditure of the society amounted 
to Rs. two lakhs in the year 1963-64, The society has so far 
collected Rs. 5 lakhs by way of munificent donations from the 
public. Besides the society also receives grant-in-aid from the 
Government. 

Shri Shivaj i Mofat Education Society was. founded in 1948 at 
Kandhar in Nanded district with the object of eradicating 
illiteracy by providing educational facilities. Its aim is to 
impart free education to all irrespective of caste, creed and 
religion especially in rural areas. 
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The membership of the society consists of ordinary members, 
life members, patrons and donors. The governing council is 
elected by the general body of the society and it looks after the 
day-to-day administration of the society. 

At present, the society conducts as many as eleven institutions 
all of which arc in Marathwada region. The society runs a 
college, viz., Shivaji Mofat College at Kandhar. It conducts high 
schools at Kandhar, Loha, Sonkhed, Nanded and Aurangabad 
and a balmandir at Kandhar. Besides, the society runs hostels 
and libraries at many places in rural areas. 

The Vichar Vikas Mandir was established at Kandhar in 1950 
with a view to providing reading material to the people, such as 
books and newspapers. The institution also holds competitions 
in rangavali, handwriting, physical exercises, etc. and also 
organises series of lectures on various subjects by prominent 
scholars. Since 1964 the institution has started a mobile library. 

The institution is housed in its own building constructed at a 
cost of Rs. 18.000 in 1964-65. It had a membership of sixty-four. 
The members constitute the general body which elects the execu¬ 
tive council, the president and a secretary. The executive council 
looks after the day-to-day administration of the Vichar Vikas 
Mandir. 

The main source of the income of the institution comprises 
Government grants, subscriptions from members and donations 
from the public. 

In the year 1963-64 the annual income and expenditure of the 
society amounted to Rs. 3,243.15. 

Shri Viththaleshwar Vachanalaya was established in 1954 at 
Loha in Nanded district with the object of providing reading 
facilities to the people and creating a liking for literature 
amongst them. In 1961, the Vachanalaya was taken over by the 
Gram Panchayat. It is now housed in the building constructed 
by the Gram Panchayat. In 1963-64 the Vachanalaya had a 
membership of twenty-nine. 

The day-to-day administration of Vachanalaya is looked after 
by the managing body composed of a president and five mem¬ 
bers. The library possesses as many as nine hundred books. 
The income of the society is composed of subscription fees from 
the members and grants from the Gram Panchayat and the 
Curator of libraries. 

In 1963-64, the income of the Vachanalaya amounted to 
Rs. 1,525.69 whereas the expenditure amounted to Rs. 679.79. 
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Ardhapur ( Nanded T., 19° IS' North, 77° 20' East; p. 5,242 
R.S. Nanded, 16.1 km.) a village at a distance of about 16.093 km 
(10 miles) from Nanded has a school up to 10th standard, a 
girls’ school up to 3rd standard, a sub-post office, a police station, 
a dispensary, a veterinary dispensary, a branch of a co-operative 
bank, a samdj rnandir, a gram paiicayat and a dak-bungalow 
maintained by the paiicayat. The village is known for the 
math of Kesavariij arid a dargdh known as Sdh Isa Kannai 
Asahab Rasul called by the Hindus as the Tombale Pir. A few 
inscriptions have also been found in the village. 

The math of Kesavaraj is situated to the north-west of the 
town. On a high stone pedestal of 3.048 x 3.657 x 

3.657 m (10'x 12'x 12') is the math admeasuring 3.048 x 3.048 x 
2.438 (10'x 10'x 8'). It is mostly a stone structure with cement 
plastering. In the inner hall, i.e., gdbhdrd is the idol of Kesava 
carved in black stone. The image is in standing posture and has 
a conch-shell in the upper right hand and a japmdl (beads of a 
rosary) and a disc in the upper left hand and a mace in lower 
left hand. Surrounding the main idol, are the small figures of 
other gods and goddesses. Outside the math is an image of 
Lord Buddha in sitting position. Many old remains are found 
scattered near-by in which are three inscriptions. 

The dargdh is situated to the east of the town. The main 
entrance gate of the dargdh faces west. On the raised platform 
constructed in stone and earth is the tomb which measures 
0.914 x 0.609 x 21.366 (3'x2'x70') and has an indm of 7.2843 
hectares (18 acres) of land said to have been given by 
Aurarigzeb. Every year in January an urus is held for three 
days when about 25,000 to 30,000 people assemble. 

Barul (Kandhar T., 17° 55' East, 76° 05' North, p. 1921) 
a village where a dam is constructed under the Manar Project is 
famous for the Mabadev fair and was known as Varul, i.e., the 
abode of serpents a few years back. Then it was situated at a 
distance of about .4 kilometres (two furlongs) to the north-west 
of the present site of the village. The village was shifted to the 
present site due to deaths on account of serpent bites. The 
tradition was that no person bitten by a snake could survive in 
the village. 
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CHAPTER 19. In the village is an old temple of Mahadev said to have been 
“ built about 200 years ago. However, the same has been repaired 

aceS ' recently. The temple is maintained and managed by the 

arul. villagers through contributions. Every year a fair is held in 

^ honour of Mahadev on Caitra Suddha 12. About 2 to 3 

thousand people from the surrounding villages assemble during 
the fair which continues for about three days. 


Manar Project. The dam under the Maltar Project is situated at this village 
which is. 51.92 km. (32 miles) distant from the district head¬ 
quarters. An approach road of 25.76 km (16 miles) in length 
has been constructed from Soankhcd on Nanded-Latur road 
connecting the dam site. 

The earthen dam has been put across the Manar. The 

maximum height of the dam is 26.84 metres. (88') and the length 

is 1,859.28 me f res (6,100'). 

The left hank canal is 72.420 km (45 miles) in length with 
carrying capacity of 590 cusecs. The right hank canal, with a 

carrying capacity of 42 cusecs is 19.312 km (12 miles) in length. 

The waste weir on the right hank has a total length of 731.52 
metres (2,400'). The project will facilitate irrigation of 26,708.88 
hectares (66,000 acres) of land. The construction work was 
started in 1960 and is scheduled to he completed in two phases 
by the end of the Third Five-Year Plan at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 5,26,69,409 which is likely to be more by a crore by the time 
of completion. 

Bhokar. Bhokar (Bhokar T., 19° 10' East, 77° 40' North, p. 4,815 RS.), 

Situation. the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name, is a railway 
station on Mudkhed-Adilfibad railway route. It is connected 
with Nanded, the district headquarters by S.T. by the Bhokar- 
Nanded road. The town was originally known as Bhogavati- 
nagar. However, subsequently, its name was changed to 
Bhokar. 

Objects. The temple of Mahadev is situated near the tank. It faces 
the east. A flight of nine steps leads to the raised platform. 
The temple has an audience hall ( sabhdmandap ) supported by 
twelve pillars. In the centre of the hall is a figure of Nandi in 
marble. At a distance of 2.438 metres (8') from the ( sabhd■ 
mandap) hall, is the entrance of the gabhdrd. There is a Pindi 
of the God Sankar along with an idol of 6ankar. In front of the 
temple are two lamp-posts ( dipmala). The height of these lamp¬ 
posts is 6.096 metres (20'). 

The temple of Mahadev and the Kaklvantinica mahal are the 
only objects of interest in the town. To the north of the town 
is a mahal known as Kaldvantinicd mahal. It is a stone struc¬ 
ture said to be a pretty old construction. 
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Biloll (Biloli T., 18° 45' North, 70° 40' East, p. 4,440, RS: CHAPTER 19. 
Dharmabad, 12.87 km) is the headquarters of the tahsil of 
the same name. Situated on the Narsi-Dicapalli road, the town ’ 

has a branch of the District Central Co-operative Bank, a post Situation 
office, a police station, a high school, a dispensary and a " lt " aion ' 
veterinary dispensary. 

The town municipality was established at Biloll during Municipality. 
1954-55. It covers an area of 2.59 km 2 (one sq. mile). It has a 
municipal council composed of ten members. One seat each is 
reserved for women and the scheduled castes. The municipality 
has, formed sub-committees to look alter finance, law, works and 
health. The president is the executive head of the municipality. 

The Government dispensary is located on the main road in 
rented premises. The veterinary dispensary is, managed by the 
Biloll Taluka Pailcayat Samiti. Stone lined gutters carry away 
sewage in the town. Wells, form the main source of water- 
supply. Primary education is compulsory in the town and is 
conducted by the Government. The municipal roads measure 
4.827 km (three miles) and are non-metalled. The municipality 
maintains one library. The cremation grounds and burial places 
are managed by the respective communities. 

The total income of the municipality excluding extraordinary 
and debt heads, amounted to Rs,. 27,986.62 in 1962-63. It was 
composed of municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 2,557.18, income 
from municipal property, Rs. 2,812.22, income from miscella¬ 
neous sources-, Rs. 6,292.02 and Government grants, and contribu¬ 
tion Rs. 16,325.20. During the same period the total expendi¬ 
ture of the municipality excluding extraordinary and debt heads 
came to Rs. '30,350.96 comprising administrative charges 
Rs. 4,607.77 ; collection charges, Rs. 1,519.21 ; public works, 

Rs. 1,350.00; conservancy charges, R 9 . 10,691.48 and miscella¬ 
neous expenditure, Rs. 12,182.50. The income from the debt 
heads of the municipality amounted to Rs. 913.92 of which the 
expenditure came to Rs. 337.92. 

Following is the description of the objects in the town. The Objects, 

masjid known as the Hazrat Navab Sarfaraz Khan Sahid masjid 
is said to have been constructed about 330 years back. Sarfaraz 
Khan was an officer in the army of Aurahgzeb. He was 
despatched here to check the Maratha raiders. He was killed in 
an action. His tomb was, constructed here. The masjid has an 
mam of 10.53 hectares (26 acres) of land. Every year an urus is 
held in the dargdh on 24 Jamddi-ussdni. 

The masjid is constructed in stone. There are four minarets 
at the four corners around the dome. The minaret on the 
southern side collapsed when it was hit by a lightening in 1960. 

The one on the north has eight chains. Below the chains is a 
figure in shape of a bell. To the north-west corner of the masjid 
is a barao (a well square in shape). 

A-1360—36-A. 
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Besides the masjid, there is a temple dedicated to the God 
Vitthal. It is said to have been constructed about 300 years ago. 
Sri Uddhavarav Maharaj Mungajekar died here. His samadhi 
(tomb) is situated below the pipal tree on the east of the temple. 
The temple has an indm of 3.24 hectares (eight acres) of land for 
its maintenance. The death anniversary of the late Uddhava 
Maharaj Mungajekar is celebrated on Jesth Suddha Sasthi every 
year. 


The idols of Vitthal and Rakhumal, about 0.610 metres (two 
feet) in height are of black stone. Every year a festival is 
celebrated on Asddlii Ekddasi. 


Df.gai.xjr. Degalur (Degalur T.; 17° 58' North, 73° 35' East, p. 14,636 RS: 

Situation. Bodhan, 51.48 km) situated at a distance of 82.77 km (51 miles) 
to the south of Nanded, is the headquarters of a tahsil and a 
Sub-division. It is an important centre of trade and industries 
next only to Nanded. It has a regulated market, and commodi¬ 
ties such as cotton, jowar, chillis and wheat are exported. It is 
also a centre of weaving industry. Situated on the Hyderabad- 
Akola-State Highway just on - the boundary of Maharastra and 
Andhra Prades, it is connected with Nanded, by an S. T. route. 

Municipality. Degalur is a_ municipal town where municipality covering an 
area of 0.772 km 2 (2 square miles) was established in 
1345 F. The municipal council is composed of 15 members, two 
seats being reserved for women and one for scheduled castes. 
The municipal administration is looked after by live sub¬ 
committees, viz., finance, construction (private), general works, 
light and water works and health. 

During 1961-62, the total income of the municipality including 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 1,14,224.65 com¬ 
prising municipal taxes, Rs. 41,351.08, income derived from 
municipal property, Rs. 41,896.73 and grants and contributions, 
Rs. 30,976.84. During the same period, the total expenditure of 
the municipality came to Rs. 91,317.34 composed of general 
administration and collection charges, Rs. 16,038.96; public safety, 
Rs. 7,151.43; public health Rs. 58,807.12; public instructions, 
Rs. 2,101.00 and capital and miscellaneous expenditure, 
Rs. 89,216.34. 


There is a Zilla Parisad and a Government dispensary in the 
town and a veterinary dispensary also. The veterinary dispen¬ 
sary is managed by the Zilla Parisad. The municipality took 
every precaution to arrest the cholera epidemic in the town in 
1961-62. Drinking water is drawn from the river Lendl from 
where pipe line connections have been given to residential 
houses. The town has stone lined gutters and nightsoil is 
allowed to gather in cess pools from where it is removed by the 
municipality. There is compulsory primary education in the 
town and is looked after by the Zilla Parisad, the municipality 

A-1360—36-B. 
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paying a fixed contribution. There are three private high 
schools and a college in the municipal area. The cremation 
grounds and burial places are managed by the respective com¬ 
munities. 

The roads in the municipal area measure 16.093 km (10 miles) 
of which 9.656 km (6 miles) are unmctalled and 6.437 km 
(4 miles) are metalled. 

The old mosque and the math of Gunda Maharaj are the 
objects of interest in the town. The mosque 18.288 m. (60') 
in height and 9.144 m. (30') in width is situated to the east of 
the town on the highway. It is said to have been constructed 
in 1329 A.D. in the month of Sawwal. It contains a dargah of 
Sayyad Sah Zain-uddin. The mosque bears a stone inscription 
in Urdu in honour of the Sayyad Sah Zain-uddin. Another 
dargah in the front is dedicated to Sajjad Baha-uddin Saheb who 
was the teacher of Sayyad Sah Zain-uddin. 

In front of the mosque are the tombs of seven of his followers, 
the upper slabs (of stone) of which are removeable. When 
beaten by stone these stone tombs produce seven swaras of the 
Indian Classical music. 

Every year an urns is held here on 15th of Rabi-ul-Awwdl 
which is largely attended. People come from far and near. 
By the side of the mosque is an old masonry well still in good 
repairs said to be older in age to that of the mosque. People 
draw drinking water from this well which is also utilised for 
irrigation purposes. 

Another object of interest in the town is the math of Gunda 
Maharaj who resided at Degalur. Gunda Maharaj attained self- 
immolation in Saka 1739 (1818 A.D.) at Pandharpur. Though 
he belonged to the Nath sect by tradition he later becaptc the 
follower of the Rhdgvat sect. 

The math was constructed in his honour about 100 years ago. 
The math consists of three sanctuaries. The centre sanctuary 
contains the images of Rama, Laksmana, Slta and Hanuman 
while the other sanctuaries contain the images of Vitthal, 
Rakhumai and another Goddess. It is constructed in Hemdd~ 
panthi style and bears a dome. The math is a private property 
and was constructed by one Harl Maharaj of the same family. 

Dharmabad (Biloli T„ 18° 50' North, 77° 50' East, p. 9,917, 
RS.) is situated at a distance of 70.84 km (44 miles) from 
Nanded on the M anmad-Kaceguda metre gauge railway route. 
The township which takes its name from Dharmavant, a 
Jdgirddr of the place, under the ex-Hyderabad State is of recent 
origin. 
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The main articles of trade at Dharmabad are cotton, jowar, 
chillis, oil-seeds, udid and mug. It has a regulated market. 
The commodities are generally exported to Bombay, Jalna, 
Madras, Hyderabad and Nanded. As per the local calculations 
the total annual turnover of the wholesale trade comes to about 
Rs. 4 crores. 


In the town there are three temples dedicated to Vitthal, 
Hanuman and Bailaji and one to the Goddess Yellamma. A fair 
is held in honour of the Goddess Yellamma on Caitri Paur- 
nimd. About 5,000 people assemble during the fair. 

The Town Municipality was established at Dharmabad m 
1948. It covers an area of 7.77 square kilometres (three square 
miles). The municipal council is, composed of 15 members. 
Two seats each are reserved for women and scheduled castes. 
There is one Government dispensary in the town. The only 
veterinary dispensary in the town is managed by the Zilla 
Parisad. Primary education has been made compulsory in the 
town and a primary school is conducted by the Zilla Parisad. 
Wells form the main source of water-supply. The total length 
of roads in the municipal area comes to 6.437 km (4/ 2 miles), 
2.513 km being metalled and the remaining that is 4.023 km 
(2'/i miles) unmetalled. Cremation ground and the burial places 
are maintained by the respective communities. 

Hadaganv (Hadaganv T., p. 5,522) is the headquarters of the 
tahsil and is connected with Nanded, the district headquarters 
64 km (40 miles) to the west by a metalled road. There are only 
a few built houses side by side with the humble dwellings of the 
poorer sections. The roads, arc rough, dusty and unmetalled. 
Public buildings at Hadaganv include the tahsil office, the 
Government dispensary, the veterinary dispensary, the Parl- 
cayat SamitI office and the judicial magistrate’s court. 

The Hadaganv municipality established in 1943 A.D. (1354 F.) 
covers an area of 2.59 square kilometres (one sq. mile). The 
municipality has a council composed of 10 members. Two seats 
are reserved for scheduled castes in ward Nos. 4 and 6 while 
one seat is reserved for women in ward No. 1. There are four 
sub-committees one each for construction, health, finance and 
revision (concerning property). There is one dispensary main¬ 
tained under the community development scheme and is 
managed by the Zilla Parisad. The Zilla parisad also manages 
the veterinary dispensary. There is no pucca drainage system 
in the town. However, at some places cement lined kaccha 
gutters have been constructed. The town does not have piped 
water-supply. Four wells form the main source of water-supply 
to the town. The only middle-ctnu-high school in the town is 
managed by the Zilla Parisad. The total road length in the 
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town is 8.0741.5 kilometres (5 miles 80 feet), all metalled. 
Cremation and burial grounds are managed by the respective 
communities. The total income of the municipality during 
1959-60 amounted Rs. 25,998.54 while the total expenditure 
came to Rs. 29,061.40 in the same year. 

The main objects of interest in the town are two temples, one 
dedicated to God Datta and the other to the saint Ranappa. 

About 1.61 km (a mile) to the south-west of the town is a 
temple dedicated to the God Dattatreya situated on a hillock 
called the Datta Bardl. From Datta Bard! one gets a fine view of 
the town as also of the surrounding area. Around the main 
temple dedicated to the God Datta, idols of Ganapatl, Renuka 
and Anusuya have been installed in other temples. The DcMta 
Devasthdn commands an incim land of about 121.5 hectares 
(300 acres). A mahnnt assisted by the diwdn (Manager) and 
other staff looks after the management of the temple. The 
temple has considerable antiquity as per the local traditions. 

The Datta ternpk. is built in stone masonry on a raised plat¬ 
form. There are two idols of Datta, one, one-faced ( ekmuklil) 
and the other three-faced ( trimukhi) in the temple. The one 
faced idol is a prominent one. In front of the shrine, there is 
a Pindi of God Sa-nkar. The temple bears a brass dome ( Kalas ). 

The other temple in the town dedicated to the saint Ranappa 
by name bears a good look from a distance. The temple was 
constructed about 80 years ago in commemoration of the saint 
whose padukds have been installed in the temple. Ranappa 
achieved self-immolation at this place. 

The temple is well-designed and has paintings on the outer 
walls. The walls of the temple up to the base of spherical top 
are constructed in stone masonry while the upper walls which 
are plastered arc constructed in bricks. 

Karadkhed (Degalur T., p. 2,115, RS. Udgir, 32-18 km) 
formerly a tahsil headquarters of the tahsil by the same name 
under the jagir of Samraj Bahadur, under the Nizam, the 
village has a fairly big gadhi with bastions. It has a co-opera¬ 
tive society, a sub-post office, a sub-centre of the primary health 
centre, a maternity home, a Government godown and a village 
pancayat. It is situated at a distance of about 12.875 km 
(eight miles) from Degalur, the tahsil headquarters, on the 
Degalur-UdaiigI road. The main crops grown in the village are 
jowar, cotton, groundnut, chillis, etc., alongwith the plantations 
of bananas and fruit gardens. The village is famous for hand- 
loom weaving of lugade or saree, dhotis, etc. 

The village has been named as Karadkhed as Kdfadi 
(safflower) was cultivated here on a large scale. 
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In the village there are temples of BhavanT, Mahadev, Balajl, 
Vitthalesvar and MarutI besides a mosque. A fair is held in 
honour of God Mahadev on the day of Mahdsivardtri and in the 
month of Vaisakh when about 3,000 people from the neighbour¬ 
ing villages assemble. 

Kandhar (Kandhar T„ 18° 50' N„ 10' E„ p. 6,630) a muni¬ 
cipal town and the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name, 
is famous for its land fort. It is connected with Nanded, the 
district headquarters by the State Transport route. 

The fort of Kandhar is situated in the heart of the town. 
Encircling the fort, is a ditch 90' (27.432 metres) in width and 
15' (4.572 metres) in depth filled with water. It is said that 
either there arc natural springs in the ditch or some arrange¬ 
ment prevails for the supply of water to the ditch from the 

nearhy tank which is still a source of water-supply to the vast 

populace and used for irrigation as well. Its construction is 
attributed to the Rastrakuta Krsna III of Miilkhed who styled 
himself as Kandharpuradhi&var. 

About the fort the Annual Administration Report of the 
Secretariat Record Office says the following 

“ Qandhar fort (Nanded District), situated in the middle of 
Qandhar town, owes its origin to SomeSvara, ruler of 

Qandhar. Rastrakuta Krsna III of Malkhed, styled as 

Kandharpuradhisvara added considerably to the fort build¬ 
ings. Manaspuri and Bhadurpura, the two localities and an 
old tank, source of water-supply to the local populace and for 
irrigation as well, are attributed to this ruler. Countless 
broken images and fragments of old Jaina and Hindu temples, 
strewn all over the villages indicate that it must have been a 
sacred abode of Jaina and Hindu communities. Qandhar, 
which is otherwise known as Panchalpuri is, traditionally, 
held to be the place of Draupadfs marriage with Pandavas. 
The Valley in the proximity of the town, known as ‘Pandav 
Dara’ points to this legend. 

Outside the Qandhar fort at some distance is a hillock on 
which is situated an old Idgah held in reverence by the 
Muslims. It is of Nizamsahl period with two domes in 
characteristic Ahmadnagar style. Some of the sculptures and 
carvings, found in this locality are superb, particularly a panel 
depicting meeting of Rama and Laxman, both shown as 
wearing conical head-dress; the figure of Rama carved in the 
style of Bodhisatva-Padmapani, in Cave I at Ajanta is extreme¬ 
ly interesting and impressive. A long Sanskrt inscription, 
running on three sides of a basalt slab with figures of Lingam 
and Nandi on top is kept near an old well in Khiis Bagh, 
Bhadurpura locality. It mentions the names of Dantidurga 
and Krsnadeva of Rastrakuta dynasty and the grant giv’en 
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for a Dharmasdla, water-spout and for maintenance of the CHAPTER 19. 
temple of Kalapriyanath and four other subsidiary deities. 

The most important feature of this inscription is that it 
mentions the title, “KandharpuradhiSvara’ adopted by 
Rastrakuta Krsnadeva and others. 
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In another locality there is an old math associated with 
Hanumantrav Sadhu Maharaj, follower of Datta sect. His 
descendants still reside there which is a store-house of old 
Marathi manuscripts dealing with Hindu mythology. 

In a locality, Jaina Basti, in a cellar are stored Jaina idols, 
mostly Tirthankaras.” 

The Sayyad Saidoddin alias Haji Saiyya Saravar Magadum 
Dargdh known as the Haji Saiyya Magadum Dargdh construct¬ 
ed about 750 years ago (in 736 Hijri) is situated to the south-east 
of the town. 


The main wooden door of the dargdh admeasuring 2.438 mx 
1.219 m (8'<4 / ) faces the north. The tomb of Sayyad Sai¬ 
doddin is in a room admeasuring 6.096 m x 6.096 mx 9.144 m 
(20' x 20' x 30'). Near the tomb hangs an iron chain about 
3.048 m. (10') in length. It is said that when a person holds the 
chain, the length of the chain increases if the cherished desires 
of the person are to be fulfilled.. 

An urus is held at the dargdh for three days from 16 Raj jab. 

About 20 to 25 thousand people assemble at the time of the 
urus celebrations. The dargdh is maintained on public contri¬ 
butions and some assistance towards maintenance from the 
office of the tahsilclar. 

The Sah Rafiuddin Maulavi Saheb dargdh contains the tomb 
of Sah Rafiuddin. The dargdh faces east and is said to have 
been constructed about 550 years ago. An urus is held at the 
dargdh on 16 Raj jab. 

There is an Iagdh situated to the south of the town at a 
distance of about a kilometre (five furlongs). It is used by the 
Muslims for praver on the days of Ramzan and Bdkar-ld. It is 
a raised platform of 27.432 mx 13.192 m (90'x40') with a 
back-wall, 6.096 m (20') in height. The dome at the centre can 
be reached after climbing a flight of eleven stone steps. 

The Kandhar municipality established in 1933 (1343 F.) covers Municipality, 
an area of 5.18 square kilometres (2 sq. miles). The municipal 
council is composed of 12 members, one seat each being reserved 
for scheduled castes and women. There are three sub-com¬ 
mittees one each for construction, health and taxes and finance. 

During 1962-63 the total income of the municipality amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 25.625.42 comprising local taxes Rs. 10,522.42, income 
from municipal property, Rs. 2,679.00, income from miscella¬ 
neous sources, Rs. 2,523 and Government grants, Rs. 9,901. 
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During the same year the municipal expenditure came to 
Rs. 17,503 composed of establishment and collection charges, 
Rs. 15,267 and miscellaneous expenditure, Rs. 2,236. The ex¬ 
penditure incurred from the past balance was Rs. 3,629. 

Kinavat (Kinavat T„ 19° 35' North; 78° 10' East; p. 7,221. 
RS.) the headquarters town of the tahsil of the same name is a 
railway station on the Muclkhed-Adilabad route of the Central 
Railway. Kinavat has grown into a township during the last 
70 years or so. It is situated in the heart of the thick jungles of 
the tropical type, the main species heing Sdg near the Penganga. 
It is an important timber producing centre from where it is 
exported to Madras, Bombay, Nagpur and Bina. 

There are misconceptions about the water available at Kinavat. 
It is said to have been polluted by a kind of herb called 
Bachnag. However, recently these misgivings were proved to be 
incorrect and baseless. 

In the vicinity of Kinavat have been found lime stone 
deposits in considerable quantity. A layer of lime stone is said 
to be 15.24 metres (50') in depth spread over an area of about 
12.95 km 2 (5 square miles). There is, therefore, a great scope for 
the development of cement industry at Kinavat. 

Kinavat is a municipal town where the municipality was 
established in 1947. It covers an area of 13.46 km 2 (5.2 sq. miles). 
It has a municipal council composed of 12 members including 
two nominated members. Of the two nominated members, one 
is a woman and the other one belongs to the scheduled castes. 

Wells form the main source of water-supply to the town. 
Arrangements for street lighting have been made hy the muni¬ 
cipality. The municipality maintains two cattle-pounds. The 
roads in the municipal area measure 8.047 km (five miles), the 
entire road length being of ltaccha type. The cremation and 
burial grounds are managed by the respective communities. 

During 1961-62, the total income of the municipality amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 45,682.28 composed of opening balance, Rs. 20,243.70; 
property tax Rs. 14,021.05, tax on animals and vehicles. 
Rs. 1,697.27; tax on profession and trade, Rs. 1,584.26; toll tax, 
Rs. 7,200.00 and tax on transfer of immoveable property, 
Rs. 936.00. During the same year the expenditure of the 
municipality came to Rs. 44.825.82 of which the major items of 
expenditure were general administration and collection charges, 
Rs. 10,377.91 ; lighting Rs. 7.647.78 and roads, Rs. 7,407.44. 

Kundalvadi (Biloli T„ 18° 45' North, 77° 45' East, p. 8,761, RS., 
Dharmabad 17.69 km) a municipal town in Biloli tahsil is 
situated at a distance of 72-42 km (45 miles) from Nanded, 
the district headquarters and about 5.632 km (3'/ 2 miles) from 
Biloli the tahsil headquarters. Groundnut and chilli are thg 
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principal crops grown in abundance in the town and are ex¬ 
ported mainly to Bhopal, Indore, etc. The town has a Govern¬ 
ment High School besides the one conducted by a private body. 
There are many temples, mosques and dargahs in the town. It 
is said that the place got its name from the sage Kundal whose 
abode it was. There are following prominent objects in Kundal- 
vadt, 

The temple of Kundalesvar is said to have been constructed 
by the sage Kundal. The temple has been constructed in such 
a manner that in the morning when the sun rises on the horizon 
the rays fall directly on the Pindi. By the side of the Piridl are 
the idols of Ganapatl and Marutl. The temple contains 
padukds of the sage. The audience hall bears an inscription 
which has faded away and hence that cannot be deciphered. 
Every year a fair is held in honour of God Kundalesvar which is 
largely attended. Besides the temple of Kundalesvar, there are 
temples dedicated to Vitthal and RakhumaT, MahillaksmT, 
Pancamma, MarkTi and Mhasat. 

The dargah is square in shape and is said to have been con¬ 
structed about 150 years ago. It is, built in stone. On the 6th 
Mulutrnim a bier is placed in the dargah when about 500 per¬ 
sons assemble. It has an indm of 18,225 hectares (45 acres,) of 
land and the expenditure is met from its income. 

Established in 1356 Fasli, the KundalVadl municipality covers 
an area of 1.502 knf ! (0.58 squafe miles). The municipal council 
is composed of 15 members, three seats being reserved for women 
and two seats for the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes. 
Wells form the main source of water-supply. There is a primary 
school run by the Government. The road length in the town 
measures 4 metres and is all unmetalled. 

During 1959-60, the total income of the municipality was 
Rs. 48,138.99, comprising municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 6,552.56; 
cess, on land, Rs. 27,086.00; receipts from markets, slaughter 
houses, and income from municipal property, Rs. 1,594.44; 
other fixed revenue, Rs. 1,967.99 and grants, Rs. 10,938.00. 
During the same year the municipal expenditure came to 
Rs. 28,117.29 composed of administrative expenditure, 
Rs. 8,853.79; public works, Rs. 10,086.00; conservancy charges, 
Rs. 5,974.80; collection charges, Rs. 1,357.37 and miscellaneous 
expenditure, Rs, 1,845.33, 

The cremation ground and burial places are managed by the 
respective communities. A library is maintained by the muni¬ 
cipality. There is a modern club which provides, for the 
recreational facilities. 

Loha (Kandhar T„ 19° 10' North, 79° 45' East, p. 5,779) 
situated at a distance of 45.062 kilometres (28 miles) from 
Nanded, on the Nanded-Kandhar road, the village, has a high 
school, a vaterinary dispensary, an ayurdedic dispensary, a police 
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out-post, a Government rest-house, a sub-post office and a village 
panciiyat. The village has been supplied with electricity since 
1961. Weekly market is held on every Tuesday. The transac¬ 
tions in foodgrains are conducted by the agricultural marketing 
society. The village is formed, of two hamlets Loha and 
VitthalvadI, the latter being called after the temple of 
Vitthalesvar. 

There are three big wells, in the village which besides being the 
main source of water-supply are used for irrigation purposes. 

Perhaps the only object of interest in Loha is the temple of 
Vitthalesvar besides the gadhl or the mud fort. The temple is 
said to have been constructed about 200 years ago and it is fairly 
big. The idols of Vitthal and RakhumaT 0.913 metres and 
0.762 metres in height (3' and 2'-6") are installed in the 
temple. The inner chamber of (10') 3.048 metres square is a 
stone construction. The temple bears a pentangular dome. There 
are two audience halls in front of the inner chamber. The one 
near the inner chamber which is 9.144 mx3.658 m (30'xl2') 
is supported by eight stone pillars with a width of 1.067 metres 
(3'-6"). The outer audience hall is. small in size. 

Mahur (Kinavat T., 19° 45' N., 77° 53' E„ p. 380) fort is 
approached by a cart-road which passes through the village of 
Mahur. The fort is encircled on the three sides by the Pengariga 
and the access from these sides is very difficult. The only way 
to the fort is from Kinavat railway station. This approach is 
also very difficult as it is covered by thick forests and obstacled 
by many hills difficult of access. During the mediaeval period 
the fort had immense importance from the point of view of the 
defence of the surrounding countryside. The place is also 
revered as a place of birth of God Dattatreya. As per the tradi¬ 
tion, God Dattatreya was born at Daltaiikhar in Mahur. 

About the fort, the Annual Report of the Directorate of 
Archives and the Department of Archaeology for the year 1960-61 
says “Mahur fort is approached by a cart-track which passes 
through the village of Mahur, and lies at a distance of about 
20 miles from Unakdeo. The village occupies a plain which is 
encircled with high hills, and does not boast of any antiquity, 
although it is mentioned in Puranic literature. 

The fort of Mahur, which lies at a distance of about a mile and 
a half from the village is to be seen in all the majesty of its 
ramparts, built along the ridge of two high hills, which run 
parallel to each other, towards the south of the village, lends! a 
very charming view and attracts the attention of the visitors from 
a long distance. The fortifications cover a circumference of about 
six miles, and run across the ridges of the two hills, mentioned 
above, and the valleys in between the two hills are also defended 
by means of lofty and loopholed ramparts, The space between 
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the two hills, which is a large depression, has been made into an 
extensive tank which is always full of water and is known as 
Injala or “Brahmatirth” according to an old Sanskrt manuscript 
which is in the possession of one of the local Pandits of the 
village. 

The entrance to the fort is through a lofty and massive gateway, 
called the Hath! Darwaza, through which elephants with riders, 
seated in howdahs could pass through it. Although surrounded 
by massive fortifications there appear to be very few monuments 
and buildings inside the fort area and, besides, it is full of forest 
and wild growth and inhabited by leopards, and tigers which 
present another hindrance in making a thorough survey of the 
area. However, some Chini Mahal, and some granaries, water- 
cisterns, channels, causeways, etc., are among the places of 
interest in the fort. A detailed and thorough inspection and 
survey, if made with a party of gang-men and hunters, may yield 
more valuable information. 

Within a furlong of the entrance of the fort, there is a Hindu 
temple known as Kalika Temple which is rarely visited by pilgrims 
on account of the menace of wild animals a« well as the tradi¬ 
tions that nobody who visits the temple returns safe”. 

Besides the fort, the village is famous for a very big fair held 
in honour of the Goddess Renuka on the day of Dasara every 
year. The temple of Renukadevi is situated on a hillock abound 
ing in natural beauty at a distance of about 2.415 km (a mile and 
a half) from the village of Mahur. The temple is said to have 
been constructed by the Yadava kings of Devagirl about eight to 
nine hundred years ago. Many families of the village still show 
some old writings which record the visit paid by important 
personalities in token of their homage to the Goddess. The 
inscription slab fixed over the main entrance of the temple men¬ 
tions the rebuilding of the entrance in saka 1546. 

The temple is divided into two parts, viz., the gabhara and the 
audience hall. No one is allowed to enter the gabhara. A thin 
silver plate is fixed over the door leading to the gdbhdrd. The 
upper facet ( mukhavata ) is 1.524 metres (S') in height with a 
width of 1.2192 metres (4'). Outside the temple of Renukadevi 
are two temples, one dedicated to the Goddess MahalaksmI of 
Kolhapur and the Goddess Tukal of Tuljapur. 

About the goddess Renuka the following anecdote is told. 

Renuka was the daughter of the king Renu of 
Kubaj country and the wife of the sage Jamadagni. When 
the king Sahastriirjuna paid a visit to Jamadagni in his abode, he 
was taken by surprise by the hospitality of the sage. When ask¬ 
ed about the same, the sage told him that it is all because of the 
Kamadhenu, i.e., cow that fulfils the desires of the owner given 
to him by India, the king of the Gods. 
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Thinking that if the cow was in his possession he would be able 
to maintain his vast army easily, the king Sahastrarjuna tried to 
seiz.e the cow from the sage by force when his request to hand 
over the cow to him was turned down by the sage. In the scuffle 
that ensued the sage died and his wife Renuka was injured due 
to 21 wounds she had received at the hands of the king. At this 
juncture many soldiers appeared on the scene from the body of 
the cow by divine magic and forced the king to retreat. 


On coming to know of the above incident Parasuram, the son 
of Jamadagnl who rushed there vowed to defeat and punish the 
king 21 times. His mother asked him to cremate his father. 
He carried his father and mother to Mahur and cremated his 
father there. His mother became a satl. The religious rites 
were conducted on this occasion by the God Sri Dattatreya 
himself. However, after everything was over Parasuram was 
stricken by grief and at this time a voice from the heavens told 
him that his mother would come out from the earth but he 
should not look behind. Being eager to see his mother, Para- 
suram just saw behind for a fraction of a second to find the 
mother’s face over the earth. The upper facet is the present 
upper facet of the Renukadevi. 

Renukadevi is adorned with various gold ornaments such as 
the golden flowers to be used as earrings, gold garlands (putali 
mat, candrahdr, jaymdl, etc.), nose-ring ( nath ), etc. 

The Mahur village pancayat. levies a pilgrim tax, of 10 paise 
per head. As the village faces an acute scarcity of water, drink¬ 
ing water is carried on elephant back and is stored by the 
temple committee. 

Malecaon. Malegahv (Kandhar T,, p. 436) a village famous for a very 
big fair held in honour of God Khandoba on Mdrgasirsa Vadya 14 
is situated at a distance of about 57.936 km (36 miles) from 
Nanded, the district headquarters. The only object of interest 
in the village is a temple of Khandoba. 

Khandoba It occupies a piece of land admeasuring more than a hectare. 

Temple. jj; a s t 0 ne construction. The audience hall of the temple 
accommodates about 2,000 persons. A story is told about the 
temple that once a merchant who had come from Bidar found 
that one bag which he had brought could not be lifted by any¬ 
body. When the bag was opened it was found to be containing 
two crystals, egg like in shape and brown in colour. This 
happened in the months of Mdrgasirsa. The crystals were then 
installed and have since been worshipped as Khandoba. 

A fair is held on Margasirsa Vadya 14 and is attended by 
about 2 to 3 thousand people, It is famous for its animal 
market. At the time of the fair horses, asses, camels, etc. are 
brought in large numbers. The total turnover comes to about 
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Rs.. -4 lakhs. A flower bazar is also held for eight days. How¬ 
ever, the village faces shortage of water when water is required 
to be brought from a well situated at a distance of about 
4.827 km (3 miles) from the village or from the Manyad. The 
village is encircled by a stone wall with a gate. 

Mudakhed (Nanded T., 19° 5' North, 77° 30' East; p. 6,601, 
RS.) a junction on the Purna-Kaceguda railway route and the 
Mudakhed-A di la bad railway route is situated at a distance of 
22.580 km (14 miles) from Nanded r the district headquarters. 
In the town there are 10 temples, 3 mosques and one Lihgayat 
math. There are two sports clubs, viz., the Azad club and the 
SivajT club. There arc three high schools of which one is 
privately managed and the other two are government high 
schools. The private high school conducts classes up to S.S.C. 
level and the Government high schools also conduct classes 
up to S.S.C. standard one of which being exclusively for girls. 
The town has a post and telegraph office. Crops like gram, 
wheat, vegetables, etc., are taken on well irrigation. 

The math of the saint Aparampar Sviimi is a stone construc¬ 
tion and is said to be about 600 years old. It contains the 
samddht of the SvamijL On the days of Sivaratri and Datta 
Jayanli, fairs are held in honour of the saint when about 10 to 
15 thousand persons assemble. Programmes such as kirtans 
and hhajans are arranged. On the day following Mahasivaratri 
wrestling bouts are arranged when wrestlers from distant places 
like Soldpur, Nagpur, etc., participate. 

The temple of the Goddess is fairly big and is a decent 
construction. The navardtm festival is celebrated when about 
500 persons congregate. The temple has an indm land admea¬ 
suring 5.665 hectares (24 acres), the income of which alongwith 
the contributions from the local populace is utilised towards the 
expenditure. 

Now in a dilapidated condition, the temple of BalajI is said to 
have been constructed about 300 years back. The festivals of 
JanmdsUtmi and Ratha saptami are celebrated at the temple. 

The Kazipura Masjid is the oldest of all the masjids in the 
town and has an audience hall where 100 persons can offer 
prayers at one time. The main building has three entrances 
with huge pillars built in cement mortar and brick masonry. 
It has an iruim of 16.187 hectares (40 acres) of land the income 
from which is utilised for the maintenance of the masjid. 

Mudakhed is a municipal town where the municipality 
covering an area of 14.125 km 2 (five and a half sq. miles) was 
established in June 1945. The municipal council is composed 
of 11 members. Three seats are reserved, one for women and 
two for the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes. 
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There is a government maintained dispensary which has a 
maternity ward attached to it. Besides there is, a veterinary dis¬ 
pensary. The veterinary aid centre is managed by the Govern¬ 
ment. Wells form the main source of water-supply. The total 
length of roads in the municipal areas comes to 4.827 km 
(3 miles). The municipality maintains a library and a com¬ 
munity hall. The cremation grounds and burial places are 
managed by the respective communities. 

During 1959-60, the income of the municipality amounted to 
Rs. 27,132.62 comprising municipal rates and taxes, Rs„ 10,714.78; 
revenue derived from municipal property and powers apart 
from taxation, Rs. 7,349.70 ; grants and contributions, Rs. 8,748.42 
and income from miscellaneous sources, Rs. 319.72. During the 
same year the municipality spent Rs. 25,376.55. The expendi¬ 
ture was composed of general administration and collection 
charges, Rs. 4,009.31 ; public safety, Rs,. 1,763.70 ; public health 
and convenience Rs. 14,844.31 ; public instruction, Rs. 427.77 and 
capital and miscellaneous expenditure, Rs. 4,331.46. 

Mukhed (Mukhed T., 20° 00', North, 74° 15' East ; p. 6,610) a 
municipal town in the district, was formerly known as Moha- 
vatinagar. 

The municipality at Mukhed was established in 1942 and it 
covers an area of 529.32 hectares (1,308 acres and 13 gunthas). 
The municipal council is composed of 12 members, one seat 
each being reserved for women and scheduled castes. 

There are two dispensaries one Government and the other 
private in the municipal area. Wells and river, form the main 
source of water-supply. Primary education is compulsory and is 
looked after hy the Government. The municipality maintains a 
library. The total road length in the municipal area is 
8.047 km (five miles), all metalled. The cremation grounds and 
burial places are managed hy the respective communities. The 
income of the municipality during 1962-63 amounted to 
Rs. 18,172 and the expenditure came to Rs. 12,836 in the same 
year. 

The town is famous for the temple of Dasarathesvar 
Mahadev. The temple which is in Hemadpanthi style is said to 
have either been constructed or worshipped by the king 
Dasarath. The stone structure has the images, of Visnu, Ganapatl 
and MarutI carved on the outer walls. On entering, to the left 
one comes across, the naked image of Buddha supported from 
the hind by a hooded cobra. On the ceiling of the inner portion 
is carved the image of Ardhanari Natesvar. 

The temple of Vlrahhadra, a rarity, bears an idol of Vira- 
bhadra about 0.914 metres (3') in height. The silver prabhdwal 
(a plate forming the hack of the pedestal of an idol) is decorated 
with designs in brass. In front of the temple is a lamp-post 
(dipmala). 
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Nanded (Nanded T.; 19°05' N; 77° 15' E; p. 81,087; RS.) is 
the headquarters of the Nanded district. The town is famous 
for the Sikh Gurudwara. It is situated on the north bank of the 
Godavari and has grown in commercial importance due to its 
being a railway station on the Kacegnda-Manmad route of the 
Central Railways. 
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Niinded town gets an average rainfall of 901.1 mm as record- Climate, 
ed by the Nanded rain gauge station. As in the other parts of 
the district, the town experiences dry climate except during the 
monsoon season. 


The water-supply scheme of Nanded consists of drawing Water-supply, 
water from the Godavari through an infiltration gallery and 
lifting the same by means of pumps operated on electricity to 
the elevated R.C.C. rank with a capacity of 682,500 litres (1.5 
lakhs gallons). Water is distributed to the town through the 
network of pipes with an aggregate length of 24.14 km 
(15 miles). Prior to the release of water in the elevated tank in 
the old fort, it is filtered through pressurised mechanical . filters 
and is then sterilized by chlorine gas. 

Nanded is a town of great antiquity. It is said that during History, 
the Puranic days, Pandiavas travelled through Nanded district. 

Nandas 1 ruled over Nanded through generations. 

The mention of Nanded is found in the Lilacaritra, a treatise 
written about 700 years ago by Mhaimbhatta. It gives the 
description of the town and an idol of Nrsinha in the town. 

Nanded was formerly known as Nanditat which is confirmed by 
the copper plate found at Vaslm, i.e., Vatsagulma which clearly 
mentions JR ^ It is. a 

common belief that the district and the adjoining areas were 
ruled over by the Andhrabhrtyas or the Satavahanas during 
the first century A.D. During the fourth century A.D. Kandhar 
was the capital of the king Sogadev and at Nanded was ruling 
the king Nanddeva of the Calukya dynasty. That the Rastra- 
kutas were ruling at Kandhar is established by the inscription 
of Krsnadev alias Khandardev 1 found at Kandhar. Another 
inscription at Ardhapur shows that some dynasty of the 
Rastrakutas was also ruling there. Deglurhottal, a place near 
Nanded was the capital of the Somesvar Calukyas. Kakatiyas 
followed by the Yadavas of Devagirf were the last of the Hindu 
dynasties to have ruled over this part. During the very first 
invasion by the Muhammedans this territory subjugated to them 
and af f er a few years it became a part of the fief of Malik Kaifur, 
the general of Aliiuddin Khiljl. 

With the advent: of the Bahamanis, the southern country or 
the Deccan was divided into four parts or the subhds and 
Nanded was included in the subhd of Telangana. The famous 

’It was the Nandas who ruled over Nanded prior to Chandragupta. Nine of 
them heredited the Kingdom, Tata i.e., Nanded formed the boundary of their 
Kingdom. So it is named as Nand-tata which became Nanded after the corrupted 
form. 
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vazir or the prime minister of the Bahamanls Mahmud Gavfm 
divided the kingdom into eight subhds with Nanded forming 
part of Mahiir Balaghiit. He resided at Nanded and Kandhai 
for many days and the Vazirahad part of the Nanded town was 
established by him. 

With the disintegration of the BahamanI empire, Baridsahl, 
Nizamsahl, Imadsahi and Adilsahl ruled over parrs of this 
territory until it finally passed on to the Moghals. Many of the 
battles between the Moghals and Malik Ambar have been fought 
on this soil as is clearly brought • out by ‘Takamil-e-Akabat 
Name?. The ‘Sdhajalidn Numb’ mentions Nanded as the capital 
of the district of Telangana when Aurangzeb was appointed the 
Subheddr of the Deccan. Aurangzeb made Bidar the head¬ 
quarters of the Subha and named it as subhd Ahmadabad. The 
subhd of Bidar was divided into six iarkars and 76 mahdls and 
Nanded was one of the sarkdrs of that subhd. 

In 1708, the year following the death of Aurangzeb, his son 
accompanied by Guru Govind Singh the tenth spiritual leader of 
the Sikhs came over to Nanded. Guru Govind Singh liked the 
place so much that he made Nanded his permanent abode. It 
was he who preached amongst the Sikhs that there need not be 
any spiritual leader for them and they should take Granthsdheb 
as their leader. A monument has been constructed at a place 
where he breathed his last. A Gurudwara has also been con¬ 
structed over there. It is known as ‘Shri Huzur Abachalmagar 
Sach Khand Gurudvar Mandir’. 

It became the part of the Hyderabad kingdom in 1725 when 
the Nizwm permanently opted for the Deccan and continued to 
be so till 1947. With India getting freedom and the conse¬ 
quent police action against the Hyderabad State, the district 
formed part of the Hyderabad State of the Indian Union. With 
the reorganisation of States the district being the component 
part of the Marathwiida region of the Hyderabad State formed 
part of the bilingual Bombay State and consequent upon the 
creation of Maharastra, the district continues to form part of the 
State of Maharastra. 

Nanded has a great cultural heritage also. It is a place of 
birth of the saint poets like Visnupant Sesa and Raghunath &esa 
and Vaman Pandit besides being- a centre of learning Sanskrt. 

Nanded municipality was established in 1935. It covers an 
area of 16.48 km’ (6.5 sq. miles) and is governed under the 
Hyderabad District Municipalities Act No. XVIII of 1956 and 
Rules thereunder. The municipal council is composed of 
34 members, three seats being reserved for women and four for 
scheduled castes. The administration of the municipality is 
looked after by three main departments, viz.. General Adminis¬ 
tration department, Water Works and Public Health department 
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and Octroi department. The President and the Chief Executive 
Officer are the non-official and official functionaries of the munici¬ 
pality, respectively. 

During 1959-60 the total income of the municipality including 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 8,19,949.69. It was 
composed of municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 2,27,869.39; income 
from municipal property, Rs. 57,380.93 ; water charges, 
Rs. 94,979.69; miscellaneous income, Rs. 27,012.06; grants and 
contributions, Rs. 2,20,130.62 and income under the debt heads 
Rs. 1,92,577.00. The expenditure of the municipality during the 
same year including extraordinary and debt heads came to 
Rs. 7,23,334.31 composed of general administration and collection 
charges, Rs. 97,670.31 ; public works, Rs. 74,994,43 ; health and 
sanitation, Rs. 1,25,840.64; public safety Rs. 39,211.20; water 
works, Rs. 106,281.95; miscellaneous expendhure Rs. 116,978.49 
and expenditure under the debt heads Rs. 162,357.29. The total 
income of the municipality including the extraordinary and debt 
beads amounted to Rs. 7,41,669 as against the expenditure of 
Rs. 8,63,099 during 1961-62. 

The municipal works consist of markets, bridges and buildings 
required by the municipality. The municipality does not main¬ 
tain any dispensary. However, there is the Government civil 
hospital besides an ayurvedic dispensary and the veterinary 
hospital run by the Government. 

The town of Nanded has protected water-supply scheme which 
was completed in 1936 at a cost of Rs. 5,52,000. It was intended 
to cover a population of 35,000 at a rate of 68.19 litres (15 gallons) 
of water per head per day. 

The scheme consists of drawing water from the Godavari 
through an infiltration gallery and lifting it by means of electric 
pumps to the R. C. C. elevated tanks of 6,825,000 litres (1.5 lakhs 
gallons) capacity, constructed within the old Fort and Dak- 
Bungalow, whence water is distributed to the town by a network 
of pipes, aggregating to a length of 80.467 km. (50 miles). Before 
the river water enters the elevated tanks it is filtered in a battery 
of pressure mechanical filters and sterilized by chlorine gas. 

The former Government of Hyderabad, considering the increas¬ 
ing need of ever growing population sanctioned a re-modelling 
Water-Supply Scheme costing Rs. 8 lakhs at Nanded prepared by 
the District Water Works authorities which included the areas 
not. covered previously and which augmented the supply of water 
to 20 gallons per head per day. 

Out of the above funds, a R. C. C. reservoir with the capacity 
of 682,500 litres {\ l / z lakhs gallons) was constructed in the Dak- 
Bungalow and laying of pipe lines for high level zones, remodel¬ 
ling of the distribution mains in the Sivaji Nagar, Phule Nagar, 
Labour Colony, Industrial Area, and New Gunj, etc., were carried 
out. 

A-1360— 37-A. 
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The old pumping sets relating to the original scheme worked 
till the end of 1961. The said sets with a normal working of 
seventeen hours daily were supplying 5,105,100 litres (1,122.000 
gallons) of water to the city, i.e., 63.7 litres (14 gallons) per head 
per day for a population of about 81,000 as per 1961 Census. 

On the advise of the Superintending Engineer, Public Health 
Works, the municipality with a view to increasing the water-supply 
rate over and above 63.7 litres (14 gallons) per head per day agreed 
to the proposed replacement of new pumping set of bigger capa¬ 
city, costing Rs. 1,15,000. Subsequently the new pumping set 
was installed, through the agency of the Public Health Works 
Division and has been commissioned into service from January 
1962. The pumping capacity of the new pump is 409,500 litres 
(90,000 gallons) per hour. About 6,370,000 litres (14 lakhs 
gallons) of water is being supplied daily by the new pumps 
resulting in an average supply of 77.35 litres (17 gallons) per 
head per day for a population of 81,000. 

There are surface drains constructed in stones in the city, 
about 96 km to 104 km (60 to 65 miles) in lengrh. The waste- 
water is allowed to flow through these drains. The said length 
of drains has been constructed from 1935 to date costing about 
Rs. two to three lakhs. 

Primary education is compulsory in the town and is. managed 
by the Government. The Government also takes the responsibility 
for the maintenance of fire service. The municipality maintains 
six parks and three play-grounds. 

The municipality conducts a Child Welfare Centre since Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1954. The work is carried out under the joint supervision 
of the District Health Officer and the municipality. 

The whole city is provided with the electric street lights. At 
present 866 ordinary bulbs of 40 Watts and 68 Mercury and Osira 
Lamps of 125 Watts are being lighted daily. The amount spent 
on street lights in 1952 was Rs. 9,000. The present expenditure 
on this account comes to Rs. 55,000. Lanterns have also been 
provided in the areas where electricity is not yet available. 

A cultural centre, the first of its kind in the Marathwada 
region was constructed at a cost of Rs. 1,50.000 contributed by 
I.C.S.W., the Merchants Association, the municipality, the Dis¬ 
trict Board and the people of NandccI district. It is named as 
“Kala Mandir”. The building contains an auditorium for 800 
persons, an open platform of equal dimensions for holding func¬ 
tions, a double storied reference library and 6 study and green 
rooms. 


A-1360—37-B. 
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Apart from a grant of Rs. 10,000 the municipality has donated 
1.215 hectares (3 acres) of land free of cost. A decent park also 
has been laid at the cost, of Rs. 6,000 by the municipality. 

The municipality has donated 14 and 8 hectares (35 and 
21 acres) of land with cash contribution of Rs. 25,000 to the 
People’s College and Yeshvvant College at Nanded, respectively, 
for the purpose of furthering the cause of education. 

A library with a reading room was started on behalf of the 
municipality on August 15, 1954. Books valued at Rs. 10,000 
have been purchased and provided in the library and about 
30 newspapers and magazines are supplied to the reading room. 
The municipality also proposes to construct a central library 
at Nanded. 


The municipality has provided 
purposes: — 

lands 

for the following 

Hectaies 

i. 

Stadium 


2 428 (6) 

2. 

Industrial Labour Housing . . 


35-207 (87) 

3. 

Harijan Boarding 


2-428 (6) 

4. 

Industrial School 

H|,*. 

4 046 (10) 

5. 

N. Maratha Boarding 

•. 

2-428 (6) 

6. 

Low Income Group Housing 


9-307 (23) 

7. 

Historical Society 


0-405 (1) 


* Figures in brackets indicate area in 

acres. 

The 

cash grants given by the municipality 

are as follows: — 



Rs. 


1. 

Public Libraries 

1,000 

Annually. 

2. 

Childrens Ward 

600 

Merit scholarship. 

3. 

People’s College .. .. . . 

25,000 


4. 

Balak Mandir 

1,200 


5. 

Health Museum 

5,000 


6. 

Encouraging games, tournaments, 

1,000 

Annually. 


etc. 



7. 

Industrial Exhibition 

1,000 

Do. 


The Sikh temple at Nanded is generally known as Gurudvara 
Sachkhand Shri Huzur Abchalnagar Sahib. It has been erected 
on the spot where Sri Gwru-Govind Singhji Maharaj the last 
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Guru of the Khdlsd Panth passed away in 1708 A.D. after living 
at Nanded for about 14 months after his arrival there. Here 
Madhavdas the Saint at Nanded became the disciple of the 
Guru. It was at Nanded that Guru Govind Singhj! declared 
that no other person but the Granihasaheb itself will be the 
Guru to all Sikhs. 

The Maharaja Ranjit Singh undertook the construction of 
this temple at an estimated cost of Rs. three lakhs. The Gurud¬ 
vara and its buildings cover a compact block of over 2.023 
hectares (five acres) with wail all around and with four gates. 
The main temple is an imposing structure with a cupola and 
two minarets. The outer is plated with gold. Inside the temple 
the roof is covered with gold embroidery work. The building 
for the Lahgar is attached to the temple behind. Surrounding 
buildings are meant for pilgrims. Nearly forty buildings with 
two hundred tenements accommodate nearly 2,000 pilgrims at 
a time. The Santok Niwas and the Atma Niwas constructed 
on modern lines and fully furnished are used for the distinguish¬ 
ed guests. The quarters have been provided to the head pujari, 
the junior pujari and the superintendent. A separate building 
accommodates the Gurudvara office. 

Valuable jewellery and many historical weapons are main¬ 
tained in the Gurudvara. The historical weapons belonging to 
the Gurusdheb are: (1) Krpdn, (2) Sri Sdheb (Sword), (3) Khapra 
Teir (Arrow) and (4) Sarva Loheki Kamdn (Bow). Other histori¬ 
cal weapons are the swords of Baba Phula Sihghji, Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, Malta raj Hirapinsingji of Nabha and Sant Baba 
Nidhan Sihghji. 

A few costly necklaces, diamond-studded bracelets, a Kalgi, 
many earrings and numerous gold and silver ornaments and 
vessels are kept in the Gurudvara. Besides there are many 
revolvers, pistols and guns. Costly articles are kept under 
double-lock and are exhibited to the public on the occasions of 
dasara, divdli, holi and vaisakhi. 

Besides the main Gurudvara, there are seven minor Gurud- 
varas, viz., Gurudvjara Hira Ghat, Gurudvara Mata Saheb, 
Gurudvara Sikar Ghat, Gurudvara Banda Ghat, Gurudvara Mai 
TekadI Saheb and Gurudvara San gat Saheb. Each Gurudvara 
commemorates some act of miracle or other noble incident in 
Guruji’s life. Under the overall control of the main Gurudvara, 
each of these Gurudvaras is in charge of a pujari. 

The doors of the inner precincts of the Gurudvara temple 
contain Mahji Sdheb (Samadhi of Guru Govind Singh Maharaj) 
and the entry to the inner precincts of the mandir is the sole 
privilege of the pujari only. 

Daily programme: From 1.00 a.m. (in the nigKt) the paths of 
Sri Jap Saheb and Sukh'ntani Sdheb are performed which con¬ 
clude at 3-00 a.m. While this is being performed outside, the 
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pujdri bathes the Manji Saheb, Saslras (weapons) and Posdks (valu¬ 
able garments) with the water brought from the Godavari, cleans 
and arranges them inside. A person known as Ghdgaria is specially 
devoted for fetching water from the river Godavari. From 3-00 a.m. 
to 6-00 a.m. kirtan of Sri Asakiwar is performed for prakds. From 
6-00 a.m. to 6-30 a.m. ardas, prakds and bhog prasad are pre¬ 
sented. Reading of Hukumnamd is continued for 10 minutes 
up to 6-45 a.m. From 6-45 a.m. to 7-15 a.m. kirtan Anand 
Sdheb is performed. After this there is Ad Sri Guru Grantha 
Saheibji’s Kathd for an hour. The hours from 8-30 a.m. to 
10-00 a.m. would be for samdpti of Akhand Paths and also 
starting of fresh Akhand Paths. 
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From 10-00 a.m. to 10-30 a.m. Anirt Pan and from 10-30 or 
11-00 a.m. to 12-00 noon bhog prasad is offered. This is the 
time for general hangar. From 12-00 noon to 1-00 p.m. Kathd 
Dasam Granth Sdheb is told. From 1-00 p.m. to 3-00 p.m. the 
path of Sri Jap Saheb and Akdi Ustdl Bhog Sardai is offered. 
From 4-00 p.m. to 5-00 p.m. Kathd Guru Itihds is performed. 
Then follows Kirtan Sodar Sdheb for 2 hours. The Raharas 
Path is offered for half an hour which concludes at 7-30. Arti 
and Darsan of Sastras (historical and religious weapons) is 
followed for an hour. This is now the time for the night 
Lahgar. From 8-30 to 9-00 p.m. Kirtan Sohala Ki Couki is 
performed. After 9-00 p.m. the time is reserved for the reputed 
Ragis who come for performing Kirtans. Thus the programme 
for the day comes to an end. However, the Akharid Paths go 
on all the hours of the day and night. Similarly, the Lahgar is 
kept open throughout the day and night. 

The main festivals observed and celebrated at the Gurudvara 
are Kdrtika Suddha Duj, the date on which Guru Granth Sdheb 
was given Guddi by the Guru Govind Singhjl Maharaj, Kdrtika 
Suddha Pahcami, the dissolution day of the Guru Maharaj ; 
Kdrtika .Suddha Paurnimd, the birth day of Sri Guru Nanak 
Devjl Maharaj ; birth day of Sri Guru Govind Singhji Maharaj 
(Paws Suddha Saptami Samvat 1723) and Vaisdkha the birth 
day of the Khdlsd Panthi. In addition dasara, divdli, holi and 
vftisdkha festivals are also celebrated. On these days the arms 
(sadtras) are taken out so that the pilgrims could view them. 
On each such occasion a big procession is taken out. 


The Gurudvara is administered under a separate Act passed 
by the Hyderabad Government in 1956. The administration of 
the Gurudvara vests in the Board of Management. The Com¬ 
missioner, Aurangabad Division, Aurangabad is the Chairman 
of the Board and the day-to-day work is looked after by the 
Collector of Nanded district who is the Nazim-e-Gurudvdfa. 
He is assisted by a committee of three members and the 
superintendent. The religious side is looked after by the Pahca 
Pydras, the head pujdri, the head granthi, the junior pujdri, the 
junior granthi and the dhupia forming the Pahca Pydras. 
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A separate office is maintained by the Gurudvara with a 
superintendent as its head. There is a separate police establish¬ 
ment for the Gurudvara consisting of one head constable and 
13 constables. The marble workshop section has 16 workers. 
It has about 112 sevddars. 

The annual income of the Gurudvffia amounts to Rs, 2,20,000. 
The! Gurudvara spends a sum of Rs. 87,000 on maintenance and 
Rs. 10,000 for the benefit of the pilgrims. It maintains a small 
library and a reading room. Every year the surplus that 
remains is either invested in securities or is used for some work 
of the improvement of the Gurudvara. 

The Gurudvara has also taken up many social service activi¬ 
ties. A regular school is run for the girls and a separate school 
for boys. About 6 teachers are employed in it. The Gurudvara 
gives a donation of Rs. 10,000 for running the Sikh Hostel at 
Hyderabad. Scholarships are given to the students studying in 
schools and colleges and a sum of Rs. 2,100 is set apart for this 
purpose. Ten scholarships are reserved for Sikh boys in the 
local college. Donations are also freely given for good causes. 

A Trust of property worth Rs. 80,000 has been created by 
Sant Baba Harnam Singh in memory of Sri Baba Nidhan 
Singhjl to further the cause of education among Sikh children. 
Out of the income of this Trust a regular tailoring class is 
conducted for the Sikh boys and more than 30 boys receive 
training at a time. There is a proposal to open a class for 
carpentry and for weaving. 

Situated at a distance of about ,042 km (two furlongs) from 
the Gurudvara, the Nagina Ghat on the Godavari measures 
about 30.48 metres (100 feet) and has about forty steps. At the 
time of Guru Govind Singhji an ascetic named Madhavdas was 
staying at the Nagina Ghat. He was christianed as Banda- 
bahadur and was sent to Punjab to fight the Muhammtdans. 

The dilapidated fort of Nanded is situated at a distance of 
about 4.024 km (two and a half miles) from the Nanded railway 
station and is surrounded by the Godavari on three sides. Its 
bastions stand at a height of about 18.288 m to 19.812 m 
(60' to 65') and are in good repairs. The fort now has a good 
garden and a water works. 

Bdlaji Mandir. —The BalajI Mandir, Nanded was built in the 
days of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah. It has two charters, one in 
Persian by Raja Durjan Singh and the other by Sardar Rajgopal 
Singh Guru Khandarhar, dated Fasti 1180 and 1182, respectively. 

The idol of Balajii is in black stone and is of the same make as 
the one at Tirupati. Besides there is a small idol of BalajI made 
of paiichdhdtu (five metals). Below the mandir is a kund which 
is generally dry hut full of water during the Navardtra. 
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Ndgesvar temple. —Situated at a distance of about 3.219 km. 
(two miles) from the Islanded S. T. Stand, the Nagesvar temple 
is a recent construction in stone and brick mortar. About two 
thousand persons gather here on the eve of Sivardtra. 
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Rama Temple.— Rama temple is a black stone construction at a 
distance of about 4.02+ km (two and a half miles) from the 
Nanded Railway Station. Placed in the temple are the marble 
idols of Rama, Laksmana and Sita. The temple has a small 
audience hall. The festival of Ramanavml is celebrated at the 
temple on a large scale when more than two thousand devotees 
assemble. 


An old Masjid constructed during the days of Aurangzeb is jama Masjid. 
known as the Jama Masjid. It has a pavilion in the front which 
can accommodate about 1,000 people for reciting Namaj. It also 
provides a burial ground for the Muhammedans. It contains 
the dargdh of Mahmud Sah Saheb. 


Badi Dargah is situated on the bank of the Godavari at a oargah. 
distance of about 3 km (two miles) from the Nanded railway 
station. It has a big courtyard. Circular at the back the 
dargdh is over 300 years old. At the dargdh an urus is held on 
13 Muharram which is attended by a considerable number of 
people. It contains a mosque and four small dargahs. The 
burial ground in the dargdh is in the rear. At the time of 
Ramzan Id and Muharram festivities Muhammedans assemble 
in the dargdh to offer prayer. 

Tatnasa (Hadaganv T., 19° 20' E; 17° 35' North, p. 4,332) Tamasa. 
situated at a distance of 16.093 kilometres (ten miles) from 
Hadaganv, the tahsil headquarters, has a village pancayat, a 
high school (up to 9th standard), a middle school, a girls school 
(up to 3rd standard), an Urdu school, dispensaries, co-operative 
societies and a branch of the District Central Co-operative Bank. 

The following are the objects of interest in Tamasa. 


The Baraliiiga temple is situated at a distance of about 1.0861 objects, 

kilometres (five furlongs) to the south-east of the village. It is a nsralinga 

Hemddpanihi temple facing the west. During the rainy season Temple. 

for about three months about a metre (three feet) deep water is 
seen below the phallus. People attach much religious importance 
to the temple and a great festival is held on the day of 
Mahdsivrdtra {Mdgha V a dy a 14).' Every Monday in the month 
of Sravana is also held as a sacred day. In front of the temple 
is a ‘Dipmdla, 4.267 metres (14 feet) in height erected on a 
raised scpiare measuring 1.829 metres (6'). 

About 0.6034 kilometres (three furlongs) further to the south- Gautam 

east from the Baralinga temple is a holy tank known as the Ttrth. 

Gautam Tirth. The place is supposed to be the abode of Gautam, 
the great sage. It is also said to be a place of salvation of 
Ahilya who was turned into stone due to the curse from Gautam 
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at the hands of Ramacandra. It is also indicated as a place 
where the Ganga reappeared at a point hit by the arrow from 
Parasuram. 

The Gautam Tirth is about 15.240 mx 12.192 m (50' x 40 / ) with 
a depth of about 3.048 m to 3.657 m (10 to 12 feet). Adjacent to 
the Tirth is an open space 7.620 x 6.096 m (25'x20') with the 
pindi of Saihbhu Mahadev. A small entrance door 
0.914 mx 1,219 m (3'x4') reaches the inner chamber 3,048 m* 
2.438 m (IO'xS'J of the temple dedicated to Gautam and his wife 
Ahilya. The two figures said to be of Gautam and Ahilya are 
installed on a raised platform. Though no fair is held at the 
temple it is held in high esteem by the Hindus who often visit 
the temple. 

The Sayyad Jalal Sah Kadri dargah is located at a distance of 
,2 km to the south of the village. Every year an urus is 
held for three days from 16 Sabban. The dargah is maintained 
from tha income of the indm land of 14.568 hectares (36 acres) 
given for the purpose. Besides the dargah, there is one masjid 
in the village known as the Jama Masjid. It also has an indm 
of 10.926 hectares (27 acres) of land. 

Peth Umri (Bhokar T., p. 4,443 ; RS.) a municipal town with 
a railway station on the Godavari Valley route is connected with 
Nanded by road via Bhokar. The Godavari Valley route of the 
Central Railways which passes through Peth Umri and the exist¬ 
ence of the railway station at Umri led to the establishment of 
many ginning and pressing factories at Peth Umri. 

The municipality was established at Peth Umri in 1951. It 
covers an area of 8.35 square kilometres (3.2 sq. miles). It has a 
municipal council composed of ten members, two seats being 
reserved for scheduled castes and one for women. There is no 
drainage system for the town. The municipality has made 
arrangements for the supply of piped water. A number of taps 
have been set in the public squares. Private connections have 
been provided for a number of houses. The municipality has 
brought water from village Goratha where it is stored and from 
thence pumped. There are two high schools, and a primary 
school for girls in the town. Excepting a high school conducted 
by a private institution all are government schools. All the roads 
in the town measuring about 3.22 km (2 miles) are kutcha roads. 
The cremation ground and the burial places arc managed by the 
respective communities. 

The total income of the municipality during 1962-63 excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 29,096.00. It was 
composed of taxes on houses and Bands Rs. 11,164,00; conservancy 
charges Rs. 6,800.00; revenue derived from municipal property 
Rs. 1,943 ; Government grants and contributions, Rs. 7,739.00 and 
income from miscellaneous sources Rs. 1,450.00. During tbe 
same year the expenditure of the municipality came to 
Rs. 26,960.00 comprising general administration, Rs. 6,265 ; water- 
supply and lighting Rs. 2,400; conservancy Rs. 16,035; public 
instructions Rs. 200 and miscellaneous expenditure, Rs. 2,060.00. 
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In the town there is a samddhl of one Baba Maharaj who is 
said to have perceived God Dattatreya in his vision and achieved 
self-immolation in saka 1846. As per the local traditions it is 
said that before his birth, his mother had a vision of the 
Sesasal who told her that he is taking rebirth in the form of her 
son. When Sri Baba Maharaj had the perception of the God 
Dattatreya in the form of a Batu (a young Brahmin) he served 
him for about 40 days and thereafter he domesticated a pet dog 
as the memory of the God Dattatreya. He was a prolific writer 
and his criticisms on Dnyaneshwari, Gurucantra, etc., are famous. 
His 242 manuscripts contain about 42,000 stanzas in different 
metres much as Ovi, Sdki, Sloka, etc. 

Besides the samadhl of Baba Maharaj there are temples 
dedicated to the Gods Biilaji, Vitthal and Rama. 

The temple of Balaji is of a recent construction built at a cost of 
Rs. 50,000. The surfacing of the audience hall is made in 
marble. To the right of the entrance of audience hall are the 
marble idols of Garuda and Maruti, The idol of Balaji flanked 
on both sides by Jay and Vijay is in black stone. All the reli¬ 
gious rites of the Vaisnavas are performed in the temple. The 
management of the temple is looked after by a committee which 
has provided for the residential accommodation of the pilgrims 
and learned pandits who visit the temple. 

Adjacent to the Math of Sadanand Baba Maharaj, is a temple 
of Vitthal constructed by Sri Dasaguru Maharaj in 1936. The 
audience hall has. a length of 12.192 metres' (40') and a width of 
7.620 metres (25'), approximately. The idol of Vitthal is about 
0.762 metres (2'/>') in height and that of RukminI 0.457 metres 
(\/ 2 ') in height. Both the idols are of black stone. The temple 
is looked after by a committee and is maintained on public 
contributions. 

The temple of Rama though small is of great consequence. 
The fair in honour of the God Rama is held here during 
Rdmanavaml festival (Caitra Suddha 1 to 10). It is said that the 
crystal in which the idols are carved are very rarely seen. The 
idol of Rama is 0.762 metres (2 1 / 2 ') in height and those of 
Laksman and Sita 0.457 metres (1/4') in height. 

Unakdeva (Kinavat T., p. 202), situated on the bank of the 
Pengaiiga, the village is famous for its hot water springs. It is 
situated at a distance of 22.187 km (20 miles) from GhatanjI in 
Yavatmaj district, 43.280 km (30 miles) from Adilabad in Andhra 
Prades, and 19.32 km (12 miles) from AmbadI, a railway station 
on Mudkhed-Adilab.Id railway route. 

At Unakdeva, there is a temple dedicated to the God Siva. The 
building surrounding the Siva temple occupies an area of 0.405 
hectares (an acre). Near the temple is a holy tank. It was said to 
be the abode of the sage Sarabhahga. An inscription carved on 
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the temple gives saka 1201 as the date of construction of the 
temple. It says that it was constructed by one Trisudera Naik. 
The inscription also tells of the visit of Ramacandra to Sarabhanga. 

Two hot water tanks are located close by the temple. The 
tank water is said to possess medicinal value and to cure skin 
diseases. Persons suffering from such diseases visit the place to 
take bath in these tanks. The temperature of water in one tank 
stands at 42.20 C (180° F) and is found to contain sulphur in 
proportion. It is 3.658 metres (12') in depth with natural hot 
water springs. The excess water flows out from a Gomukh. 
Separate arrangement for bath has been made for ladies. The 
water that flows from this tank is collected in another small tank 
which is used for bathing. No one is allowed to take bath in the 
other tank. Many bubbles are seen in that tank. According to 
the experts, these bubbles indicate tbe excess sulphur contents in 
the water. 

In front of the Ling of Unakesvar is carved the figure of Rama 
with bow and arrows. In the adjacent room are the pddukas of 
the sage Sarabhanga. Ample drinking water is available at the 
temple. Behind the temple of Unakesvar is a temple dedicated 
to the God Dattatraya. Outside the compound is the temple 
dedicated to the God Marutl. 



DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 

EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 

The names of the towns and villages are broadly arranged in alphabetical order for the 
whole of the District. 


Column (I).—The names are given both in English and Deonagari, The English spelling is 
marked diacritical !y as under :— 


5-311 ; I-f ; u-35; ; c-t=f ; ch-?J ; t-T ; th-s ; d-f ; <?h-£ ; n-T ; n-5=r ; h-^ 

n-<JT ; s-H ; s-$I ; ;j-T ; 1-55. 


Abbreviations indicating tabsils :— 

Bhokar—ilkr. Hadgaon—Hdn. Mukhed—Mkd. 

Biloli— Bli. Kandhar—Kdr. Nanded—Nnd, 

Deg! u!—Dg 1 . Kinvat—Kvt. 


Column (2)—(n) Direction ; ( b ) Travelling distance of the village from the taluka Headquarters. 
Abbreviations used showing direction from tahsil Headquarters—- 

E—Etst. S—South. NW—North-West. 

W—VV'est. NE—North-East. SW—South-West. 

N—North SE—South-East. HQ—Headquarters. 

Column (3),—(«) Area (Sq. miles); (b) Total population ; (c) Number of households ; (d) Total 
number of ‘ cultivators ’ and ‘ agricultural labourers 

Column (4).— (r) Post office ; ( b) Its distance from the village. 

Column (5).— (<t) Rai way station; ( b) Its distance from the village. 

Column (6)— (a) Weekly bazar ; ( b ) Bazar day ; (c) Distance of the bazar place from the village. 
Column (7).—■(«) Nearest motor stand ; ( b ) Its distance from the village. 

Column (8).— Drinking water facilities available in the tillage— 

hr—brook. o—scarcity of water. pi—pipe-line, t—tank, 

cl—canal. p—pond. spr—spring. W—big well, 

n—nalla. rst—reservoir. str—stream. w—small well. 


Column (9)—Miscellaneous information about school, panchayat, co-operative society, fair 
temple, math, mosque, dargah, dharamshala, gymnasium, chavadi, library, dispensary, church and 
inscription :— 


SI—School. 

(pr)—primary. 

(m)—middle. 

(h)—high. 

(tr-clg)—training college, 
mun-municipalit;. 
pyt-panchayat. 


Cs—co-operative society, 
(c)—credit. 

(frng)—farming. 

(gi)—group. 

(i)—industrial. 

(con)—consumers. 

(mis)—miscellaneous, 
(mp)—multipurpose. 


(sp)—sale and purchase. 

(wvg)—weaving 

Fr—fair. 

tl—temple. 

m—math. 

mq—mosque. 

dg—dargah. 


dh—dharamshal a. 
gym—gymnasium, 
ch—chavadi. 
lib—library, 
dp—dispensary, 
(vet)—Veterinary. 
Cch—Church, 
ins—inscription, 


Months according to Hindu Calendar— 


Ct—Chaitra ; Vsk—Vaishakha ; Jt—Jaishtha; Asd—Ashadha ; Srn—Shravana ; Bdp— 

BhadrupaUa ; An—Ashvina ; Kt—Kartika ; Mrg—Margashirsha ; Ps—Pausha ; Mg—• 
Magh ; J’hg—Phalguna; Sud—Shudha (First fortnight of the month); Vad—Vadya 
(Second fortnight of the month). 


N.B .—Figures for distance in columns (2), (4), (5), (6) and (7) stand for miles and furlongs. 
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Village Name. 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Travelling Households ; Agriculturists. Distance, 
distance. 


AbadullapQr—Bkr.—SW 
Aceganv—Dgl.—3ff%TTt^ .. SW ; 

Ada—Hdn.—'ifHH .. NW 

Adaganv—Kdr.—.. NW 

Adalur—Mkd.—.. SE; 
Adamapur—Bli.—.. SW; 
Akharaga—Mkd.—3T|<sKff I . . S; 
Aland!—Bli.—3fTS?V .. SW; 

Alapur—Dgl. —arvTT^T . ■ NW 
Alegahv—Kdr.—3CT%3rN . - NE; 
Alegahv—Nnd.—3r%ffT<T .. NW 
Alur—Dgl.—.. NE 
Alur Kh.—Bli.—aT^ l=r. .. NE 
Aluvadagahv—Bli.—3nH«nS0iq’ SW 
Amadapur—Bkr.—arrtT^T'JT .. SW 
Amadapur—Dgl.—.. SW 
Amadarl—Bkr.—3fTTTfr .. NW 
AmadI—Kvt.—.. SE; 
Amadura—-Nnd.—3TK|Tr .. SE; 

Amagavhan—Hdn.—NW 

AmalSpiir—Kvt.— H qH.. SW r 
Amarabad—Nnd.—31R f N .. NE 
Amarapur (Bogar Vad!)—Nnd.— NE 

Amarapur (Dudhav Vadi)—Nnd. NE; 
SHRIFT (§tTDT STf^t). 

Amathana—B1 r.—3rPT5T°rr .. NE; 
Ambadl—Kvt.—aRTSt .. NE; 

Ambala—Hdn.—.. NW 


Ambeganv—Nnd.— 

Ambu I ag a—Dgl. —JTTHffT 
Atnbulaga—Kdr.—sfavFTT 


1-8 

4 11 

75 

0-9 

666 

125 

0-7 

123 

23 

4-5 

770 

151 

10 

173 

37 

3-8 

1244 

250 

5-3 

471 

102 

2-8 

1247 

216 

O’9 

189 

30; 

2-6 

896 

158 

2-2 

404 

75 

6-2 

Vl7!0 

287 

2-6 

533 

88 

1-7 

429 

81 

1-5 

34 

8 

08 

250 

48 

6-1 

6 29 

127 

1-6 

288 

62 

1-6 

867 

154 

1-5 

556 

117; 

0'8 

43 

10 

1-3 

374 

67 

H 

135 

25 

H 

50 

12; 

30 

284 

53 

2-9 

1195 

200 

5-C 

1; 888 

216 

1 • 4 

516 

83 

1-5 

36 6 

58 

7-7 

2132 

424 


Eklara; 

Local; 

Savargaon; 

Local; 

Khanapur; 14 

Mangal Sangvi; 2 0 
Nimgaon; 6-0 

Local; 

Dharmabad; 40 

GadgA; 2 0 

Talegaon; 2-0 

Karadkhed; 2-0 

Bhokar; 4-0 

Mugat; 2-0 


117; 223 Unchegaon; 


32 

236 Barad; 

59 Ardhapur; 


Hadgaon; 


Ambulaga Bk.—Mkd.—3T^vT0T 

«r. 


4-0; 1222; 244; 514 Local; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Umri; 


30 

Peth Umri; 

3-0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Udgir; 


280 

Deglur; 

4 0; Sat. 

, , 


rv. 

SI (pr); C S ; tl. 

Hadgaon Road; 12 0 

Nivgha; 

4-0; Sun. 

Ambala; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Nanded; 

24-0 

Loha; 

6'0; Tue- 

. . 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; mq; 









ch; Cch. 

Nanded 


60-0 

Eklara; 

.. Wed. 


, , 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded 


420 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Takli Kh.; 

1-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; mq; dp. 

Nanded 


50'0 

Mukhed; 

7‘0; Mon. 

t , 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dg. 

Nanded 


42-0 

Adampur; 

2-0; Fri. 


30 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; ch. 

Qodhan 


270 

Deglur; 

8-0; Sat. 


2'0 

w. 

tl. 

Nanded 


35-0 

Chikhali; 

5 0; Sun. 



w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Limbgaon; 

6'0 

Marlak; 

5-0; .. 

Nanded; 


rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bodhan; 

160 

Deglur; 

16-0; Sat. 

VaZarga; 

10-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; dh. 

Dharmabad; 

4-0 

Dharmabad; 

4‘0; Sun. 

Biloli; 

11-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

25-0 

Naigaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Gadga; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Umri; 


4-0 

Peth Umri; 

4-0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 

4-0 

W. 


Udgir; 


180 

Karadkhed; 

2-0; Tue. 

a* i au# 


w. 


Bhokar; 


4-0 

Bhokar; 

4-0; Thu. 

. . 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 



• • 

. . 

.4 . . 

. . 

. , 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Mugat; 


40 

Nanded; 

6-0; Fri, 

, . 

. , 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m. 





Sun. 





Hadgaon 

300 

Nivgha; 

6 0; Sun. 

Baradshe- 

80 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Koad; 





vala; 




*. 


• • 

% . 

. . 

, , 


rv. 


Mugat; 


60 

Ardhapur; 

5-0; Fri. 

Barasgaon; 

, , 

W;W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

14-0 

Ardhapur; 

4 0; Fri. 

Barasgaon; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

Cs; tl. 

Mugat; 


4-0 

Mudkhed; 

6-0; Sun. 

Barad; 

2-0 

w. 

tl. 

Therban; 

16-0 

Bhokar; 

16-0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

14-0 

n. 

2 tl. 





. . 

. . 

60 

W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch; dp. 

Hadgaon 

160 

Hadgaon; 

4-0; Fri. 

Stage; ” 

0-4 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 

Road; 








Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 









2 tl; dp. 

Mugat; 


6-0 

Ardhapur; 

5-0; Fri. 

Barad; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Udgir; 


22-0 

Malegaon; 

3-0; Fri. 

. c 

12-0 

w. 

Cs; tl; mq. 

Nanded; 

38-0 

Kandhar; 

6*0; Mon. 

Kandhar; 

6‘0 

W;w; 

5 SI(4pr,h); 2Cs (C.mis); 








rv. 

Manikrao Maharaj Fiv 









Ps. Vad. 5; 8 tl; 4 mq; 









ch; 3 lib; dp. 

Nanded; 

• • 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Mukhed; 


.. 

S! (pr); Cs (c); 5 tl; m; 









mq; dh; ch. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Ambulagd Kh.—Mkd.—*ll 

SE; 


0-8; 21; 

5; 8 

An.bulga Bk ; 







Anandamal—Kvt.—31'r'T^B’lvT • ■ 

NW; 

360 

4-6; 937; 

177; 4 93 


Ancoll—Bli.— 

N'V; 

25-0 

2 2; 404; 

78; 179 

Manjaranvvadi; 3 0 

Andaborl (Cikhall)—Kvt.— 

SE; 

400 

4 1; 541; 

150; 320 

. . 

srfasfHit (fwvfr). 






Andaborl (Islapur)—Kvt.— 

SW; 

44-0 

6-2; 740; 

156; 445 

.. 

aTtT^'rfr 






Andaga — Kdr.-—STTS^TT 

SW; 

22-0 

31; 916; 

164; 523 

Malegaan; 3.0 

Andegaiiv—Mkd.— 

SE; 

18-0 

2-1; 498; 

94; 204 

Mukra.'-.abad; 6'0 

Andheganv—Hdn.— 

SE; 

150 

3-8; 908; 

201; 4 61 

Sarsab; 20 

Anjanakhed—Kvt.—.. 

NW; 

29-0 

2-2; 793; 

179; 303 


Anjani—Bli.—Sf M Of 

SW; 

80 

4'9; 1074; 

271; 536 

Dongaon Bk; 2 0 

Anjanl—Kvt.-~3T3p>ft 

NW; 

300 

2-9; 218; 

4 6; 76 

.. 

Anjeganv—Kvt.—iT^TTr? 

SE; 

. . 

1-7; 14 6; 

30; 83 

.. 

AnjI—kvt.—3f3ft 

NW; 

150 

1-6; 171; 

35; 107 

.. 

Antapur—Dgl.—3TtTl^T 

N; 

6-0 

H; 427; 

69; 217 

Shahapur; 2'0 

Antaraganv—Bli.—af-rmld - 

NW; 

20-0 

27; 941; 

124; 547 

Badbada; 2-0 

Anteivar—Kdr.—3)^737 

NW; 

20-0 

1-6; 427; 

76; 196 

Penur; 3-0 

Apasavaraganv—Dgl.—3PTR|<4<- 

NW; 

12-0 

0*4; 26; 

8; 14 

Sugaon; 1 -0 







Apparavapeth—Kvt.—31ctrfTJ^- 

SW; 

4 50 

2.9 1895; 

469; 742 

.. 







Aral!—Bli.—JlTTcZr 

NW; 

5-0 

5-0; 1625; 

288; 893 

Local; 

Ard H3pur—Nnd.— 

N; 

100 

97; 5242; 

1093; 1419 

Local; 

Arjhapur—Bli.—3TtfT^T 

NE; 

2-0 

2-0; 585; 

176; 287 

Kundalvadi; 2'0 

Asadavan—Nnd.—3TIT?^ : T 

SW; 

8-0 

1-4; 291; 

53; 117 

Nanded; 5'0 

AsadullSbSd—Nnd.—3fBl[etTT- 

NW; 

.. 

0-4; .. Included in 


5K. 



Urban Area I. 


Asarajan—Nnd.—STfTTSBT 

SW; 

7-2 

1-2; 412; 

67; 131 

Nanded; 6"0 

Asoll— Kvt.— 

NW; 

280 

18; 551; 

113; 268 

.. 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 


Mukramabad; 

Fri. 



w. 

tl. 







W. 

SI (pr); tl; mq; ch. 

Nanded; 

26-0 

Naigaon; 

7-0; Thu. 

. , 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 




.. 

•• 

•* 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m. 

t . 

1 

• - 

. . 

•• 

•• 

w. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

40-0 

Loha; 

16*0; Tue. 

.. 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; ch; lib. 

Nanded; 


Mukramabad; 

6'0; Fri. 

. . 

18-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Javalgapn; 

3-0 ' 

Javalgaon; 

2-0; Tue. 

Himayat* 

nagar; 

4-0 

W ;W. 

Ch, 





Local; 

, , 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Dharmabad; 

18-0 

Kasarali; 

6-0; Mon. 

# , 

. * 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg; dh; ch. 


•• 

* * 

•• 


W. 

tl. 

• ♦ 




.. 

, * 

, , 

W;rv. 


B odhan; 

25-0 

Deglur; 

5-0; Sat. 

, , 

1*0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

20-0 

Badbada; 

2-0; Fri. 

. . 

60 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Puma; 

70 

Loha; 

10*0; Tue. 

Loha; 

10-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Godavari Fr. 
Thu. Amavasya; 3 tl; dg; 
ch; lib. 

Bodhan; 

25-0 

Deglur; 

7*0; Sat. 

•• 


rv. 

Cs; ch; lib. 


•• 

•• 

.. 

• • 

*• 

• • 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti Fr, 
Bdp. Sud. 10; 3 tl; 2 m; 
mq; dg; lib. 

Karkheli; 

10-0 

Biloli; 

4*0; Sun. 

• • 

50 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr, 
Ct. Vad. 7; 3 tl; mq; 
2 dg; dh; ch. 

Nanded; 

100 

Local; 

.. Fri, 

Local; 

* * 

W;W. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 4 tl; 
2 m; 2 mq; 3 dg; 3 dh; 
ch; 2 lib; 2 dp. 

Dharmabad; 

70 

Kundalvadi; 

2 0; Tue., 
Fri, 

Biloli; 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs (fmg); tl. 

Nanded; 

5 0 

Nanded; 

5 0; Fri., 
Sun. 

Vishnu- 

puri; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 




• » * * 

• • 


. . 

• * • • * ♦ 

Nanded; 

60 

Nanded; 

6*0; Fri., 
Sun. 

• » 

1*0 

rv. 

tl; m. 

• • 


• • 

• * • • 

•• 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; dh; ch. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

• Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

A$ta—Kvt.—sn^r 

NW; 

29-0 

38; 950; 191; 497 



Asti—Hdn — 3rr^ 

SE; 

8-0 

6'9; 1940; 393; 998 

Local; 


A$tur—Kdr.— WZ? 

Cv 

NW; 

28-0 

2-4; 1685; 2 6 8; 649 

Local; 


Asvaladari (Dak$in)—Bkr.— 

SVV; 

10-0 

I -6; 275; 52; 173 

Peth Urnri; 

3-0 

3ff=T'dTft 






Atakall—B1 i-JTRSFSV 

SW; 

10-0 

5-1; 1313; 24 3; 720 

Local; 


Atakur—Bli.—STU'fH 

NE; 

12-0 

2-3; 640; 122; 414 

Magnali; 

0-4 

Atala—Bli.—3n£Ta5T 

NW; 

9-0 

3-4; 925; 167; 479 

Jarikot; 

3-0 

Avaral—Mkd.—tT3 

SE; 

15-0 

1-6; 294; 62; 150 

Jahoor; 


Avar 3|a—Bli —3TT^tTar 

NW; 

100 

1-2; 375; 83; 241 

Dugaon; 

2-0 

Baba]I—Bli.—iflmoit 

NE; 

70 

2-5; 423; 8 7; 236 

Magnali; 

30 

Baba]!-Bli.—SHTOt 

SE; 

20 

1-7; 282; 60; 186 

Local; 

, , 

Babhall—Hdn.—STPTSV 

NE; 

3 0 

2-0; 778; 160; 425 

Hadgaon; 

4-0 

Babujaganv—Bli.—. ■ 

NE; 

14-0 

1-1; 402; 81; 285 

Yetala; 

2-6 

Babujagaiiv—Kd r .—5)|<s£aJ*rT^ • • 

W; 

4-0 

20; 659; 137; 370 

Bolegaor.; 

2-0 

Babulaganv—Nnd.—aTTSTodOW.. 

'O 

SE; 

9-0 

3 8; 607; 98; 268 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Bacotl—Kdr.— 

E; 

4-0 

5-6; 1763; 327; 735 

Local; 


Badabada—Bli.—. 

NW; 

33-0 

9-0; 3140; 601; 1222 

Local; 


Badur—Bli.—^7! 

SW; 

5-0 

5-1; 1620; 304; 822 

Local; 


Bahadarapura—Kdr.—^T^T^TI 

SE; 

0-2 

I I; |8|8; 345; 270 

Kandhai; 

10 

B51apur—Bli.— 

NE; 

120 

7-6; Included in Urban 






Area III. 



Ba)eganv—Bkr.— 

SW; 

22-0 

2-9; 8 59; 156; 404 

Peth Umri; 

60 

Baleganv—Bli.— 

NW; 

26-0 

2-1; 676; 141; 344 

Kuntur; 

2-0 

BalegSnv—Dgl.— 

SW; 

6-0 

3-5; 922; 167; 352 

Kavalgaon; 

3-0 

Baliram—Nnd.—5T3tTTB 

SE; 

4-0 

0-6; 135; 15; 56 

Nanded; 

4-0 

Ballal—Bkr.— 

SE; 

10-0 

2-3; 549; (01; 272 

Matul; 

5-0 

Bailor—Dgl.—^c^T 

SW; 

4-0 

3-1; 811; 135; 341 

Local; 


Ban-tap!—Hdn.— 

SW; 

8-0 

2-3; 454; 92; 272 

Kavana; 

2-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance, 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

<t>) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 







W. 

SI (pr); C S ; 2 tl; ch. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

2-0 

Valki Kh; 

2-0; Thu. 

Hadgaon; 

8-0 

W;w; 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs, (c); 
Mahadev Fr. Mg. Vad, 
13; 3 tl; 2 m; mq; dg; 
ch; dp. 

Nanded; 

360 

Local; 

. . Sun. 


7-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Dattatray Fr. Mrg. 
Vad. II; 2 tl; 2 m. 

Umri; 

3-0 

Peth Umri; 

3 0; Tue. 

Moghali; 

80 

w. 

3 tl. 

Nanded; 

410 

Adampur; 

2 0; F r «. 

.. 

1-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; mq; lib- 

Dharmabad; 

2-0 

Dharmabad; 

2 0; Sun. 

. , 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); C S ; 2 tl; ch. 

Karkheli; 

4-0 

Jarikot; 

3-0; Sat. 


. . 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

N anded; 


Jahoor; 

Wed- 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; mq; 
dg; ch. 

Karkheli; 

90 

Naigaon; 

6-0; Thu. 


. . 

w. 

Cs; 3 tl. 

Dharmabad; 

4-0 

Dharmabad; 

4-0; Sun. 

. . 


rv* 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Dharmahad; 

150 

Biioli; 

2'0; Sun. 


0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; mq; ch. 

Hadgaon Road; 

13-0 

H adgaon; 

4-0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs ( C ); tl. 

Karkheli; 

20 

Karkheli; 

2-0; Fri. 


7-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

36-0 

Kandhar; 

4'0 Mon. 

■>>iSWlk 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); dg; dh; ch. 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Nanded; 

6-0; Fri; 

•• 

30 

W;w. 

SI (pr); C s ; tl; m; dg. 

Nanded; 

36-0 

Kandhar; 

4'0 Mon. 

Man gal 
Sangvi; 

30 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cg; 
Khandoba Fr, Mrg. 6; 

4 tl; rr; ch; lib. 

Mudkhed; 

16-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

•• 

50 

rv. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 4 tl; 
m; ch; lib. 

Dharmabad; 

100 

Biioli; 

3-0; Sun. 


5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

Nanded; 

330 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Kandhar; 

0-2 

w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; mq; lib. 

Umri; 

6-0 

Peth Umri; 

7-0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mihadev Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 2; tl; m; mq; 

ch. 

Umri; 

6-0 

Naigaon; 

8-0; Thu. 

Ghungrala; 

6'0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Udgir; 

34-0 

Deglur; 

10*0; Sat, 

• • 

• • 

r v. 

SI (pr);C s . 

Nanded; 

4-0 

Nanded; 

4 0; Fri., 
Sun. 

* * 

1-0 

W 

tl. 

Umri; 

10-0 

Peth Umri; 

10-0; Tue 

. , 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

26-0 

Deglur; 

6 - 0; Sat, 

. ♦ 

1-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); tl. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

18-0 

Kavana; 

2-0; Sat. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

2-0 

W; w. 

SI (m); tl. 


A-1360—38-A. 
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Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Village Name. 

Travelling 

Households; Agriculturists 

. Distance. 


distance. 







(0 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Barnaul—Mkd.— 

S; 

20-0 

2-5; 

647; 

1 19; 

336 



BamanT Nnd. —^TtpTf 

N; 

7-0 

2-0; 

458; 

27; 

226 

Ardhapur; 

40 

Bamani Bk.—Bli.—3". . 

SW; 

5-0 

3-5; 

969; 

187; 

493 

Dongaon 

3-0 








Bk.; 


Barnaul P. Kandhar—Kdr.— 

NE; 

60 

2-6; 

88 8; 

156; 

556 

Mangal 

1-0 

sTwifr t. 







Sangvi; 


Bamapi P. Usman Nagar— 

N; 

15-0 

1-8; 

496; 

91; 

104 

Vadepuri; 

3-0 

Kdr.—SWOT <T. 









BSrnanl Thadl-- Bli.—RTU'fr «T#i 

NE; 

8 '0 

07; 

339; 

55; 

176 

Dharmabad; 

3‘0 

Banacincoll—Hdn. —5R Rr 

SE; 

3-0 

6-9; 

1037; 

215; 

614 

Local; 


Banna|I—Bli.—sUTlofr 

NE; 

140 

2-4; 

672; 

138; 

38 7 

Javala Bk.; 

0-4 

Barad—'Nnd.—=TTT^' 

NE; 

14-0 

8 7; 

28 63; 

550; 

591 

Local; 


Baradasevala—Hdn.— 

SW; 

8-0 

2-4; 

762; 

158; 

397 

Local; 


Barahall —Mkd.—sTRfjToSt 

SW; 

120 

12-5; 

3456; 

643; 

1499 

Local; 


Barasaganv—Nnd.—^TR’T’Tiq .. 

NE; 

100 

3-0; 

864; 

175; 

370 

Ardhapur; 

5-0 

Baruj—Kdr.—^T^o5 

K; 

8-0 

4-1; 

1921; 

449; 

703 

Local; 

• . 

B asav adi—Mkd. —Rt 

SE; 

22-0 

1-6; 

794; 

149; 

316 

Mukramabad; 


Bataja—Bk r —3Zl«ir 

NE; 

1-4 

1-8; 

316; 

48; 

151 

Bhokar; 

BO 

Bavajaganv—Bli.—. . 

SE; 

50 

2-3; 

312; 

65; 

232 

Karla Bk.; 

2-0 

Bavalaganv—Mkd.—5JT^?TTTrR.. 

NE; 

130 

2-7; 

678; 

134; 

305 

Bet-Mogara; 

50 

Beladara—Bkr.—5fvp??r 

SW; 

210 

2-0; 

594; 

118; 

205 

T alegaon; 

2-0 

Belaganv-—Kvt.—^-TTr^' 

NE; 

23'0 

3 8; 

305; 

63; 

191 



Belagavhan (Hadagahv)—Hdn.— 

NW; 

30 

0-9; 

94; 

19; 

51 

Bhanegaon; 

20 










Belagavhap (Tamasa)—Hdn.— 

SW; 

12-0 

0-6; 

33; 

6; 

21 



( cTITTflT) 









Belagujarl — Bli.— 

NW; 

120 

1-3; 

337; 

67; 

181 

Karkheli; 

4-0 

Bejakonl Bk.— Bli.— 

5T. 

NW; 

6-0 

3-3; 

378; 

244; 

709 

Local; 


Bejakonl Kh.—Bli.— 

NW; 

4-0 

3-8; 1377; 

302; 

709 

Belkoni Bk.; 

1-0 

O 









A-| 360—38-B. .... > 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 


Mukiamabad; 

Fri. 

Mukhed; 

200 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

100 

Ardhapur; 

4'0; Fri. 

Dabhad; 

10 

W;rv 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m. 

Rodhan; 

17-0 

Kasarali; 

4 0; Mon. 

•• 

50 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

20'0 

Barul; 

5-0; Wed. 

•• 

1-0 

br. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Nanded; 

7-0 

Sonkhed; 

3-0; Wed. 

•* 

2-0 

W;W, 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Dharmabad; 

3-0 

Dharmabad; 

3-0; Sun. 

.. 

6-0 

rv. 

tl; ch. 

Hadgaon 

12-0 

Hadgaon; 

4-0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

3-0 

W;W. 

SI (pr); C s (c); 3 tl; ch. 

Road; 








Dharmabad; 

4-0 

Dharmabad; 

4-0; Sun. 


. . 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl. 

Mudkhed; 

60 

Mudkhed; 

6‘0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt 

5 Cs; 5 tl; dh; gym; lib; 
-dp. 

Hadgaon 

18-0 

Kavana; 

2 0; Sat. 

Stage; 


W ■ w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Road; 








Nanded; 

* * 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Mukhed; 

12-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (mis); 
23 tl; m; mq; gym; ch; 
lib; 2 dp. 

Nanded; 

15-0 

Nanded; 

5 0; Fri. 
Sun. 

•• 

1-0 

W;W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; lib. 

Nanded; 

340 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Mahadev Fi*. Ct. 
Sud. 12; 4 tl; dh; ch. 

Nanded; 


Mukiamabad; 

.. Fri. 

. . 

. . 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bhokar; 

1-0 

Bhokar; 

1-0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); tl; 
dg; lib. 

Dharmabad; 

14-0 

Kunclalvadi; 

6*0; Tue, 
Fri. 

Karla 

Kh.; 

1*4 

W ;rv . 

tl. 

Nanded; 

45-0 

Bet-Mogara; 

5 0; Thu. 

. • 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dg. 

Umri; 

3-0 

Peth Umri; 

5 0; Tue. 

. . 

. • 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 





. . 

. ♦ 

w. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Hadgaon 

120 

Nivgha; 

3 0; Sun. 

Hadgaon; 

3-0 

w;rv. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Road; 










•• 

.. 

Tamsa; 

2’0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Karkheli; 

4-0 

Karkheli; 

4 0; Fri. 

.. 

, , 

W;rv. 

2 tl; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

8-0 

Kasarali; 

2-0;Mon. 

Kasarali; 

2-0 

W;rv; 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 

Dharmabad; 

12-0 

Kasarali; 

3-0;M on. 

Kasarali; 

3-0 

W;w* 

SI (pr); Cs; Krushnadev 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 7; 2 tl; ch. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1 

(4) 

Belamanda)—Hdn. -ItTBUoS . . 

NE; 

40 

0-8 

184 

43; 

119 

Gorlegaon; 

20 

Belasar—Nnd. 

NE; 

120 

0'8 

277 

50; 

96 

Ardhapur; 

40 

Bellorl (Cikhall)- Kvt.— 

SW; 

18-0 

3-3 

1061 

228; 

474 



(fwfr). 









Bellori (Kinavat)—Kvt.—IfevftT) 

NW; 

18 0 

1-9 

170 

42; 

106 












Belur Bk.—Bli.—3vTT g'. 

NE; 

12-0 

2-5 

626 

172; 

370 

Dharmabad; 

4-0 

Belur Kh.—Bli.—jf. 

NE; 

14-0 

1-2 

327 

70; 

172 

Chincholi; 

10 

Bembara—Dgl.—SfsTTf 

SW; 

270 

7-8 

973 

18 0; 

404 

Ilanegaon; 

6-0 

Bember—Bkr.— 

SW; 

3’0 

5-5 

1043 

204; 

458 

Local; 


Ben a]—Mkd.—%HTo5 

SE; 

150 

16 

44 2 

8 7; 

261 

Mukromabad; 

6 0 

Bendar|~Bkr.— 

SE; 

110 

4-6 

557 

110; 

349 

Matul; 

60 

Bend!—Kvt.—«P?t ., 

SE; 

4 0 

2-4 

392 

79; 

218 



BendrI—Bli.—Inf)' 

NW; 

16-0 

2d 

661, 

123; 

203 

Manjaram; 

2 0 

Berall Bk.—Mkd.—IrWT 

NE; 

20 

2-5 

8 66 

171; 

310 


2 0 

Berall Kh.—Kdr.—trjl) tg\ 

NW; 

100 

4-5 

1485 

308; 

674 

Loha; 

3 0 

Berall Kh.—Mkd.— lfTvf) .. 

NE; 

20 

1-5 

495 

93; 

184 


2 0 

Be(ak Biloli—Bli.—If^, ftrflpf) 

NW; 

13-0 

2-9 

770 

153; 

293 

Naigaon; 

2-0 

Bef-Mogara—Mkd.— 

NE; 

13-4 

2'I 

1597 

277; 

326 

Local; 


Bet SahgavT--Kdr.—l)> . 

NW; 

16-0 

4-0 

1144 

242; 

573 

Local; 


Bhadra—Kdr.—vnST 

NW; 


1-0 

222 

45; 

104 

Loha; 

30 

Bhagavatl—Kvt.— 

NW; 

220 

1-5 

169 

38; 

92 



Bhaktaput—Dgl.— TfTT'JT 

SE; 

5-0 

1-3 

470 

8 2; 

232 

H ottal; 

20 

BhalakI—Nnd.—vn?!^)' 

NW; 

70 

0-9 

96 

17; 

30 

Nandcd; 

50 

Bhanapur—Nnd.—TTR'JT 

NW; 

1-4 

0-4 

169 

16; 

100 

Nimgaon; 

20 

Bhaij^aravadi—Kvt.—^17W1^ 

SW; 

140 

3-4 

155 

35; 

84 



Bhaneganv—Hdn.—TflBBTW . . 

NW; 

3’0 

1-8 

620 

120; 

283 

Unchegaon; 

20 

Bhangi—Nnd.- Tflft 

SW; 

6-4 

0-8 

180 

23; 

74 

Nandcd; 

70 

Bharasava^a—Kdr.—TTITH^T?! 

NW; 

18 0 

0-9; 

1 8 3 

34; 

75 

Penur; 

1-0 

Bhatapur(Patti Dcgalur)— 

SEi 

100 

10; 

321; 

59; 

99 

Amhulga Bk.; 


Mkd.—(W) 













NANDED DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Hadgaon 

12-0 

Nivgha; 

2-0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

3'0 

W ; rv. 

C s (c); Mahadev (Bbuji- 

Road; 

Nanded; 

14-0 

Ardhapur; 

4-0; Fri. 

Ardhapur; 

3-0 

w. 

aya) Fr. Ps., Vad. 7; 
2 tl; gym. 

Cs; 2 tl. 

•• 


LochI; 

.. Thu. 

•• 

■■ 

W. 

C g; tl. 





•• 


n. 

C a; tl. 

Dharmabad; 

4-0 

Dharmabad; 

4-0; Sun. 

Biloli; 

120 

rv. 

SI (pr); C s; Bhimsen Dev 

Basar; 

2-4 

Dharmabad; 

5-0; Sun. 

Biloli; 

140 

rv. 

Fr. Mg. Sud. 8; 4 tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr). 

Kamalnagar; 

220 

Hanegaon; 

6-0; Sun. 


60 

w.. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Local; 


Bhokar; 

. . Thu. 

Halda; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); m; 2 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 


Mukramabad; 

.. Fri. 


15-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhokar; 

140 

Bhokar; 

14 0; Thu. 



w. 

SI (pr). 

, . 

. . 

, . 


, , 


w. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

33-0 

Naigaor; 

3-0; Thu. 


20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

Nanded; 

450 

Mukhed, 

.. Mon. 

Mukhed; 

2-0 

n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

27.0 

Loha; 

3.0; Tue. 


20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; dg. 

Nanded; 

45.0 

. . 

. . 

Mukhed; 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Nanded; 

310 

Naigaon; 

2-0; Thu. 

Naigaort; 

20 

W;W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh. 

Nanded; 

50.0 

Local, 

.. Thu. 


3 0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Shivling 

Nanded; 

200 

Shevadi; 

2.0; Thu. 

Sonkhed; 

7-0 

rv. 

Fr. Mg. Vad. |4; 2 tl; 
m; 2 mq; 2 dg; dh; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; Fakroddin 

Nanded; 

27.0 

Loha; 

3.0; Tue. 



w. 

Urus Ps; 2 tl; mq; dh; ch. 

, . 



♦ . 

Kinvat; 

22-0 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Udgir; 

290 

Deglur; 

4-0; Thu. 

. . 

5'0 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

50 

Nanded; 

5 0; Fri, 


6-0 

w. 

Cs. 

Limbgaon; 

2-0 

Nimgaon; 

Sun. 

2-0; .. 

Nanded; 

1*4 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

. , 



. . 

. , 

. * 

rv. 

tl. 

Hadgaon 

150 

Nivgha; 

5-0; Sun. 

Hadgaon; 

3-0 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m. 

Road; 

Nanded; 

7-0 

Nanded; 

7-0; Fri, 


4-0 

rv. 

Cs; tl. 

Puma; 

8-0 

Loha; 

Sun. 
1*0; Tuc. 

Khambe- 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

•• 

Yevti; 


gaon; 

■■ 

w. 

2 tl. 
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Village Name. 

Direction ; 

Area (Sq. 

ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post Office; 

Travelling 

Households ; Agriculturists, 

Distance. 


distance. 






0) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 

Bha(Spur (Patti Mukramabad)— 

SE; 

19-0 

0-7; l|f 

; 19; 67 

Mukramabad; .. 

Mkd.—'qTdl^'TTSt RTWrVTT.) 








Bhateganv—Hdn.— , RlZ r lfV 

NW; 

150 

2-3; 888; 18 3; 353 

Local; 

Bhayeganv—Bkr,— 

SW; 

21-0 

1-4 

341 

64 

218 

Peth Umri; 2-0 

Bhayeganv—Dgl.—VrRTTrq - 

SW; 

4-0 

1-4 

720 

92 

343 

Deglur; 6-0 

Bhayeganv—Nnd,—.. 

SE; 

7-0 

1-4 

407 

79 

182 

Nanded; 5-0 

Bhendeganv—Kdr.—.. 

NW; 

13-0 

1-4 

396; 8 (; 201 

Shevadi; 2 - 0 

Bhepdeganv Bk.—Mkd.— 

SE; 

14-0 

1-8 

219; 46; 93 

Ambulga Bk.; .. 

WTDT 3[. 








Bhendeganv Kh.—Mkd.— 

SE; 

13-0 

1-4 

640; 114; 146 

Atr.bulga Bk.; .. 

•Rirrfa *1. 








Bhikar Sangavl—Kdr.'—fvfHgitr 

N; 

10-0 

1-4 

442; 89 

162 

Soi.khed; 2‘0 

TO) 

Bhimapur—Kvt.— 

NF; 

40 

5-6 

178 

35 

104 

• • * . , 

Bhingoli—Mkd.—fwfvft 

SE; 

130 

1-0 

397 

73 

198 

Ambulga; 

Bhoganv—Nnd.—'RTffifT 

NW; 

14-0 

1-8 

526 

100 

276 

Ardhapur; 8-0 

Bhokar—Bkr.—yftSfTT 

HQ; 


7-7 

4815 

98 0 

724 

Local; 





Bhokasakheda—Dgl.— 

SW; 

70 

2-3; 528 

94 

215 

Kavalgaon; 5-0 

Bhopala—Bli.— 

SW; 

16-0 

1-9; 342 

55 

185 

Bijur; 20 

Bhorad —Kvt.— 

NW; 

16-0 

31 

476 

95 

216 

.. 

Bho£l—Bkr.— 

NW; 

91 

7-5; 1649 

327 

904 

Local; 

Bho£I—Bli.— 

NW; 

3-0 

2-0 

524 

107 

277 

Kasarali; 2*0 

Bhosi—Kvt.— 

SW; 

31-0 

4-8 

869 

197 

431 


Bhukantail—Kdr,—.. 

NE; 

24-0 

20 

335 

68 

195 

Halda; 2*0 

Bhulaja—Kvt.—,. 

SW; 

4-0 

2-9 

156 

31 

92 


BhurabhuSl—Bkr,—•TJTflSft v , 

NE; 

14-0 

6-0 

577 

110 

317 

Kini; 3-0 

Bhutan Hiparaga—Dgl.—^rpf 

SW; 

18-0 

3*7, 

935, 

165 

528 

Local; 

f?WTT 








Bijalavadi—Dgl.—.. 

SW; 

28-0 

4-1 

8 80, 

167 

4 03 

Hanegaon; 6*0 

Bljeganv—Bk r .—^tgjrrt^T 

SW; 

20-0 

1-5 

394; 

81 

222 

Golegaon; 3*0 

Bijur—Bii.—fsraT 

SW; 

16 0 

2-8 

403; 

84 

219 

l ocal; ., 

Bilall— Mkd.— 

SE; 

110 

4-1 

1021; 

195 

413 

Jahoor; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day, 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Nanded; 


Mukramabad; 

Fri. 



rv. 

2 tl. 

Hadgaon 

25-0 

Nivgha; 

4-0; Sun. 

Baradshe- 

6-0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c); 

Road; 




vala; 



2 tl; lib. 

Umri; 

8-0 

Petli Umri; 

8 0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 

11-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

23-0 

Deglur; 

6'0; Sat. 



W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; ch. 

Nanded; 

5-0 

Namled; 

5 0; Fri., 



W. 

SI (pi); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 




Sun. 




Ct. Sud. 12. 

Nanded; 

20 0 

Sr.nkhed; 

6'0; Wed. 


3'0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Nanded; 

60-0 

Mckramahad; 

6’0; Fri. 

Deglur; 

13-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Nanded; 

60-0 

Mikrnn.abad; 

6 0; Fri. 


12-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

Nanded; 

16 0 

Sor.khed; 

2 0; Wed. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (p r ); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

600 

Mckranabad; 

6 0; Fri. 


12-0 

n. 

rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Nanded; 

18-0 

Ardhapur; 

8 0; Fri. 

Malegaon; 

50 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); 5 Cs 
(wvg, 4 mis); Maha- 
shivaratra F r. Mg. Vad. 
14; 9 tl; 2 m; 4 mq; 2 dg; 








dh; lib; 4 dp. 

Udgir; 

220 

Deglur; 

12 0; Sat. 


. . 

rv. 

SI pr); Cs. 

Nanded; 

300 

Bet-Mogara; 

2-0; Thu, 

Bijur; 

20 

w. 

Cs (c); tl; dg. 

. . 

. . 


. . , . 

Local; 

. . 

W;n. 

tl. 

Bhokar; 

100 

Bhokar; 

1 0-0; Thu. 


0-3 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Babana (Biya 








bani)F r . Ps. Sud. Pour- 
nima; 5 tl; dg. 

Karkheli; 

11 -0 

Kasarali; 

2 0; Mon. 


1-0 

W ;n . 

SI (pr); Cs; dg; ch. 







W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Nanded; 

60 

Sugaon; 

2'0; Sun. 



n. 

SI (pr); tl. 



. « 

, , , , 



rv. 

Cs; tl. ' 

Theraban; 

14-0 

Bholrar; 

14 0; Thu. 

.. / 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Udgir; 

28-0 

Hanegaon; 

4-0; Sun. 



W;rv, 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Ram Fr. 







n. 

Ct. Sud. 9; 5 tl; 2 m; 
dg; ch. 

Kamal nagar; 

14-0 

Hariegaon; 

6-0; Sun. 


28-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; dg 

Umri; 

90 

Peth Umri; 

9'0; Tue. 

.. 


rv. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Nanded; 

320 

Bet-Mogara; 

3 0; Thu. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (p r); Cs (c); tl; dg. 

Nanded; 

60'0 

Jahoor; 

Wed. 

. • 


W;w. 

SI {pr); 2 Cs (c, mis); 2 tl; 








m; dh; ch. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Biloll(Urhan Area)—Bli.— 

HQ; 


7 6; 4 440; 86 5; 116 

Local; 


favfM (JTPTft feUTR) 






Biru^a— Kdr.—f^§T 

NE; 

130 

0-2; 26; 5; 14 

Umra; 

20. 

BitanaJ—Bkr.— 

BE; 

12-0 

4-9; 1019; 216; 525 

Peth Umri; 

5-0 

Bodanl Boraganv—Hdn.— 

SE; 

140 

0-3; 80; 15; .. 



«f) <■*1 r=< 






Bodhadi Bk.—Kvt.—f. 

S; 

100 

5-5; 2164; 439; 749 


•• 

BodhadiKh.— Kvt.—q. 

SW; 

9-0 

1-3; 790; 165; 415 



Bojaka—Kdr.—iflofol 

SW; 

14-0 

2-8; 694; 123; 355 

Kurala; 

20 

Bolasa—Bkr.— 

SW; 

JQiO, 

2-1; 754; 128; 312 

Local; 


Bojasa Bk.—Bli.—«floStlT 

NW; 

14-0 

3-9; 910; 19 0; 451 

Local; 


Bojasa Kh.—Bli.—^teBT W. .. 

NE; 

14-0 

1-0; 181; 35; 98 

Bolasa Bk.; 

0-4 

Boleganv —Bli.—^IvT-ilid 

SE; 

5-0 

27; 878; 184; 503 

Sagroli; 

2-0 

Bomanall—Mkd.—^WnaV .. 

NW; 

2-0 

1-5; 650; 118; 270 

, , 

2-0 

Bondagavhan-—Kvt.—sftgrje^prf 

NW; 

28-0 

1-1; 430; 84; 219 

t , 

, , 

Bon<)har Tarf Havell—Nnd.— 

NE; 

3-0 

1*1; 337; 64; 155 

Nanded; 

2-0 







Bondhar Tarf Nerall-—Nnd.— 

NW; 

60 

1-0; 254; 58; 125 

Nandcd; 

50 

9ffeK clffi BRyfr 






Boragadl—Hdn.— 

E; 

18-0 

3-6; 620; 133; 343 

Savana; 

2-0 

Boraganv—Bkr.—^RTff^ 

N; 

2-0 

2-4; 6 65; 123; 38 7 

Therban; 

2-0 

BoragSnv—Bli.—^TRITW 

NE; 

20-0 

1-7; 649; 141; 296 

Alandi; 

1-0 

Boraganv—Dgl.—sff-UI i<f 

SW; 

60 

H; 201; 47; 104 

Karadkhed; 

40 

Boraganv—Mkd.—sf)<q|e{ 

SE; 

8-0 

1-2; 169; 34; 62 

Chandola; 

# , 

Boraganv—Nnd.—5fRTj , j^' 

NE; 

14-0 

H; 97; 18; 51 

Barad; 

4-0 

Boraganv AkanSk—Kdr.— 

NW; 

12-0 

20; 622; 129; 383 

Adgaon; 

20 






Boraganv (H astara)—Hdn.— 

NW; 

80 

3-7; 725; 147; 389 

Nivgha; 

60 

^lOlI'f (t??d «.r) 





Boraganv Kivaj5—Kdr.— 

NE; 

16-0 

2-3; 643; 121; 267 

Kivala; 

20 





Boraganv Kolha—Kdr.— 

N; 

18-0 

1-7; 334; 61; 181 

Sonkhed; 

2-0 





Boraganv NSndarl—Nnd.— 

NE; 

12-0 

1-2; 333; 60; ]60 

Mugat; 

40 

*rtrfr 




Boraganv (Timas*) — Hdn.— 

SE; 

6-0 

1-4; 288; 53; 187 

Ashti; 

2-0 

WlRIK (rTPTBT) 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Dharmabad; 

80 

Local; 

Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; 
3 m; 2 mq; lib; dp. 

Nanded; 

28-0 

Chikhli; 

4-0; Sun. 


6-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Umri; 

5-0 

Peth Umri; 

5-0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 

5-0 

w. 

Si (pr); 2 tl. 

•• 



.. 

Tamsa; 

100 

w. 

tl- 

•• 



.. 

•• 

•• 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; tl; 
2 mq; dp. 

• , 




. . 


n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

47-0 

Ku.rala; 

2 0; Thu. 

Ahmad- 

pur; 

90 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; mq; 
ch;lib. 

Umri; 

5-0 

Peth Umri; 

5-0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 

6-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 12; 2 tl; ch. 

Karkheli; 

2-0 

Karkheli; 

2-0; Fri. 


6-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; tl; mq. 

Karkheli; 

4-0 

Karkheli; 

4-0; Fri. 

♦ ♦ 

5-0 

w. 

Cs. 

Bodhan; 

10 0 

Sagroli; 

2-0; Wed. 

Karla Bk.; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

500 

Mukhed; 

.. Mon. 

Mukhed; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dp. 

Nanded; 

2-0 

Nanded; 

2-0; Fri; 
Sun. 


3-0 

rv» 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

5-0 

Nanded; 

5-0; Fri, 
Sun. 

Nanded; 

6-0 

W;rv. 

ch. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

40 

Hi may at- 

nagar; 

4-0; Wed. j 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

5-0 

W. 

Sl (pr); tl; ch. 

Therban; 

2-0 

Bhokar; 

2-0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

340 

Bet-Mogara; 

3-0; Thu. 

Bijur; 

4-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Udgir; 

20-0 

Karadkhed; 

4 0; Tue. 

. . 

6*0 

W. 

Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

550 

Mukhed; 

7 0; Mon. 

. ♦ 


w. 

tl. 

Mugat; 

40 

Mudkhed; 

6-0; Sun. 

Shemboli; 


w. 

tl. 

Purna; 

12-0 

Loh a; 

5-0; Tue. 

Khambegaon;l-0 

w. 

Sl (pr); Cs; Irsa Appa Fr. 
Ps. Vad. 30; 2 tl; m; dg; 
dh; ch. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

22-0 

Nivgha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

5-0 

w. 

Sl (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

60 

Usman-nagar; 

5 0; Fri. 

•• 

4-0 

w. 

SI ( P r); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Nanded; 

16-0 

Sonkhed; 

2-0; Tue. 

•• 

2-0 

w. 

Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mugat; 

4-0 

Mudkhed; 

6-0; Sun. 

* * 

•• 

w. 

.. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

4-0 

Valki Kh.; 

2-0; Thu. 

Hadgaon; 

6-0^ 

W;n. 

Sl (pr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Boragaiiv Telanga—Nnd.— 

SW; 

8-0 

0-9; 352; 

6 2; 144 

Nanded; 

40 

?mrf<r aw 

Boragaiiv ThadI -Bli.— 

SW; 


1-5; 702; 

129; 434 

Alandi; 

20 

«ffT 

BorajunI—Bkr.—3f|"^3T Tt 

SW; 

220 

2-9; 58 0; 

111; 291 

Golcgaon; 

2-0 

Borl Bk.—-Kdr.—f'tf)' 3T. 

<9 

SE; 

20-0 

3-8; 1382; 

243; 679 

Ambulga; 

30 

Borl Kh.—Kdr.— 5T>fr r i. 

SW; 

5-0 

3 4; 640; 

119; 315 

Umraj; 

10 

Both—Kvt. —9r>T 

NE; 

28-0 

3 - 0; 267; 

56; 150 


. . 

Both!—Bkr.— 

SE; 

18-0 

3-8; 8 80; 

184; 546 

Matul; 

4-0 

Bramhanavada — Nnd. — 

NE; 

6-0 

1-2; 0 55; 

115; 412 

Nanded; 

6-0 

srirr 







BramhapurlT—Nnd. —• • 

E; 

2-0 

Included in Urban Area I 

• * 


Cainapur — Dgl . — 

NE; 

4-0 

4-8; 716; 

188; 360 

Shahapur; 

3-0 

CakrI — Hdn. — 

NW; 

16-0 

09; 595; 

117; 304 

Nivgha; 

3-0 

Cakur—Dgl.-W^T 

SW; 

30 

H; 370; 

61; 204 

Kavalgaon; 

2 0 

Canapur—Nnd.— 

NE; 

160 

5 4; 634; 

113; 212 

Lahan; 

20 








Candola—Mkd.— 

E; 

5-0 

9-8; 2091; 

398; 802 

Local; 

•• 

CaravadI—Bli.— 

NW; 

14-6 

O’4; 121; 

19; 68 

Kuntur; 

10 

CaukI Dharmapurl—Kdr.— 

SE; 

100 

2-0; 420; 

77; 157 

Varul; 

20 

qrrp|Tr. 

CaukI Mahakaya—Kdr.—. . 

SE; 

20-0 

0-6; 104; 

17; 59 

Kautha; 

1-4 

HfRIFTr. 

CaukI Pay a—Kdr.—1171 • • 

SE; 

9-0 

0-4; 34; 

6; 12 

Varul; 

20 

Cendakapur—Hdn.— %T S <61TT . . 

NW; 

100 

1-5; 89; 

22; 58 

Hastara; 

2-0 

Cikaja—Hdn.—f-^TloCiT 

SW; 

100 

3-1; 721; 

145; 406 

Digras; 

2-0 

Cikala—Nnd.— 

SE; 

100 

4-4; 1503; 

265; 644 

Pimpalgaon 

2-0 






Rohi; 


Cikana—Bli.—fa+d 1 

NE; 

120 

4-4; 1312; 

254; 610 

Karkheli; 

2-0 

Cikhal Bho4I—Kdr.—f^FFT 

N; 

5-0 

1 -4; 486; 

67; 188 

Pan Bhoshi; 

1-0 

Cikhall—Kdr.— Fq<a?n 

E; 

10-0 

5 • 8; 1504; 

245; 820 

Local; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 1 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

40 

1 Narded; 

■ 

4 0; Fri, 
Sun. 

Nanded; 

80 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

44'0 

Bet-Mogara; 

3 0; Thu. 

Bijur; 

3-0 

w>. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Umri; 

5-0 

Beth Umri; 

5-0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 

50 l 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Nanded; 

45-0 

Barul; 

5 0; Wed. 


20-0 

*• 

2 SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. 12, Tukaram 
Maharaj Fr. Phg. Vad 2; 
7 tl; mq; lib. 

Nanded; 

370 

Kandhar; 

5‘0; Mon. 



rv. 

SI (pr). 





Kinvat; 

28 0 

W. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Umri; 

90 

Peth Umri; 

9-0; Tue. 


6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mhaibusubani 
Fr. Kt.; ch. 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Nanded; 

6 0; Fri, 
Sun. 


60 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m. 

Bodhan; 

27-0 

Deglur; 

4-0; Sat. 

t t 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; dg; ch. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

230 

Nivgha; 

3-0; Sun. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

70 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Udgir; 

25-0 

Deglur; 

6-0; Sat. 

flRSl 

1 JO 

W. 

tl. 

Mudkhed; 

80 

Ardhapur; 

7 0; Fri, 


30 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 6 tl; gym. 

Nanded; 

500 

Local; 

Fri; Sun. 

Ratoli; 

8*0 

W ; rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 tl; 
m; mq; gym. 

Nanded; 

250 

Naigaon; 

4 0; Thu. 

Degaon; 

4-0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

280 

Kandliar; 

10 0; Mon. 

Barul; 

li-o 1 

t. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

320 

Kautha; 

1'4; Sat. 


5'0 

W. 

tl. 

Nanded; 

360 

Varul; 

2'0; Wed, 

Barul; 

10 

br;n. 

tl. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

180 

Nivgha; 

3-0;. Sun. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

5-0 

rv. 


Hadgaon 

Road; 

60 

Tams a; 

2-0; Sat. 

Tamsa; 

3-0 1 

i 

W;W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mudkhed; 

4-0 

Mudkhed; 

4-0; Sun. 

Mudkhed; 

4*0 i 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; 2 m. 

Karkheli; 

f0 

Karkheli; 

2-0; Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

16-0 

Kandhar; 

5-0; Mon. 

Kandhar; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

Nanded; 

20'0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 


3-0 

w. 

i 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 4; 4 tl; m; 
mq; ch. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Cikhall—Kvt.— 

SW; 

39-0 

4-5 

433 

94; 216 



Cikhall—Kvt.—-f^pspift 

SE; 

80 

9-1 

2221 

398; 1183 



Cikhall Bk.—Nnd.—g. 

NW; 

8-0 

1-4 

385 

70; 200 

Nanded; 

5-0 

Cikhall Kh,—Nnd.—If. 

>S 

NW; 

60 

0-8 

237; 45; 128 

Nanded; 

5-0 

Cilapimpri—Nnd.—fqvrfqsfl' .. 

SE; 

19-0 

0-9; 520; 99; 293 

Malkautha; 

4-0 

Cimeganv—Nnd.—fqipTfg 

NW; 

6-0 

1-0; 203; 46; 97 

Nanded; 

5-0 

Cincaban—Nnd.—tqqqtf 

N; 

1 40 

0-9 

. 4 

1; 2 



Cificaganv—Mkd.—f’T’tdfg 

SW; 

25-0 

1-6 

248 

54; 110 

Udgir; 

8-0 

Cificagavhan—Hdn.— 

SW; 

100 

fit 2-0 

1062 

; 212; 604 

Local; 

•• 

Ciricakhed—Kvt.— . . 

N-l 

28-0 

2-7 

569 

116; 267 



Cincala—Bli— 

SW; 

2-0 

3-0 

932 

184; 468 

Kasarali; 

2-0 

Ciricala (Pallf Bhokar)-—Bkr.— 

E; 

3-4 

2-2 

373 

75; 206 

Bhokar; 

2-0 









Cincala (Palli Umarl)—Bkr,— 

SW; 

18-0 

3-2; 698; 148; 383 

Peth Umri; 

20 









Cincoji—Bli.—fqqTst 

NE; 

12-0 

3-0 

606 

140; 328 

Local; 


Cincoll—Kdr—f^gtvfr 

E; 

100 

2-3 

425 

90; 116 

Varul; 

4-0 

Cificoll Patji Usman Nagar.— 

NE; 

22-0 

H 

310 

61; 176 

Kaudgaon; 

2'0 

Kdr.—fspsftvft reft 3UT1H 
















Cirall—Bli.—fqreft 

N; 

6-0 

2-4 

634 

133; 341 

Kundalvadi; 

30 

C ifagi ri—Bkr.—frefrRt 

SW; 

11-0 

7-9 

922 

169; 482 

Bhoshi; 

2-0 

CitaJI—Kdr.— 

NW; 

11-0 

1-5 

461 

77; 272 

Dhanora; 

30 

Cifamogara—Bli.—freqi^TTT .. 

SW; 

2-0 

2-4 

1023 

201; 439 

Bet-Mogara; 

1-4 

Civali—Mkd —fqg# 

NE; 

3-0 

1-6 

291 

55; 124 

, , 

, t 

Cojakha—Bli.—vftcS^r 

NW; 

4-0 

1-8 

372 

63; 246 

Jarikot; 

2-0 

Condi—Bli.—qfft 

NW; 

7-0 

2-2 

449 

87; 290 

Jarikot; 

1-0 

Coi,di—Kdr.—qfft 

SW; 

8-0 

4-0 

598 

128; 300 

Dongargaon; 

20 

Condi—Mkd —qffr 

SE; 

8-0 

3-4 

860 

156; 405 

Jahoor; 

20 

Corad—Kvt.— 

NW; 

16-0 

5-9 

395 

79; 224 

, , 


Coramba—Hdn,— 

SW; 

30-0 

9-4 

1609 

334; 900 

Local; 

, , 

Coramba Bk.—Hdn.—qtf g. 

SW; 

16-0 

3-5 

634 

109; 369 

Kavana; 

4-0 

Coramba Kh.—Hdn,—qffwi 

SW; 

20-0 

2-1 

404 

77; 246 

Kavana; 

40 

%• 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

We ekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 







W. 

2 tl. 

» . 


Local; 

Fri. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

N'anded; 

50 

Nanded; 

5 0; Fri, 

Sun. 


50 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; ni; 
ch. 

Nanded; 

50 

Nanded; 

5 0; Fri, 

Sun. 




2 tl; lib. 

Shivangaon; 

6-0 

Badbada; 

3-0; Fri. 

Mudkhed; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

50 

Nanded; 

5-0; Fri, 
Sun. 


6-0 

w. 

mq. 








ti. 

Nanded; 


Udgir; 



100 

br. 

Cs; 2 tl. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

20 0 

Manatha; 

2-0; Wed. 

Sibdara; 

3-0 

W;W. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 5; tl; mq; dh; ch; 
dp. 


• - 



Kinvat; 

28-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; mq; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

10 0 

Kasarali; 

2 0; Mon. 

. , 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Bhokar; 

20 

Bhokar; 

2-0; Thu. 

Pomnala; 

1-4 


SI (pr); Ca; 4 tl. 

Umri; 

3-0 

Peth Umri; 

2 0; Tue. 


0-6 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Basar; 

2*4 

Dharmabad; 

5-0; Sun. 

Biloli; 

12-0 

rv. 

Cs (gr); tl; mq. 

Nanded; 

Nanded; 

44-0 

Varvl; 

Kap shi Bk.; 

4 0; Wed. 


1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Cs (c); 2 tl. 

100 

4 0; Wed. 

Martala; 

2-0 

rv. 

Karkheli; 

80 

Kundalvadi; 

5-0; Tue, 
Fri. 


4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr, 
Vsk; 2 tl; ch. 

Bhokar; 

110 

Bhokar; 

11-0; Thu. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; m; lib. 

Nanded; 

29.0 

Loha; 

50 0; Tue, 


3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Nanded; 

450 

Bet-Mogara; 

1-0; Thu. 

Bijur; 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m. 

• ■ 






rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Karkheli; 

4-0 

Jarikot; 

2 0; Sat. 


. . 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Karkheli; 

4-0 

Jarikot; 

1 -0; Sat. 


. . 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

36-0 

Kandhar; 

8*0; Mon. 

Kandhar; 

8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

60.0 

Pala; 

2.0; Wed. 


5-0 

w. 

si (pr); pyt; Cs. 





Local; 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Nanded; 

8-0 

Ardhapur; 

3-0; Fri. 

Pardi; 

6-0 

w. 


Nanded; 

140 

Manatha; 

4 0; Wed. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

6*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

16-0 

Manatha; 

4-0; Wed. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Coramba (Na)—Hdn.— 

SW; 

27-0 

3-5; 

965; 

180; 

533 

Ardhapur; 

6-0 

0*0 

Dabadarl—Hdn.— 

SE; 

120 

2-1; 

445; 

81; 

284 

Pota Bk ; 

2-0 

Dabhad—Nnd.- TTNIT 

NE; 

4-0 

2-5; 

583; 

114; 

311 

Ardhapur; 

40 

Dabliadl—Kvt.— ?pngT 

SE; 

6-0 

1-6; 

182; 

41; 

110 



Dagadaganv -Kdr,—TTRTR . . 

N; 

20-0 

40; 

969; 

197; 

350 

Bet Sangavi; 

8-0 

Dagadapur—Bli.— 

W; 

2-0 

0 8; 

176; 

35; 

108 

Bilolj; 

2-0 

Dagad Sarigavl—Kdr.—cfTR 

SW; 

100 

4-1; 

1138; 

250; 

612 

Umraj; 

1-4 

rttr 









Dahikalamba—Kdr.—’fgspaifT 

NE; 

12-0 

3-9; 

1038; 

197; 

570 

Local; 

.. 

Daithana—Kdr.—^suril 

SW; 

10-0 

2-4; 

785; 

149; 

470 

Kurala; 

30 

Damanadharl—Kvt.—-?rRTKTTf 

N; 

8-0 

1-4; 

211; 

49; 

114 

.. 


Dap aka Gandopant—Mkd.— 

SW; 

210 

9-2; 

2119; 

397; 

1065 

Local; 

.. 

<rpm ’Tft'TtT 









DapakS Raja—Mkd.— 

SW; 

10-0 

12-8; 

1292; 

250; 

706 

Jamb Bk.; 

, , 

TT5TI 









DapaSed—Kdr. --TPT9T'?' 

N; 

8-0 

2-6; 

803; 

172; 

510 

Sonkhed; 

3-0 

Darasatigavl (Cikhall)—Kvt.— 

S; 

22-0 

0 2; 

300; 

58; 

145 

. » 


nmrit (fkwft) 








Darasangavl (Sindakhed)—Kvt. 

NE; 

60 

0-2; 

603; 

110; 

310 



(ffR-'i?)- 








Dareganv—Dgl.— 

SW; 

9-0 

H; 

569; 

112; 

318 

Karadkhed; 

4-0 

Dareganv—Hdn.—TRlRT 

SE; 

12-0 

1-6; 

246; 

52; 

160 

Pota Bk ; 

2-0 

Dareganv—Nnd.—jcf 

SE; 

50 

5-5; 

861; 

169; 

253 

Malkautha; 

3-0 

Dareganv Tanda—Bli.—RN1R 

NW; 

31-0 

2-1; 

414; 

78; 

218 

Kolambi; 

1-0 

cTRI 









Daresarasamb—Hdn.—^ 

SE; 

17-0 

5'7; 

571; 

117; 

308 

Savana; 

2-0 

DaryapOr—Bli.—’OTJT 

SW; 

5-0 

10; 

101; 

20; 

55 

Badur; 

2-0 

Daryapur—Nnd.— 

NW; 

1-0 

0-5; 

219; 

33; 

96 

Nimgaon; 

5-0 

Dataja—Kdr.— 

NE; 

100 

2’5; 

1068; 

203; 

521 

Dahikalamba; 

20 

Dattamanjarl—Kvt.—TrlRTTfCr 

NW; 

32-0 

7'4; 

374; 

107; 

149 



Daulapur—Bli.—Tl M1 'J i 

NE; 

3-0 

21; 

152; 

32; 

90 

Kundalvadi; 

2-0 

DaulatapOr—Bli.—.. 

S; 

8-0 

0-7; 

204; 

40; 

106 

Sagroli; 

2-4 





NANDED DISTRICT 


607 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 1 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

80 

Ardhapur; 

6*0; Fri. 

Choi amba; 

1-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs(c); Khandoba 

Hadgaon 

50 

Javalgaon; 

6 0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

80 

W;w. 

Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl. 

Cs; tl. 

Road; 

Nanded; 

7-0 

Ardhapur; 

4*0; Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Dattatray Fr. 







n. 

Ps. Sud. 1 5; 2 tl; m; ch. 
Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

190 

Sonkhed; 

5.0; Wed. 


4'0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 5 tl; 

Dharmabad; 

100 

Biloli; 

2*0; Sun. 


0-2 

w. 

dh; lib. 

Nanded; 

37-0 

KanJhar; 

9'0; Mon. 



rv. 

SI (pr); m; ch. 

Nanded; 

200 

Chikhali; 

4 0; Sun. 


80 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Nanded; 

45 0 

Kurala; 

3.0; Thu. 


|0-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

, . 






w. 

2 tl. 

Nanded; 


Udgir; 

8-0; .. 

Udgir; 

120 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Ca (c); 

Nanded; 

50 0 

Mukhed; 

7 0; Mon. 

Mukhed; 

10-0 

w. 

2 tl; dh; lib. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mahadev 

Nanded, 

19-0 

Sonkhed 

3'0; Wed, 

Local; 


w. 

Fr. Ct. Vad. 12; 3 tl; 

2 mq. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m. 

, , 


. . 


Kinvat; 

220 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

• • 



. . 



w. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Udgir; 

200 

Karadkhed; 

4 0; Tue. 



w. 

SI (m); ch. 

Javalgaon; 

40 

Javalgaon; 

4*0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

80 

w. 

tl. 

Mudkhed; 

7-0 

Mudkhed; 

7-0; Sun. 

Mudkhed; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

200 

Naigaon; 

8 0; Thu. 

Naigaon; 

7-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; m; mq; ch. 

Himayatnagar; 

6-0 

Himayatnagar; 

6-0; Wed. 

Himayat- 

6-0 

W;n. 

Cs; 3 tl. 

Bodhan; 

140 

Sagroli; 

3-0; Wed. 

nagar; 

50 

w. 

Cs. 

Limbgaon; 

50 

Nanded; 

.. Fri, 

Nanded; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

360 

Chikh&li; 

Sun. 
4'0; Sun. 

Mangal 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Devi Fr. Ct. 





Sangvi; 


w. 

Pournima; 2 tl; 2 m; ch. 
Dattajayanti Fr. Mrg. Sud. 

Dharmabad; 

8-0 

Kundalvadi; 

2 0; Tue, 

Kundalvadi; 2 0 

w. 

15; 2 tl; m; ch. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

15-0 

Sagroli; 

Fri. 

1 -4; Wed. 

Biloli; 

80 

w. 

tl. 





608 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name, 

(!) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Daur—Bkr.— 

SE; 

8-0 

3-3; 542; 108; 283 

Sonari; 

5-0 

Paur—Bli.— 

N; 

30 

2-2; 644; 133; 260 

Arli; 

20 

Paur—Nnd.—sftT 

NW; 

140 

1-7; 149; 27; 63 

Malegaon; 

2-0 

Davanaglr—Dgl.—dRi'T 

SW; 

11-0 

3-2; 604; 129; 290 

Mirkhel; 

2-0 

Dayaladhanare—Kvt.—?RTrT- 

SW; 

400 

7-5; 409; 83; 214 



'4RR 






Degalur (Urban Area I)—Dgl.— 

HQ; 


7-3; 14636; 2834; 2304 

Local; 

• • 

(wftfiPTR ?). 






Deganv—Bli.—R 

NW; 

180 

5-6; 1474; 271; 700 

Local; 


Deganv—Kvt.— 

SE; 

10-0 

2-3; 313; 64; 186 



Deganv—Mkd.— 

SE; 

24-0 

1-9; 656; 121; 317 

Mukramabad; 

4-0 

Deganv Bk.—Dgl.—Th i <4 • ■ 

NW; 

1-0 

3-6; 1287; 200; 563 

Local; 

. . 

Degahv Bk.—Nnd.—^TR 3[. .. 

NE; 

6 0 

2-8; 894; 165; 505 

Local; 

•• 

Deganv Kurhada—Nnd.—%TTR 

NW; 

160 

2-6; 966; 181; 388 

Malegaon; 

3-0 

SW 

jg 





Dehall—Kvt.—. 

NW; 

250 

6-2; 1940; 409; 169 


♦ « 

Delub Bk.—Nnd.—^t-R «£. 

NW; 

150 

4-1; 859; 184; 390 

Ardhapur; 

6-0 

Delub Kh.—Nnd.—^5R . . ■ 

NW; 

10-0 

H; 195; 39; 130 

Ardhapur; 

70 

Perala—Kdr.—1?TT 

NE; 

20-0 

1-8; 439; 69; 258 

Vadepuri; 

4-0 

Deujaganv—Kdr,—^djyRR . . 

NW; 

150 

2-1; 751; 152; 433 

Loha; 

4-0 

Devapur—Bli.—5Rr^T 

SW; 

- . 

0-4; 2; 1; 1 

Kasarali; 

2-0 

Devapur—Dgl.—T4PJT 

SW; 

8-0 

1-3; 516; 99; 270 

Malegaon 

(Makhata); 

4*0 

Devapur—Nnd.— 

SE; 

8-0 

1-7; 517; 104; 325 

Pimpalgaon 

Rohi; 

3-0 

Devathana—Bkr.— 

NE; 

8-0 

3-8; 835; 172; 281 

Therban; 

70 

Phakant—Kdr.-^Rlft 

NE; 

14-0 

2-9; 649; 123; 302 

Kivala; 

10 

Dhamadarl—Nnd.—'TI-TTri 

NW; 

16-0 

1-3; 385; 22; 279 

Malegaon; 

2-0 

Dhamanaganv—Mkd.—'TTBR- 

E; 

10-0 

4-4; 1170; 206; 582 

Bet-Mogara; 


*TR. 






Dhanaj—Bli.—'iRTf 

NW; 

13-0 

1-3; 348; 69; 213 

Kuntur; 

4-0 

Dhanaj—Mkd,—SR3] 

SE; 

110 

2-1; 472; 97; 155 

Eklara; 


Dhanaj—Nnd.—SRR 

NE; 

8-0 

0-5; 335; 65; 138 

Mugat; 

20 

Dhanaj Bk.—-Kdr.—ERR • ■ 

NE; 

16-0 

1-8; 311; 58; 202 

Umraj; 

1-0 

















NANDED DISTRICT 


609 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Bhokar; 

8-0 

Bhokar; 

8-0; Thu. 



H 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

7-4 

Kumlalvadi; 

2-4; Tue, 
Fri. 


• 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mqj dg. 

Nanded; 

18-0 

Ardhapur; 

8 0; Fri. 

Malegaon; 

2'0 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Kamalnagar; 

280 

Mirkhel; 

2’0; Mon. 


. 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 



•• 

.. 


• 

•• 

W;rv, 

Cs; tl. 

Bodhan; 

32'0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 



* * 

rv. 

8 SI (4 pr, m, 3h); 2 Cs (c); 
Hari Maharaj F r . Pa. 
Vad. 5; 7 tl; 8 m; 5 mq; 
dg; 12 dp. 

Umri; 

12-0 

Naigaon; 

2 0; Thu. 


• 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; mq; dg; 
dh; ch. 


, . 


. . . . 


. 

, . 

n. 

Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 


Mukramabad; 

4'0; Fri. 


. 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

300 

Dcglur; 

2 0; Sat. 



1-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; 2 m; ch. 



Nanded; 

6 0; Fri, 
Sun. 




w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl. 

Nanded; 


Bastnat; 


Malegaon; 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 



Local; 

.. Sat. 

Kinvat; 

m 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); ch; dp. 

Nanded; 


Ardhapur; 

PISiiikli 

Ardhapur; 

HQ 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; dg. 

Nanded; 


Ardhapur; 





w. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 


Sonkhed; 




•• 

w. 

SI (pr). 

NandeO; 


Loha; 


Loha 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Dharmabad; 


Kasarali; 

1 



•• 

rv;n. 


Udgir; 


Malegaon; 

4-0; Fri. 


• 


w. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Mugat; 



8 0; Sun. 


• 

• • 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg. 

Therban; 

70 

Bhokar; 

12-0; Thu. 


• 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Mg; tl. 

Nanded; 


Kivala; 



. 


W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 


Basmat; 


Malegaon; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Nanded; 


Bet-Mogara; 

.. Thu. 

Salagara; 

6-0 

rv- 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); Pi r 
BabaUtsavCt. 8; 4-)- 1; 
mq; ch. 

Umri; 


Kuntur; 



. 

ESI 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 


Eklara; 

.. Wed. 


. 


W; 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3- 

Mugat; 


Mudkhed; 

6-0; Sun. 

Mugat; 


W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 


Kapshi Bk.; 

3 0; Wed. 


• 

2-0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 


A-1360—39-A. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
T ravelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Dhanaj Kh.—Kdr,—Eppr .. 

NS 

NE; 

12-0 

1-9; 

276; 

54; 

167 

Umra; 

2-0 

Dhanegahv—Nnd.—qvjTTR 

SE; 

5-0 

2*2; 

988; 

186; 

758 

Nanded; 

4-0 

Dhanora—Bkr.—TPTTTT 

NW; 

2-0 

3-4; 

782; 

149; 

369 

Therban; 

20 

Dhanora—Bli.—ErirftTT 

SW; 

140 

20; 

619; 

114; 

292 

Mugaon; 

2-0 

Dhanora—Nnd.—srpr'tTf 

NW; 

7-0 

11; 

305; 

61; 

129 

Nimgaon; 

2-0 

Dhano r a Bk.—Bli.—-‘eTT^ftTr 3f-.. 

•3 

NE; 

160 

5-4; 

1210; 

278; 

625 

Local; 

•• 

Dhanora (Cikhall)—Kvt.— 

SW; 

180 

1-6; 

284; 

54; 

102 



strttt (fag#). 









Dhanora (DigacJI)—Kvt.—- 

NW; 

24'0 

1-3; 

265; 

50; 

149 



«rrctTr (f^rst) . 









Dhanora (Hastara)—Hdn.— 

NW; 

6-0 

4-2; 

1033; 

203; 

511 

Hastara; 

2-0 

Slfafar (^ftTTT). 









Dhanora (Ja)—Hdn.—ETFftTT 

NE; 

21-0 

5-4; 

844; 

180; 

507 

Local; 


M- 









Dhfinora Kaufha—Kdr.— 

SE; 

200 


731; 

142; 

357 

Kautha; 

2-0 

HFftrr #sr. 









Dhanora Kh.—Bli.—ETFftTT g. 

N; 

. , 

2-8; 

866; 

174; 

428 

Karkhcli; 

1-4 

Dhanora Makta—Kdr,—SffatTT 

NW; 

13-0 

4-6; 

1141; 

238; 

651 

Local; 

t # 

Jiwr. 









Dhanora Selaganv—Kdr. — 

N; 

60 

’111; 

324; 

51; 

566 

Loha; 

4-0 

srnfkr sfaofa. 









Dhanora (Sindakhcd) — Kvt. — 

NW; 

27-0 

N; 

226; 

42; 

106 



mBTTT (%?#?). 









Dhanora (Tamasa) — Hdn. —• 

SE; 

7-0 

2-5; 

482; 

92; 

282 

Ashti; 

4-0 

srpfrrr (cnw). 









Dharajini—Bkr.—SJTTfjpft 

SE; 

7-0 

4-6; 

740; 

148; 

376 

Halda; 

2-0 

Dharmabad (Urban Area III) — 

NE; 

12-0 

14-4; 

9917; 

2022; 

2419 

Local; 


Bli. — Eprfarc (TR# 3). 









Dharmapur! Majare — Kdr. — . . 

NW; 

3-0 

1-9; 

420; 

58; 

237 

Kandhar; 

20 

inrT . 









Dnavarl—Kdr, — HTTTf 

NW; 

4-0 

3-2; 

815; 

151; 

421 

Loha; 

4-0 

Dhavari Bk —Bkr,—ETRft . . 

N; 

4-0 

2-1; 

454; 

90; 

193 

Therban; 

2-0 

Dhavarl Kh —Bkr.— 

NW; 

4-0 

1-8; 

196; 

36; 

103 

Therban; 

2-0 

Dhoki—Nnd — ## 

NW; 

6-0 

1-4; 

414; 

81; 

202' 

Nimgaon; 

2-0 

Dhol Umarl—Bkr.—gB# 

SW; 

8-0 

2-9; 

803; 

146; 

360 

Karla; 

2-0 


A-1360—39-B. 








NANDED DISTRICT 


611 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

m 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


B 

(9) 

Nanded; 


Kahala; 

1-4; Sat. 



rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Parmeshvar 







Fr. Mg. Vad. 3; tl. 

Nanded; 



Fri, Sun. 

, . 

0-2 

W;w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 2 tl; 







m; dg; ch; 2 Cch. 

Therban; 


Bhokar; 


Bhokar; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; ch. 

Nanded; 

HQ 

Naigaon; 

3'0; Thu. 


V.J M 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl; mq;dg; 
gym; lib; Cch. 

Limbgaon; 

20 

Nimgaon; 

2'8; .. 

. . 


W;w. 

tl. 

Karlcheli; 

50 

Karkheli; 


Karkheli; 


W;rv. 

Cs; Mahaluxmi Fr. Mg. 








Sud. 9;3 tl;2 m; mq; ch. 

•* 

•• 

Local; 

Thu. 

•• 


n. 

Cs; tl. 

. * 

• a 


4 ® 

•• 

•• 

rv. 

tl. 

• 

Hadgaon 

180 

Nivgha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Paisa; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Road; 

Himayatnagar; 

50 

Himayatnagar; 

5-0; Wed. 

Himayat- 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Eknath Fr. 





nagar; 



Phg. Sud. 6 to 10; tl. 

Nanded; 

320 

Kautha; 

2 0; Sat. 

•• 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch; lib. 

Karkheli; 

1-4 

Karkheli; 

1-4; Fri. 


. , 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

27-0 

Loha; 

3'0; Tue. 



rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


Nanded; 

24-0 

Loha; 

4-0; Tue. 

Karegaon; 

2-4 

w. 

Cs (c); tl. 

t , 


* * 

.. 

Kinvat; 


w. 

Cs (sp). 

Hadgaon 

40 

Valki; 

2-0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 


W;w, 

SI (pr); Cs (e); tl. 

Road; 

Bhokar; 


Bhokar; 

8 0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 


rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Local; 


Local; 

Sun. 

. . 

6-0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m,h); 7 Cs 







(6 mis, mp); 11 tl; 2 m; 

3 mq; 2 dg; ch; lib; dp. 


Nanded; 

34-0 

Kandhar; 

2'0; Mon. 

. . 


w. 

Si (pr); Shri Vitthaleshvar 








Fr. Asd. and Kt. Pour- 
nima; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

24-0 

Loha; 

.. Tue. 

Loha; 

§M 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Therban; 

20 

Bhokar; 

3-0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Therban; 

20 

Bhokar; 


Bhokar; 

. * 

w. 

tl. 

Limbgaon; 

20 

Nimgaon; 


Naleshvar; 

0-6 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Ca; 3 tl; dg. 

Umri; 

40 

Peth Umri; 

4-0; Tue. 

* *• 

' 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; gym, 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Phosan!—Dgl.— 

SW; 

5-0 

0-8; 

339; 

66; 

206 

Kavalgaon; 

3-0 

Dhotara—Hdn.—SfTiTTT 

SE; 

6-0 

1 -2; 

374; 

73; 

217 

Kamari; 

2-0 

Dhuppa—Bli.—^qr 

SW; 

190 

2-0; 

349; 

68; 

179 

Kinala; 

1-0 

Digaqli (KutetnSr)—Kvt.—l<HTdl 

NW; 

32-0 

1-8; 

197; 

40; 

104 



(S^)- 









DigadI (Mangabodi)—Kvt.— 

SE; 

5-0 

3-8; 

309; 

56; 

153 












DigadI (Mohapur)—Kvt.—fsjTrft 

NW; 

22-0 

3-7; 

415; 

93; 

232 












Dighl—Hdn.—fesfr 

SE; 

12-0 

1-8; 

439; 

90; 

286 

Kamari; 

3'0 

Digras—Bli.— 

N; 

13-0 

H; 

235; 

55; 

149 

Jarikot; 

20 

Digras—Hdn.—felTT 

SW; 

100 

30; 

553; 

102; 

238 

Local; 


Digras—Kvt.—fonf 

SW; 

14-0 

5 9; 

300; 

61; 

93 



Digras—Nnd.—fefB 

NE; 

6-0 

0-7; 

306; 

60; 

116 

Pipalgaon 

1-0 








Mahadeo; 


Digras Bk.—Kdr.—.. 

S; 

140 

1-5; 

2603; 

492; 

1160 

Local; 

•• 

Digras Kh.—Kdr.— fclHT .. 

SE; 

10-0 

S*4. 8 ; 

1024; 

196; 

558 

Digras Bk.; 

3 0 

Dipda—Kdr.— 

NE; 

140 

0-2; 

50; 

11; 

27 

Unira; 

2-0 

Diva3I Bk,—Bkr.—®T. .. 

•O 

E; 

12-0 

51; 

1190; 

252; 

709 

Local; 


Diva$i Kh.—Bkr.—fecTSft «J. . . 

SE; 

100 

2-2; 

665; 

126; 

377 

Divshi Bk; 

1-0 

Polara—Kdr.—Iftvff <1 

NE; 

200 

18; 

245; 

57; 

128 

Kapshi Bk.; 

1-4 

Polharl—Hdn.— 

NE; 

14-0 

1-6; 

655; 

132; 

358 

Himayatnagar; 

40 

Ponaganv—Nnd.—Ttffiqfq 

SE; 

17-0 

6-0; 

1281; 

251; 

593 

Mudkhed; 

30 

Ponaganv Bk.—Bli.—'?PT ttN ?. 

SW; 

8'6 

3-6; 

1057; 

215; 

535 

Local; 


Ponaganv Kh.—Bli.— 

SW; 

9-0 

3-2; 

798; 

141; 

385 

Dongaon Bk; 

10 

Ponavada—Kdr.—.. 

NE; 

16-0 

1*9; 

316; 

71; 

164 

Vaka; 

1*0 

Porigaraganv—Bli.—TPPTTTq' 

NW; 

80 

1-2; 

509; 

97; 

255 

Dugaon; 

2-0 

Pongaraganv—Hdn.—•^fBTXTR' 

SW; 

2-0 

4-7; 

687; 

151; 

326 

Eiadgaon; 

2-0 








NANDED DISTRICT 


613 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

1 Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Udgir; 

250 

Deglur; 

7-0; Sat. 



rv. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Hadgaon 

5-0 

Kamari; 

2-0; Sat. 

Hadgaon; 

60 

W;w. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Road; 








Nanded; 

400 

Naigson; 

5-0; Thu. 


0-6 

W. 

Cs; tl. 







W;rv. 

tl. 

♦ • 



.. 

•• 

•• 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 







W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; dp. 

Javalgaon; 

5-0 

Kamari; 

3-0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

7-0 

rv* 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 5; 2 tl; m. 

Karkheli; 

40 

Jarikot; 

2-0; Sat. 

In 

. . 

rv. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Hadgaon 

60 

Tamsa; 

2-0; Sat. 

Tamsa; 

20 

W;w. 

tl; dg. 

Road; 











wm 



n. 

Mahadcv Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 

2 tl. 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Mudkhed; 

6-0; Fri. 

Pimpalgaon 

Mahadeo; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

450 

Local; 

Fri. 

Kandhar; 

14-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 4 tl; mq; 
ch; dp (vet). 

Nanded; 

450 

Local; 

6.0; Mon. 

Kandhar; 

100 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Krishna Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 1 0; 3 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

380 

Chikhali; 

4-0; Sun. 



w. 

tl. 

Bhokar; 

120 

Bhokiir; 

12-0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

12-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 2 tl; lib. 

Bhokar; 

120 

Bhokar; 

| 2-0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

* * 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Gadchandi 
Devi Fr. Ct. Vad. 1; tl; 
ch. 

Nanded; 

15-0 

Kapshi Bk.; 

1-4; Wed. 


4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Himayatnagar; 

4-0 

Himayatnagar; 

4-0; Wed. 

Himayat¬ 

nagar; 

4'0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl; ch. 

Mudkhed; 

3-0 

Mudkhed; 

3-0; Sun. 

Mudkhed; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Shivaratra Fr. 
Mg; 3 tl; dp. 

Dharmabad; 

16-0 

Kasarali; 

3-0; Mon. 

•• 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 12; 3 tl; dg. 

Dharmabad; 

17-0 

Kasarali; 

4-0; Mon. 

. . 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

160 

Kahala Bk.; 

2.0; Sat. 

. . 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; dg; ch. 

Karkheli; 

1-0 

Naigaon; 

8 0; Thu. 



w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; m; mq; 

' dg; 2 Cch. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

150 

Hadgaon; 

6-0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

3-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Bhavani Fr. 
An. Sud. 10; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(0 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
households j Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 

(4) 

Dongaraganv—Kdr.— 

SW; 

10-0 

2-5; 

1101 

135; 

469 

Local; 

< ♦ 

pongaraganv—Mkd.— 

NE; 

13-0 

0-9 

404 

64; 

183 

Bet-Mogara; 

4 0 

Pongaraganv—N nd. — 

NE; 

140 

2-3 

820 

170; 

182 

Barad; 

20 

pongaraginv (Cikhall)—Kvt.— 

SW; 

25-0 

2-6 

508 

102; 

187 



dl«| <J|jcf () . 









Pongaraganv (Sindakhcd)— 

NE; 

14-0 

2-1 

181 

27; 

95 



Kvt.-^nfTTrt^ (ftrg#?)- 









Porall—Bkr.—si 

SW; 

100 

3-8 

314 

45; 

168 

Mendka; 

2-0 

Poranali—Mkd.—StTrfl®)' 

SE; 

20-0 

2-4 

444 

75; 

162 

Mukramabad; 

. , 

Porli—Hdn.—Tfeff 


60 

25 

575 

118; 

352 

Tamsa; 

100 

Dudhad—Hdn.— 

SE; 

140 

II '3 

1391 

258; 

641 

Javalgaon; 

60 

Duganv—Bli.—^TNT 

NW; 

8-0 

2-1 

913 

184; 

329 

Local; 


Duijdra—Kvt.—ajfT 

NW; 

25-0 

3-1 

1042 

198; 

559 

, , 

# , 

Ekadara—Nnd.— 

NW; 

10-0 

1-9 

767 

143; 

302 

Nimgaon; 

60 

Ekalara—Mkd.— 

SE; 

12-0 

4-4 

1768 

329; 

754 

Local; .. 


Ekamba—Hdn.—U <*i«l | 

NE; 

180 

3-4 

671 

145; 

445 

Siranjani; 

2-0 

Ekarala—Hdn.—IT^TiaT 

SW; 

12-0 

1-4 

380 

91; 

236 

T anasa; 

20 

Eleganv—Bkr.—IT^<li=f 

SE; 

24-0 

1-4 

298 

56; 

169 

Pomnala; 

50 

Eraridal—Bkr.—QT^?f 

SW; 

210 

0-7 

122 

27; 

77 

Talegaon; 

5-0 

Evatl—Bli.—q=Trft 

NE; 

140 

40 

1172 

244; 

604 

Yetala; 

2-0 

Gadaga—Bli.—JT^Vl 

NW; 

170 

4-3 

1148 

262; 

428 

Local; 


Gadaganv—Nnd.—tTl^TN' 

NE; 

30 

0-9 

553 

96; 

260 

Nanded; 

4-0 

' 

Gaganabld—Kd r.— 

SW; 

30 

0-8 

200 

37; 

119 

Golegaon; 

10 

Ganapur—Nnd.—tpTT'JT 

NW; 

120 

1*7 

439, 

95; 

226 

Kamtha; 

i-o 

Gangabef—Nnd.—TftTT^d 

SW; 

9-0 

10 

168 

31; 

92 


2-0 

Ganlptir—Bkr.— 

SE; 

100 

10 

225; 

45; 

129 

Peth Umri; 

1-4 

Gafijagaiiv—Bli.— 

SE; 

6-0 

3-2; 

657; 

125; 

276 

Karla Bk.; 

20 













NANDED DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. ' 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

40-0 

Kandhar; IPO; Mon. 


40 

rv. 

SI (pr); Mahadev Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 1 5; 3 tl; m; ch. 

Nanded; 

450 

Bet-Mogra; 4'0; Thu, 



rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dg. 

Mugat; 

4-0 

Mudkhed; 5-0; Sun. 

Barad; 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Shivaratra Fr. 
Mg; 2 tl; dg. 




Kinvat; 

250 

W;n. 


. * 


.. 

•• 

•• 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Bember; 

3-0 

Bhokar; 5-0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

.. 

w. 

3 tl. 

Nanded; 


Mukra nabad; .. Fri. 

« . 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

12-0 

Tamsa; 4 0; Sat. 

Local; 

• • 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Kanhoba Fr. 
Phg, Sud. 10; 2 tl; mq. 

Javalgaon; 

60 

Javalgaon; 6-0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

60 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 12; 3 tl; m. 

Karkheli; 

100 

Kasarali; 6-0; Mon. 

, . 

, . 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl. 



• •i* y 

Kinvat; 

25-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); ch. 

Limbgaon; 

60 

Marlak; 5-0; .. 


4-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

600 

Local; .. Wed. 


" 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (c, mis); 
Virbhadra Fr. Kt. Vad. 
8; 7 tl; 2 rnq; 2 dh. 

Himayatnagar; 

4-0 

Himayatnagar; 4 0; Wed. 

Himayat¬ 

nagar; 

40 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Kanhoba Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 11; tl. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

80 

Tatnsa; 4'0; Sat. 

Tamsa; 

20 

W;w. 

tl. 

Bhokar; 

80 

Bhokar; 8-0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m. 

Umri; 

70 

Peth Umri; 7'0;Tue. 



W;rv. 


Karkheli; 

4-4 

Karkheli; 4-0; Fri. 

Dharmabad 

; 50 

W. 

SI (pr); 5 tl; dg. 

Nanded; 

240 

Naigaon; 5-0; Thu. 

Local; 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Nanded; 

4-0 

Nanded; 4'0; Fri, 

Sun. 


3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

36-0 

Ka-.dhar; 4'0; Mon, 


•• 

w. 


Nanded; 

160 

Ardhapur; 5-0; Fri. 

Kamtha; 

0-4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 12; 3 tl; m; 
mq; ch. 

•• 

60 

Nanded; 9-0; Fri, 

Sun. 

Nimgaon; 

5-0 

rv. 

Cs; tl. 

Umri; 

1-4 

Peth Umri; .. Tue. 

Peth Umri; 

1-0 

rv. 

2 tl; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

140 

Kundalvadi; 6 - 0; Tue, 
Fri. 

Yesgi; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Gau]—Kdr.—TfHZ 

SE; 

50 

6-6 

1155; 

250; 

693 

Ambulga; 

10 

Gaupdaganv—Kdr.—^flsqiA' . . 

SW; 

12-0 

2-9 

445; 

100; 

208 

Malegaon; 

40 

Gaurl—Kvt.—tlYTT 

N; 

290 

1-9 

602; 

117; 

322 



G avaijd a 6Snv—Dgl-—.. 

SW; 

60 

3-6 

842; 

162; 

360 

Karadkhed; 

40 

Gharapur—Hdn.— 

SE; 

14-0 

2-1 

320; 

59; 

124 

Hi may at nagar; 

20 

Ghod a j—Kdr.—Nfg'Jf 

SW; 

3-0 

3-9 

867; 

167; 

400 

Kandhar; 

2.0 

Ghogaravadl—Kvt.—tfl*TT3'P?i 

E; 

80 

0'5 

88; 

18; 

28 



Ghogarl—Hdn.—0 

S; 

15-0 

6-1 

1032; 

216; 

639 

Local; 

, . 

Ghoragavhari—Hdn.—"Efl 

SW; 


2-6 

382; 

81; 

192 

Paisa; 

2-0 

Ghotaka—Kdr.—'EftJ^r 

SW; 

100 

4-2 

590; 

119; 

333 

Dongargaon; 

2.0 

GhofI—Kvt-—EflJT 

N; 

2-0 

3-2 

1228; 

249; 

611 

, , 

. . 

Ghungaraja—Dli.— 

NW; 

180 

3-0 

962; 

200; 

203 

' • 

Local; 

•• 

Godhamaganv—Bli.—jftSTTB’TR 

NW; 

250 

1-8 

981; 

199; 

557 

Manjram; 

20 

Gogadarl—Kdr.— ? O' 

E; 

3-0 

2-8 

543; 

103; 

281 

Bachoti; 

1.0 

Goga]eganv — Bli. —.. 

NW; 

nvISl 

4-8 

1202; 

240; 

714 

Local; 

. . 

Gojeganv — Hdn. — Tfpirl «| lof 

NW; 

3-0 

1-2 

301; 

67; 

167 

Hadgaon; 

4-0 

Gojeganv—Mkd. — Tt-SHFR 1 

SE; 

22-0 

9-3 

2022; 

399; 

1074 

Local; 


Gokunda — Kvt. — T fl^<iT 

S; 


1-7 

35; 

10; 

15 



Go|eganv—Bkr.—iftSRlfa 

S; 

21-0 

3-2 

1296; 

261; 

617 

Local; 

' * 

Goleganv—Bli.—n^TrDT 

NW; 

16-4 

1-2 

299; 

62; 

192 

Naigaon; 

2-0 

Gojeganv—Bli.— 

SW; 

16-0 

1-5 

554; 

112; 

287 

Adampur; 

1-0 

Goleganv —Kdr.— 

NW; 

40 

3-1 

754; 

148; 

385 

Local; 

, . 

Goleganv Pajjl Usman Nagar— 

NE; 

130 

3-1 

681; 

173; 

409 

Shirdhon; 

2.0 

Kdr.—iflSrnta TCSl - shtr- 







• 


fRT. 









Goijar—Kdr.—TfWR 

SE; 

160 

2-9; 

943; 

182; 

316 

Pethvadaj; 

2-0 

Gondajevall—Kvt.— 

SW; 

43-0 

5-7; 

411; 

79; 

251 



Goridamahaganv—Kvt.— 

SW; 

39-0 

4-6; 

488; 

86; 

245 




















NAiNDED DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

19) 

Nanded; 3 70 

Kandhar 

5.0; Mon. 

Kandhar; 

50 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Tukaram 
Maharaj Fr. Phg. Vad. 2; 
tl; mq. 

Nanded; 40.0 

Kandhai; 

11.0; Mon. 



rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 




Kinvat; 


W. 


Udgir; 240 

Karadkhed; 

4-0; Tue. 

Deglur; 


W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; mq; ch. 

Himayatnagar; 2‘0 

Himayatnagar; 

2-0; Wed. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 33.0 

Kandhar; 

2.0; Mon. ! 



rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

• • . • 

, , 


. . 


W;rv. 

tl; ch. 

Therban; 5'0 

Tarnsa; 


Tamsa; 

8-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dg. 

Hadgaon 16-0 

Katana; 

2-0; Sat. 

Paisa; 


W. 

2 si (pr, m); Cs. 

Road; 







Nanded; 38.0 

Doha; 

14.0; Tue. 



rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 


. . 

• * .. i 

, . 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; ch; dp. 

Nanded; 240 

Naigaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Local; 


W;W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khandoba Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 6; 3 tl. 

Nanded; 27-0 

Naigaon; 

7-0; Thu. 

. , 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; 2 mq; dg. 

Nanded; 36.0 

Kandhar; 

3-0; Mon. 

. . 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Dharmabad; 14*0 

Kasarali; 

4-0; Mon. 

. . 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Hadgaon 120 

Road; 

Nivgha; 

2*0; Sun. 

Hadgaon; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Nanded; 

Mukramabad; 

3.0; Fri. 



W. 

si (pr); pyt; Cs; Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 5 tl; dg; 
ch; lib; dp. 

• > , , 


. . . . 

. . 

. , 

W. 


Umri; 60 

Peth Umri; 

6-0; Tue. 


0-1 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 12, Asd. 
Sud. 15 and Kt. Sud. 
15; 5 tl; lib. 

Nanded; 30-0 

Naigaon 

2-0; Thu. 

Naigaon; 


n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 31-0 

Adampur; 

1-0; Fri. 

Naigaon; 

pH 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 32.0 

Kandhar; 

4.0; Mon. 

. . 


W;W. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Nanded; 10.0 

Kapthi Bk,; 

3,0; Wed. 

•• 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; 2 Cch. 

Nanded; 40-0 

Pethvadaj; 

2*0; Sun. 

•• 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Pirsaheb 
Urus. Ps. Vad. Amvasya; 
3 tl; mq; dg; ch. 

.. 

, , 

• « • • 

. , 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

.. 



* » 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Shivaratra Fr. 
Mg. Vad, |4; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Goijdavadasa—Kvt.—iffdqdtfl 

NW; 

20-0 

5 0; 

1344; 

283; 

551 



Gondeganv—Kvt.— 

NW; 

28-0 

4-8; 

858; 

177; 

531 


, , 

Goneganv—Mkd.— 

SE; 

20-0 

1 -2; 

394; 

65; 

210 

Mukramabad; 

3-0 

Gopa|acavadl—Nnd.— 

SE; 

8'0 

II; 

287; 

51; 

106 

Nanded; 

50 

^ir. 









Gorata—Bkr.—jfrr?T' 

SW; 

16-0 

9-2; 

2264; 

422; 

1157 

Local; 

•• 

Gorlegahv—Ildn.— 

NE; 

3-0 

3-0; 

804; 

167; 

441 

Local; 

. . 

Gujarl—Bli. — 

S3 

NW; 

6-0 

-1*8; 

556; 

112; 

286 

Arli; 

2-0 

Guijda—Kdr.—THTT 

NE; 

14-0 

10; 

180; 

37; 

93 

Umra; 

20 

GuncJavaJ—Kvt.—J£5q'a3 

NW; 

36-0 

20; 

220; 

44; 

118 



Gundeganv—Nnd.— 

S;1 

90 

0-9; 

172; 

26; 

70 

Nanded; 

60 

Guntur—Kdr.—ijjT 

se|| 

18-0 

3-7; 

1212; 

225; 

563 

Digras Bk.; 

24 

Guraphall—Hdn.—TTffiaft 

NE; 

40 

2 1; 

901; 

189; 

509 

Gorlegaon; 

30 

Hadaganv (Urban Area I)—Hdn 

HQ; 


9-9; 

5522; 

1079; 

1358 

Local; 


(JTin’O ?)• 









Hadasanl—Hdn.— 

S; 

2-0 

4-2; 

908; 

177; 

496 

Hadgaon; 

40 

Hadasanl—Kvt.— 

NW; 

360 

4 5; 

886; 

185; 

469 



Hadoll—Bkr.— 

S; 

7-0 

2-9; 

657; 

137; 

376 

Bember; 

2-0 

Hadoll BramhasSet—Kdr.— 

SW; 

140 

2-9; 

914; 

179; 

391 

Kurala; 

4-0 

frstsst 









Hadoll Jahaglr—Kdr.—i^TtoSt 

W; 

60 

6-1; 

10(2; 

196; 

519 

Golegaon; 

2-0 










Hajapur—Nnd.— 

SE; 

180 

1-7; 

214; 

52; 

95 

Mudkhed; 

30 

Hajjapar—Bli.— 

NE; 

5-0 

1-2; 

333; 

65; 

197 

Kundalvadi; 

2-0 

Halada—Bkr.— 

S; 

8-0 

4-1; 

966; 

173; 

519 

Local; 

•• 

Halada—Kdr.— 

NE; 

180 

7-2; 

1981; 

397; 

731 

Local; 

•• 











M4NDED DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 



Local; 

.. Sat. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

.. 



• • • « 

, . 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c, mis); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 


Mukramabad; 

3 0; Fri. 

* . 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; dg. 

Nanded; 


Nanded; 

5-0; Fri, 
Sun. 


20 

w. 

Cs; 2 tl. 

TJmri; 

20 

Peth Umri; 

3-0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Ram- 
navami Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 
2 tl; 2 m; mq; gym; lib. 

Hadgaon 

12-0 

Hadgaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Road; 








Karkheli; 

60 

Kundalvadi; 

6'0; Tue, 
Fri. 


60 

rv. 

S,1 (pr); Cs; tl; m. 

Nanded; 

200 

Chikhali; 

6 - 0; Sun. 

* * 

* ' 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Nagoba Fr. 
Nagpanchami Srn. Sud. 
5; 2 tl. 




i. 

. . 


n. 

tl. 

Nanded; 

6 0 

Nanded; 

6-0; Fri, 
Sun. 

•• 

3-0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

440 

, . 

6 0; Mon. 


. . 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m. 

Hadgaon 

140 

Hadgaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

60 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Road; 








Hadgaon 

Road; 

10 0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs (c); 
Dattajayanti Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 1 5; 8 tl; 3 m; mq; 
dg; 3 dp. 

Hadgaon 

140 

Hadgaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

2-0 

W;w. 

S' (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; mq. 

Road; 








# t 

, . 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

. . 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bember; 

20 

Pedi Umri; 

8-0; Tue. 


20 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; 2 m; 2 dh; ch; 
lib. 

Nanded; 

450 

Kurala; 

2'0; Thu. 

Kandhar; 

140 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; ch. 

Nanded; 

280 

Loha; 

4 0; Tue. 

•• 

• * 

w. 

SI (pr); dg. 

Mudkhed; 

3-0 

Mudkhed; 

3-0; Sun. 

Mudkhed; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dharmabad; 

7-4 

Kundalvadi; 

9-0; Tue, 
Fri. 

Kundalvadi; 1-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m. 

Bember; 

5-0 

Bhokar; 

5-0; Thu. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 2 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

22-0 

Chikhali; 

2'0; Sun. 

" 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Dattatry Ut- 
sav Ct. Pournima; 3 tl; 
2 m; mq; dg; 2 lib. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 

T ravelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricu Itu rist 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Hajadav—Kdr.— 

NW; 


1-1 

209 

49 

88 

Loha; 

1-0 

Ha]an!—Mkd.— 

SW; 


3-3 

1078 

194 

358 

Mukramabad; 

5.0 

Ha[i—Dgl.—Qloft 

SW; 

12-0 

1-8 

705 

.144 

338 

Malegaon; 

30 

Hamerapur—Nnd.—. . 

NE; 

100 

0-8 

52 

11 

26 

Ardhapur; 

3-0 

Haneganv—Dgl.— 

SW; 

220 

9-5 

2987 

533 

919 

Local; 


Hangaraga—Bli.—^i| Ulf 

NW; 

100 

1*7; 

433; 

81; 

264 

Sujlegaon; 

20 

Hangaraga—Mkd.—jjjq Oil 

E; 

8-0 

2-5; 

739; 

135; 

377 

Chandola; 

.. 

Hangaraga Kh.—Mkd.— 

SE; 

j-0 

2-2 

577 

115, 

290 

Mukiamabad; 

6.0 










Hangiraga—Bkr.—£tf| <<| | 

SW; 

140 

2-0, 

505; 

45; 

281 

Mudkhed; 

4-0 

Hanuman Hiparaga—Dgl.— 

E; 

40 

1-5; 

627; 

123; 

339 

Deglur; 

4-0 










HarabaJ Paul Kandhar—Kdr.— 

SE; 

7-0 

1-8; 

235; 

48; 

106 

Ambulga; 

3.0 

§TT*T55 WT. 









HarabaJ P. Usman Nagar— 

NE; 

100 

3-4 

887; 

184; 

470 

Sonkhcd; 

1.4 

Kdr.—T. *PTT. 









Haracjap—Kvt.— 

NW; 

26 0 

1-8 

779 

150 

445 

•• 

•• 

Haradaph—Hdn.—qTJffi 

SE; 

40 

7-5 

1630 

317 

937 

Local; 


Haranaja—Bli.—<J| <*f|o5T 

NW; 

150 

0-8 

96 

21 

47 

Rahcr; 

1-0 

' Haranall—Bli.—fnaTIcSl 

NE; 

50 

0-9 

262, 

50 

131 

Kundalvadi; 

2-0 

Harasad—Kdr.—<>(<; 

NW; 

-16-0 

1-8 

362 

67 

178 

Sonkhed; 

3.0 

Hareganv—Bli.— 

NW; 

12-0 

0-8 

130 

19 

78 

Karkheli; 

4-0 

Hasanal—Mkd.—oltid’lS 

SE; 

14-0 

1-2 

339 

71 

179 

Jahoor; 

2.0 

Hasana)—Mkd.—^RToS 

SE; 

9-0 

1-0 

571 

100 

295 

Ravangaon; 

, , 

HasanaJI—Bli.— 

NE; 

14 4 

0-8 

211 

38 

157 

Karkheli; 

1-0 

Hasapur—Nnd.— 

W; 

10 

0-9 

113 

25 

51 

Nanded; 

3-0 

Hassa—Bkr.— 

SW; 

21-0 

1-6 

403 

86 

222 

Golegaon; 

3-0 

Hassapur—Bkr.—1 ‘JT 

S; 

3-4 

1-8 

408 

73 

246 

Halda; 

3-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

25.0 

Loha; 

1 -0; Tue. 

Loha; 


10 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Nanded; 


Mukramabad; 

. . Fri. 



20-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

200 

Malegaon; 

3 0; Fri. 



120 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; ch. 

Nanded; 

14 0 

Ardhapur; 

3-0; Fri. 

, . 



w. 

tl. 

Kamalnagar 

160 

Local; 

Sun. 

Local; 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 2Cs (c, 
wvg); Basav Jayanti Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 3; 3 tl; 2 m; 
mq; ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Umri; 

10 0 

Naigaon; 

6 0; Thu. 




w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; m; ch; 
2Cch. 

Nanded; 

50.0 

Bet-Mogara; 

.. Thu. 

Salagara; 

50 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs. 

Nanded; 


Mukramabad; 

6.0; Fri. 




w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Mudkhed; 

40 

Mudkhed; 

4 0; Sun. 

Peth Umri 

80 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Bodhan; 

280 

Deglur; 

4 0; Sat. 



40 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

39.0 

Kandhar; 

7.0 Mon. 



70 

W;rv. 

Cs; 3 tl; gym; ch. 

Nanded; 

34.0 

Sonkhed; 

1-4; wed. 



20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Shri 
Dattatray Fr. phg. Vad. 
5; 4 tl; 2 m; gym. 


• • 


.. 




n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

80 

Hadgaon; 

4-0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

4-0 

W;rv, 

t. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m; 
mq; gym; ch; dp. 

Karkheli; 

50 

Kasnrali; 

7-0; Mon. 

Raher; 


10 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Dharmabad; 

90 

Kundalvadi; 

2-0; Tue, 
Fri. 



•• 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Nanded; 

220 

Sonkhed; 

3 0; Wed. 

* ’ 


2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Shebale Maha- 
raj Fr. Mg. Mahashiva- 
ratra; 5 tl; ch. 

Karkheli; 

40 

Karkheli; 

4-0; Fri. 



. , 

W;n. 

2 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

60.0 

Pala; 

2.0; Sun. 

Gojegaon; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

60.0 

Mukramabad; 

6 0; Fri. 

Mukhed; 

90 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Karkheli; 

10 

Karkheli; 

1-0; Fri. 



7-4 

w. 

t); ch. 

Nanded; 

3-0 

Nanded; 

3 0; Fri, 
Sun. 

Nanded; 

1-0 

rv. 

Cs; tl. 

Umri; 

80 

Peth Umri; 

8 0; Tue. 

. , 



rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Bhokar; 

30 

Bhokar; 

3 0; Thu. 



0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Krishnadev 
Fr.' phg. Sud. Dashami; 
2 tl; m. 
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Village Name. 

0) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 

Hastara—Hdn.—yd TT 

NW; 

7-0 

3*4; 1039; 209; 491 

Local; 


Hasul—Kdr.—^1^3 

SW; 

160 

1*8; 5lf 

1; 109 

301 

Hadolti; 


Hiifakyal—Kdr.— %TZ^T{o5 

SW; 

150 

2*9; 593 

; 114 

320 

Kurala; 

2*0 

HatanI—Bkr.— 

SW; 

200 

1*6; 300 

; 61 

188 

Talegaon; 

5-0 

Hatanl—Kdr.—{jlcT'Ct 

NE; 

250 

2-9; 523 

; 107 

316 

Kapshi Bk; 

2*0 

Hataral—Mkd.—^|dTI3 

SW; 

200 

4-7; 857 

; 148 

511 

Dapka-Gandopant; 

Havaraga—Dgl.—fTR'DTT 

NE; 

2-0 

1-3; 832 

; 108, 

409 

Deglur; 

40 

Hi bat—Mkd.—ffpf? 

SE; 

: l£#S 

1*5; 742; 129; 

263 

Motarga; 


Himayatanagar—Hdn.— 

SE; 

150 

11*7; 6209; 1255; 

1963 

Local; 

■ • 

feKrTrPnTT. 








Hindoja—Kdr.—f^dlosT 

NE; 

160 

0-8; 139 

26; 

91 

Kapshi Bk. 

10 

Hingatil—Bli.— 

SW; 

50 

2-6; 703 

135; 

367 

Badur; 

50 

HinganI—Kvt.— 

NW; 

360 

3-6; 477 

112; 

259 



Hipajanarl—Mkd.—. . 

S; 

120 

1*2; 227 

48; 

62 

BarahaH; 

30 

Hiparaga—Mkd.—(fj'l HIT 

SW; 

15-0 

1*8; 634 

119; 

348 

Savargaon; 

20 

Hipparaga—-Bli.—fs L M T^TT 

S; 

8-0 

1*6; 656 

110; 

342 

Sagroli; 

4-0 

Hipparaga—Bli.— 

SW; 

100 

2*6; 624 

126; 

399 

Kinala; 

10 

Hipparaga—Kdr.—(fP-H'OlT 

NW; 

140 

1*4; 480 

91; 

298 

Savargaon; 

2-0 

HipparagS—Kdr.—f? 1 L M IdT 

SW; 

16-0 

2*8; 744 

137; 

342 

Kurala; 

2.0 

Hipparaga Janerav—Bli.— 

NW; 

200 

2*2; 678 

143; 

303 

Ghungrala; 

3-0 

% L T HI 1 WFTTTW. 








Hiradaganv—Bkr.—f^TT^TR 1 .. 

S; 

110 

1*8; 301; 

57; 

196 

Peth Umri; 

2-0 

Hissa Patharad—Nnd.— 

NW; 

100 

0*7; 239; 

44; 

158 

Nanded; 

6-0 

f?«TT TPTTT. 








Hisse AvaraJ—Kdr.—Idfd 

E; 

8-0 

0*4; 389; 

74; 

206 

Chikhali; 

2*0 

3f^Tias. 








Hokarna—Mkd.— 

E; 

2-0 

2*6; 567; 

118; 

292 

Mukhed; 

1-0 

Holesvar—Kvt.— 

NW; 

30-0 

2*1; 397; 

81; 

130 



Honava^aj—Mkd.—.. 

SE; 

4'0 

4*9; 1380; 

273; 

623 

Mukhed; 

•• 

Hopd a }a—Mkd.—^tTT3T .. 

SW; 

100 

2*8; 718; 

143; 

179 

Jamb Bk.; 

3.0 

Hotaia—Bli.—fT^T3r .. 

NW 

'4*0 

2*5; 430; 

80; 

232 

Naigaon; 

3*0 










nanded district 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

180 

Nivgha; 

6 - 0; Sun. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

40 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khandoba Fr. 
Ps. Sud. 7-8; 2 tl; mq; 
lib. 

N anded; 

520 

Hadolti; 

♦ . 

Maleigaon; 

. . 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

440 

Kuraia; 

2’0; Thu. 


90 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Umri; 

70 

Feth Umri; 

7-0; Tue. 

. . 


W,n. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

140 

Kapshi Bk; 

2-0; Wed. 

. . 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl- 

Nanded; 


MukranaSad; 

Fri. 

Deglur; 

180 

n* 

SI (pr); tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Bodhan; 

22 0 

Deglur; 

4 0; Sat. 


2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 3 tl; 
m; lib. 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Pala; 

2‘0; Sun. 

Mukhed; 

100 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Wed. 

Stage; 

0-6 

w. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 
Mahashivaratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 1 4; 5 tl; 2 mq; 3 dg; 
lib; 5 dp (1 vet). 

Nanded; 

9 0 

Kapshi Bk, 

l'0;Wed. 

Martala; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pi); tl. 

Bodhan; 

140 

Sagroli; 

2 0; Wed. 

. . 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

, f 

, , 


. , . , 


. . 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 


Barahali; 

3'0; Sun. 

Deglur; 

120 

n. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

500 

Mukhed; 

10 0, Mon.. 

Mukhed; 

150 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl; lib. 

Dharmabad; 

190 

Sagroli; 

4-0; Wed. 

Biloli; 

8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

31 0 

Naigaon; 

5 0; Thu. 


0-2 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; mq; ch. 

Nanded; 

300 

Loha; 

6-0; Tue. 

Loh a; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

44 0 

Kuraia; 

2 0; Thu 


. . 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

200 

Naigaon; 

7-0; Thu. 

•• 

■■ 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Umri; 

2-0 

Peth Umri; 

2-0; Tue. 

.. 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

60 

Nanded; 

6-0; Fri, 
Sun. 

Pimpalgaon 

Mahadev; 

4-0 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

22.0 

Chikhali; 

2'0; Sun. 

Local; 


n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

50 0 

Mukhed; 

1 • 1; Mon. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; mq. 



■ ■ • • 

.. 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Nanded; 

50 0 

Mukhed; 

.. Mon. 

• • 


W;w. 

SI (pr); 4 Cs; (c, 2 mis, 
wvg); Ramnavmi Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 9; 3 tl; m; ch; lib. 

Udgir, 

450 

Mukhed; 

.. Mon. 

Mukhed; 

100 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Khandoba 
Fr. Mrg. Vad. 6; 2 tl; 
gym. 

Nanded; 

330 

Naigaon; 

30; Thu. 

* * 

0-2 

_J 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 
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Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post Office ; 

Village Name. 

Travelling 

Households ; Agriculturists. 

Distance. 



distance. 







(!) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Hofalavudi—Kdr.—• • 

N; 


0-8; 

26; 

6; 

12 

Sonkhed ; 

2 0 

Ho«al—Dgl.— 

S; 

50 

H; 

795; 

163; 

297 

Local; 

•• 

Hu^i (Islapur)—Kvt.— 

SW; 

32-0 

1-6; 

273; 

52; 

153 



(***"**)■ 

Hunagun<Ja—Bli.— 

NE; 

8-0 

4-5; 

989; 

174; 

534 

Kundalvadi; 

6-0 

Hunda PaHl Ganga—Bkr.— 

SW; 

140 

4-6; 

778; 

147; 

425 

Bolsa; 

2-0 

|sr qzst wr. 

Ilunda Patti Umarl—Bkr.— 

SE; 

130 

2-1; 

422; 

78; 

234 

Peth Umri; 

9-0 

qs#t ^qfr. 

Hussa TSnda—Bli.—rltsi 

NW; 

130 

2-9; 

753; 

136; 

379 

Raher; 

2-0 

Ibrahimapur—Dgl.— 

NW; 

8-0 

1-5; 

404; 

260; 

206 

Khanapur; 

20 

ijaii—Nnd—^rat 

E; 

17-0 

2-9; 

935; 

188; 

405 

Mudkhed; 

3-0 

Ijhataganv Bk—Bli.— 

Ijjataganv—Bkr.—.. 

NW; 

20-0 

2-2; 

629; 

125; 

343 

Badbada; 

4-0 

SW; 

22-0 

2-9; 

939; 

186; 

473 

Manur; 

2-0 

Ika]Imal—Bli.— 

NW; 

120 

20 

545; 

112; 

297 

Kuntur; 

10 

IkaJImor—Bli.—f'VzPRTT 

NW; 

8-0 

3-0; 

852; 

151; 

461 

Sujlegaon; 

3-0 

I(eganv—Bli.—■^ o5*TN' 

NW; 

12-0 

1-0; 

630; 

127; 

211 

Karkheli; • 

1-4 

IJeganv—Nnd.—is 55 qfq 

NE; 

7-0 

3'3; 

1082; 

218; 

549 

Ardhapur; 

5-0 

Injeganv—Nnd.- 

NE; 

4-0 

0-7; 

265; 

50; 

134 

Nanded; 

3-0 

IrJpCir—Hdn.— 

NW; 

17-0 

1-2; 

411; 

87; 

175 

Unchegaon; 

2-0 

Ireganv—Kvt.— 

SW; 

30-0 

4-2; 

325; 

66; 

189 



Islapur—Kvt.— 

SW; 

28-0 

5-5; 

1544; 

320; 

478 



Itagyal (Patti Degaldr)—Mkd.—• 

SE; 

160 

0-9; 

372; 

72; 

179 

Ambulga ; 


(^r^pTT). 









Itagyal (Patti Mukramabtd)— 

SE; 

23-0 

2-8; 

1058; 

202; 

462 

Mukramabad ; 3*0 

Mkd.—(qsft ’JW- 

?k). 









JagapQr-Hdn.—4 01 

SW; 

14-0 

3-3; 

486; 

95; 

305 

Manath a; 

2-0 












NANDED DISTRICT 


625 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nandcd j 

160 

Sonkhed ; 

3 0; wed. 


rv. 

tl. 

Udgir; 

27-0 

Deglur; 

5-0; Tue. 

6-0 

w. 

Cs; Khandoba Fr. 
Mrg. Vad. 30; 6 tl; mq; 
dh; ch; lib; dp. (vet). 

* • 



.. 

.. 

w. 

tl. 

Dliarmabad; 

80 

Kundalvadi; 

6 0; Tue, 
Fri. 

Biloli; 8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); C S ; dh. 

Umri; 

40 

Peth Umri; 

6-0; Tue. 

50 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 2; 2 tl. 

Umri; 

9-0 

l’eth Umri; 

9-0; Tue. 

Somthana; 5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Karkheli; 

70 

Naigaon; 

10 0; Thu. 

Naigaon; 100 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 fl; ch. 

Bodhan; 


Deglur; 

9 0; Sat. 

saw 10 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; t). 

Mudkhed; 

||M 

Mudkhed; 

3 0; Sun. 

Mudkhed; ’ 2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m. 

Nanded; 

m 

Badbada; 

4-0; Fri. 

fir 5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Umri; 

60 

Peth Umri; 

6 0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 6'0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Bhavanidevi 
Fr. Ct. Sud. Pournima 
and Ct. Vad. Pratipada; 
2 tl; m. 

Umri; 

? Q 

Naigaon; 

10-0; Thu. 

j Ghungrala; 6 0 

w. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl; m. 

Karkheli; 


Naigaon; 

6-0; Thu. 

Lohgaon; 30 

W;W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Karkheli; 

1-4 

Karkheli; 

1-4; Fri. 


W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh. 

Nanded; 


Ardhapur; 

5-0; Fri. 

. . 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs ; Dattatray Fr. 
Mrg ; 2 tl; m. 

Nanded; 


Nanded; 

3-0; Fri. 
Sun. 

• • 

rv. 

Cs. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 


Nivgha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Baradshe- 9-0 
vala; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 


•• 

.. 

.. 

w. 

tl. 



Local; 

.. Mon. 

.. 

w. 

Cs; Sati Devi Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 1; 2 tl; m; lib;2 dp. 

Nanded; 

•• 

Mukramabad; 

.. Fri. 

100 

rv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; dg; ch. 

Nanded; 


Mukramabad; 

3 0; Fri. 

.. 

W;rv. 

S! (pr); Vithoba Fr. Phg. 
Vad 6; 2 tl. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 


Manatha; 

2-0; Wed. 

Sibdara; 2’0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 


A-1360—40-A. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name, 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. 
Households 

ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Jahur—Mkd.—fjfTgT 

SE; 

8-0 

3-3 

; 1657 

; 312 

; 384 

Local; 


Jaitapur—Nnd.—TcTl^T 

SW; 

80 

1-6 

; 231 

; 47; 119 

Rahati Bk.; 

7-0 

Jakapur—Kdr.—TnTPJT 

SEI; 

14-0 

0-9 

; 280 

; 44 

; 191 

Kautha; 

i-o 

Jakhapur—Bkr.— 

S; 

3-0 

1-6 

; 344 

; 58 

; 188 

Halda; 

3-0 

Jaladhara(Candrapur)—Kvt.—. 

SW; 

12-0 

1-9 

; 98 

; 18 

; 55 












Jaladhara(Islapur)—Kvt.— 

SW; 

220 

| 6-0; 603 

; 123 

; 371 



srrtt (sevTTJt:). 









Jamadari—Bkr.—jfHRTV 

SB; 

6-0 

2-6 

324 

63 

178 

Pomnala; 

2-0 

Jamagaiiv—Bkr.—a; IROR 

SW; 

17-3 

2-2 

470 

99 

274 

Gorta; 

2-0 

Jamarun—Kdr.— j| i B H 

NE; 

12-6 

1-2 

89 

15 

35 

Kapshi Bk.; 

40 

Jamarur. — Nnd. — RIVET 

NE; 

8-0 

1-3 

219 

■ 39 

123 

Ardhapur; 

3-0 

Jambakhed-Mkd.-. 

SE; 

100 

0-8 

101 

23 

39 

Eklara; 


Jamb Bk.—Mkd.-TfR ?. 

SW; 

1 60 

8-4 

2774 

498 

1028 

Local; 

•• 

Jambhala—Hdn.-RDTOT 

SW; 

12-0 

6-9 

983 

190 

480 

Tamsa; 

4-0 

Jambha]! — Bkr.— RPTSJf 
JambhaJI—Mkd.—RTVoSt 

SW; 

6-0 

4-3 

506 

76 

208 

Bember; 

20 

SE; 

40 

2-0 

479 

98 

125 

Muhhed; 


Jamb Kh. — Mkd. — RR 3J. 

SW; 

160 

20 

380 

81 

200 

Jamb Bk; 

4’0 

Janapurl — Kdr. —-d RIT^t 

N; 

150 

2-2 

591 

116 

208 

Vadepuri; 

1-0 

Jangamavadi- — Nnd. — 

SW; 

20 

0-8 

44 

10 

18 


. . 

Japhalapur — Bli. — RTf/Tl^T . . 

NE; 

160 

0-9 

52 

11 

40 

Chincholi; 

2-0 

J arikot—B1 i .— 3fl 

N; 

140 

5-0 

1803 

353 

927 

Local; 


Jarur—Kvt. — i 3p^T 

NE; 

25-0 

3-9 

611 

112 

343 



Javaja — Kdr. — RVoJr 

NW; 

150 

2-7 

574 

122 

265 

Bet Sangvi; 

2-0 

Javajaganv — Hdn. — RRVZVR 

SE; 

12-0 

5-5 

1447 

299 

707 

Local; 

•• 

Javaja Murahar — Nnd. — RTo5 

NE; 

100 

1-2; 

302; 

50; 

96 

Mugat; 

4-0 

JTT^T. 









Javala Patak — Nnd. — jfq^T'TrJ^i 

NE; 

100 

0 9; 

212; 

25; 

65 

Mugat; 

4-0 

Javarla — Kvt. — 

NE; 

18-0 

7 9; 

733; 

152; 

358 



Jhari — Kdr. — 5TTV 

NE; 

14 0 

1-2; 

219; 

50; 

106 

Kivala; 

3-0 

Jharl Jahagir — Dgl. —gjT 

SW; 

no 

1-3; 

547; 

103; 

225 

Karadkhed; 

4-0 










JigaJa — Bli .— fjRST 

SW; 

8-0 

1-0; 

468; 

82; 

193 

Local; 



A-1360—40-B. 


















NANDED DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day, 

Distance. 


information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Nanded; 

600 

Local; 

.. Wed. 



w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 2 Cs (c, 








wvg);Siddheshvar Fr.Mg. 








Vad. 30; 8 tl; m; 3 dp. 








(1 vet). 

Limbgaon; 

40 

Nanded; 

7-0; Fri, 

• . 


W. 

Cs; 2 tl. 




Sun. 





Nanded; 

380 

Kautha; 

1'0; Sat. 

Barul; 

4'0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bhokar; 

30 

Bhokar; 

3-0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

3-0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

•• 






n. 

Cs (c); tl. 

a • 

• . 


« • 

•• 

• • 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Bhokar; 

100 

Bhokar; 

10-0; Thu. 

Savargaon; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Umvi; 

3-0 

Peth Umri; 

3-0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

80 

Kapshi Bk.; 

4 0; Wed. 


2-0 

w. 

Ch; tl. 

Nanded; 

130 

Ardhapur; 

3-0; Fri. 

. * 

0-7 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

600 

Eklara; 

Wed. 

.. 

. . 

n. 

Cs (c). 

UdgirJ 

250 

, , 

• i , , 

1 . 

12-0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c)> 








tl; m; mq;lib; dp (vet). 

Hadgaon 

12-0 

Tamsa; 

4-0; Sat. 

Tamsa; 

80 

W;w; 

SI (pr); Mahadev Fr. Mg, 

Road; 






n. 

Vad. 11; 2 tl. 

Bember; 

2-0 

Bhokar; 

4 0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

60 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

500 

Mukhed; 

Mon. 

* , 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Udgir; 

250 


. . 


16-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

12-0 

Sonkhed; 

3 0; Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 




• • • • 

, . 

, . 

w. 

tl. 

Dharmabad; 

40 

Dhartriabad; 

4-0; Sun. 


. . 

w. 


Karkheli; 

4-0 

Local; 

Sat. 


, , 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; m; 








dg; dh; 2 gym; ch; lib. 




.. 

Kinvat; 

25-0 

W. 

Cs (c). 

Nanded; 

19-0 

Sonkhed; 

5-0; Wed. 


5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Local; 


Local; 

. . Tue. 

Stage; 

0-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 4 tl; 








dg; dh; lib; 2 dp. 

Mugat; 

4-0 

Mudkhed; 

6'0; Sun. 

Mugat; 

1-0 

W. 

tl. 

Mugat; 

4-0 

Mudkhed; 

6-0; Sun. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl. 





Kinvat; 

18-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Kivala; 

.. Mon. 

. . 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Udgir; 

300 

KaradkHed; 

4 0; Tue. 

•• 


W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

17-0 

Kasarali; 

6'0; Mon. 


2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STAIR GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(0 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Jlraga—Mkd.—TflTTTT 

SW; 

100 

2-7; 529; 

110; 

229 

Barahali; 

3'0 

Jirona—Bkr.—frTTT'Tr 

S; 

100 

1-5 

228; 

50; 

117 

Somthana 

20 








Jagir; 


Jiropa—Hdn.—fotTt'Jl T 

SE; 

210 

5-7 

1213; 

252; 

681 

Savana; 

20 

Joineganv—Kdr.— 

NE; 

150 

18; 399; 

88; 

206 

Urn.ra; 

PO 

JosI Sarigavl—Kdr.—jffift 

NE; 

140 

4-3; 806; 

160; 

422 

Local; 


frtTfr. 









Juna—Mkd.—3pT[ 

SW; 

2-0 

4-3 

717; 

150; 

227 

Mulched; 

2-0 

Junnl—Bli.—^vff 

NE; 

16-Q 

3-2 

695; 

152; 

350 

Karkheli; 

30 

Kubcganv— Kdr.— 

NW; 

120 

0-5 

175; 

39; 

117 

Dhanora 

3 0 

Kabala Bk.— Bli.—^[oST sf. . . 

NW; 

22-0 

2-2 

884; 

181; 

354 

Local; 


Kaha]a Kh.—Bli.— ^TfloST 

NW; 

22-0 

2-6 

503; 

74; 

149 

Local; 


Kaladagahv—Nnd.—.. 

NE; 

80 

0 9 

82; 

11; 

43 

Ardliapur; 

50 

KaJagSnv—Bkr,—TriaST]!^ 

SW; 

70 

3-7 

433; 

92; 

225 

Karla; 

20 

Kalaka—ICdr.— sTcZ^r 

SE; 

80 

2-4 

889; 

169; 

317 

Barul; 

2-0 

Kalambar—Mkd.—^ vTNt 

SW; 

20-0 

4-1 

1072; 

205; 

444 

Dapka ij>andop a nt; 

Kalambar Bk.—Kdr.—T'-ldT 3". 

NE; 

8-0 

> 

9 0 

3678; 

665; 

1615 

Local; 


* 

Kalambar Kh.—Kdr.— 

I 

NE; 

7-0 

1-4 

441; 

75; 

254 

Kalambar 

P0 








Bk; 


K al a- S a varag an v — Bkr.—^Tf - 

SE; 

12-1 

2-1 

301; 

58; 

200 

Peth Uniri; 

6-0 










Kal.esvar—Hdn.—'f'I55 tJ 3iT 

NW; 

5-0 

1-8 

483; 

99; 

246 

Local; 


Kalhai- -Nnd.— 

SW; 

5-0 

0-7 

387; 

68; 

189 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Kalla!!—Kdr.—<67-74465! 

SE; 

18-0 

1-6 

836; 

158; 

496 

Pethvadaj; 

2-0 

Kamajajya—Mkd.— 

SW; 

8-0 

3-5 

769; 

158; 

401 

Jamb Bk.; 


KjmaJaj—Nnd.— <=b | -Hoc. 

SE; 

120 

3-0 

704; 

146; 

372 

Malkautha; 

2-0 

Karr.anaganv—Bkr.—TTT'TJlt^' 

S; 

6-0 

2-1 

475; 

89; 

259 

Halda; 

2-0 

Kamarasap all—Bli. —TdBTBTffV 

SW; 

180 

1-5 

379; 

68; 

205 

Bijur; 

1-0 

KamSri— Ildn. 

RE; 

90 

7-7; 

2394; 

483; 

1285 

Local; 







NANDED DISTRICT 


629 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
info, nution. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Nanded; 

60-0 

Barahali; 3 0; Su:i. 

Mukhed; 

100 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Umri; 

4-0 

I’etli Umri; 4 0; Tue, 


2-0 

W. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Himayatnagar; 

4-0 

Himayatnagar; 4 0; Wed. 

Hintayat- 

5-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 




nagar; 




Nanded; 

120 

Kapshi Bk.; 3‘0; Wed. 


4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

ICO 

Kapshi Bk.; I'O; Wed 


6-0 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Na'-ded; 

50 0 

Mukhed; 2'0; Mon. 



W;rv. 

tl; ch. 

Karkheli; 

4-0 

Karkheli; 4-0; Fri. 


7-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 8 tl; mq. 

Nanded; 

290 

Loha; 5'0 Tue. 


4-0 

w. 

Cs; mq; dh. 

Nanded; 

16 0 

Local; .. Sat. 

Local; 


IV. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; mq; 







ch. 

Nanded; 

24-0 

Kahalu Bk; 1-0; Sat. 

Local; 


nr. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m. 

Nanded; 

8 0 

Ardhapur; 5-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Umri; 

40 

Pe lt Umri; 4-0; Tue. 


20 

W;\V. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Barad; 

400 

Barul; 2-0; Wed. 

Barul; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

600 

Mukramahad; . . Mon. 

Udgir; 

18-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Shri Govind Maha- 







raj Fr. Mg. Vad. 8; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

16 0 




W;w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt; Cs; 
Agadambua Fr. Kt. Sud, 










3; 10 tl; 2 m;mq; dg; ch; 
lib; dp (vet). 

Nanded; 

16 0 

Kalambar Bk; I'O; Tue. 

•• 

0-2 

w. 

-SI (pr). 

Umri; 

6-0 

Peth Umri; 6-0; Tue. 

Moghali; 

60 

w. 


Hadgaon 

15-0 

Nivgha; 3-0; Sun. 

Hadgaon; 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Road; 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Nanded; 6-0; Fri. 

Vishnupuri; 

2-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

360 

Pethvadaj; 2'0; Sun. 

Barul; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

500 

Mukhed; 8 0; Mon, 


15-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl; tn; 







dh; ch. 

Mugat; 

60 

Mudkhtd; 8‘0; Sun. 


4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; 2 m. 

Umri; 

6-0 

Peth Umri; 6-0; Tue. 

. . 

2-0 

W;w. 

Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

330 

Bet Mogara; 3-0; Thu. 

Bijur; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Javalgaon; 

4-0 

Local; .. Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

3-0 

W;w; 

2 SI (nt,h); Cs; Maruti hr. 






rv. 

Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl; m; 

mq; lib; dp. 
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Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. 
Households ; 

ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Agriculturists 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(1) 

( 2 ) 



(3) 


(4) 


Kamatha Bk.—Nnd—JT3T 

NW; 

12-0 

4-6; 

1534; 296; 

690 

Local; 


Kamatha Kh.—Nnd..— 

NE: 

3-0 

1-1; 

626 

113;' 

284 

Nanded; 

3-0 

*3. 

Kamathala—Kvt.— 3 F-M < 5 ; rVT 

N; 

3-0 

3-9; 

1008 

206; 

436 



K5mba]aj—Kdr.— 

NE; 

220 

l’l; 

310 

61; 

176 

Kaudgaon ; 

i-o 

Kanakavadl—Kvt.— 

NW; 

) 2-0 

33; 

412 

82; 

132 


B , 

Kanaki—Kvt.— 

NE; 

250 

3-2; 

1010 

273; 

538 

. . 

, 4 

Kancall—Kvt.— 

SW; 

40-0 

41; 

478 

87; 

266 


. . 

Kao<JaJa—Bli.—31S13T 

SW; 

16-0 

a 2-6; 

353 

68 ; 

211 

Narsi; 

30 

Kancall—Bkr.—^tUvf)' 

SE; 

90 

5-4; 

1160 

254; 

716 

Local; 

♦ . 

Kandall Bk.—Ildn.— 1 dvl't of.. 

SE; 

10-0 

3-2; 

958 

206; 

476 

Local; 

• • 

KSn^al! Kh.—Hdn.—H .. 

SE; 

10-0 

1 - 8 ; 

393 

59; 

235 

Ashti; 

2-0 

Kandhar (Rural Area)—Kdr.—• 

.. 

t 9 

• • 

583 

102 ; 

214 

Local ; 


spSTR (iTPfW faffHT) 

Kandhar (Urban Area I)—Kdr.— 

wr (?mft finm I) 

HQ; 

•• 

5-6; 

6630 

1211 ; 

469 

Local; 

•• 


. 1 - “ 







Kangathl—Bli.—gitffist 

NW; 

60 

1-7; 

592; 

118; 

320 

Arli; 

2-0 

Kafljaja—Kdr.—^FrTToaT 

NE; 

170 

41; 

862; 

160; 

426 

Kivale ; 

30 

Kanjar3 Bk.—Hdn.^TjflTf 

*o 

S; 

80 

1-7; 

501; 

109; 

134 

Umri (Ja); 

10 

Kanjara Kh.— Hdn.—T j.TTT tsf. 

>0 

S; 

8-0 

0 - 6 ; 

315; 

62; 

107 

Umri(Ja); 

1-0 

Kinka<)I Tarf Pasadagariv— 

NW; 

30 

0-4; 

74 

14; 

53 

Nanded; 

5-0 

Nnd.—rTO 









KankadlTarf Tuppa—Nnd.— 

SE; 

80 

4-2; 

1113 

208; 

430 

Nanded; 

80 

'fTRrttT'K 3 CTT. 








Kannur—Mkd.— 

SE; 

14-0 

2-3; 

672; 

141; 

213 

Barahali ; 

30 

KapaH Bk.—Kdr.—EJTiqTfft g, .. 

O 

NE; 

150 

3-6; 

114; 

242; 

468 

Local; 


KapaSi Kh.—Kdr.—t?. .. 

NE; 

160 

0-9; 

545; 

102 ; 

290 

Kapshi Bk.; 

20 





NA'-N'DED DISTRICT 


631 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

160 

Ardliapur; 

6 0; Fri . 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khandoba 
Fr. Ps. Vad. 3; 2 tl; 

ch;lib. 

Nanded; 

3-0 

Nanded; 

3-0; Fri. 

Sun. 


0-3 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq. 







w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

120 

Kapshi Bk.; 

4.0; Wed. 

Martala; 

20 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Bhairav- 
dev Fr. Ct. Vad. 4; 2 tl. 





.« 

. . 

w. 

t 

SI (pr); Cs. 




. . 

Kinvat; 

25-0 

w. 

Cs (c); tl; ch. 





. , 

. . 

w. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

350 

Naigaon; 

6 0; Thu. 

Narsi; 

3-0 

W;W, 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhokar; 

100 

Bhokar; 

1 0 0; Thu. 

. . 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Local; 


Valki Kh.; 

4 0; Thu. 

Hadgaon; 

100 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Ch. 

Hadgaon 

30 

Valki Kh.; 

4 0; Thu. 

Hadgaon; 

fo-o 

W;w. 

tl. 

Road; 








Nanded; 

320 

Local; 

.. Mon. 


•• 

•• 


* * 

* ' 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 

• • 

* ' 

8 SI (6 pr, m, h); Sadhu 
Maharaj Fr. Kt; 12 tl; 
m; 4 mq; 4 dg; 4 dhj 

2 lib; dp. 

Karkheli; 

100 

Naigaon; 

6 0; Thu. 

. * 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Nanded ; 

8-0 

Kapshi ; 

2-0; Wed. 

. . 


w. 


Hadgaon 

Road; 

5-0 

Tamsa; 

2 0; Sat. 

Tamsa; 

2’0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c, mis); 
tl; m. 

Hadgaon 

5-0 

T amsa; 

2 0; Sat. 

Tamsa; 

2'0 

W;w. 

Cs (c). 

Road; 








Nanded; 

5-0 

Nanded; 

1 

5-0; Fri, 
Sun. 


3-0 

W;w. 

Tukaram Bij Phg. Vad. 2, 
Ramnavami Ct. Sud. 
9, Hanuman Jayanti Ct. 
Sud. 15; tl. 

Nanded; 

8-0 

Nanded; 

8’0; Fri, 
Sun. 

•• 

01 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Satya Aai 
Devi Fr. Ps; 4tl;dh. 

Nanded ; 

60-0 

Harahali ; 

3-0 ; Sun. 

Mukhed; 

140 


SI (pr); Vithoba Fr. Kt. 
Sud. Pournima; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

14-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

" 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 
Mahadev Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 

3 tl; mq; ch;lib. 

Nanded; 

150 

Kapsl j Bk.; 

2-0 Wed. 

Martala; 

20 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl; m; 
mq;lib. 






632 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

0) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Karadakhed—Dgl.—T73TsT IT . .1 

SW; 

10 

3-8; 2115; 422; 

609 

Local; 


Karahal—Bli.— 

NE; 

• . 

0-7; 133; 22; 

91 

Kundalvadi; 

2 0 

KarakhaJ—Bkr.—TrUdjyj 

S; 

190 

0-7 

; 203 

1 37; 

84 

Golegaon; 

5-0 

Karakhd!—Bli.—3 

N; 

15-0 

5-6 

; 2388; 594; 

781 

Local; 

•• 

K Aral a—Bkr.—^ITcTt 

SW; 

9-0 

2-8; 724; 161; 

263 

Local; 


Karala—Hdn.—tplTclf 

SE; 

16-0 

3*4; 439; 87; 

249 

Himavatnagar;4-0 

Karala—Hdn.—spiTcTl 

SW; 

180 

2-6; 277; 49; 

179 

Chincha- 

40 








gavhan; 


Karala Bk.—Bli.—^TLvTr 5. 

SE; 

50 

3-2; 1044; 218; 

605 

Local; 

•• 

Karalaganv—Kvt.—^755T! j«r .. 

NW; 

280 

1-3 

; 131 

35; 

64 



Karala Kh.—Bli— tpUrTT 73. . . 

SE; 

4-0 

2-1 

; 743 

128; 

441 

Karla Bk; 

2-0 

Karala Tarf Manjaram—Bli.— 

SW; 

20 0 

1-3 

; 531 

102; 

293 

Batoli; 

2-0 

TTTvH Th 









Karaniala—Kdr.—^TTlwJT 

NE; 

130 

0-7; 60; II; 

23 

Kapshi Bk; 

1-0 

Karamod!—Hdr.—1 

SW; 

11-0 

2-4; 424; 86; 

216 

Unchcgaon; 

2-0 

Karanjl—Hdn.- T-TTfl 

SE; 

160 

0 7; 489 

106; 

265 

Javalgaon; 

20 

Karanjl (IslapOr)—Kvt.— 

SW; 

32-0 

2-3 

498; )02; 

289 



(^>T0- 









Karanjl (Sindakhed)—Kvt.— 

NW; 

22-0 

2-4 

; 1031; 206; 

492 












Karatala-Kdr.--37TTfT15rr 

SW; 

150 

2-5 

292 

57; 

182 

I-Iadolti; 


Karava^l—Nnd.—3T|T31tft 

NE; 

120 

11 

147 

25; 

56 

Ardhapur; 

3-0 

Kareganv—Bli.—TUTjiT 

NW; 

12-0 

2-2 

591 

97; 

331 

Karkheli; 

5-0 

Kareganv-—Dgl.—'TRJTF3' 

SW; 

2-0 

09 

182 

32; 

94 

Deglur; 

2-0 

Kareganv—Kdr.—3'T^ , li3’ 

NW; 

12-0 

3-0 

538 

107; 

273 

Local; 


Karemalakapur—Dgl.— 

NE; 

110 

1-8 

380 

43; 

129 

Shahapur; 

2-0 










Karna—Mkd.—T‘ ij |T 

NE; 

80 

2-7 

663; 

132; 

194 

Mi khed ; 


Karodl—Hdn.—3vtt^t 

NW; 

6-0 

0-9 

610, 

135; 

332 

Unchcgaon; 

3-0 









NANDED DISTRICT 


633 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance ; Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Udgir; 

20-0 

Local; 

. . Tue. 

Deglur; 

9-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Bhavani 








Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 14 tl; 
4 m; 4 mq; 3 dh; gym; 
ch; 2 dp. 

Dharmabad; 

60 

Kundalvadi; 

2-0; Tue. 

. . 

3-0 

n. 

tl; ch. 




Fri. 





Umri; 

60 

Peth Umri; 

6-0; Tue. 



w. 

Cs. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Fri. 

Peth Umri; 

9-0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; Ram- 








navami Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 
3 tl; m; mq; 2 dg; dh; 
ch; lib; dp. 

Shivangaon; 

4-0 

Peth Umri; 

6-0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 

6-0 

w. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl. 

Himayat- 

4-0 

Himayat- 

6-0; Wed. 

Himayat- 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

nagar; 


nagar; 


nagar; 




Hadgaon 

200 

Manatha; 

2-0; Wed. 

Baradshe- 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Road; 




vala; 




Dharmabad; 

8-0 

Sagroli; 

4-0; Wed. 

Ycsgi; 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev.Fr. 








Ct; tl. 

. . 



. . 

. . 


W;n. 

tl. 

Dharmabad; 

1 5 0 

Biloli; 

.4-0; Sun. 


1-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Umri; 

250 

Naigaon; 

10 0; Thu. 

Ratoli; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Ramnavami 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 2 tl. 








Nanded; 

90 

Kapshi Bk.; 

1-0; Wed. 


9-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Hadgaon 

150 

Hadgaon; 

6-0; Fri. 

Sibdara; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Road; 

Javalgaon; 

2-0 

Javalgaon; 

2-0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

4-0 

W;\v. 

SI (pr); Sadhu Maharaj 








Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 2 tl. 



•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

W. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Kinvat; 

22-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; cb; dp 

N anded; 

48-0 

Hadolti; 

.. Tue. 

Malegaon; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

13 0 

Ardhapur; 

3-0; Fri. 



w. 

Cs; tl. 

Karkheli; 

50 

Karkheli; 

5-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; m. 

Udgir; 

30-0 

Deglur; 

2-0; Sat. 


20 

rv. 

pyt; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

20-0 

Loha; 

4-0 -Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bodhan; 

220 

Deglur; 

9 0; Sat. 


1C-0 

W;t. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

50-0 

Chandola; 



3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; ch. 

Hadgaon 

15-0 

Hadgaon; 

6-0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

7-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 

Road; 







Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(I) 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

( 2 ) 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
iHouseholds; Agriculturists.! 


(3) 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


(4) 


Kasarakheda—Nnd.—IT- 

Kasara]!—Bli.—TTfi'TTafr 

Kafakalamba -Kdr.— 

KathevadI—Dgl.—. 
Kaudaganv—Kdr.—TtsffiTq 
Kauflia—Bli.— 

Kau (ha—Kdr.— 


Kavaijagariv—Bkr.—.. 
Kava|agadda—Dgl.— 
Kavajaganv—Dgl.—Tl'foi-'liq .. 

Kava|agu<^a Bk.—Bkr.— 
Tl'TolfiTT 3". 

•0 >3 

Kavajaguda Kh.—Bkr.— 
Kavana - Hdn.—^TfiT 


Kavafii a—Hd n.— 

Kavatha—N nd. —T°i"5T 

Kavafha (Ja)—Hdn.—tfcefST 

( grr )‘ 

Kedaragu^a—Hdn.—dTl I-mTT 

Kedarakunta—Dgl.— 

Kedar Vadaganv—Bli.— 

KeroJI—Kvt.— 

Kerur—Bli. —T <* 

Kerur—Mkd.— 

Kesarall—Bli.—T.’HTJ oTT 


NW; 


4-1; 

1054; 

W; 

5-0 

3-5; 

2523; 

E ; 


4-7; 

1486; 

SW; 

19 

H; 

247; 

NE; 


1-8; 

416; 

NW; 

Ply 

0-8; 

294; 

SE; 

140 

7-6; 

2435; 

SW; 

23-0 

0-9; 

239; 

SW; 

5-0 

1-9; 

520; 

SW; 

5 0 

2-6; 

1130; 

S; 

20-0 

0-8; 

276; 

S; 

22-0 

1-2; 

261; 

SW; 

®W 


987; 


1-0 

. 

0-9; 

166; 

W; 

10 

2-5; 

632; 

NE; 

18-0 

3-2; 

700; 

SW; 

6'0 

2-6; 

530; 

SW; 


2-2; 

598; 

W; 


2-3; 

’439; 

NW; 

32-0 

0-6; 

112; 

SW; 


4-5; 

900; 

SE; 

50 

2'5; 

11 60; 

SW; 


3-3; 

1229; 


201; 

657 

Local; 


414; 

876 

Local; 


251; 

670 

Local ; 


40; 

133 

Hottal; 


88; 

226 

Local; 

, , 

55; 

166 

Arli; 


474; 

818 

Local ; 


47; 

135 

Talegaon; 


99; 

196 

Kavalgaon; 


205; 

595 

Local; 

•• 

56; 

136 

Golegaon; 


60; 

132 

Golegaon; 


201; 

489 

Local; 

•• 

30; 

84 

Hadgaon; 


ill; 

200 

Nanded; 


94; 

454 

Dhanora; 


104; 

244 

Kavana; 


106; 

349 

Karadkhed; 


97; 

207 

Gadga; 


28; 

43 


# t 

162; 

449 

Adampur; 


223; 

483 

Mukhed ; 


223; 

514 

Adampur; 











NANDED DISTRICT 


635 


Railway Station 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 


Distance. 

(7) 


Limbgaon; 

60 

Marlak; 

5-0; .. 

Dharmabad; 

7-0 

Local; 

Mon, 

Nanded ; 

37-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Udgir; 

26-0 

Deglur; 

7-0; Sat. 

Nanded; 

14-0 

Kapshi Bk; 

4-0; Wed. 

Dharmabad; 

7-0 

Kundalvadi; 

2-4; Tue, 
Fri. 

Nar.ded ; 

32-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Umri; 

80 

Peth Umri; 

8-0; Tue. 


20-0 

Karadkhed; 

6 0; Tue. 

90 

Peth Umri; 

9-0; Tue. 

9-0 

Peth Umri; 

9 0; Tue. 


Hadgaon 


Hadgaon 


Nanded; 

Himayat 


Hadgaon 


Nanded; 

370 

Nanded ; 

50-0 

Dharmabad; 

20'0 


Baradshe- 3d 

Hadgaon; 2 0; Fri. Hadgaon; 1-0 

Nanded; 6-0; Fri, .. F0 

Sun, 

Himayat- 5 0; Wed. Hadgaon; 18-0 

Hadgaon; 8 0; Fri. Paisa; 

^.aradkhed; 2-0; Tue. Deglu 

Kautha; 3 0; Sat. Gadgi 


6 0; Thu. 

.. Mon. 

.. Sun. Takli; 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq, ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

KhadakI —Bkt*.— 

SE; 

120 

20 

224 

48; 131 

Matul; 

6-0 

KhadakI—Hdn.-^s c f?t 

SW; 

12-0 

0-8 

4 

4 

4 


t 9 

KhadakI (Bajar)—Hdn.— 

SE; 

140 

2-5 

1490 

298 

539 

Local; 


(arr^TR) 









KhadakI Tarf Ardhapur—Nnd.— 

N; 

100 

0-5 

84; 

20 

51 

Ardhapur; 

4-0 

fRI 3TKrf^T 









KhadakI Tarf Maralak—Nnd.— 

NW; 

6-0 

10 

85; 

22 

36 

Marlak; 

2-0 

cTT TR55T 









Khadak Manjai'l—Kdr.—d'4> 

NW; 

10-0 

2-5 

486 

89; 154 

Karegaon; 

2-0 

mrrfr. 









Khadakut-—Nnd —tKdJd 

NE; 

6-0 

1-3 

359 

162 

140 


, , 

Khairaganv—Bli .- if’TTTR 

NW; 

14-0 

2-0 

521 

104 

186 

Naigaon; 

2-0 

KhairagHnv—Hdn.—?3T O 1 i 3 

SE; 

20-0 

2-6 

502 

1 04 

256 

Javalgaon; 

2-0 

Khairaganv—Nnd.—^ sTHTN' 

NE; 

11-0 

1-8 

461 

95 

166 

Bar ad; 

3-0 

Khairaganv (Jahaglr)—Hdn.— 

SE; 

8-0 

0-8 

233 

45 

; 98 

Himayat- 

4-0 

TO (^TfflT). 







nagar; 


Khairaganv Kh.—Nnd.— 

NE; 

14-0 

0 6; 68; 14; 23 

Barad; 

3-0 










Khairaganv (Manatha)—Hdn.— 

SW; 

28-0 

0-7; 293; 61; 120 

f r 

2-0 

(TdlTr). 









Khairaka—Mkd.—*§RW 

N; 

1-4 

2 2; 635; 132; 255 

Mukhed 

2-0 

Kham agavlian — Hdn. — 

SW; 

8-0 

1-3; 19; 4 

13 



<311 . 









Khambaja—Kvt.— W31v51 

NE; 

300 

2-5 

616 

; 120; 302 



Khambaja—Nnd.—RfRIST 

NE; 

100 

1-3 

518 

92 

251 

Mugat; 

20 

Khambcgaiiv—Kdr.—rjtST did 

NW; 

100 

M 

142 

27; 105 

Dhancra; 

1-0 

Khanapur—Dgl.—TJT’TTjR 

NW; 

50 

0-8 

1865 

381 

846 

Local; 


Kharidaganv—Bli .—133313 

NW; 

160 

3-8 

696 

136 

455 

Naigaon; 

30 

Kharidaganv Hamid— Kdr,— . . 

SE; 

120 

M 

473 

93; 233 

Mukhed; 

3-0 










KhaparaJ—Mkd.—grTIoS; 

SE; 

8-0 

0-7 

154 

27 

73 

Yevti; 


KharabI- Bkr,— 13V31 

W; 

9-7 

1-5 

368 

76 

209 

Bhoshi; 

1-4 

Kharabl—Hdn.—r.qT 

SW; 

140 

1-7 

364 

72 

230 

Kavana; 

4-0 

KharabI—Kdr.— <41 

NE; 

20-0 

10 

206 

46 

62' 

Vadepuri; 

20 

Kharab Khandaganv--Mkd.— 

NE; 

5-4 

2-5 

572 

122 

314 

Mukhed; 

2-0 

’IR3' rad^liq. 









Khataganv —Bli — 

SW; 

8'0 

1-4 

713 

137; 

370 

Adamapur; 

3-0 

Khataganv (Patti Degalur)— 

SE; 

13-0 

1-4 

520 

90 

181 

Bet-Mogara; 


Mkd .—jtotr (q^jt 









Khataganv (Patti Mukramabad) 

SE; 

27-0 

3-3; 852 

168 

387 

Mukramabad; 

6-0 

Mkd.—WrT 3T3 (RZZt rPDTRTT) 























NANDED DISTRICT 


637 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


i 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Bhokar; . 

14-0 

Bhokar; 

14-0; Thu. 



W. 

Cs. 





Tamsa; 

2-0 

W. 

tl. 

Himayat- 

20 

Local; 

. . Tue. 

Hadgaon; 

14-0 

W;vv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

nagar; 








Nanded; 

100 

Ardhapur; 

4-0; Fri. 



W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Limbgaon; 

6-0 

Marl.tk; 

20; .. 



w. 

tl. 

Nanded; 

20-0 

Sot .khed; 

6'0; Wed. 



W. 

Cs; tl. 





Pintpalgaon; 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; nt. 

Nanded; 

30-0 

Naigion; 

2-0; Thu. 

^ . . 

0-1 

W;W 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; tig. 

Javalgaon; 

2'0 

Javalgaon; 

2 0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


5-0 

Mud kited; 

6-0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs ( C ); tl. 

Himayat- 

4-0 

Himayat- 

6-0; Wed. 

Himayat- 

4-0 

W;W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 

nagar; 


i nagar; 


nagar; 



Ps. Sud. 15; 4 tl. 


50 

Mudkhed; 

6-0; Sun. 

Local; 

. . 1 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. ' 

Nanded; 

[-0 

Ardhapur; 

3-0; Fri. 

Ardhapur; 

6-0 

w. 

2 tl. 

Nanded; 

500 

Mukhed; 

2-0; Mon. 

Mukhed: 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Hadgaon 

20-0 

Manatha; 

2-0; Wed. 

Sibdara; 

3-0 

w. 


Road; 



.. 1 

Kin vat; 

300 

w. 

SI (pr) , Cs; tl. 

Mugat; 

2-0 

Mudkhed; 

4-0; Sun. 

Barad; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); tl; m 

Nanded; 

28-0 

Loha; 

4’0; Tie- 


0-2 

w. 

Cs; tl; ell. 

Bodhan; 

26-0 

Deglur; 

6-0; Sat. 


1-0 

t. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; m; dg. 

Nanded; 

310 

Naigaor; 

3-0; Thu. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; c h. 

Nanded; 

82-0 

Mukhed; 

3-0; Mon. 



w. 

2 SI (pr, h); pyt; Cs; 






I 

1 


Aai Fr. Phg. Sud. Pour- 
nima; 2 tl; m; mq; ch. 

Nanded; 

60 0 

J alter r; 

. . Wed. 



w. 


Bhokar; 

12-0 

Bhokar; 

12 0; Thu. 


0-U 

rv. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 

Nanded; 

16-0 

Manatha; 

3-0; Wed. 

Baradshevala; 6-4 

: i 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

60 

Sonkhed; 

4-0; Wed. 


1-0 

w. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Nanded; 

45-0 

Mukhed; 

2-0; Mon. 



rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamiabad; 

18-0 

Kasarali; 

1-0; Sun. 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m). 

Nai.ded; 

60-0 

Bet-Moga; a; 

. . Thu. 

Bi)ui; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); ti. 

Nanded; 

60-0 

Muktantabad; 

6 0; Fri. 


6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 








638 MAHARASHTRA STATE CAZETTEER 


Village Name, 

<0 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop 
Households ; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Kherda—Kvt. — ?9"tTT 

NW; 

5-0 

1-5; 

184; 

38; 

118 



Khujada—Nnd.—7F3f3T 

SE; 

190 

1-6; 

362; 

63; 

130 

Malkautha; 

6-0 

Khuragahv—Nnd — 

•O 

NW; 

50 

II; 

366; 

70; 

172 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Khutamapur—Dgl. — .. 

SW; 

24-0 

2-0; 

611; 

102; 

353 

Hanegaon; 

2-0 

KikI—Nnd — fTi+t 

SE; 

80 

H; 

251; 

48; 

67 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Kina] a — Bkr —f%ff[o5T 

NE; 

1-4 

1-3; 

150; 

29; 

91 



Kin ala—Bli —faRTOT 

SW; 

170 

1-8; 

606; 

118; 

323 

Local; 

•• 

Kinaja—Hdn.—fd>dT«iT 

SW; 

6-0 

1-8; 

177; 

10; 

100 

Paisa; 

2-0 

Kinavat (Urban Area)—Kvt.— 

HQ; 


13-0; 

7221; 

1422; 

1236 



(?rnrctfa?Tpr). 

l®gP 

n 

Trfvffr 







Kin! — Bkr.— 

NE; 

itSSVv 

12-0 

8-9; 

2546; 

568; 

1202 

Local; 

•• 

Kin!—Dgl.—f%rff 

SW; 

10-0 

4-6; 

894; 

177; 

336 

Malegaon; 

2-0 

Kiramaganv—Hdn. f+tNOM . . 

SE; 

13-0 

0-7; 

142; 

28; 

40 

Javalgaon; 

2-0 

Kiroda—Kdr.—ftfiTUTT 

NW; 

4-0 

1-9; 

449; 

97; 

253 

Loha; 

3-0 

Kivaja—Kdr,—foiefoSl 

NE; 

14-0 

4-5; 

1440; 

276; 

761 

Local ; 

•• 

Koha]I—Hdn.— 

NW; 

12-0 

6-3; 

1032; 

220; 

582 

Local; 

• - 

Kokalagariv—Dgl.—'PHn-ldt'? • • 

SW; 

22-0 

2-0; 

658; 

119; 

315 

Hanegaon; 

3-0 

Kokajeganv—Bli.—. ■ 

NW; 

12-0 

3-8; 

1166; 

229; 

613 

Local; 


Ko]aganv—Bkr,—+Wli=f 

E; 

8-0 

3-4; 

556; 

120; 

324 

Sonari; 

2-0 

Kojaganv—Bkr.—'hlaSMiq' 

NE; 

6-0 

2-5; 

212; 

46; 

125 

Sonari; 

6-0 

Kojaganv—Bli.— 

NW; 

10-0 

1-3; 

306; 

60; 

184 

R alter; 

2-0 

Kojaganv—Hdn.—aFToRlI"^ 

S; 

80 

10; 

377; 

76; 

220 

Tarnsa; 

6-0 

Ko) ag anv—Mkd. - -aptoRfa 

SE; 

8-0 

1-3; 

200; 

37; 

77 

Char.dola; 


KolambI—Bli.— 

NW; 

28-0 

5-8; 

2014; 

389; 

894 

Local; 


Kojambl—Kvt.—TdSsfr 

NW; 


1-9; 

270; 

53; 

147 



Kojanur—Mkd.— 

SE; 

12-0 

2-1; 

423; 

80; 

232 

Rav angaon; 








NANDED DISTRICT 


639 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 







W;n. 

Cs (c). 

Shivangaon; 

50 

Badbada; 

2-0; Fii. 

Mudkhed; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

60 

Nanded; 

6-0; Fri, 


3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq ; dg; 

Kamalnagar; 

18 0 

Hunegaon; 

Sun. 

2-0; Sun. 


4-0 

w. 

gym; ch. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c, fmg); tl; 

Nanded; 

«' 

Nanded; 

6 0; Fri, 


2-0 

rv 

oh. 

Cs; 2 tl; ch. 




Sun. 



w. 

2 tl. 

Nanded; 

32 0 

Naigaon; 

6-0; Thu. 

. . 

0-1 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 

Hadgaon 

16 0 

Havana;* 

2-0; Sat. 

Barad- 

1*0 

W;w. 

Ct. Sud. 11-12; 3 tl. 

Cs; tl. 

Road; 




shevala; 

Local; 


W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 6 Cs; 

Thcrban; 

14 0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 



W. 

(4 c, mis, mp); 4 tl; mq; 
4 dp (1 vet), 

SI (pr); pyt; Mahashiva- 

Udgir; 

30 0 

JVIalegaon; 

2-0; Fri. 


10-0 

w. 

ratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 
4 tl; dh; ch; 2 dp (1 vet). 
Cs; tl; mq; dg. 

Javalgaon; 
Nar.ded; 

20 

270 

Javalgaon; 

Loha; 

2- 0; Tue. 

3- 0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

6-0 

0-2 

W;w. 

SI (pr). 


t. 

Nanded; 

8-0 | 

Soi.khed; 

2-0; Wed. 

I T ivl 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; m; mq; 

Hadgaon 

30-0 

Nivgha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Ambala; 

7-0 

W;w. 

lib. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg. 

Road; 

Kamalnagar; 

190 

Hanegaon; 

3-0; Sun. 

• • 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Nanded; 

24-0 

Naigaon; 

3-0; Thu. 


3-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Shri Jangagir 

Bhokar; 

8-0 

Bhokar; 

8-0; Thu. 

Sonari; 

3-0 

rv. 

Maharaj Fr. Ps, Vad. 2; 
tl; m; 3 dh. 

SI (pr); Cs (wvg); Krushn 

Bhokar; 

100 

Bhokar; 

1 0-0; Thu. 



W;w. 

Fr. Phg. Sud. 10; 2 tl. 
SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Karkheli; 

5-0 

Kundalvadi; 8-0; Tue, Fri. 

Kasarali; 

6-0 

W;rv. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Hadgaon 

150 

Valki; 

6-0; Fri. 

Dorli; 

2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Road; 
Nanded; 

55-0 

Mukhed; 

7-0; Men. 



n. 

Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

27-0 

Naigaon; 

9-0; Thu. 

Kahala Kh; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; 2 m; mq; 







W;n. 

lib. 

Na -ded; 

600 

Mukramabad; 

Fri. 

Mukhed; 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq 
Households; 

ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Koje Boragahv—Bli.— 

NW; 

6-0 

3-3 

1223 

204 

590 

Talni; 

2-0 

Ttrotr 









Kollia—-Bkr.—d-'l'-gT 

SW; 

10-0 

2-0 

307 

65 

172 

Mendka; 

3-0 

Ko|l—Hdn.—Tto3t 

NW; 

16-0 

5-8 

1304 

; 273 

; 702 

Local; 


Koll—Kvt.—dilrAf 

NW; 

300 

1-9 

478 

92 

288 

, , 


Koijdal apur—B1 i. —. . 

N; 

20 

1-5 

185 

37 

86 

Biloli; 

2-0 

Kondha—Nnd.—tptST 

NW; 

10-0 

3-2 

1103 

193 

637 

Ardhapur; 

5-0 

Kondhur—Hdn.— 

SW; 

14-0 

2-5 

488 

90 

273 

Manatha; 

4-0 

Kopara—Bli.—sptqTT 

W; 

18-0 

0-6 

; 108 

18 

67 

Gadga; 

2-0 

Kopara—Hin.—-^TTH 

SE; 

r-o 

1-0 

225 

47 

83 

Valki Kh.; 

2-0 

Kopara—Kvt.—TtTTT 

SW; 

12-0 

6-2 

696 

142 

188 

, , 

# , 

Kosarret—Kvt.— 

SW; 

31-0 

2-1 

948 

203 

382 


. . . 

KotagyaJ—Bli.—spldtiTloA 

E; 

6-0 

1-1 

R 0 W 

252 

48 

145 

Kundalvadi; 

3-0 

Kotagya]—Mkd.—Tditqir/j 

W; 

4-0 

1-8 

329 

60 

169 

Mnkhed; 

3-0 

Kotatirth—Nnd.—'StdcfTT 

SW; 

2-0 

1-1 

389 

68 

175 

Nanded; 

4-0 

Kotekallur—Dgl.—tl . . 

NE; 

14-0 

1-9 

505 

98 

280 

Alur; 

2-0 

Ko(hala—Bli.—Td 61 o41 

NW; 

9-0 

1-2 

266 

48 

166 

Dugaon; 

2-0 

Kothald—Bli.—^flddaST 

NW; 

16-0 

0-9 

372 

61- 

184 

Dugaon; 

2-0 

Kotha|a—Hdn.—dil'MIciT 

N; 

3-0 

2-6 

538 

105 

312 

Hadgaon; 

2-0 

Kofliar!—Kvt.—^itSTTf 

SW; 

30 0 

3-0 

880 

251 

492 



Kofh arl ( C i kh all)—Kvt.— 

S; 

3-0 

2-2 

437 

96 

220 


.. 

^frsTft (fa<gvfr). 









Kotharl(Sindakhed)—Kvt.—■ 

NE; 

25-0 

8-0 

1445 

296 

692 


. . 

thto (fasnhr). 









Krsnapur—Hdn. —gOStJIT^T 

S; 

12-0 

1-6 

190 

39 

122 

Tamsa; 

2-0 

Kijlrasamudra—Dgl.— 

•SW; 

11-0 

1-3 

423 

83 

277 

Malegaon; 

3-0 

Kudala—Bkr.— ^TrZT 

SW; 

12-0 

2-7 

743 

145 

395 

Peth Umri; 

4-0 

Kudall—Dgl.— 

SW; 

25-0 

2-7 

880 

168 

394 

Vazar; 

2-0 

Kumbh araganv—B1 i. —11 i -4 

NW; 

8-0 

2-5 

891 

174 

469 

Dugaon; 

2.0 

Kumbhatagaiiv—ICdr.—^*TTT- 

NE; 

20-0 

0-9 

8 

1 

1 

Kapshi Bk; 

2-0 
























nanded district 


641 


Railway Station ; 
Distance, 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

330 

Naigaon; 

6-0; Thu. 

Talni; 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg; dh; ch. 

Mudkhed; 

40 

Mudkhed; 

4-0; Sun. 


.. 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Hudgaon 

24'0 

Local; 

Mon. 

Baraclshevala; 5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dg; dh; 

Road; 






rv. 

lib; dp. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

90 

Biloli; 

2-0; Sun. 

Biloli; 

2-0 

t. 

tl. 

Nanded; 

16 0 

Ardhapur; 

5 0; Fri. 

Kamatha Bk; 2'0 

W;w 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; mq. 

Hadgaon 

150 

Tamsa; 

4 0; Sat. 

Tamsa; 


w. 

Mahadev Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 

Road; 

Nanded; 

350 

Naigaon; 

5-0; Thu. 

Gadga; 


w. 

2 tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Hadgaon 

9-0 

Valki; 

6'0; Fri. 

Lihari; 


rv. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Road; 




- 


rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; ch. 



Local; 

Tue. 

. . 

, , 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Saibaba Fr. 

Dharmabad; 

8 0 

Kundalvadi; 

3 0; Tue, 

Biloli; 

60 

w. 

Mg. Sud. Rathasaptami; 

2 tl; mq; lib. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

500 

Mukhed; 

Fri. 

3*0; Mon. 

Mukhed; 

4-0 

W;w. 

3 61 (pr, m, h); Cs; Khan- 

Nanded; 

40 

Nanded; 

4-0; Fri, 


10 

rv. 

doba Fr. Ps; 4 tl. 

2 SI (pr, h); 2 tl. 

Bodhan; 

180 

Deglur; 

Sun. 

14-0; Sat. 


6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Karkheli; 

100 

Naigaon; 

8-0; Thu. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Karkheli; 

100 

Naigaon; 

10 0; Thu. 

. . 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Hadgaon 

120 

Hadgaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

30 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Nandadev 

Road; 

• . 


. . 



W. 

Fr. An. Vad. 7; 3 tl; dh. 
SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

.. 


Local; 

Sun. 

Kinvat; 

25-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Hadgaon 

120 

Valki; 

2-0; Thu. 

Tamsa; 

6-4 

W;w. 

tl. 

Road; 

Udgir; 

32-0 

Malegaon; 

3 0; Fri. 

•• 

110 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Umri; 

40 

Peth Umri; 

40; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

Kamalnagar; 

140 

V azar; 

2-0; Mon. 

Deglur; 

25-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; ch. 

Karkheli; 

100 

Kasarali; 

5-0; Mon. 

. Kasarali; 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

140 

Kapshi Bk; 

l 

2 0; Wed 

, Local; 


W. 

tl; m; dg. 


A-1360—41-A 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 3 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
louseholds ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 


(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


Kunamarapall—Dgl.—jrtRlT- 

SW; 

28-0 

2-4; 

950; 

184; 

472 

Hanegaon; 

80 

Kuficoli—Bli.— 

SW; 

17-0 

3-5; 

861; 

169; 

378 

Mugaon; 

2-0 

KurtdalavadI(Urban Area II)— 

NE; 

4-0 

8-5; 

8761; 

773; 2638 

Local; 


Bli.—firreret (^PKt 

IT). 









Kundral—Mkd.—•jsloJ 

SW; 

60 

41; 

593; 

116; 

288 

Barahali; 

4-0 

KuijiAr—Bli.—■j'dT 

NW; 

14*0 

7-4; 

240 1; 

588; 

897 

Local; 

•• 

Kupatl—Kvt.-—<£'q£[ 

NW; 

32-0 

0-9; 

883; 

175 

422 



KupatiBk.—Kvt.—'JiHdt «T. 

SW; 

280 

4 4; 

589; 

128 

388 

, , 

, , 

KupafiKh.—Kvt.—■. 

SW; 

310 

2-5; 

464; 

106 

313 

, , 


Kuraja—Kdr.—J.lrAI 

SW; 

120 

1M; 

2339; 

458 

940 

Local; 

•• 

Kurutagl Hk.—Dgl.— W. 

E; 

100 

08; 

396; 

71 

242 

Nara .gal; 

20 

Kuspur—Bli.— 

NW; 

19-0 

7-1; 

1337; 

283 

739 

Local; 

, . 

Kutub Sahapuravadl—Dgl.— 

SW; 

50 

1-7; 

497; 

90 

215 

Ilottal; 

3-0 

Ladaga—Mkd—vtldBT 

SW; 

100 

2-2; 

664; 

116; 450 

Savargaon; 

2-0 

Ladak a—Kdr.—1-|T STd 

NE; 

220 

3-5; 

685; 

139; 388 

Umra; 

2-0 

Laga]ud—Bkr.— 

SE; 

12-4 

3-7; 

994; 

205; 557 

Matul; 

60 

Laghu]—Bli.—tT3T53 

S; 

2-0 

3'l; 

1220, 

213; 606 

Local; 


Lahan—Nnd.— 

NE; 

200 

9-0; 

2377; 

442; 1167 

Local; 


Lakha—Dgl.—vflJT 

N; 

120 

1-9; 

727; 

137 

359 

Sugaon; 

2-0 

Lakhamapur—Kvt.— 

NW; 

29-0 

2-2; 

(149; 

253 

512 



Lakham Spur—Mkd.— 

SE; 

24-0 

2-3; 

607; 

109 

320 

Mukramahad 

1-0 

Lalopdl—Bli.—sllcrflst 

NW; 

23-0 

5-4; 

777; 

276 

451 

Manjram; 

2-0 

Lamakanl—Bkr.— 

S; 

5-0 

2-8; 

690; 

79 

367 

Halda; 

20 


A-1360—41-B 










nanded district 


643 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Kamalnagar; 

120 

Ilanegaon; 

8 0; Sun. 

•• 

280 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

36-0 

Naigaon; 

5 0; Thu. 


4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Tulshiram 
Maharaj Fr. Ct. Sud. 5; 
2 tl; 2 m; dg; ch- 

Dharmabad; 

8 0 

Local; 

Tue, 

Fri. 

Local; 

* * 

W;w. 

5 SI (3 pr, m, h); 6 Cs; 

9 tl; 2 m; 3 raq; 3 dg; 
ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Nanded; 

600 

Barahali; 

6 • 0 ; Sun. 

•• 

•• 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

tTmri; 

90 

Local; 

Sun. 

•• 

40 

W;w. 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; 

2 dg; gym; ch; lib; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

•• 

■■ 


■ ■ 

•• 


rv. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Cs; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

30-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

•• 


W;t. 

2 SI (pr, h); pyt; Cs; 

3 tl; ch; dp. 

Bodlian; 

23-0 

Deglur; 

7-0; Sat. 

Deglur; 

100 

w. 

SI (m); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

16 0 

Naigaon; 

8 0; Thu. 

Stage; 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Udgir; 

280 

Deglur, 

5-0; Sat. 


6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch. 

Nanded ; 

50-0 

Mukhed; 10-0; Mon. 

Mukhed; 

10-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); Davat 
Malik Fr. Ps. Sud. 7; 2 tl; 
dg; lib. 

Nanded; 

10-0 

Uinra; 

2-0; Tue. 

‘ * 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Chiman Savali 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 2; 
dg; Cch. 

Bhokar; 

16-0 

1 Bhokar; 

16-0; Thu. 


* * 

rv. 

pyt; Cs; Mahadev Fr. Ct. 
Sud. Pournima; tl; m; 
lib. 

Dharmabad; 

150 

Biloli; 

2-0; Sun. 

* 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 6 tl; m; 5 dg; 
ch; lib. 

Nanded; 

18-0 

Local; 


Ardhapur; 

6-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; Basve- 
shvar Fr. Ct. Sud. 12} 

1 4 tl; m; mq; dh; ch. 

Bodhan; 

24-0 

Deglur; 

9 0; Sat. 

•• 

•• 

rv. ^ 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 4 tl; 
m; mq; lib. 



Local; 

Sun. 

Local; 

, . 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; lib; dp. 

Nanded; 


Mukramabad; 

1-0; Fri- 

Deglur; 

12-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

25-0 

Naigaon; 

5 0; Thu. 


4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Bember; 

20 

Bhokar; 

2-0; Thu. 


* * 


SI (pr); Mahadev Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 12; 2 tl; ch. 
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Village Name. 

0) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

LanjT—Kvt.—<d i JtT 

NW; 

350 

2-2 

567; 

120 

345 


Lath Kh.—Kdr.—vfTS 

NE; 

8'0 

3-2 

1059; 

175 

622 

Usman-nagar; 2-0 

Lih3ri—Hdn.—fafRt 

S; 

5-0 

2-7 

778; 

150 

427 

Hadgaon; 40 

Limba—Dgl.—ff-l^T 

NE; 

12-0 

1-3 

198; 

38 

131 

Shahapur; 4-0 

Limbofl—Kdr.— 

SW; 

100 

3-3 

500; 

109 

217 

Dongargaon; 3 0 

Linganakerur—Dgl.— 

S; 

30 

1-4 

359; 

65 

112 

Deglur; 2-0 









Lingapur—Hdn.— 

SE; 

10-0 

1-2 

311; 

58 

167 

Kamari; 20 

Lingapur—Mkd.—fvHPJT 

SE; 

140 

0 6 

212; 

37 

78 


Lingi—Kvt.—ffpft 

NE; 

230 

5-6 

851; 

189 

468 

, , , . 

Loha—Hdn.— 

SW; 

120 

6-5 

1311; 

255 

676 

Local; 

Lolia—Kdr.—eftjjT 

NW; 

8-0 

10 5; 5779; 

1085; 1242 

Local ; .. 

Lohaganv—Bli.-— 

NW; 

9-0 

7-6; 2256; 

430; 907 

Local; 

Loharal—Kdr.—vfTgTTtZ 

NW; 

250 

2-8; 700; 

153; 369 

Local; 

Londhe Sangavl—Kdr.—vffe 

NE; 

15-0 

2 7; 548; 

73; 282 










Lon!—Dgl.— 

SW; 

180 

8-4; 2259; 

436; 

1190 

Local; 

Loiji—Kvt.— rTtof) 

NW; 

5-0 

1-8 

420; 

102; 204 


Loril Bk.—Nnd.—"I'l'lft 3T. 

NE; 

120 

2-6 

676; 

129; 360 

Ardhapur; 4-0 

Loi?i Kh.—-Nnd.— 

NE; 

120 

1-7 

594; 

110 

345 

Ardhapur; 40 

Lony aj—Mkd,—vft?JTl«S 

SE; 

150 

II 

195; 

37 

109 

Jahoor ; 

Macanur—Bli.—BTBBT 

NE; 

6-0 

3-0 

923; 

205 

537 

Kundalvadi; 40 

MacchandrapardI—Kvt.— 

NW; 

240 

3-2; 933; 

191; 

533 


B'MEtrff- 








Madall—Kdr.—BTCToSt 

SE; 

120 

10 

201; 

47 

135 

Mukhed ; 3-0 

Madanapur(Cikhall)—.Kvt.— .. 

S; 

30 

1-2 

82; 

13; 

31 










Madanapur (Mahore)—-Kvt,— . . 

NW; 

280 

2-3 

904; 

195; 

491 










Madangl—Dgl.—TfSift 

NE; 

80 

1-5 

693; 

120 

273 

Narangal; 3-0 

Magana)!—Bli.—BBBToSt 

NE; 

11-6 

1-8 

902; 

171 

520 

Local; 

MahadapQr—Kvt.—. . 

NW; 

30-0 

1-7 

273; 

64 

121 


Mahaganv—Bkr.—BfDITB 

E; 

14-0 

1-9 

390; 

87 

223 

Divshi Bk; 2 0 

Mahalaja—Nnd.—BnlaiJtT 

N; 

3-0 

7-2 

33; 

5 

14 
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645 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

0) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

B 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 



. . * * ' * | 



w. 

pyt.; Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Nanded ; 

160 

Usman-nagar ; 2'0 ; Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (m); tl. 

Hadgaon 

14-0 

Hadgaon; 2-0; Fri. 

Stage; 

0-2 

W;W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tj. 

Road; 

Bodhan; 

200 

Deglur; 12-0; Sat. 


4-0 

rv* 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded ; 

400 

Loha ; 16*0 ; Tuc. 

. . 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Udgir; 

300 

Deglur; 2'0; Sat. 


3-0 

w. 

Cs. 

Hadgaon 

30 

Kamari; 2'0; Sat. 

Hadgaon; 

100 

W;w. 

tl. 

Road; 


Deglur ; .. Sat.. 

Deglur; 

60 

rv. 

tl. 


, , 

. . 

Kinvat; 

23-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Therban; 

5-0 

Tatnsa; 6-0; Sat. 

Tamsa; 

4-0 

W;W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dg. 

Nanded; 

24-0 

Local; .. Tue. * 

. . 


w. 

6 SI (3 pr, 2 m, h); Cs (c); 

Nanded; 

31-0 

Naigaon; 4• 0; Thu. 

Local; 


w. 

2 tl; mq; ch; lib; 4 dp. 

SI (pr); Cs (mis); 4 tl; 

Nanded ; 

38-0 

Ashtoor ; .. 2'0; Sun. 


6-0 

W;n. 

m ; ch. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 


•• 

• 

Sonkhed; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

si (pr); pyt; tl; m; ch; lib. 

Kamatnagar; 

26-0 

Hanegaon; 5-0; Sun. 


, , 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Narayan 






w. 

Maharaj Fr. Ps. Sud. 1; 

3 tl; gym; ch; lib. 

SI (pr); tl; ch 

Nanded; 

140 

Ardhapur; 4-0; Fri. 

. . 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

140 

Ardhapur; 4 0; Fri. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded ; 

. . 

Jahoor ; 4-0; Wed. 


. . 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Dharmabad; 

100 

Kundalvadi; 4 0; Tue, 


6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; dh. 

. ♦ 


Fri. 

i 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; m; ch. 

Nanded ; 

82-0 

Mukhed ; 3‘0 ; Mon. 

• • 

•• 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

•• 

•• 

.. 

• • 

•• 

w. 

tl. 



» » • • 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Appaji Fr. 

Bodhan; 

17-0 

Deglur; 9-0; Sat. 


8-0 

w. 

Mg. Vad. 14; 2 tl; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

3-0 

Dharmabad; 3-0; Sun. 

Local; 

• * 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 


, , 

. * . . 

. . 

. . 

W;n. 

Cs; 2 tl. 

Bhokar; 

14-0 

Bhokar; 14-0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

14-0 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (wvg); 2 tl; m. 



•• 

• * 

3-0 

w. 

2 tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Mahalingl—Kdr.—. . 

SW; 

15-0 

2-4 

465 

86 

273 

Kurala ; 

2-0 

MahStala—Hdn.—R^lcTlcAf 

NW; 

8-0 

1-7 

427, 

89 

200 

Nivgha; 

2-0 

Mahati—Bkr.- 

SW; 

20-0 

0-7 

216 

38; 

136 

Peth Umri; 

7-0 

Mahatl—Nnd.— 

9E; 

160 

10, 

336 

74, 

179 

Malkautha; 

2-0 

Maheganv—Bli.—BTjjOK 

SW; 

180 

0-5 

103 

24; 

52 

Ratoli; 

1-0 

Mahor—K vt.— 

NW; 

36-0 

7-6 

1605 

363 

380 



Mailapur—Dgl.—Tfel l^< 

SW; 

2-1 

aw 

14 

2 

2 



Majare Sangavl— Kdr,—tf-Tt 

SW; 

6-0 

2-2 

321 

64 

97 

. . 

3-0 

^rnT^t- 









Majare Varavant—Kdr,—H-d? 

SE; 

w&»! 

0-8 

; 63 

13 

• • 

Barul ; 

2-0 

«r7?re. 









MakanI—Mkd.- BTTHt 

SE; 

150 

1-5 

554 

108 

247 

Barahali ; 

3-0 

Malaboraganv—Kvt.-—BTvT^lT- 

NW; 

150 

5-9 

581 

121 

224 

. , 

. . 

*rr=r. 









Maladarl—Bkr.— 

NE; 

140 

3-0 

83 

; 15 

; 50 

Kini; 

3-0 

Majajhara—Hdn.—BT5H3TT 

SW; 

150 


510 

105 

281 

Manatha; 

60 

Malakajam—Kvt.—TTHT-rllK .. 

SW; 

42-0 

8-3 

910 

288 

498 



Malakapur—Dgl.—-H'd'+ 

SW; 

2-0 

0-4 

95 

16 

; 46 

Dcglur; 

4-0 

Malakapur—Kdr.—E'-fTT'JT . , 

N; 

5-0 

0-7 

143 

20 

; 54 

Pan Bhoshi; 


Malakapur—Kvt.—TTvT^iT’JT 

NW; 

4-0 

0-8 

159 

31 

72 



Malakautha—Nnd.—TTTS^teT .. 

SE; 

16-0 

5-7 

1730 

340 

531 

Local; 


Malakavacjl—Kvt.—q^cr.qj.sf . . 

SE; 

80 

0-9 

271 

61 

173 



Malakolarx—Kvt.— 

SW; 

. . 

1-3 

19 

5 

8 

, , 

, , 

Malakoll—Kdr.—IfToJT^oSl' .. 

W; 

14-0 

17-8 

3772 

668 

1771 

Local ; 


Malavada—Kvt.—WTvTWFST 

NW; 

34-0 

10; 

322; 

73; 

167 



MalegJnv—Bli.—Bl?l<tiq' 

NW; 

15-0 

1-0; 

168; 

29; 

104 

Sangvi; 

1-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded ; 

500 

Kurala; 

2-0; Thu. 

Ahmad- 

80 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; dh; ch. 

Hadgaon 

220 

Nivghn; 

2-0; Sun. 

pin-; 

Baradshc- 

7-0 

W. 

4 tl. 

Road; 

Umri; 

7 0 

Petit Umri; 

7-0; Tuc. 

vala; 

Peth Umri; 


rv. 

Cs. 

Mudkhcd; 

100 

Badbada; 

3 0; . . 

Mudlfhed; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Umri; 

250 

Naigaon; 

10 0; Thu. 

. . 


rv. 

Cs. 



Local; 

Mon. 

. • 


w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs ; Datta 






21 

rv. 

Jayantj Fr. Kt; 6 tl; 
5 m; mq; 2 dh; ch; 2 lib; 
2 dp (| vet), 
tl. 

Nanded ; 

36-0 

Doha; 

12 0' Tue. 

•• 

40 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 

Nanded ; 

300 

Baru!; 

2-0; Wed. 

jBgBjy 

•• 

rv. 


Nanded ; 

600 

Barahali; 

3.0; Sun. 

Mukhed; 

15-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

•• 




•• 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Therban; 

90 

Bhokar; 

12 0; Thu. 

||Sh§£3\ 

•• 

W;rv. 


Hadgaon Road;!5 0 

Manatha; 

3-0; Wed. 

Sibdara; 

50 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 





WTO 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Udgir; 

22-0 

Dcglur; 

4 0; Sat. 

. . 


rv. 

tl. 

Nanded; 

250 

Lt'ha; 

2-0; Tue. 

. . 

50 

w. 

tl. 






. . 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); mq. 

Mudkhed; 

4 0 

Local (Gujari); 

.. Tue. 

Mudkhcd; 

80 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Rokade- 







W;rv. 

shvar Fr. Ct. Sud. 
Pournima to Vad. 6; 
4 tl; m; mq; gym. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

330 

Local; 

. . Fri. 

Local; 

, , 

n. 

W;t. 

4 SI (3 pr, m); pyt; Cb ; 







w. 

Khandoba Fr. Mrg. Sud. 
Pournima; Baraling Fr 
Mg. Vad. Amavasya; 
10 tl; 5 m; ch; lib; 
dp (vet). 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Umri; 

110 

Naigaon; 

5 0; Thu. 

Ghungrala; 

8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Malcgariv—Dgl.—RT55*TT3 

NW; 

!4-0 

0 5; 

102; 

22; 

66 

.. 

Majeganv—Kdr.—RT oJ j TN' • ■ 

SW; 

20-0 

7-4; 

867; 

167; 

436 

Local; 

Malegfinv—Nnd.—nlvHlfa 

NW; 

150 

47; 

1489; 

291; 

809 

Local; 

Maleganv—Hdn.—Rlvpiiq 

SW; 

140 

4 2; 

434; 

85; 

278 

Manatha; 5-0 

Ma}egSnv (Makhafa)—Dgl.— .. 

SW; 

100 

3-8; 

1258; 

242; 

628 

Local; 

tna»iDf (rtoct). 








Mamadapur—Bli.— 

NE; 

4-0 

0-9; 

67; 

17; 

41 

Kundalvadi; 20 

ManaSakaraga—Dgl.—*Kai t tKdl 

NW; 

12-0 

2-3; 

548; 

101; 

216 

Sugaon; 14 

Manasapurl—Kdr.—.. 

E; 

1-0 

U-9; 

286); 

520; 

566 

Local; .. 

Manatha—Hdn.—RHT5T 

SW; 

17 0 

81; 

1726; 

352; 

724 

Local; 

Masala—Bkr.—JT^T gJT 

SE; 

150 

2-2; 

489; 

99; 

247 

Pcth Umri; 5‘0 

Mapd a l**Pdr—Mkd.—R 5 vl 1 .. 

SE; 

100 

2 7; 

531; 

99; 

145 

Pala; 2'0 

MSndani—Bli.—BT3 TI ft 

NW; 

22-0 

0-6; 

263; 

50; 

106 

Kahala Bk.; 1-0 

Mar.dava—Hdn.—Ril^T 

S; 

12-0 

5-8; 

771; 

149; 

454 

Digras; 2-0 

Manijava (Kinavat)—Kvt.— .. 

SE; 

5-0 

4-9; 

1256; 

267; 

642 










Mantjava (Mahore)—Kvt.— 

NW; 

30-0 

3-4; 

153; 

34; 

46 

. ♦ » » 

(m^). 








Matjdavl—Kvt.—+us«tl 

NE; 

210 

4-3; 

1485; 

294; 

597 

•• 

Manga} Sangavl—Kdr.—1 o4 

.NE; 

6-0 

3 5; 

1201; 

201; 

654 

Local; 

srmt. 








Mangana|I—Kdr.—RtTRTSf .. 

SE; 

12-0 

2-4; 

843; 

173; 

444 

Pethvadaj; 2'0 

Mangaru}—Hdn.— 

E; 

22-0 

5-2; 

832; 

184; 

493 

Local; 

Mahgarul—Kdr.-- 

NW; 

12-0 

1-5; 

220; 

39; 

121 

Loha; 3-0 

Mangyal—Mkd.—Tfidlai 

SW; 

6-0 

6-1; 

808; 

174; 

450 

Savargaon; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

( 7 ) 

Water 1 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

• 



, , , , 

. . 


W. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs; Khandoba 

Nanded; 

360 

Loha; 

12-0; Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

Fr. Mrg. 30; 6 tl; m; 
2 mq; dg; dh; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khandoba 

Nanded; 

200 

Basntat; 

6-0; .. 

Local; 


W;w. 

Fr. Mrg. Vad. 1; tl; m; 
dh; ch; lib. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Maruti 

Hadgaon 

15-0 

Tamsa; 

4-0; Sat. 

Tamsa; 

80 

W;W. 

Fr. Mg. Sud. Pournima; 
4 tl; 2 rn; mq; 2 dg; 
dh; ch; lib; 2 dp (1 vet). 
SI (pr); tl; dh. 

Road; 

Udgir; 

320 

Local; 

.. Fri. 


100 

w. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs; Khandoba 

Dharmabad; 

7-4 

Kundalvadi; 

2 0; Tue, 



w. 

Fr. Mrg. Vad. 30; 4 tl; 
m; 2 mq; dg. 

Bodhan; 

25-0 

Deglur; 

Fri. 
8-0; Sat. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; mq; ch; 

Nanded; 

33-0 

Kandhar; 

1-0; Mon. 

Kandhar; 

1-0 

W;rv. 

lib. 

3 SI (pr); Cs; 6 tl; m; 

Hadgaon 

180 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Chuncha; 

30 

t. 

2 mq; ch. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c); 

Road; 

Umri; 

5-0 

Petit Umri; 

5-0; Tue. 

Somthana; 

3-4 

w. 

3 tl; mq; dg; ch; dp (vet). 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m. 

Nanded; 

600 

Pal a; 

2’0; Mon. 



W;br. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

120 

Kah ala Bk; 

10; Sat. 

. . 


rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhokar; 

80 

Tamsa; 

4-0; Sat. 

•TamBa; 

5-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

• • 

• • 


.. 


• • 

W. 

si (pr); pyt; 2Cs (c, mis); 

•• 


•• 

.. 



W. 

tl; lib. 


« » 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Kinvat; 

21-0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c); 

Nanded; 

36-0 

Chjkhali; 

3'4; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

Rushi Maharaj Fr. Ps; 
tl; ch; lib; 3 dp (I vet). 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c, mis); 

Nanded; 

36-0 

Pethvadaj; 

2'0; Sun. 

Barul; 

2-0 

w. 

2 tl; dg; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Islapur; 

20 

Himayatnagar ; 6-0; Wed. 

Hiraayat- 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c). 

Nanded; 

27*0 

Loha; 

3-0; Tue. 

nagar; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

50-0 

l Mukhed; 

7-0; Mon. 

Mukhed; 

6-0 

wjrv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists, 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Mafijaramavadl—Bii.— RTTfTR- 

NW; 

21-0 

11-7 

3284 

m 

CO 

'■r 

1145 

Local; 











Marijarl—Mkd.—JTTalTt 

SW; 

8-0 

2-9 

696 

142; 

311 


30 

ManolS Bk.—Hdn.—l^tvTT <J. 

NW; 

10-0 

1-8 

475 

96; 

260 

Shirad; 

40 

Manola Kh.—Hdn.—HdlHI 4?. 

*o 

NW; 

16-0 

1-6 

79; 

14; 

44 

Talni; 

4 0 

Manur—Bkr.— 

SW; 

22-0 

2-4 

650 

132; 

308 

Local; 


Manur Bk.—Dgl.—ITPTT «T. 

C\ O 

SW; 

28'0 

6'6 

1281 

235; 

664 

Ilanegaon; 

8-0 

Manur Tarf Badabada—Bli.— .. 

NW; 

20-0 

1-7 

565 

Ml; 

299 

Badbada; 

3-0 

HHT rfffi 8TOTST. 









Manur Tarf Sangam—Bli.— . . 

NE; 

9-0 

0'8 

356 

54; 

195 

Kundalvadi; 

8-0 










Maradaga—Hdn.—tpCVOT 

NW; 

180 

3-4 

780 

192; 

205 

Local; 


MarajavadV—Mkd.—*B'<N«4i<sY 

SE; 

22-0 

1-9 

621 

119; 

308 

Mukramabad; 

30 

Marakapd—Nnd.— 

SW; 

50 

1-6 

556 

100; 

262 


7-0 

Marajak Bk.—Nnd.—<T<r/iT •?. 

NW; 

8'0 

3-0 

853 

179; 

r>. 

QO 

C<N 

Local; 

•• 

Marajak Kh.—Nnd-—tj. 

NW; 

7-0 

0-9 

209 

47; 

78 

Local; 


Maras ivani—Kdr.—TTTftlToPJTT . ■ 

8; 

100 

2-9 

577 

120; 

178 

Kurla; 

2-0 

Maratala—Kdr.—R|<xfla5l 

NE; 

20-0 

50 

686 

150; 

377 

Kapshi Bk.; 

2’0 

Maratoll—Dgl.—HTcTfoSV 

SW; 

110 

1-7 

882 

144; 

377 

Malegaon; 

30 

Maravall—Bli.— 'q ■WltZV 

SW; 

190 

5-1 

1424 

196; 

561 

Gadga; 

1-4 

Mareganv—Kvt.— 

NW; 

100 

5-7 

929 

199; 

355 



Marlagonda—Kvt.—-MTM'r*Tf’3 i. . 

SW; 

400 

2-7 

188 

37; 

97 



Marleganv—Hdn.—RIvHli'f 

NW; 

11-0 

2-2 

583 

125; 

240 

Pimparkhed; 

1-0 

Masalaga—Bkr.—+)*H0r 

NE; 

100 

2-3 

259 

33; 

136 

Therban; 

9-0 

Masalaiga—Kdr.— 

SE; 

16-0 

1-5 

750 

139; 

396 

Temburni; 

.0 

Mask!—Kdr.—-Htr=t?T 

NW; 

100 

2-6 

333 

69; 

190 

Savargaon; 

20 

Ma?tl—Bli.—*41*431 

NE; 

80 

1-2 

236 

. 52; 

144 

Kundalvadi; 

4-0 

Mathaja—Ildn.—*( 1^ 1oS1 

NW; 

100 

0-8 

225; 

48; 

122 

Shirad; 

40 












NANDED DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Nanded; 

200 

Naigaon; 

6 0; Thu. 


2-2 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (mp); 






J 


4 tl; m; mq; ch; lib; 

dp (vet). 

Nadned; 

60-0 


3 0; .. 

Mukhed; 

80 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Hadgaon 

300 

Nivgha; 

6'0; Sun. 

Hadgaon; 

100 

rv. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Mg. 

Road; 







Sud. 1 5; tl. 

Hadgaon 

30-0 

Nivgha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Ambala; 

7'0 

rV. 

Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Road; 








Umri; 

70 

PetK Umri; 

7 0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 18-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Rameshvar Fr. 








Ct. Vad. 3; tl; m; mq. 

Kamalnagar; 

24-0 

Hanegaon; 

8 0; Sun. 


7'0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq; lib. 

Nanded; 

200 

Badbada; 

3-0; Fri. 


6-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dharmabad; 

80 

Kundalvadi; 

6 0; Tue, 


90 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 




Fri. 





Hadgaon; 

260 

Yelegaon; 

2-0; Mon- 

Sibdara; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

600 

M okramabad; 

3-0; Fri. 

Deglur; 

100 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; m. 

Nanded; 

7-3 

Nanded; 

7 0; Fri, 

Khupasar- 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; dh; ch. 




Sun. 

vadi; 




Limbgaon; 

50 

Local; 

• * jESni 


* ’ 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Ct. Sud. Pournima; 2 
m; dh. 

Hanuman Jayanti Fr. 

Limbgaon; 

5-0 

Local; 




w. 


• * 

• • 








Pournima; tl; dh. 

Nanded; 

460 

Kandhat; 

2-0; Mon. 


100 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

120 

Kapshi Bk.; 

2-0; Wed. 

Local; 


t. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Ram Janma 








Fr. Ct. Vad 9; tl; ch. 

Udgir; 

30 0 

Malegaon; 

3-0; Fri. 


11-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 

Nanded; 

6 0 

Naigaon; 

6 0; Thu. 

Gadga; 

10 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 




.. 

. * 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; dp. 





• . 

. * 

n. 

mq. 

Hadgaon 

160 

Hadgaon; 

10 0; Fri. 

Baradshevala; 4'0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

Road; 

Therban; 

90 

Bhokar; 

11-0; Thu. 



w. 

Cs; Babjidev Fr. Ps. Vad. 








30; tl. 

Nanded; 

82'0 

Mukhed; 

4 • 0; Mon. 

Barul; 

7-0 

pi. 

SI (pr); Mahadgir Maha- 








raj Fr. Phg. Sud. 6; tl. 

Nanded; 

28-0 

Loha; 

4-0; Tue. 

. . 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dharmabad; 

40 

Kundalvadi; 

4 0; Tue, 

Kundalvadi 

; 40 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 




Fri. 





Hadgaon 

300 

Nivgha; 

6’0; Sun. 

Hadgaon; 

9-0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Road; 
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Village Name. 

0) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Matu)—Bkr.—HTcJoS 

SE; 10-0 

4-6; 999; 211; 529 

Local; 

Mavall—Mkd.—HTHoSt 

SE; 14-0 

1-6; 691; 

126; 280 

Bet-Mogara; 

Medan Kallur-Dgl.— 

NE; 12-0 

1-6; 640; 

85; 273 

Tamloor; 1 -4 

Mendaka—Bkr.—R -s+T 

SW; 14-0 

4-4; 1573; 

312; 806 

Local; 

Mendakl—Kvt.—HH3>V 

NW; 17-0 

2-6; 252; 

54; 130 


Mcndhala Bk.—Nnd.—R<jv)l 5£. 

NW; 10-0 

1-5; 2/7; 

58; 166 

Ardhapur; 4-0 

Mepdhala Kh.—Nnd.—HSHT 13. 

NW; 12 0 

1-6; 484; 

90; 265 

Ardhapur; 40 

Mef—Kvt.—HE 

NW; 25-0 

1-8; 361; 

76; 188 

. . » , 

Methl—Mkd.—ipfft 

SE; 6-0 

1-0; 391; 

72; 204 

Pala; 

MinakT—Bli.—pM+l 

SW; 10 

3-8; 689; 149; 355 

Adampur; 2-0 

Minakl—Kvt.—( h-ItI 

NE; 25 0 

1-8; 131; 

19; 79 

.. 

Mirakhel—Dgl.—ftpTsTvT 

MiyadSdapQr—Bkr.— 

SW; 100 

SW; 18-0 

6-1; 2572; 506; 996 

0-7; 100; 17; 49 

Local; 

Talegaon; 1-0 

Moghall—Bkr.—Hfatsl 

S; 9-0 

3-3; 622; 

136; 322 

Halda; 2-0 

Mohapur—Kvt.—HEI'JT 

NW; 18-0 

5-2; 832; 

169; 452 

. . 

Mohija—Kdr.— 

Mokaji—Bli.—HtffioiT 

SW; 12 0 
NE; 

2-6; 515; 
13; 263; 

99; 223 

54; 169 

Kurala; 5-0 

Kundalvadi; 4-0 

Mokasadara—Bli.—H73THT1T . • 

NW; 20-0 

1-2; 413; 

83; 181 

Manjram; 2-0 

Mokhandl Jaglr—Bkr.—qVadT 

Moraganv—Hdn.—Rlviia 

SE; 10 0 

SE; 11-0 

1-3; 454; 

0-4; 185; 

95; 262 

31; 94 

Peth Umri; 6-0 

Kandali Bk; 1-0 

Moragavhap—Hdn.—Hi A < l l5 ^l u l 

SE; 7-0 

0'9; 2; 

1; 2 

Talegaon; 3-0 

Mo[araga—Mkd.—Hi £<,<11 

SE; 12-0 

5-3; 1076; 211; 512 

Local; 

Mudakhed (Urban Area II)— 
Nnd.—(HTHTI - fHHTH II) 

E; 140 

5-8; 6601; 1228; 932 

Local; 

Mugahv—Bli.— 

SW; 190 

5-4; 1749; 304; 823 

Local; 

Mugat—Nnd.—HHJ 

Mujajaga—’Dgl.— 

NE; 9-0 

NE; 2-4 

9-0; 2840; 566; 1222 

1-2; 665; 130; 327 

Local; 

Deglur; 4-0 













NANDED DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Wet lily Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day, 

(6) 

! 

Motor Stand ; 1 
Distance. 

(7) | 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Bhokar; 

14-0 

Bhokar; 

14 0; Thu. 

• • 

i 

1-0 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; dh; 
Cch. 

Nanded; 

60-0 

Bet- Mofira; 

.. Thu. 


4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; mq. 

Bodhan; 

130 

Povgil(A.P); 

4‘0; Mon, 

.. 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; mq; dg. 

Mudkhed; 

2-0 

Mudkhed; 

2-0; Sun. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 1 5; 3 tl; mq. 

. . 




.. 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

10 0 

Ardhapur; 

4-0; Fri. 

Mendhala 

Kh.; 

0-6 

W. 

si (pr); Cs; tl; dg; ch. 

Nandetl; 

100 

Ardhapur; 

4-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

. * 


, . 

, . 

., 


W; tl. 


Nanded; 

60-0 

Pala; ., 

Sun. 



W;w; 

rv. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Nanded; 

420 

Sagroli; 

3-0; Wed. 

4 4 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 



•• 


Kinvat; 

250 

w. 

Cs (c); tl; dp (vet). 

Udgir; 

280 

Local; 

. , Mon. 

•• 

•• 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 2tl; 

3 nr; lib; dp. 

Umri; 

40 

Peth Umri; 

4-0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 

4-0 

w. 

Cs (c). 

Umri; 

6-0 

Peth Umri; 

6-0; Tue. 

Local; 


w, 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; m; ch. 





Kinvat; 

180 

W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); tl; dp. 

Nanded; 

46-0 

Kurala; 

5-0; Thu. 

. 4 

. . 

w. 

tl. 

Dharmabad; 

4-0 

Kundalvadi; 

4-0; Tue, 
Fri. 

Kundalvadi; 5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

27-0 

Naigaon; 

6 0; Thu. 

4 • 

14 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Umri; 

60 

Peth Umri; 

6-0; Tue. 


4-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

2-0 

Valki Kh; 

6 0; Thu. 

Hadgaon; 

11-0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Hadgaon Road; 12 0 

Tamsa; 

4 0; Sun. 

Dorli; 

3-0 

W. 


Nanded; 

60-0 

Pala; 

Sun. 

Bijur; 

8-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Khandoba 
Fr. Mrg. Vad. 7; 2 tl; 
m; ch; lib; dp. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Fri, 
Sun. 



W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 15 tl; 
m;3 mq ; dg; 2 dh; 2 

gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Nanded; 

38-0 

Naigaon; 

8-0; Thu. 

Ratoli; 

2-0 

rv. 

Cs; Mabadev Fr. Mg; 
5 tl; rr.q; dh. 

Local; 

•• 

Mudkhed; 

5-0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 4 tl; 

3 m; mq; ch; lib. 

Boahan; 

29-0 

Deglur; 

4*0; Sat. 


2-4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name. 

CO 

Direction 5 
Travelling 
distance. 

( 2 ) 

Area (Sq. rrts.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Mukhed (Rural Area)—Mkd.— 



12-8 

665; 

125; 

361 



KWT (sm faWFT) 









Mukhed (Urban Area I)-Mkd.- 

HQ; 


1 2 8 ; 

6610; 

1378; 

1040 

Local; 











Mukramab ad—-M kd. —Rtfq 1 < 1 <i 

SE;' 

160 

4-2 

3399 

655 

565 

Local; 


Mulajhara—Kvt.—RvffRTT 

SW; 

320 

6-9 

572 

118 

314 



Muhgail—Kvt.—RTfflft 

NW; 

160 

4-6 

337 

71 

177 



MurambI—Kdr. —-fl 

NVV; 

1 8-0 

0-9 

340 

76 

156 

Risangaon; 

1-0 

MurlI~Kvt.—Hvff 

NW; 

300 

2-2 

348 

63 

147 



Mustapur—Bli.—RTcTPJT 

NW; 

11-0 

1 '3 

265 

56 

150 

Lohagaon; 

2-0 

Mutanya)—Bli.--JTd<-£|la4 

SW; 

80 

1-4 

288 

49 

100 

Adampur; 

30 

N3gajharl—Kvt.—BTWTt 

SE; 

6-0 

2-2 

390 

84 

179 



Nagalaganv—Kdr.—d’ld'-Gl'M . . 

SW; 

110 

5M 

1117 

201 

384 

Kurala; 

20 

Naganl-Bli.— 

NE; 

7-0 

fU 

377 

83 

199 

Kundalvadi; 

3-0 

Nagapur—Bkr. --ff'RT’JT 

E; 

20 

isiu 

2-5 

932 

180 

413 

Bhokar; 

1-0 

Nagapur—Bli.—'TRTrjT 

NE; 

2-0 

0-9 

64 

II 

38 

Kundalvadi; 

2-0 

Nagapur- Kvt.—ffPIT^T 

NE; 

24-0 

4-8 

609 

145 

354 


. . 

Nagapur—Nnd.— 

NE; 

60 

0-5 

262 

38 

145 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Nagaral—-Dgl.—dHKIofi 

SE; 

5-0 

0-9 

229 

37 

138 

Hottal; 

2-0 

NSgaral—-Mkd.—•TFnJoS 

SW; 

220 

0-8 

180 

38 

89 

Mukramabad; 


Nagathana Bk.—Bkr.- -^T^TSHTT «f. 

SW; 

140 

1-8 

670 

120 

245 

Talegaon; 

1-0 

Nagathana Kh.—Bkr.— 

S; 

150 

1-9 

324 

68 

163 

Golegaon; 

1-4 

-THTSTMT 









NSgell—Nnd.—^TBTvft 

NE; 

140 

1-0 

525 

100 

178 

Barad; 

2-0 

Nalkavad!—Kvt.—dT^'EqTTT • ■ 

NW; 

23-0 

1-4 

174 

35 

79 


• • 

Nakhegahv—Kvt.—?T«adi°f 

NW; 

28-0 

0-7 

183 

37 

86 



Nalcsvar—Nnd. ffl 

SW; 

12-0 

3-0 

809 

168 

416 

Rahati; 

6-0 

Nanda Bk —Bkr.—^5T 3. 

SE; 

90 

2-5 

353 

73 

201 

Peth Urnri; 

6-0 

Nandagahv—Kdr.—di'Shl't 

NE; 

20-0 

0-8 

255 

50 

69 

Kaudgaon; 

2-0 

Nandagahv—Kvt.—rf^Tts 

SW; 

24-0 

5-3 

1397 

161 

768 



Nandagahv (Patti Degalur)— 

SE; 

120 

0-7 

135 

25 

68 

Eklara; 

1-0 

Mkd.—(qz) 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance! 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Baiar Day, 

Motor Stand j 
Distance, 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 




. . 



W. 

.. 


, » 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

5 SI (3 pr, m, h); 2 Cs (c); 








Virabhadra Fr. Kt. Sud. 
5; 1 1 tl; 2 m; 5 mq; 

2 dg; dh; 2 ch; lib; 6 dp. 

Nanded; 

* ‘ 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

, * 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Mahadev Fr. on 








Friday coming before Ct. 
Vad. 30; 4 tl; 2 m; mq. 
dg; 2 dp. 





. ♦ 

. 4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

. . 

• . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

31-0 

Ashtoor; 

3• 0; Sun. 


8-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

. • 






w. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Karkheli; 

10-0 

Naigaon; 

6-0; Thu. ! 

Lohagaon; 

2-0 

W;w. 

Cs; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

41-0 

Adampur; 

3 0; Fri. 

Takli; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; ch. 



. • 

. . 


. . 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

300 

Kurala; 

2 0; Thu. 


, , 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; tl; mq; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

9-0 

Kundalvadi; 

3-0; Too, 

, , 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 




Fri. 





Bhokar; 

10 

Bhokar; 

10; Thu. 


n 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. Ct. 

Sud. Pournima; 2 tl; ch. 
tl. 

Dharmabad; 

7-4 

Kundalvadi; 

2'0; Tue, 



w. 




Fri. 

Kinvat; 

240 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

60 

Nanded; 

6 0; Fri, 



rv. 

Cs; tl. 




Sun. 





Udgir; 

29-0 

Deglur; 

5-0; Sat. 


2-0 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Nar.ded; 

i 

Mukramabad; 

.. Fri- 


20’0 

rv. 

ti. 

Umri; 

30 

Peth Umri; 

3 0; Tue. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Nirvani 
Maharaj Fr. Ct. Vad. 5; m. 

Umri; 

30 

Peth Umri; 

3-0; Tue. 


•• 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Mudkhed; 

80 

Ardhapur; 

6-0; Fri. 

Barad; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 







W;n. 

Cs; tl. 







W. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Limbgaon; 

20 

Nanded; 

.. Fri. 

Nanded; 

12-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Umri; 

6-0 

Peth Umri; 

6 0; Tue. 

, . 


W. 

Cs. 

Nanded; 

100 

Kapshi Bk.; 

3-0; Wed. 

Mart ala; 

1-4 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m. 







w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

Nar.ded; 

1 -- 

60-0 

Eklara; 

1-0; Wed. 


50 

n. 

2 tl. 
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Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 

CD 

( 2 ) 

CD 


(4) 


Nandaganv (Patti Kandhar)— 

NE; 

100 

0 6 ; 398; 

72; 

200 

Mukhed; 

40 

Mkd.—(TJfft^R) 
Nanda Kh.—Bkr. ~?RT N. .. 

NE; 

80 

21; 241; 

54; 

146 

Kini; 

3-0 

Nandala Makta—Nnd.—qfST5H 

NE; 

40 

0-6; .. 155; 

25; 

96 

Pimpalgaon 

1-0 

iRcrr- 






Mahadev; 


Nandanaban—Kdr,—.. 

E; 

70 

3-1; 792; 

140; 

403 

Mangal San- 

2-0 







gaiv; 


Nandan Sivanl—Kdr.—rRrf 

SW; 

180 

1 '9; 298; 

50; 

177 

Kurala; 

2-0 

ftrar^fY. 

Nanda Paft! Mhaisa—Bkr.— 

SE; 

11-0 

3-0; 406; 

78; 

233 

Matul; 

40 

?r<?r Tfqr. 








Nanded (Urban Area I)—Nnd.— 

HQ; 

, , 

3-7; 81087; 15078;! 025 

Local; 

. . 

(dTTRT I) 








Nandur—Dgl.— 

NE; 

120 

1-2; 512; 

86 ; 

204 

Alur; 

1-4 

Nandusa—Nnd.—frt|frr 

NW; 

8-0 

2-2; 482; 

91; 

147 

Nanded; 

5-0 

Naranajl—Kdr.—»fl (draff 

SE; 

14-0 

0-8; 496; 

88 ; 

248 

Mukhed; 

3'0 

NarangaJ—Bli.—TK3T55 

NW; 

25-0 

2-0; 361; 

70; 

134 

Kolambi; 

2-0 

Narangal—Dgl.— JTRHT - .. 

NE; 

100 

7-7; 1629; 

279; 

779 

Local; 

•• 

Narasl—Bli.—Attft 

W; 

130 

5-2; 1448; 

284; 

738 

Local; 

•• 

Naravat—Bkr.— 

NE; 

2-4 

3-4; 360; 

65; 

196 

Bhokar; 

2-0 

Nasaratapur—Nnd.—.. 

SW; 

2-0 

0-4; 150; 

29; 

62 

Nanded; 

2-0 

Navandl—Bli.—M'lq'tl 

W; 

20-0 

1-6; 685; 

134; 

241 

Gadga; 

2-0 

Navha—Hdn.— 

SW; 

8-0 

4-4; 734; 

137; 

397 

T alcgaon; 

3-0 

Nayaganv—Bli.—dWOlV 

NE; 

15-0 

4-2; 808; 

163; 

475 

Chincholi; 

2-0 

Nayaganv—Bli.—HWli? 

NW; 

15-0 

3-6; 2600; 

482; 

581 

Local; 


NayaganvavadI—-Bli.'—rn^diq 1 - 

NW; 

16*0 

1-1; 130; 

20 ; 

64 

Naigaon; 

1-0 
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Railway Station ; Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; Motor Stand ; 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. 


(5) 

Nanded; 45'0 Mulched; 

Therban; 12-0 Bhokar; 

Nanded; 4-0 Nanded; 

Nanded; 26'0 Chikhali; 

Nanded; 46'0 Kurala; 

Bhokar; 160 Bhokar; 

Local; .. Local; 

Bodhan; 150 Deglur; 

Nanded; 50 Nanded; 

Nanded; 82 0 Mukhed; 

Nanded; 25-0 Naigaon; 

Bodhan; 20-0 Deglur; 

Nanded; 30 Naigaon; 

Bhokar; 2-0 Bhokar; 

Nanded; 20 Nanded; 

Nanded; 26 0 Naigaon; 

Hadgaon Road; 10 0 Tantsa; 

Basar; 2-4 Dharmabad 

28-0 Local; 

28-0 Naigaon; 


(6) (7) 

4-0; Mon. .. I'O 

12-0; Thu. Bhokar; 8 0 

4 0; Fri, Pimpal- 1-0 

Sun. gaon 

Mahadev; 

4 • 0; Sun. Local; 

2-0; Thu. 

16 0; Thu. 

Fri, Local; 

Sun. 


I 5'0; Sat. 

5-0; Fri, Kamtha 2-0 
Sun. Bk; 

3-0; Mon. r ; 


8-0; Thu. • • 5 0 

6-0; Sat. Deglur; 10 0 

3 0; Thu. .. 0-3 

2-0; Thu. . . O’2 

2’0; Fri, 

Sun. 

6-0; Thu. Gadga; 3’0 

2-0; Sun. Tamsa; 3-0 

5-0; Sun. .. 0’2 


. Thu. BasarfA.P.); 2'0 
l-0;Thu. Naigaon; 2-0 


Water Institutions and other 
information. 

( 8 ) < 9 ) 

rv . SI (pr); tl; dg. 

W;rv. S1 (P r )l Cs; tl. 

W. si (pr); Cs; tl. 


W. si (pr); Cs; tl; dh. 

W. SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

\\r Cs; tl. 

W;pl. 76 SI (10 pr, 8 m, 8 h); 

Dasara An. Sud. l,Divali 
Kt. I, Holi Phg. Vad. 1; 
62 tl; 6 in; 26 mq; 20 dg; 
4 dh; 4 gym; 4 lib; 
32 dp (vet). 

W;rv. SI (P r ); tl; mq; ch. 

W. SI (pr); Guru Basavaling 

Svami ShivachariFr. Mg. 
Sud. 9; 2 tl; ch. 

rv. 2 SI (pr, h); pyt; Cs; 
tl; ch. 

W. SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

W. 81 (P f ); Cs (fmg); mq; 
lib; dp (vet). 

W;w. S1 (P r ); 2 tl; mq; 2 dg; 
ch; lib. 

W;w. SI (P r )’> Cs > *1; c h. 

W. 2tl - 

W;w. 2 Sl (P r . m )j Cs; 2 tl; 
dg; ch; lib. 

W;w. 8 * ( pr ); Cs; ch. 

W’w. * S1 ( 2 P r > m > h); 

7 Cs (c, 2 mis, sp, wvg; 
2 rnp); 2 tl; mq; dg; dh; 
lib; 4 dp (1 vet). 

W. SI (pr); Cs. 

w ; w. Cs ; tU 


Nanded; 

Nanded; 
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Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office 
Distance. 


(\) 

( 2 ) 



(3) 



(4) 


Nejapur—Kvt.— 

NW; 

100 

8-2 

678 

144 


190 



Nekali—Bkr.— 

NE; 

160 

3-0 

250 

50 


146 

Palaj; 

20 

Ner—Kvt.— 

NW; 

300 

10 

95 

23 


51 


. , 

Nerajl—Bli.—HTo3T 

NE; 

HO 

0-6 

95 

18 


73 

Dharmabad; 

20 

Nerall—Nnd.—HTvff 

NW; 

60 

2-1 

729 

125 


261 

Nanded; 

50 

Nevarl—Hdn.— 

NW; 

180 

5-4 

1306; 318; 

705 

Talang; 

20 

Niha|I—Nnd.—fHjjTizff 

SE; 


1-3 

93 

16 


30 

Mudklied; 

1-0 

Nijhamapur—Nnd.—pTSTTTTJT. . 

NW; 

100 

05 

87 

15 


36 

Ardhapur; 

40 

Nil a—Kdr.—f?T55r 

N; 

7-0 

2-8 

502 

112 


267 

Sonkhed; 

3‘0 

Nija—Nnd.—fH3T 

NWO 

too 

2-8 

967 

268 


563 

Nimgaon; 

5-0 

NiJegavhaij—Bli.—fHrZ T T c ^l u l .. 

NW; 

200 

1-4 

206 

39 


93 

Kushnur; 

2-0 

Nimaganv—’Hdn.—fTTH'-'Tl'T 

SW; 

30’0 

50 

1113 

204 


581 


3-0 

Nimaganv—Nnd.— 

NW; 

80 

,m ¥ 

4-0; 1382; 285; 

574 

Local; 


Nlinatek—Bkr.— 

S; 

19-0 

1-9 

395 

70; 

204 

Golegaon; 

20 

Nimafok—Hdn.—fHRd'W 

SW; 

6-0 

M 

152 

28; 

94 

Kavana; 

40 










Nimbayet—Kvt.—fipjrRTH 

NW; 

29'0 

1-8 

344 

65; 

166 



Nipini Savaraganv — Dgl.- 

NW; 

120 

0-6 

184 

20 ; 

108 

Khanapur; 

20 

f^'TTqf STqTOH. 










NirSU—Kvt.—f^rroST 

N; 

24-0 

3'6; 843 

256; 

463 



Nivagha—Hdn.—fTfef^T 

NW; 

80 

3’6; 1613 

360; 

708 

Local; 


Nivagha—Nnd.— 

NE; 

10-0 

4-6; 1761; 321; 

916 

Mudkhcd; 

2’0 

Nivaja—Hdn.—pT3o5T 

NW; 

14-0 

2-9; 521; 120; 

248 

Bhategaon; 

2'0 

Niva]i—Mkd.—fsT^afr 

SW; 

12-0 

3-7 

; 971 

181; 

599 

Barahali, 

2-0 

Nuraganv—Kvt.—'TTOTST' 

NE; 

250 

1-8 

192 

34; 

103 



Pacunda—Kvt.— 

fc\ 

NW; 

20-0 

3-4 

287 

61; 

200 



Padada Thadl—Bli.—RESTT ®TTT 

NE; 

80 

2-6 

508; 101 ; 

316 

Kundalvadi; 

4’0 

Padasa—Kvt.—sstl 1 

NW; 

300 

2-3; 734; 170; 

405 



Pfihunam&rl—Hdn.—M1 g <0 h Kl 

SE; 

14-0 

0-7 

88; 16; 

36 

Javalgaon; 

2-0 


A-1360—4 2-B 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance, 

(5) 

| Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 







W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch; dp. 

Bhokar; 

140 

Bhokar; 

14 0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

14-0 

W;t. 

2 tl. 







rv. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

2-0 

Dharmabad, 

2 0; Sun. 


no 

rv. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

50 

Nanded; 

5 0; Fri, 

Sun. 


60 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; mq; dg. 

Hadgaon Road; 25 0 

Nivgha; 

4 0; Sun. 

Sibdara; 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c). 

Mudkhed; 

10 

Mudkhed; 

1 -0; Sun. 

Mudkhed; 

1-0 


tl; 2 dg. 

Nanded; 

100 

Ardhapur; 

4-0; Fri. 

Dabhad; 

3-0 

W. 

tl. 

Nanded; 

140 

Sor,keel; 

3 0; Wed. 

Karegaon; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Dhurpadabai 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 2; 5 tl. 

Limbgaon; 

50 

Nitngaon; 

5-0; ... 


40 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; dg; ch. 

Nanded; 

120 

Naigaon; 

8 0; Thu. 


20 

w. 

3 tl; m; ch. 

Nanded; 

10-0 

Ardhapur; 

4-0; Fri. 

Pardi; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Shri Nalsaheb 
Urus. Ps. Sud. 1 5; 4 tl. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Wed. 

Wf 

1-0 

W. 

SI (m); Cs; Gopal Cha- 
vanda Fr. Ct. Vad. 5; 

2 tl; mq; dp. 

Umri; 

40 

Peth Umri; 

4-0; Tue. 



W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Hadgaon Road; 

80 

Hadgaon; 

8 0; Fri. 

Paisa; 

4-0 

W; 0 . 








rv. 

Cs; tl. , 

Bodhan; 

270 

Deglui; 

1 0 0; Sat. 


•• 

rv. 

Cs; ch; lib. 







w. 

SI (pr). 

Hadgaon Road; 21‘0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

6-0 

W;W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c); 
Shevantabai Fr. Ps. Sud. 
10; 5 tl; dp (vet). 

Mudkhed; 

2-0 

Mudkhed; 

2 0; Sun. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Shivaratra 
Fr. Mg; 2 tl. 

Hadgaon Road; 24-0 

Nivgha; 

3-0; Sun. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

6-0 

w. 

SI ( P r); tl. 

Nanded; 

600 

Barahali; 

2’0; Sun. 

Deglur; 

12-0 

w. 

Cs; tl; mq; dg; ch. 




, , 

Kinvat; 

25-0 

w. 

Cs (c). 







w. 

Ram Navami Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9; 2 tl. 

Dharmabad; 

40 

Kundalvadi; 

4-0; Tue, 
Fri. 

Kundal¬ 

vadi; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

, , 


. . 



. . 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; mq. 

Javalgaon; 

2-0 

Javalgaon; 

2-0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

2-0 

n. 
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Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(1) 

(2) 



(3) 


(4) 


Pakl—Bkr.—qfffiV 

NE; 

7-0 

2-6; 332; 50; 

192 

Kini; 

40 

Pala—Mkd.—qTvTT 

SE; 

80 

4-5; 1752; 336; 

645 

Local; 


Pajaj—Bkr.—'Tcffjf 

NE; 

140 

2-7; 1848; 429; 

988 

Local; 


Pajasa—IIdn.--TS5<3T 

W; 

6-0 

5-4; 1274; 262; 

701 

Local; 

. . 

Pajasaganv—Bkr.—qaHfqjef 

SW; 

70 

1-4 

251 

51; 

138 

Sindhi; 

2-0 

Pa]asaganv—Bli.— 

NW; 

170 

1-3 

411 

879; 

212 

Degaon; 

1-0 

Pajasapur—Hdn.—q'oA^T 

E; 

14-0 

3-4 

725 

153; 

431 

Himayatnagar; 3 0 

PaJasI—Kdr —qSSft 

NW; 

13-0 

1 1,1 

25 

37; 

118 

Shevadi; 

3-0 

Pajasi-Kvt-qs# 

NE; 

22-0 

5-8 

1203 

208; 

617 

. . 

, , 

PanasevadI— Kdr,—• 

S; 

70 

6-6 

; 768 

197; 

386 

Phulbai; 

2-0 

Pan Bhosi—Kdr.—qR qfaft .. 

N; 

5-0 

2-9; 1820; 361; 

724 

Local; 

# # 

Pane Pimpa|i—Bli.—qfq fq-qs) 

W; 

7-0 

1-5 

563 

93; 

171 

Talni; 

1-0 

Pandhara—Kvt.—qtqTT 

NW; 

14-0 

1-0 

254 

53; 

140 

, , 


Pandhuraria—Bkr.—qfeqqT .. 

SW; 

5'0 

6-7 

1102 

212; 

510 

Bember; 

2-0 

PandurnI—Mkd.—qt^rrff 

NW; 

3-0 

2-9 

796 

145; 

418 

Mukhed; 

3-0 

Pangara—Kdr.—q H | < | 

NE; 

5'0 

7-3; 

1957; 

388; 

044 

Local; 

•• 

Pangaraganv—Nnd.—q jJ|VJ| jq. . 

SE; 

19-0 

2-5 

463 

91; 

143 

Mudkhed; 

50 

Pangarap ah ad—Kvt.—q jv) <MgIf 

SW; 

410 

0-9 

289 

54; 

154 

. . 

t * 

Pafigarl— Bli.—qpTTt 

N; 

20-0 

2-7 

380 

76; 

246 

Karkheli; 

3-0 

PSAgarl—Kdr.—q j-i| 0 

NW; 

120 

2-1 

3 44 

71; 

237 

Loba; 

6-0 

PSAgarl—Kvt.—qf^fO 

SW; 

29-0 

4-5 

631 

146; 

259 

* , 


PSfigar! (ManSfhS)— Hdn.— 

SW; 

80 

1-2 

233 

37; 

141 

Kavana; 

4-0 

qNl-0 (qrfTil). 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance, 

(7) 

Water, 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Therban; 

8-0 

Bhokar; 

12-0; Thu . 

•• 

70 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Dhuldev Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

60-0 

Local; 

Sun. 

Mukhed; 

8*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c, wvg); 
Shri Ambadas Maharaj 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 5; 2 tl; m; 

2 mq; dg; dh; eh; 2 Cch, 

Therban; 

140 

Bhokar; 

14-0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

12*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Shri Ganesh 
Utsava Bdp. Sud. 14, 
Mahadev Utsava Ct. 
Sud. 12; 3 tl; ch; lib. 

Hadgaon Road; 18-0 

Kavana; 

2-0; Sat. 

Local; 

•• 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; dh; 
lib. 

Shivangaon; 

2-0 

Peth IJmri 

; 5-0; Tue. 


5*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

23-0 

Naigaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Degaon; 

1*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Himayatnagar; 

30 

Himayatnagar; 3-0; Wed. 

Himayat¬ 

nagar; 

3*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Shri Naga- 
nath Fr. Mg. Vad. 13; 

3 tl. 

Nanded; 

19-0 

Sonkhed; 

5-0; Wed. 

i * i . 

2*0 

w. 

tl. 



f , , 

Kin vat; 

22*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); ch. 

Nanded; 

37-0 

Kandhar; 

5-0; Mon. 

Kandhar; 

7*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Vitthal 
Rakhumai Fr. Asd. Vad, 
1. and Kt. Vad. 1; 7 tl; 
dh; gym; ch; lib. 

Nanded; 

120 

Loha; 

4*0; Tue. 

Karegaon; 

5*0 

W. 

Si (m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; m; 
mq; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

140 

Kfisarali; 

2'0; Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bember; 

20 

Bhokar; 

3-0; Thu. 

Bhokar; 

5*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

50-0 

Mukhed; 

3-0; Mon. 



W. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); Shri 
Kakana Aai Fr. after 
each three years on Ps. 
Amavasya; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

360 

Katambar 

Bk; 4 - 0; Tue. 

Barul; 

2*0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Ambli- 
baras Fr. Ct.Sud. 12; 

2 tl; mq; dg;. 

Mudkhed; 

5-0 

Mudkhed; 

5*0; Sun, 

Mudkhed; 

4*0 

W. 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Karkheli; 

40 

Karkheli; 

3*0; Fri. 

> . 

8*0 

W;W. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Nanded; 

18-0 


.. 

* * 

3*0 

w. 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 6 tl; dg. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

8-0 

Hadgaon; 

8*0; Fri. 

Baradshe- 

vala;. 

4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 
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Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
douseholds ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 


Village Name. 

Travelling ! 

Distance. 


distance. 







0) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


Parigati (Tamasa)-Hdn.— 

SW; 

8-0 

1-3; 

356; 

64; 

209 

Tamsa; 

2-0 

qtrft (mw). 

PangariTarf Asadavan—Nnd.— 

SW; 

8-0 

2-1: 

384; 

67; 

170 

Nanded; 

6-0 

q'i'Tlff cFFI 3T?T33 ; T- 
Pangarl Tar! Kar.ivad!—Nnd.— 

NE; 

120 

1-1; 

324; 

50; 

102 

Ardhapur; 

3 0 

4i0<l cTT TTT3TTT. 

Papalavadl—Kvt.—'TT'T<d q'l . ■ 

NW; 

1 

280 

1-6 

896; 

180; 

488 



Paradavad!—Bli.—M 

NW; 

13-0 

0-7 

270; 

53; 

173 

Kuntur; 

2-0 

Paradi—Kdr.—r|T<dt' 

NW; 

10-0 

2-9 

522; 

98; 

328 

Loha; 

1-0 

Paradl—Nnd.—TTTVf 

NE; 

160 

0-2 

619; 

124; 

290 

Shetnboli; 

2-0 

Paranda—Kdr.—<f <ITfT 

SW; 

12-0 

0-8 

148; 

31; 

54 

Kurala; 

3-0 

Paratapur—Mkd.—0 icPJT 

SE; 

20-0 

1-7 

315; 

59; 

137 

Mukramabad; 

8-0 

Parava Bk.—Hdn.—TT<dT 

SE; 

10-0 

1-9 

251; 

53; 

142 

Kandli; 

20 

Parava Kh.—Hdn.- BTT^T *sL 

SE; 

12-0 

1-8 

621; 

131; 

356 

Javalgaon; 

2-0 

PSrdi—-Kvt.—<TT^f 

NE; 

300 

3-3 

751; 

152; 

248 



Pardl(Ja)—Hdn.—Hi-sT (' 3 TT) 

SE; 

17-0 

3-2 

376; 

72; 

211 

Savana; 

20 

Pardi Kh.—Kvt.—TT^f T|. 

SW; 

10-0 

110; 652; 

136; 

350 



Pardl Makhata—Nnd.—’TTVf 
BTScTT- 

N; 

12 0 

2-2; 1049; 

205; 

435 

Local; 

•• 









Parofl -Kvt.—THET 

SW; 

32-0 

5-8; 858; 

156; 

480 

. . . 


, Pasadaganv—Nnd.—TTtldMK ■ • 

NW; 

5-0 

0-6; 4-'9; 

75; 

216 

Nanded; 

5-0 

Patanur—Nnd.—'TTSBI 

NE; 

20-0 

5-2; 774; 

153; 

236 

Shemboli; 

3-0 

Patharad—Hdn.—'TT'd’TT 

S; 

8-0 

3-6; 950; 

199; 

416 

Tamsa; 

2-0 

Patharad—Nnd.—TT'CTT 

NW; 

10-0 

2-1 

; 707; 

142; 

396 

Nanded; 

6-0 

P atharl—Kvt. —'TT^TTt 

N; 

28-0 

4-2 

; 671; 

140; 

395 



Pajoda—Bit.—H1 rlT-S I 

NW; 

25-0 

2-4 

; 920; 

180; 

315 

Badbada; 

2-0 

Pagoda Bk.—Bli.-qTdl^T 

NE; 

10 0 

3-9 

; 674; 

124; 

341 

Magna! i; 

2-0 

Patoda Bk.— Kvt.—qrcfgT ^ 

NE; 

18-0 

7-4 

; 1736; 

379; 

753 



Patoda (Cikhall)-—Kvt.—TT7RT 

SE; 

1 3 0 

6-0 

; 1204; 

248; 

499 



(fsravft). 

Pafoda Kh.—Bli.—HRT1TT !^. . 

NE; 

7-0 

1-5 

; 440; 

77; 

232 

Magnali; 

3-0 

Pavana—Hdn.— 

SE; 

16-0 

7-7; 1123; 

227; 

441 

Local; 


Penda—Kvt.—tfiJT 

SW; 

12 0 

0-9; 154; 

30; 

93 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 

(9) 


Hadgaon Road; I O'O Tamsa; 2'0; Sat. 

Nanded; 6-0 Nanded; 6 0; Fri, 

Sun. 

Nanded; 13-0 Ardhapur; 3-0; Fri. 

Umri; 2-0 Naigaon; 7-0; Thu. 

Nanded; 23-0 Loha; 1-0; Tue. 

Mudfched; 5-0 Mudkhed; 5 0; Sun. 

Nanded; 45'0 Kutala; 3*0; Ihu. 

Nanded; .. Mukramabad; 2'0; Fri. 

Hadgaon Road; 2 - 0 Vallci Kh.; 2'0;Thu. 

Javalgaon; 2‘0 Javalgaon; 2'0; Tue. 

Himayatnagar; 2-0 Himayatnagar; 2’0; Wed. 

, , . . . • 
Nanded; 12-0 Ardhapur; 3-0; Fri. 


Nanded; 


5-0 Nanded; 


Mudkhed; 9-0 Ardhapur; 
Hadgaon Road; 6-0 j Tamsa; 


5-0; Fri, 
Sun. 
7 0; Fri. 
2-0; Sat. 


Tamsa; 2 - 0 W;w. 

Vishnu- 2-0 W;w. 

puri;. 

Ardhapur; 2'0 W. 

Local; .. W. 

’5-0 W. 
Local; .. W. 

3-0 rv. 

Malegaon; 8-0 W. 
Deglur; 14-0 n. 

Hadgaon; 10-0 W;n. 

Javalgaon; 2-0 W, 
Kinvat; 30-0 rv. 
Himayat- 4-0 W. 

nagar; 


* .. W. ‘ 
Nanded; 5-0 W;w; 

rv. • 

Pandharvadi;.. W. 
Tamsa; 2 - 0 W;w. 


SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Cs; Mahadev Fr. Ct. Vad. 

3; 2 tl. 

; Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Cs; tl. 
ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; mq; 

gym; ch. 

2 tl; m; ch. 

2 tl. 
tl. 

SI (pr); tl; dh. 

Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

SI (pr); Tukaram Maha- 
raj Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; tl; m. 


Nanded; 


6-0 Nanded; 


6-0; Fri, 
Sun. 


Nanded; 12-0 Badbada; 2-0; Fri. 

Dharmabad; 5-0 Dharmabad; 5-0; Sun. 

Local; .. Fri. 


Pimpalgaon 4-0 W. 

Mahadev; 

Kinvat; 28-0 W. 

Kohala; 3-0 rv. 

60 W. 
Kinvat; 18-0 W. 


Dharmabad; 3 0 Dharmabad; 3 0; Sun. 
Himayatnagar; 6'0 1 Himayatnagar; 6'0; Wed. 


Himayat- 6‘0 W;w. 
nagar; 


SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 

Ct. Sud. 12; 2 tl. 

Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m; lib. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Cs; Naganath Fr. Mg; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 1 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
douseholds ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Pendapalli—Dgl.—'TSHceft 

SW; 

100 

0-7; 130; 21; 66 

Karadkhed; 

40 

Penur—Kdr.—Td T 

NW; 

160 

100; 1961; 400; 983 

Local; 

* * 

Pethava<;laj—Kdr.— 

SE; 

160 

4 - 6; 3700; 787; 1433 

Local; 


Peffi Umarl (Urban Area I)— 

SE; 

16-0 

3-2; 4443; 919; 375 

Local; 


Bkr.—^5 TRTV (fTPRt fqVTTTT 
0- 






Peva—Hdn.—tjoff 

NW; 

7-0 

2-9; 692; 142; 369 

Local; 


Phall—Hdn.—TajSt 

SE; 

4'0 

0-7; 196; 38; 91 

Hadgaon; 

2-0 

Phatejangapur—Nnd.— 

SW; 

7-0 

0 4; 106; 14; 33 

Nanded; 

60 

Phatepur—Nnd.— 

E; I 

4-0 

0-6; 198; 32; 46 

Nanded; 

30 

Phulabel—Kdr.— 

SE; 

3-0 

7-4; 2421; 424; 1078 

Local; 

•• 

Pichon<JI—Hdn.—f'lsjiifr 

SE; 

17-0 

2-0; 84; 13; 55 

Himayatnagar; 

4-0 

Pimpajadarl—Kdr.—. . 

NE; 

14-0 

2-2; 375; 70; 194 

Kapshi Bk.; 

1-0 

Pimpa[adove—Bkr.—fqwosslq . . 

SE; 

90 

60; 780; 157; 459 

Matul; 

2-0 

Pimpalaganv — Bli.—I mHoS'IM 

NE; 

6-0 

2-9; 969; 194; 442 

Kundal vadi; 

2-0 

Pimpalaganv—Bli.—f'HHcO’li'q . 

NW; 

15-0 

0-7; 352; 71; 96 

Naigaon; 

1-0 

Pimpajaganv—Bli.—■ 

NW; 

13-0 

1-6; 534; 110; 292 

Karkheli; 

4-0 

Pimpalaganv—Dgl.— InHaidlT^ 

SE; 

3-0 

0-6; 69; 12; 30 

Deglur; 

2-0 

Pimpalaganv—Hdn. — 

SE; 

14-0 

4-1; 725; 142; 388 

Local; 


Pimpalaganv Ayab — Kdr. — 

NW; 

130 

1-9; 450; 91; 126 

Sonkhed; 

2-0 

fqrramfa arq=r. 






Pimpajaganv Koraka — Nnd. — 

SW; 

7-0 

2-7; 871; 173; 424 

Nanded; 

6-0 

ftPToJBTd' ^fTT. 






Pimpalaganv Mahadev — Nnd. — 

N; 

4-6 

3-6; 1315; 246; 557 

Local; 

. , 

f’TTOdR 






Pimpajaganv Maka — Kdr. — 

NW; 

7-0 

1-8; 595; 108; 235 

Loha; 

3-0 







Pimpajaganv MHrl — Nnd. — 

SE; 

6-0 

0-5; 204; 35; 78 

Nanded; 

6-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Udgir; 

300 

Karadkhed; 

4-0; Tue. 



W. 

ch. 

Purna; 

100 

Loha; 

8-0; Tue. 

Loha; 

50 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Darga 








Urus on Thu. after Ps. 
Sud. Pourfiima; 4 tl; m; 
dg; dh; ch. 

Nar.ded; 

32-0 

Local; 

Sun. 

Barul; 

20 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 6 tl; m; 








mq; dh; ch. 

Local; 


Local; 

Tue. 

Local; 

. • 

W;P1. 

6 SI (3 pr, 2 m, h); 2 Cs. 








Baba Maharaj Fr- Kt. 
Vad. 5; 8 tl; 3 m; 2 mq; 2 
dg; 3dh;ch; 3 dp (1 vet). 

Hadgaon 

30 0 

Nirgha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Hadgaon; 

80 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Road; 

Hadgaon 

100 

Hadgaon; 

2 0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Road; 

Nanded; 

60 

Nanded; 

6-0; Fri, 


10 

w. 





Sun. 





Nanded; 

30 

Nanded; 

3 0; Fri, 

. . 

40 

rv. 

Cs. 




Sun. 





Nanded; 

38-0 

Kundbar; 

6 - 0; Mon. 

Kandhar; 

30 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m);Cs; Mahadev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 13; 5 tl; 
3 mq.; ch. 








Himayatnagar; 

4-0 

Himayatnagar; 

6'0; Wed. 

Himayat- 

30 

W;w. 






nagar; 




Nanded; 

90 

Kapshi Bk.; 

1-0; Wed. 

. . 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhokar; 

120 

Bhokar; 

12 0; Thu. 

Local; 

0-6 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Dharmabad; 

7-0 

Ku ndalvadi; 

2-0; Tue, 

Kundalvadi; 

30 

w. 

Cs; 4 tl; m; dg; ch. 




Fri. 





Nanded; 

280 

Naigaon; 

10; Thu. 

. . 


n. 

Cs; 2 tl. 

Karkheli; 

40 

Karkheli; 

4 0; Fri. 



W;n. 

SI (pr); dg. 

Udgir; 

340 

Deglur; 

2 - 0; Sat. 


0-4 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Therban; 

3 0. 

Bhokar; 

5-0; Thu. 

Tamsa; 

8-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

16-0 

Loha; 

8-0; Tue. 

Harsad; 

10 

W;cl. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg; ch. 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Nanded; 

6-0; Fri, 


40 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 




Sun. 





Nanded; 

4-0 

Nanded; 

4 0; Fri, 

. * 

0-6 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; m. 




Sun. 





Nanded; 

18-0 

Loha; 

3 0; Tue. 


30 

W;n. 

pyt; Cs; tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

60 

Nanded; 

6-0; Fri, 

Tuppa; 

2-0 

rv. 

Cs; Mahadev Fr. Ct. Sud. 




Sun. 




11; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq, ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance, 

(4) 

Pimpalaganv Nimajl—Nnd.— 

SW; 

6'0 

1-7; 537; 104; 

281 

Nanded; 

70 

Priori k Pnrsfir. 









Pimpajaganv Rohi—'Nnd.— 

SE; 

150 

6-3 

1857; 369; 

959 

Local; 


PT'TOTR 









Pimpajakautha—Bkr.— 

SW; 

100 

3-5 

884 

169; 

373 

Mendka; 

2-0 

Pimpajakaufha—Nnd.—Pf'TS- 

SE; 

190 

2-6; 497; 95; 

206 

Mudkhed; 

60 










Pimpalasenda—Kvt.—f'T'T'iTRST 

NE; 

20-0 

2-8; 144 

26; 

88 



Pimparakhed—Hdn.— 

NW; 

100 

5-3 

1355 

268; 

668 

Local; 


Pimparala—Hdn.—pTCTIoSr 

SW; 

12-0 

1-8 

321 

65; 

127 

Digras; 

2-0 

PimprI—Hdn.—pfSft 

SE; 

100 

1-2 

224 

45; 

81 

Kamari; 

20 

PimprI Mahipal—Nnd.—Pi 5ft 

NW; 

10-0 

2 3; 539 

97; 

290 

Nimgaon; 

50 

Rf^TT^r. 









Pingap—Hdn.—pTRolt 

SW; 

4-0 

4-1 

1603 

327; 

454 

Talegaon; 

130 

Pipalaganv (Kinavaf)—Kvt.— .. 

E; 

2-0 

30; 134; 28; 

52 

» • 

. . 

ftwriR (fadq?)- 



- Clam i 






Pipalaganv (Sindakhed)—Kvt.— 

NE; 

250 

9-4; 640 

140; 

396 


•• 

fTToSRtW 









pipalakunta—Mkd.—f^qoSfJT. . 

SE; 

8-0 

3-1 

490 

99; 

166 

Yevti; 


Piparaphodi—Kvt. ~-pT4 V+'l-s'f .. 

S; 

13-0 

2-8 

201 

43; 

55 



Piparl—Kvt.—PfTTf 

SW; 

14-0 

M 

257 

52; 

133 



Pobharani—Bli.— 

SW; 

•• 

0-9 

397 

86; 

212 

Laghul; 

2-0 

PokharanI—Kdr.—TpsHVlt 

S; 

7’0 

1-8 

435 

80; 

211 

Kurala; 

3-0 

Pokhar BhosI—-Kdr.—RpsTT Rplfl 

N; 

60 

2-1 

749 

155; 

447 

Pangra; 

2-0 

Pokharl—Kdr.—RpsRt 

N; 

6-0 

1-1 

358 

61; 

211 

Pan Bhoshi; 

2-0 

PokharnI—Nnd.—TfTgtjjf 

NW; 

6-0 

0-9 

190 

37; 

894 

Nimgaon; 

1-4 

Pomanala—Bkr.—tfl-HnlosT 

SE; 

3-4 

2-9 

803 

146; 

360 

Local; 


Ponala—Kvt.—qtRToST 

NW; 

25-0 

2-4; 182; 34; 

125 



Pofa Bk.—Hdn.—TfJT 

SE; 

14-0 

60; |3]8; 250; 

744 

Local; 


Pota Kh.—Hdn.<T>2T 

SE; 

12-0 

1-5 

404; 81; 

257 

Pota Bk; 

2-0 

Potareddl—Kvt.—qf^ft 

SE; 

15-0 

4-7; 70 

; 15; 

40 



Pradhanasangav!—Kvt.—5TRPT- 

S; 

4-0 

0-9; 488; 69; 

308 



RTRRt- 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

16) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

7 0 

Nanded; 

7-0; Fri, 


4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 ti; m; lib. 

Mudkhed; 

6 0 

Mudkhed; 

Sun. 
6-0; Sun. 

Mudkhed; 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; dp. 

Mudkhed; 

21 0 

Mudkhed; 

4-0; Sun. 



W;w. 

Cs (c); tl; dg; ch. 

Mudkhed; 

6 0 

Mudkhed; 

6-0; Sun. 

Mudkhed; 

40 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 





Kinvat; 

300 

rv. 

Cs (c). 

Hadgaon 

20 0 

Nivgha; 

3-0; Sun. 

Baradshe- 

30 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; m; dg; 

Road; 

Hadgaon 

6 0 

Tamsa; 

2-0; Sat. 

vala; 

Tamsa; 

2-0 

rv; 

gym; ch; lib. 

Road; 

Javalgaon; 

4 0 

Kamari; 

2 0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

4-0 

str. 

W;w. 

tl. 

Limbgaon; 

5 0 

Nimgaon; 

5-0; .. 


70 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Hadgaon 

12 0 

Hadgaon; 

6-0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

4-0 

W;w. 

S1 (pr); Cs. 

Road; 











.. 

Kinvat; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

pyt; Cs; tl; dp. 

' .. 


■* 

JHpSu 

Kinvat; 

25-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

600 

Janoor; 

.. Wed. 

Mukhed; 

80 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 




.. 



n. 

Cs; tl. 




. . 


. . 

rv« 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dharmabad; 

15 0 

Biloli; 

2-0; Sun. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Gudipadava Ct. 

Nanded; 

42-0 

Kurala; 

3-0; Thu. 

Kandhar; 

70 

w. . 

Sud. Pratipada; tl; ch. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

23-0 

Loha; 

7-0; Tue. 

Karegaon; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

18 0 

Loha; 

4-0; Tue. 

Karegaon; 

4-0 

w. 

Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Limbgaon; 

14 

Nimgaon; 

1-4; .. 



w. 

tl. 

Bhokar; 

40 

Bhokar; 

4 0; Thu. 


. . 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 







n;o. 

Ct. Sud. 14, Bhavani Fr. 
An. Sud. 10; 4 tl; ch; lib. 
tl. 

Hadgaon 

20 

Javalgaon; 

3'0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Datta- 

Road; 

Hadgaon 

3-0 

Javalgaon; 

2 - 0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

4-0 

w. 

tray Fr. Mrg. Sud. 5 

3 tl; dh. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Road; 









• * 


.. 

. . 

. . 

n. 

Cs; tl. 

* * 

* * 


” • • 

* * 

* * 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance, 

(4) 

Puneganv—Nnd.— 

SE; 7-0 

2-0; 678; 136; 405 

Nanded; 6-0 

Puyani—Nnd.— qrprff 

NW; 2-0 

20; 681; 119; 334 

Nanded; 5-0 

Rah at!—Bkr.—<1 jjl <f| 

SE; 140 

3-1; 609; 132; 252 

Matul; 8-0 

Rahatl—Kdr.— 

SE; 12-0 

11; 299; 63; 161 

Varul; 2-0 

Rahatl Rk.—Bkr.—Tf^rft ?. . . 

SW; 20-0 

1-7; 461; 80; 282 

Manur; 2-0 

Rah at! Bk.—Nnd.—Tjffj) 3T. . . 

SW; 10-0 

3-1; 1251; 210; 479 

Local; 

Raheganv—Nnd.—TT^lM" 

SE; 6-0 

0-8; 379; 63; 164 

Nanded; 6-0 

Raher—Bli.— 

Rajagad—Kvt.—TT^FTsT 

NW; 100 

NW; 12-0 

3-5; 1204; 224; 692 

3-7; 541; 115; 166 

Local; 

Rajapur—Bli.— 

N; 20-0 

4-1; 526; 99; 270 

Karkheli; 5-0 

Rajavadi—Hdn.—TT'rTdT^t 

S; 160 

1-7; 271; 53; 181 

Pimpalgaon; 

Rajavadl—Nnd.—TMdTs) 

NE; 180 

H; 262; 52; 157 

Mudkhed; 3*0 

Rajura Bk.—Mkd.—TRTT 

Rajura Kh.—Mkd.—Xl^lTT IsT. . 
Ramakhadak—Bkr.—XT*Ps|S c h ■ • 

SE; 150 

SE; 14-0 

SE; 14-0 

4-7; 1447; 276; 580 

0-8; 274; 52; 117 

1-5; 279; 66; 164 

Local; 

Rajura Bk.; 

Peth Umri; 6-0 

Ramapur—Bli.— 

NE; 12-0 

0-7; 80; 18; 57 

Dharmabad; 2-0 

Ramapur—Kvt.— 

N; 27-0 

1-8; 388; 77; 183 


Ramapur Bk.—Dgl.—'<IR'£< 

S; 30 

0-9; 218; 45; 97 

Hottal; 2-0 

Ramapur Majara—Bli.— 

W; 6-0 

0-6; 86; 15; 18 

Talni; 2-0 

R^RT. 




Ramapur (iSahapur)—Dgl.— 

NE; 12-0 

0-8; 142; 24; 66 

Shahapur; 2-0 





Ramapur Thadi—Bli.—TrR'TT 

SW; 8-0 

0-4; 379; 72; 201 

Adampur; 8-0 

«r#t. 




Ramatapur—Dgl.—TBrTTJT 

SW; 260 

2-0; 290; 56; 145 

Hanegaon; 6-0 

Ramatirth—Bli.— 

SW; 100 

3-7; 582; 108; 209 

Bijur; 3-0 

Ramatirth—Kdr.—TTRcM 

NW; 25-0 

0-5; 483; 102; 227 

Ashtoor; I • 0 

Ramesvar—Bli.— 

NE; 12-0 

0-6; 26; 5-0; 13 

Dharmabad; 1-0 

Ranasuganv—Bli.—THT^TP? • • 

Ratanall—Bli.—TrRTSf 

NW; 20-0 

NE; 10-0 

2-1; 470; 92; 208 

5-1; Included in 

Urban Area III 

Ghungrala; 2 r 4 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

rs) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

*0 

Nanded; 

6-0; Fri, 
Sun. 



rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Maharudra Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 9; tl. 

Nanded; 

5-0 

Nanded; 

5-0; Fri, 
Sun. 

Nanded; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Bhokar; 

160 

Bhokar; 

16-0; Thu. 

Local; 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch; Cch. 

Nanded; 

36-0 

Varul; 

2-0; Wed. 

Barul; 

2-0 

w. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Umri; 

8-0 

Peth Umri; 

8-0; Tue. 

Peth Umri; 

10-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Limbgaon; 

4-0 

Nanded, 

6-0; Fri, 
Sun. 



W;W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; 
2 Cch. 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Nanded; 

6-0; Fri, 
Sun. 

•• 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Ct. Pournima; 2 tl; ch. 

Karkheli; 

6-0 

Naigaon; 

1 0-0; Thu. 



rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Dattatrya Fr, 
Ct; 3 tl; 2 m. 



. . 

, , 

izSIlwl 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c). 

Karkheli; 

60 

Karkheli; 

5 0; Fri. 

Peth Umri ; 

; 80 

W;W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Therban; 

40 

Bhokar; 

3-0; Thu. 

Tamsa; 

4 0 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Mudkhed; 

30 

Mudkhed; 

3-0; Sun. 

Bhoshi; 

60 

W; 

rv. 

SI (pr); 8 Cs; tl; m; mq; 
ch. 

Nanded; 


Mukramabad; 

Fri. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Khandoba 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; 3 tl; 
dh; ch; dp. 

Nar.ded; 

. . ' 

Deglur, 

.. Sat. 

. . 

60 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Umri; 

60 

Peth Umri; 

6-0; Tue. 

Somthana; 

30 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dharmabad; 

2-0 

Dharmabad; 

2 0; Sun. 


12-0 

rv. 






Kin vat; 

27-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Udgir; 

300 

Deglur; 

4 0; Sat. 


3-0 

w. 

Cs; Shivaratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 1 3; 2 tl. 

Dharmabad; 

16-0 

Kaaarali; 

2-0; Mon. 

•• 

10 

w. 


Bodhan; 

220 

Deglur; 

8-0; Sat. 

•• 

60 

rv. 

tl. 

Dharmabad; 

20-0 

Kuaarali; 

2-0; Sun. 

Takli; 

6-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Kamalnagar; 

22-0 

Hanegaon; 

6-0; Sun. 

Deglur; 

26-0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Dharmabad; 

200 

Kaaarali; 

8-0; Mon. 

Bhopala; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

37-0 

Ashtoor; 

1-0; Sun. 

. . 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

10 

Dharmabad; 

1-0; Sun. 

•• 


rv. 


Nanded; 

24-0 

Naigaon; 

4-0; Thu. 

Kuehnur; 

2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 

•• 



.. 

•• 

•• 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

RatoJI—Bli.—TRTToJt 

SW; 

1 80 

3-8; 1099; 194; 618 

Loffal; 


Raut Khcda—Kdr.—1J3T 

SE; 

210 

1-8; 555; 95; 305 

Katkalamba; 

2-0 

Ravanaganv—Bkr.—• . 

SE; 

12-0 

21; 605; 115; 377 

Matul; 

50 

Ravanaganv—Mkd.— 

SE; 

18-0 

1-7; 937; 161; 384 

Local; 


Ravanaganv (Manatha)—Hdn.— 

SW; 

120 

1-7; 604; 114; 325 

Tamsa; 

2-0 

Tiwrfa (bbtst). 






Ravanaganv (Tamasa)—Hdn.— 

E; 

10-0 

4-6; 495; 97; 268 

Kamari; 

20 

xrortr (OTtrcrr). 






Ravanakola—Mkd.—TP^* J l c ti)v|l 

SW; 


2-8; 881; 121; 341 

Udgir; 

■■ 

R5vl—Mkd.—TRft 

SW; 

18-0 

3-2; 1130; 192; 545 

Mukramabad; 

2-0 

Rayakhod—Bkr.— 

SE; 

30 

4-0; 929; 173; 485 

Halda; 

3-0 

Rayavadi—Kdr.—TT^IdV 

N; 

4-0 

3-5; 582; 105; 241 

Pan Bhoshi; 

3-0 

Repapur—Bkr.—^OTT^ 

NE; 

5-0 

40; 641; 125; 310 

Bhokar; 

4-0 

Risanaganv—Kdr.—.. 

W; 

180 

6-7; 1711; 318; 825 

Local; 


Ri^ha—Bkr.—fT5T 

SW; 

3-0 

6-2; 1051; 171; 303 

Bomber; 

2-0 

Rifha—Kvt.—fT5T 

SW; 

24-0 

8-6; 641; 117; 321 



RodagI—Hdn.—yiS^Fl 

SW; 

29-0 

0-9; 477; 99; 286 


2-0 

Rojhanagariv—Bli.—jef . . 

NE; 

90 

1-7; 339; 75; 197 

Jarikot; 

2-0 

Rudrapur—Bli.— 

SW; 

4-0 

1-8; 822; 167; 355 

Kasarali; 

20 

Rul—Hdn.— 

NW; 

5-0 

4-5; 1273; 262; 664 

Local; 


Rul—Kdr.—vC 

SE; 

18-0 

5-9; 853; 188; 469 

Pethvadaj; 

40 

Rul Bk.—Bli.—5. 

NW 

25-0 

3-0; 823; 166; 345 

Ghungrala; 

2-0 

Rul Kh.—Bli.—Ff 

NW 

240 

1-6; 436; 89; 129 

Ghungrala; 

4-0 

Ruvi—Kvt.— 

NW 

36-0 

3-4; 659; 144; 302 



Sagroll—Bli.—RTToSt 

SE; 

7-0 

10-4; 3054; 562; 1389 

Local; 


SahapGr—Dgl.—Wfl^T 

SahUpQr—Nnd.—5Tf l^< 

NE; 

NE; 

5-0 

100 

5-1; 2613; 522; 1206 

0-6; 118; 23; 63 

Local; 

Ardhapur; 

4-0 















NANDED DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day, 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(71 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Umri; 

250 

Naigaon; 

10-0; Thu. 

LoCal; 


rv. 

Si (pr); Cs; Rokadeshvar 
Devata Fr. Mg. Sud. 5; 
tl. 

Nanded; 

30-0 

Kantha; 

2-0; Sat. 


5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Bhokar; 

150 

Bhokar; 

15-0; Thu. 



W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); ch. 

Nanded; 


Mukramabad; 

. . Fri. 



rv. 

2 Sl(pr,m.); 2 tl; m<j; dg; 
ch. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

100 

Valki; 

5-0; Thu. 

Tamsa; 

2-0 

rv;o. 

SI (pr). 

Hadgaon Road; 5-0 

Kamari; 

2-0; Sat. 

Lihari; 

8-0 

W;w. 

si (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 


Udgir; 

•• 

Udgir; 

10-0 

rv. 

SI (pr);Cs; Maharudra Fr. 
Vsk, Sud. Pournima; 3 tl; 
2 mq; lib. 

Nanded; 

* 

Mukramabad; 

Fri. 


160 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Sant Piraj 
Maharaj Punyatithi Fr. 
An. Vad. 4; 2 tl; mq. 

Bhokar; 

30 

Bhokar; 

3-0; Thu. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; dg; dh. 

Nanded; 

250 

Loha; 

5-0; Tue. 

Loha; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); Nandi 
Fr. Ct. Sud. |2; tl; mq; 
ch. 

Bhokar; 

4 0 

Bhokar; 

4-0; Thu. 

1IB1I 

8-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

370 




w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Bember; 

2-0 

Bhokar; 

3-0; Thu. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; dh, • 







W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

Nanded; 

8-0 

Ardhapur; 

4 0; Fri. 

Ardhapur; 

2-0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Dharmabad; 

60 

Dharmabad; 

6'0; Sun. 

. . 

5-0 

w. 

Cs; 5 tl. 

Dharmabad; 

100 

Kaearali; 

2*0; Mon. 

. . 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

150 

Nivgha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Paisa; 

2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m. 

Nanded; 

36-0 

Pethvadaj; 

4-0; Sun. 



W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

24-0 

Naigaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

. . 

3-0 

W;w. 

Cs; tl; ch; Cch. 

Umri; 

10-0 

Naigaon; 

10 0; Thu. 

Ghungrala; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

•• 


•• 


•• 

•• 

n. 

tl; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

140 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Karla; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 
MahadevFr. Ct.Vad. 11; 

5 tl; 3 m; ch; lib; dp. 

Bodhan; 

240 

Deglur; 

7-0; Sat. 

• • 

2-0 

W;t. 

SI (m); Cs; 3 tl; mq; 2 dh; 
lib; dp. 

Nanded; 

14-0 

Ardhapur; 

4*0; Fri. 

Ardhapur; 

2-0 

W. 

Cs; 2 tl. 
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Village Name. 

Diection ; 
Trvelling 
distraance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(1) 

(2) 



(3) 


(4) 


Sailaganv—Bkr.— 

SW; 

120 

4-6; 

996; 214* 

520 

Sindhi; 

3-0 

Sailu—Kvt.—Hvf 

NW; 

22-0 

2d; 

649 

136; 

377 



Sakanur—Mkd.—BW* 

S; 

10-0 

4-0; 

954 

162; 

421 

Barahali; 

3-0 

S akur—Kvt.—HPFT 

NW; 

20-0 

1-9; 

430 

88; 

273 



Salagara Bk.—• 

NE; 

5-0 

2-9; 

407 

76; 

221 

Mukhed; 

3-0 

Mkd.—B'ePTTT \ 









Salagara Kh.—Mkd.—?P?PTTT 

NE; 

6-0 

1-3; 

780 

143; 

294 

Mukhed; 

3-0 

Saleganv—BH.—BTvPTFT 

NW; 

14-0 

3-9; 

726; 

141; 

376 

Bolsa Bk.; 

20 

S aleganv—Bli.—BTeT»TR 

NW; 

90 

2-7; 

790; 

151; 

478 

Kuntur; 

3-0 

Samarala—Bli.—BTB'tTtfT 

NE; 

15-0 

az-9; 

576 

111; 

246 

Yevti; 

30 

Sambharaganv—Kdr.—TTB N 1 i d 

NE; 

110 

1-4; 

398 

66; 

238 

Kapshi Bk; 

3-0 

Sahgall—Dgl.—'ITFTvft 

SW; 

60 

ii; 

250 

67; 

103 

Karadkhed; 

3-0 

Sangam—Bli-—HTPT 

NE; 

9-0 

1-3; 

276 

71; 

172 

Kundalvadi; 

6-0 

Sangatlrth—Nnd.—HOcTsf 

SE; 

90 

1-7; 

651 

129; 

364 

Mugat; 

4-0 

Sangavl—Bli.—BTWl' 

NW; 

(5-0 

2-3; 

776; 153; 

418 

Local; 


Sangavl—Kvt.—HFTWt 

SW; 

31-0 

2-2; 

263 

58; 

141 



Sangavl Bahadev—Mkd.—TTFT^t 

Sangavl Benak-Mbd.-B i *i eft 5T f T^ 

SE; 

16-0 

H; 

478 

89; 

217 

Ambulga Bk; 

3-0 

SW; 

70 

3-2; 

697; 91; 

265 

Jamb Bk; 

4-0 

Sangavl Bk.—Nnd.—TTF1NT «T. 

N; 

2-0 

2-5; 

561 

82; 

189 

Nanded; 

30 

Sangavl Kh.—Nnd.—BiBBI IsT. 

N; 

10-0 

0 7; 

262; 49; 

145 

Ardhapur; 

4-0 

Sangavl Umar—Dgl.— 

NE; 

12-0 

1-6; 

808; 131; 

417 

Narangal 

40 








Bk.; 


Sanivarape(h—Kvt.—SI Id 4 Rtf? 

S; 

5-0 

1-8; 

271; 54; 

158 



SaptI—Hdn. 

NW; 

14-0 

2-6; 

847; 167; 

456 

Talni; 

2-0 

Sarakhapl—Kvt.—BITiflft 

NW; 

21-0 

6-6; 

910 

; 172; 

511 

, . 


Sarasab Bk.—Hdn.—?T. . . 

SE; 

160 

91; 

1648; 349; 

914 

Local; 


Sareganv—Nnd.—B%TT°T 

NE; 

9-0 

1-8; 

454 

84; 

143 

Mugat; 

2-0 

Sateganv—Bli.—BTd'BT? 

NW; 

26-0 

2-0; 

549 

; 95; 

253 

Kuntur; 

20 

Savajcivar—Kdr.—.. 

NE; 

11-0 

1-6; 

741 

133; 

404 

Mangal Sangvi; 2-0 

Savall—Bli.—BTWt 


30 

4-2; 

1420; 269; 

605 

Local; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Umii; 

4-0 

Pcth Umri; 

4-0; Tue. 

•• 


w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs;. Mari Aai 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 4; 4 tl; ch. 





Kin vat; 

220 

W, 

SI (pr); Us (c); tl. 

Nanded; 

60-0 

Bai ahali; 

3-0; Sun. 



n. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); tl; dg. 







rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

450 

Mukhed; 

3-0; Mon. 



rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; mq; 
gym. 

Nanded; 

45-0 

Mukhcd; 

3-0; Mon. 



rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m; 
mq; dg. 

Karkheli; 

3-0 

Karkheli; 

3-0; Fri. 



W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Nanded; 

260 

Naigaon; 

6 0; Thu. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; mq; dg. 

Dharmabad; 

6-0 

Dharmabad; 

6‘0; Sun, 



W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl. 

Nanded; 

10-0 

Kapsht Bk; 

3-0; Wed. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl 

Udgir; 

22-0 

Karadkhed; 

3-0; Tue. 

gums 


rv. 

tl; gym; ch; lib. 

Dharmabad; 

8-0 

Kundalvadi; 

6-0; Tue, 
Fri. 



rv. 

tl. 

Mugat; 


Nanded; 

4 0; Fri, 
Sun. 



rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; dg. 

Umri; 


Naigaon; 




rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; ch. 


-- 


, . 


■ ■ 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 


Deglur; 

.. Sat. 



rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Udgir; 

25-0 

Mukhed; 

.. Mon. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 5 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

3-0 

Nanded; 

3-0; Fri, 
Sun. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

10-0 

Ardhapur; 

4 0; Fri. 

Mendhla; 


W. 

Cs; tl. 

Bodhan; 

14-0 

Povagal; 

(A. P.); 

10 0; Mon. 

Local; 


W;rv, 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 







W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

30-0 

Nivgha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Ambala; 


W ; rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 





Kinvat; 


W. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Javalgaon; 

2-0 

Javalgaon; 

2-0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 


W. 

2 S' (pr, m); 2 Cs (c, mis); 
2tl; m;mq;ch;lib. 

Mugat; 

2-0 

Mudkhed; 

6-0; Sun. 

Mugat; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Umri; 

7-0 

Naigaon; 

8 0; Thu. 

Ghungrala; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

24-0 

Chikhali; 

2 - 0; Sun. 

Mangal 

Sangvi; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 10; tl; ch. 

Karkheli; 

10-0 

Biloli; 

2-0; Sun. 

Biloli; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2Cs (c, fmg); 
Siddheshvar Fr. Kt. 
Vad. 3; 3 tl; 2 mq; dg- 


A-1360—43-A 
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Village Name. 

0) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance, 

(4) 


Savall—Mkd.—Tfl Vr/fl 

SE; 

200 

3-2; 851; 165; 406 

Mukramabad; 

60 

SavallThadi—Bli.—qiY 

SW; 

100 

2-2; 796; 151; 418 

Adampur; 

2-0 

Savana—Hdn.—B^'TT 

SE; 

20-0 

4-5; 1181; 232; 703 

Local; 


Savaraganv—Hdn,—Tf 1 ^P^TT'T .. 

SW; 

200 

10-3; 1422; 287; 754 

Manatha; 

4-0 

Savaraganv—Kvt.—• ■ 

SW; 

20-0 

4-0; 649; 123; 332 



Savaraganv—Mkd.—TTlTHTfq . , 

SW; 

10-0 

60; 1963; 361; 731 

Local; 


Savaraganv—Nnd.—Bi-THTR" . . 

NW; 

100 

1-6; 480; 90; 270 

Kamtha 

5-0 

Savaraganv (Daksin)—Bkr.— 

SW; 

70 

3-3; 232; 45; 136 

Bk.; 

Sonithana; 

2-0 

(crfm). 






Savaraganv (Ma|)—Bkr.— 

NE; 

5-0 

1-9; 361; 79; 179 

Therban; 

7-0 

tfpmfa (»HoS). 






Savaraganv-Met—Bkr.— 

SE; 

8-0 

2-8; 780; 154; 413 

Sonari; 

2-0 







Savaraganv Nasarat—Kdr.— . , 

NW; 

80 

8-8; 2016; 362; 822 


3-0 

frarrcr. 






Savaraganv NipSni~Kdr.— 

SW; 

7-0 

3 6; 485; 99; 307 

Ambulga; 

2-0 

SHTTTfa faTNVt. 






Savarakhed—Bli.—. . 

NW; 

20-0 

3-6; 704; 132; 448 

Ghungrala; 

2-0 

Savarakhrd—Kvt.—. . 

NW; 

23-0 

i-4; 215; 42; 102 



Savaramal—Mkd.—ITI^TB'loS .. 

SE; 

22-0 

4-1; 991; 215; 481 

Mukramabad; 

5-0 

Savarl—Kvt.—TTlqTT 

SW; 

16-0 

1-6; 184; 42; 77 

. . 


SayakhetJ—Bli.—ffTWS 

NE; 

14-0 

1-2; 375; 72; 232 

Jarikot; 

2-0 

SayaJ—Bkr.—B’lq'FS 

SE; 

50 

2-6; 389; 76; 213 

Halda; 

2-0 

SSyaJ—Kdr.—BWloS 

NW; 

14-0 

3-7; 694; 129; 314 

Loha; 

3-0 

SayaJ—Nnd.—BBT55 

NW; 

6-0 

2-8; 567; 122; 301 

Nimgaon; 

3-0 

Sayepal—Kvt.—TPT'TTH' 

NW; 

30-0 

1-6; 46; 12; 27 



Sekapur—Kvt.—sN^l^ 

NW; 

38-0 

0-7; 145; 27; 86 



Sjekhaphr—Dgl.—W 7 9'1'J T 

NE; 

120 

2-0; 76; 9; 46 

Alur; 

2-4 

Sekhapur—Kdr.—^TNT'JT 

SW; 

30 

6-0; 1332; 243; 737 

Kandhar; 

2-0 

5e]aganv—Dgl.— 

NE; 

16-0 

5-7; 1726; 333; 838 

Local; 


Selaganv—Kdr.—TT-T-fTTV 

NW; 

8-0 

2-8; 624; 129; 37 

Loha; 

5-0 

Selaganv Bk.—Nnd.—H-TOTV Sf 

O 

NW; 

60 

1-9; 597; HO; 343 

Piropalgaon; 

2-0 


A-1360—43-B 
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Railway Station • 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance 


Bazar Day. 

Distance. 1 


information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Nanded; 

60-0 

Mukrmabad; 

6 0; Fri. 

Deglur; 

120 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

18-0 

Adampur; 

2 0; Fri. 


3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Himayat- 

2-0 

Himayat- 

2 0; Wed. 

Himayat- 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; mq; dh. 

nagar; 


nagar; 


nagar; 




Nanded; 

12-0 

Manat ha; 

4-0; Wed. 

Chunchtt; 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Bramhadcv Fr. 








Phg. Vad. 9; 2 tl; m. 







W. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

50-0 

Mukhed; 

6'0; M >n. 


190 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 6 tl; tn; 








mq; dg; ch; dp (vet). 

Nanded; 

21-0 

Ardhapur; 

6-0; Fri. 

Kamtha 

1-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. Ct. 





Bk.; 



Sud. 15; tl; ch. 

Umri; 

40 

Peth Lhnri; 

4 0; Tuc. 


2-0 

W. 

Cs (c). 

Therban; 

7-0 

Bhokar; 

7-0; Thu. 


5-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Dhokar; 

8-0 

Bhokar; 

80; Thu. 



W. 

Sl(pr); PandharinathUtsav 







Asd. Sud. Pournima and 
Kt. Sud. Pournima; 2 tl. 


Nanded; 

24-0 

I'cthvadaj; 

3-0; Sun. 

m 


w 

4 tl; mq; dg. 

Nanded; 

38 0 

Pethvadaj; 

3'0; Sun. 


8-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 






20 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

240 

Naigaon; 

3 0; Thu. 








n. 

Cs; 2 tl; dg; dp. 

Nanded; 

60-0 

Muki-amabad; 

6 0; Fri. 

| Deglur; 

120 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; dg; ch. 







n. 

Cs; tl. 

Karkheli; 

4-0 

Jarikot; 

2 0; Sat. 



t. 

SI (pr); tl; dp. 

Bhokar; 

4-0 

Bhokar; 

4 0; Thu. 


2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Chudava; 

40 

Loha; 

3 0; Tuc. 


* * 

rv. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; ch. 

Limbgaon; 

30 

Nimgaon; 

3-0; .. 

Nanded; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 







rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 







w. 

tl; dg. 

Bodhan; 

14 0 

Deglur; 

16 0; Sat. 



W;rv. 1 


Nai.ded; 

34-0 

Kar.dhar; 

2-0; M in. 


3- 0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs (c, mis); 







Mahadev Fr. Ct. Sud. 1 
to 2; 3 tl; dg; lib. 


Bodhan; 

120 

Povug al 

5-0; Mon. 


5-0 

W. 

Cs; 3 tl. 



(A. P.); 






Nanded; 

200 

Doha; 

5-0; Tue. 


1-4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c). 

Nanded; 

60 

Nanded; 

6 0; Fri, 

Dabhad; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m. 



1 

Sun. 
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Village Name. 

(0 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Iselaganv Gorl—Bli.—37vP773" 

SW; 

20-3 

2-4; 

564; 

94; 

234 

Mugaon; 

3-0 

17 m. 









Selaganv Kh.—Nnd.— 77 ^ 777=7 

NW; 

6-0 

1 - 2 ; 

446; 

89; 

189 

Pimpalgaon; 

20 

w 









Selaganv Thai)!—Bli.— 57 ^ 7 ^ 

NW; 

8-0 

2 - 0 ; 

697; 

123; 

275 

Naigaon; 

2-0 

«r#f. 









Selaganv ThadI—Bli.—-sfaTlfa 

NE; 

80 

1-5; 

314; 

67; 

229 

Kutulalvadi; 

3-0 

wf7. 









Siemboll—Nnd.—lifTOfF 

NE; 

20-9 

5-5; 

2171; 

423; 

831 

Local; 


Sendan—Hdn.—77^T 

SW; 

14 0 

4-4; 

342; 

60; 

226 

Manatha; 

5-0 

Sen!—Nnd.—Tpjfl 

N; 

13-0 

2 - 6 ; 

832; 

158; 

201 

Ardh apur; 

6-0 

gevadl—Kdr.~ 

NW; 

18-0 

5-8; 

2005; 

348; 

971 

Local; 


^evala—Dgl.—57^7351 

NE; 

12-0 

4-0; 

1616; 

280; 

815 

Alur; 

3-0 

Sibadara—Hdn.—f 7 R?T 7 

SW; 

12-0 

17; 

710; 

145; 

412 

Chinchga- 

3-0 








vhan; 


Sibadara (Ja)—Hdn.—f%^T 7 
(5777 

SE; 

20-0 

2-9; 

563; 

117; 

3 52 

Dhanora; 

2-0 

Siddhanath—Nnd.—fBTj'TT 5 ? . 

E; 

6-0 

0 - 8 ; 

310; 

53; 

177 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Sikara—Mkd.—fS 7 ^ 7 T 7 

SW; 

3-0 

3-4; 

651; 

146; 

272 

Mukhed; 

2-0 

Silotfa (Ja)—Hdn.—ftT'Tl ¥7 

NE; 

16-0 

1-3; 

94; 

19; 

67 

Sirnjani; 

4-0 

(377). 









Silonl—Dgl.—fJIvfpft 

SW; 

22-0 

3-8; 

1120 ; 

207; 

509 

Hanegaon; 

3-0 

Simpala—Bli.—f^TTToiT 

S; 

6-0 

1-9; 

344; 

66 ; 

202 

Sagroli; 

2-0 

SindagI (Cikhall)—Kvt.— 

SE; 

12-0 

11-5; 

224; 

50; 

106 












SindagI (Kinvaf)—Kvt.— 

NW; 

16-0 

7-3; 

996; 

185; 

603 



F*nr*ft (f%?efg). 









Sindakhed—Kvt.— 

NW; 

25-0 

11 - 2 ; 

2351; 

502; 

1176 



SindhI—Bkr—fipfr 

SW; 

18-0 

5-8; 

1310; 

266; 

548 

Local; 


SlnganapQr—Bkr.—TTFRl^T .. 

S; 

22-0 

H; 

262; 

53; 

129 

Golegaon; 

3-0 

Singaravadl—Kvt.—-ftpiTSTlt.. 

SE; 

14-0 

6 -6; 

749; 

151; 

410 




NANDED DISTRICT 


677 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

38-0 

Naigaon; 

7 0; Thu. 

Dhuppa; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

60 

Nanded; 

6-0; Fri, 

Pimpalgaon; 1-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; m; gym. 

Umri; 

120 

Naigaon; 

Sun. 

2 0; Thu. 



W;w. 

SI (pr). 

Dharmabad; 

5-0 

Kundalvadi; 

3-0; Tue, 

Kundalvadi; 4-0 

rv. 

2 tl; mq. 

Mudkhed; 

6-0 

Mndkhed; 

Fri. 

6-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; mq. 

Hadgaon 

170 

Tansa; 

4 0; Sat. 

T amsa; 

7-0 

W. 

tl. 

Road; 








Nanded; 

16<> 

Ardhapur; 

6'0; Fri. 

Ardhapur; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

18 0 

Local; 

. . Thu. 

Sonkhed; 

50 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m);Cs (c); Ram- 

Bodhan; 

150 

Deglur; 

i 5-0; Sat. 



W;rv. 

navami Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 
2 tl; 2 m; mq; dg; ch. 

3 tl; m; mq; dh; ch. 

Hadgaon 

20 0 

Manatha; 

2-0; Wed. 

Stage; 

0-4 

W;n. 

Cs; 3 tl; dp. 

Road; 








Himayat- 

40 

Himayat- 

6-0; Wed. 

Himayat- 

40 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dh. 

nagar; 

Nanded; 

60 

nagar; 

Nanded; 

6 0; Fri, 

nagar; 


rv. 

Cs; Mahadev Fr. Ct. 

Nanded; 

50-0 

Mukhed; 

Sun. 

2'0; Mon. 



w. 

Sud. 12, Shivanand 
Svami Fr. Vsk. Vad. 4; 
tl; m. 

si (pr); Cs (c); 5 tl; dg. 

Himayat- 

60 

Himayat- 

4-0; Wed. 

Himayat- 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 

nagar; 

Kamalnagar; 

180 

nagar; 

Hanegaon; 

3-0; Sun. 

nagar; 

220 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mahadev 

Dharmabad; 

150 

Sagroli; 

2 0; Wed. 

Biloli; 

6-0 

w. 

Fr. Ct. Vad. 11; 4 tl; 
2 m; mq; dg; ch. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 




.. 



w. 

Cs; tl. 



Local; 

.. Mon. 

Kinvat; 

16-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 






25-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl; mq; dg; ch; lib; 

Shivangaon; 

1-0 

Peth Umri; 

8*0; Tue. 


9-0 

W. 

dp (vet). 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 5 tl; rn; 

Umri; 

90 

Pelh Umri; 

9 0; Tue. 



rv. 

dp (vet). 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 


* * 





w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Singotfa—Kvt.—ffJTfTSl 

NE; 

25-0 

50 

470; 

94; 

298 



Si rad—Hdn.— 

NW; 

100 

6-8 

1668; 

368; 

918 

Local; 


Siradhonc—Kdr.—f^TTTStTT 

NE; 

120 

9 5; 

2667; 

522; 

1226 

Local; 


SirajakheiJ—Bli.— 

NE; 

12-0 

1-6 

588; 

120; 

279 

Dharmabad; 

2-0 

Sirame(hl—Kvt.—f%T^^T5Y 

NE; 

2-0 

1-6 

85; 

19; 

54 



Siranjani—Hdn.—ftp J^ff 

E; 

140 

5-6 

1843; 

367; 

1014 

Local; 


Sirappall (I a)—Ildn.—ftpr'i^f 

NE; 

160 

1-6 

421; 

92; 

240 

Himayat- 

4-0 

(*0- 

Sirapur—Kvt.—ftl 

NE; 

240 

36 

; 521; 

107; 

302 

nagar; 


. SirasI Bk.—Kdr.-—ftf7,9ft <T. .. 

SE; 

200 

1-8 

696; 

48; 

106 

Pethvadaj; 

1-0 

SirasI Kh.—-Kdr.—ftlTSff ' t Vi. .. 

E;1 

180 

1-6 

341; 

63; 

201 

Pcthvadaj; 

2-0 

Sirur—Bkr.—ftl^T 

SE; 

100 

40 

571; 

119; 

336 

Halda; 

4-0 

Sirur—Kdr.—ftp^T 

SE; 

22-0 

1-2 

442; 

78; 

197 

Kat tl'.a; 

1-4 

Sirur—Mkd.—fff^T 

SW; 

4-8 

5-3 

945; 

192; 

550 

Mukked; 

4-0 

Sitir—Hdn.—fSTST . 

NW; 

180 

1-7 

465; 

96; 

203 

Unchegaon; 

2-0 

isivanaganv—Bkr.—ftiSpHrft" , . 

SWp* 

8-0 

10; 

544; 

118; 

253 

Local; 


Si van!—Dgl.—f 51 T 

SW; 

9-0 

1-9 

619; 

122; 

121 

Karadkhed; 

4-0 

Sivanl -Hdn.—fST^oft 

SE; 

60 

1-5 

237; 

49; 

149 

Valki Kh; 

20 

Si van I (Islapur)—Kvt.—fJTqvff 

SW; 

38-0 

13-4 

988; 

216; 

438 












SivapI Jamaga- Kdr.—fsi'-T'jff 

NW; 

150 

4-4, 

932; 

163; 

564 

I.o'.a; 

6-0 










Sivapurl—Hdn.—fs,V^ 7 I 

S; 

13-0 

2-1 

316; 

59; 

194 

Digras; 

2-0 

Sivur—Kvt.—fsicfT 

NW; 

250 

10 

138; 

32; 

43 



Somathana—Bkr.—HtBStWr . . 

NE; 

110 

3-8 

757; 

160; 

406 

Therban; 

4-0 

Somathaija—BH.—HBTJirTri 

NW; 

28-0 

3-9 

80|; 

159; 

202 

Local; 


Somathana—Kdr.—WftrSPJTT . . 

S; 

8-0 

0-9 

160; 

33; 

61 

Kurala; 

2-0 

Somathana (Jaglr)—Bkr.—• 

S; 

6-0 

5-3 

777; 

159; 

277 

Local; 


fftasmT (srpfh:) 









Some4var—Nnd.—HTB ! ' 5 T 5r 

SW; 

7-0 

1-3 

383; 

62; 

158 

Rahati Bk ; 

7-0 

Somur—Dgl.— HTHT 

SW; 

26-0 

1-5 

438; 

82; 

173 

Hanegaon; 

4-0 








nanded district 
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Railway Station ; 

Weeklv Bazar ; 

; Distance : 

Motor Stand ; 

Water 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day. 

Distance. 


info, mation. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


18) 

(9) 





Kinvat; 

250 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Hadgaon 

30-0 

Nivglia; 

6 0; Sun. 

Shirad; 

8-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl; 

Road; 







dg; lib. 

Nanded; 

22-0 

1 jocal, 

Mon. 


4'0 

W;w. 

Cs; Shivaratra Fr- Mg. 
Vad. 14; 6 tl; mq; dg; eh 
lib. 

Dharmabad; 

2-0 

Dharmabad; 

2-0; Sun. 



rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; mq. 







W;n. 

tl. 

Himayat- 

20 

Himayat- 

2 0; Wed. 

Himayat- 

30 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

nagar; 


nagar; 


nagar; 




Himayat- 

40 

Ilimay at- 

4-0; Wed. 

Himayat- 

6-0 

W ;rv. 

' SI (pr); tl. 

nagar; 


nagar; 


nagar; 

Kinvat; 

24-0 

W- 

Cs (c); tl. 

Nanded; 

37 0 

Pethvadaj; 

1 0; Sun. 

Barul; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh. 

Nanded; 

36-0 

Pethvadaj; 

2-0; Sun- 



W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Umri; 

5-0 

Beth Umri; 

5-0; Tue. 


0-4 

W. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Nanded; 

34 0 

Kau'.ha; 

1-4; Sat. 


5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; ch; lib. 

Nanded; 

50 0 

Mukhed; 

4-0; Mon. 

Mukhed; 

5-0 

W;n 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch. 

Hadgaon 

300 

Nivg'ia; 

6-0; Sun. 

Baradshe- 

10-0 

W;rv 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; lib. 

Road; 




vala; 




Local; 


Mudkhed; 

6'0; Sun. 

Bhokar; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Udgir; 

240 

Karadkhed; 

4 0; Tue. 

Deglur; 

90 

w. 

SI (pr); Virabhadra Fr. Kt. 








Pournima; 4 tl. 

Hadgaon 

90 

Valki Kb.; 

6-0; Fri 

Vadgaon; 

2-0 

W;W, 

Cs (c); tl. 

Road; 




•• 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Nanded; 

18-0 

Loha; * 

6*0; Tue. 

Loha; 

60 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Hadgaon 

60 

Tamsa; 

2-0; Sat. 

Tamsa; 

3-0 

W;W 

Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Road; 






rv. 

th 

Therban; 

4-0 

Bhokar; 

6 0; Thu. 


0-2 

W;w, 

SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

Nanded; 

20-0 

Kali a 1 a; 

4'0; Sat. 

Kahala Kh ; 

; 2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr) Cs- tl; m; mq. 

Nanded; 

44-0 

Kuala; 

2-0; Thu. 

Kandhar; 

8-0 

W. 

tl. 

Umri; 

2-0 

Peth Umri; 

2 0; Tue, 



W. 

SI (pr> 


6-0 

Nanded; 

8-0; Fri, 


7-0 

rv. 

SI (pi 2 tl. 




Sun. 





Kamalnagar; 

20-0 

Hanegaon; 

4*0; Sun. 

’ * 

26-0 

W;rv 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

M) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. m3.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Sonakhed—Kdr.—PTi 

N; 

16-0 

10-6 

2822 

552 

1132 

Local; 


Sonala—Hdn.—■3f)'Tfo5T 

SW; 

29-0 

1-4 

261 

57 

162 


2-0 

Sonamanjar!—Kdr.—Tft 'T*T pjf 

NW; 

100 

II 

197 

35 

109 

Dhar.ora; 

20 

Sonar!—Bkr—TPTiff 

SE; 

6-0 

4-5 

1168 

237 

583 

Local; 


Sonar!—-Hdn.—?fPT 1Tf 

SE; 

14-0 

2-1 

584 

118 

279 

Javalgaon; 

2-0 

Sudangi Bk.—Dgl.—4J1TT,' of. .. 

NE; 

4-0 

1-0; 

621; 

91; 

294 

Deglur; 

4-0 

Sugaiiv—Dgl.—4JffR 

NW; 

100 

2-3 

1244 

252 

518 

Local; 


Sug-anv—Kdr.— 

NE; 

24-0 

2-7 

718 

139 

410 

Kahala Bk.; 

3-0 

Sugaiiv—Mkd.—>^ I TT'T 

SW; 

8-0 

5-6 

926 

169 

397 

Barahali; 

3-0 

Sugaiiv Bk.—-Nnd.—gvitq .. 

SW; 

5-0 

1-9 

709 

123 

329 

Nanded; 

3-0 

Sugaiiv Kh.—Nnd.—JjTTfa' ^T. •. 

W; 

4-0 

0-9 

624 

101 

272 

Nanded; 

30 

Sujalegaiiv—Bli.— 

NW; 

10-0 

2-8 

806 

144 

394 

Local; 

, , 

Sujayatapur—Dgl.—^STpTT'JT .. 

NE; 

5-0 

TS 

167 

21 

55 

Shahapur; 

1-0 

Sulatanapur—Bli.—.. 

NE; 

10 


57 

II 

31 

Kundalvadi; 

2-0 

S’lnegaiiv—Kdr.—^"3 dTT 

NW; 

100 

3-8 

791 

158 

392 

Loha; 

2-0 

Ta^akhed—Dgl.— 

NW; 

60 

9-9 

1438 

258 

680 

Local; 


TagyaJ—Mkd.—^T^rrcft 

SW; 

150 

2-3 

517 

104 

248 


3-0 

I akabid—Bli.—Tlffifcl 3 

NW; 

180 

1-4 

361 

70 

125 

Degaon; 

2-0 

Taka'laganv—Bli.—3 Ppo! TET . . 

NW; 

17-0 

0-9 

157 

30 

50 

Degaon; 

1-0 

Takajaganv—Hdn.—J1T550TT. . 

SW; 

7-0 

0 9 

55 

13 

24 

Talegaon; 

2-0 

Takajagativ—Kdr.—TITTI'l 1 'A . . 

NE; 

140 

2-6 

542 

108 

258 

Kivala; 

3-0 

Taka]!—Kvt.—TlTrZf 

NW; 

30-0 

0-9 

329 

59 

194 



Takall—Nnd -Ji^PaSl" 

SE; 

190 

0-9 

311 

66 

106 

Malkautha; 

4-0 

Taka]! Bagan—Dgl.—TfqTcS! 

N; 

1-0 

1-5 

440 

77 

226 

Deglur; 

2-0 

SffffiT. 









Taka]! Bk.—Bli.—JlffidSt 3T. 

•O 

SW; 

27-4 

2-3 

975 

192 

493 

Kundalvadi; 

4-0 

Taka]! Jahagir—Dgl.—TPT gJT 

SW; 

15-0 

2-8 

878 

147 

403; 

Mirkhel; 

3-0 

^flR. 























NANDED DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(3) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

f8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

12 0 

Local; 

. . Wed. 


01 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt; 2 Cs (c); 
Sant Tukaram Maharaj 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 2; 16 tl; 
m; mq; 2 dg; 2 dh; 2 lib. 

Nanded; 

80 

Atdhapur; 

4-0; Fri. 

Ardhapu r; 

70 

W. 

tl. 

Nanded; 

220 

Loha; 

6-0; Tue, 


1-0 

w. 

tl; ch; Cch. 

Bhokar; 

6-0 

Bhokar; 

6 0; Thu. 



W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Javalgaon; 

20 

Javalgaon; 

2 0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

2'0 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; dh. 

Bodhan; 

29- 0 

Deglur; 

4 0; Sat. 


4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Bodhan; 

250 

Deglur; . 

10 0; Sat. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; mq ; dg; 
ch; 2 lib; dp (vet). 

Nanded; 

8 0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

iiJSi • 

40 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

600 

Barahitli; 

3'0; Sun. . 



W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 12; 2 tl; mq; 
2 dg; ch. 

Limbgaon; 

30 

Nanded; 

3 0; Fri, 
Sun. 



W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c, wvg); 2 tl. 

Limbgaon; 

30 

Nanded; 

3 0; Fr, 
Sun. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs (fmg); 2 tl; dg. 

Umri; 

120 

Naigaon; 

4 0; Thu. 


30 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh. 

Bodhan; 

24-0 

Deglur; 

7 0; Sat. 


40 

W. 

tl. 

Dharmabad; 

70 

Kundalvadi; 

2 0; Tue, 
Fri. 

1 Biloli; 

1-0 

W. 

tl. 

Nanded; 

26-0 

Lcha; 

2-0; Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh. 

Bodhan; 

30 0 

Deglur; 

7 0; Sat. 


40 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 13; 3 tl; dg; gym; 
ch; dp (vet). 

Nanded; 


Mukra nabad; 

Fri. 


16-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

24 0 

N'uigaon; 

3 0; Thu. 

Degaon; 

1-4 

rv- 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 

Nanded; 

230 

Naigaon; 

3 0; Thu. 

Degaon; 

1-0 

rv ‘ 

Cs (mp); tl. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

12 0 

Tamsa; 

6-0; Sat. 

Takalgaon; 

40 

rv. 


Nar.dcd; 

7 0 

Nanded; 

7 - 0; Su)n. 


4'0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 







W;rv. 

Cs; tl. 

Shivangaon; 

3 0 

Badbada; 

2-0; Fri. 

Mudkhed; 


rv. 

SI (pr) ;tl. 

Bodhan; 

340 

Deglur; 

2-0; Sat. 



rv. 

Cs; tl; mq. 

Dharmabad ; 

40 

Kundalvadi; 

4 0; Tue, 
Fri. 

Bijur; 

40 

rv. 

si (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; dg. 

Udgir; 

31-0 

Mialegaon 

Makhata; 

2 0; Fri. 

1 


w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; ch. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq, ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 

(4) 

Takali Kh.—Bli.— W. .. 

SW; 

240 

0-9; 

203; 

27; 

110 

Adampur; 

1-0 

Takali Tarf Badabada—Bli.— .. 

NW; 

270 

0 8; 

325; 

49; 

76 

Kahala Bk ; 

3-0 










Takali Tarf Manjaram—Bli.— .. 

SW; 

180 

M; 

354; 

60; 

178 

Ratoli; 

0-6 

5TT3F ara HF5RH. 









Takali T'hadi—B1 i. — Z\W>rE\ 

NE; 

6-0 

0-9; 

139; 

27; 

63 

Kundalvadi; 

4-0 

Taka]! (Vadag)—Dgl.—TfT3T 

E; 

6-0 

0-5; 

134; 

17; 

75 

Narangal Bk; 

30 

(^5T). 









Takarala Bk.—Hdn.— 

SE; 

12-0 

2-8; 

447; 

86; 

216 

Kandali Bk ; 

2-0 

3T. 









Takarala Kh.—Hdn.—3TTTT55I 

SE; 

70 

0-7; 

144; 

33; 

76 

Ashti; 

4-0 

m. 

Talabid—Bli,—cl c| fold 

NW; 

19 0 

14; 

225; 

33; 

127 

Ghungrala; 

1-4 

Talang—Hdn.—cffH^T 

NW; 

120 

4-6; 

1019; 

209; 

581 

Local; 


Tajarii—Bli.—cTo5°ft 

W; 

7-0 

2-8; 

933; 

195; 

436 

Local; 


Tajani—Hdn, 

NW; 

140 

9-6; 

2062; 

416; 

1012 

Local; 


Tajani—Nnd.— 

NW; 

80 

4-5; 

913; 

173; 

500 

Nimgaon; 

4-0 

Talari—Kvt.—cT-TlTf 

SW; 

32-0 

10-5; 

806; 

150; 

439 



Tajegariv—Bkr. — 

SW; 

17-0 

6-4; 

2248; 

398; 

1057 

Local; 


Tajegariv—Hdn.— 

SW; 

80 

3-2; 

750; 

144; 

328 

Local; 


Tamalut*—Dgl,— 

NE; 

120 

6 0; 

2279; 

412; 

1230 

Local; 


Tamasa—Hdn.—cTFTiTf 

SW; 

80 

7-2; 

4332; 

879; 

948 

Local; 

•• 

Tandaji—Mkd.~clTSoSt 

SE; 

3-0 

1-6; 

463; 

94; 

142 

Mukhed; 

1-0 

Taroda—Hdn.— 

SW; 

200 

2-8; 

360; 

78; 

209 

Manatha; 

4-0 

Taroda Bk.—Nnd.—rfTtUT «T. . . 

-5 

NW; 

4-0 

1-9; 

1145; 

211; 

300 

Local; 









NANDED DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

41-0 

Adampur; 

1-0; Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

17-0 

Kahala Bk.; 

3 0; Sat. 

Kahala Bk.; 

5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

400 

Naif aon; 

9 0; Thu. 

Ratoli; 

2-0 

rv. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Dharmabad; 

4-0 

Kundalvadi; 

4-0; Tuc, 

Fri. 

Kundalvadi; 4-0 

rv. 

Cs; 3 tl. 

Bodhan; 

270 

Deglur; 

5-0; Sat. 


•• 

rv. 


Hadgaon 

2-0 

Valki; 

6 0; Thu. 

Tamsa; 

100 

W;w. 

ch. 

Road; 








Hadgaon 

3-0 

Valki; 

2 0; Fri. 

! Lihari; 

50 

rv. 

tl. 

Road; 




i 




Nanded; 

230 

Naigaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Ghungrala; 

10 

W;w. 

Cs (mp); Mahadev Fr. 
Ct.Sud. 12; 2tl. 

Hadgaon 

29-0 

Nivgha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Sibdara; 

60 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; dli. 

Road; 








Dharmabad; 

15 0 

Kasarali; 

4 0; Fri. 

Local; 


w;n; 

L 

W;vv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; ch. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

300 

Nivgha; 

6‘0; Sun. 

a'! 1 - 1 

Ambala; 

8-0 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c); 
4 tl; in; mq. 

Limbgaon; 

60 

Nimgaon; 

4-0; Hi 


80 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Phg. 
Vad. 12; 2 tl; m. 




.. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Umri; 

2-0 

Beth Vmri; 

2*0; Tue. . 



W 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 5; Ganapati Fr. 
Bdp. Sud. 4; 3 tl; m; 
mq; dg. 

Hadgaon 

120 

’I'.imsa; 

8 0; Sun. 

Dorli; 

20 

W;o 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Road; 








Bodhan; 

140 

Bmagal 
(A. P.). 

4 0; Mon* 


4-0 

W. 

SI (m); 2 Cs; Mahashiva- 
ratra Fr. Mg ; 4 tl; 2 m; 
dh; lib. 

Hadgaon; 

80 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Stage; 


W;w 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); 2 Cs (c); 
Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 

6 tl; 3 m; 2 mq; dg; dh; 
lib; 4 dp. 

Nanded; 

50.0 

Mukhed; 

1-0; Mon. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

140 

Manatha. 

3 0; Wed. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

60 

W;w 

tl. 

Nanded; 

40 

Nanded; 

3-0; Fri, 

Sun. 

Nanded; 

2-0 1 

w. 

2 S1 (pr, m); Cs ; Khandoba 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 13; tl. 
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(') 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

( 2 ) 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 


(3) 


Post Office; 
Distance. 


(41 


Village Name. 


Tarotfa Kh.—Nnd. —IT.. . 

T e laki—Kdr.—T33TT 

Telur—Kdr.— 

Tembhl—Hdn.—TBT 

Tembhi—Kvt.—fjfr 
T’embhurnI—Hdn.—T'jqtjff 

TemDurnt—Bli.—T-SHT 
Thadl Savaraganv—Dgl.—?Tll 
KpH'TBTST 

Thatja—Mkd.—ZWTT 
Thandala—Kvt.— 

Thara—Kvt.— 

Theraban—Bkr.— 

Thugaiiv—Nnd.—TOT-H 

Torana—Bli.—TtTfrr 
Totamba—Kvt.— 

Trikup-Nnd.-fWfT 

Tu]asl—Kvt.— 

Tumbarapalt—Dgl.—TTTtffiff . . 

Tupadal Bk.—Mkd.—f. 
Tupadal Kh —Mkd.—5T5155 H- 
Tupascjaganv—Dgl.—'^’T?T53 T 1 f ^ 
Tuppa—Nnd.—rJ'-TT 

Tura(T--Bkr—grtTr 
Umara—Kvt. —'i HTT 
Umaradharl—Mkd.—• • 
Umarl—Kvt.—TKPt 
Umar! (Daryabal)—Hdn.—"3 PVT 

Umarl(Ja)—Hdn.—ThTf (TT ) 

Umar! P. Kalamanurl—Hdn.— 

-?Kfr sr. EDZTRfr. 


NW; 

4-0 

1-3; 

568; 

NE; 

80 

50; 

1614 

SE; 

160 

1-0; 

433; 

SW; 

160 

2-4; 

828; 

N; 

200 

4-0; 

9; 

SE; 

12-0 

2-2; 

245; 

SW; 

200 

4-1; 

1421; 

NE; 

tf#i 

®°-8; 

476 

SE; 

MO 

1-0; 

186 

NW; 

32-0 

4-8; 

487 

S; 

J 70 

40; 

663 

N; 

3-0 

4-6; 

1027 

SW; 

60 

0-9; 

324 

NW; 

8-0 

10; 

329; 

SVlfg 

40-0 

6-9; 

643; 

NE; 

3-0 

0 4; 

188; 

NW; 

24-0 

12-4; 

2056 

SW; 

200 

2-4; 

478 

SE; 

90 

1-4; 

110 

SE; 

9-0 

II; 

239 

NE; 

100 

1-0; 

287 

SE; 

6-0 

5-6; 

1802 

SE; 

100 

1-6; 

562; 

NW; 

260 

1-1; 

435; 

SE; 

0-6 

2-6; 

509; 

NE; 

25-0 

5-1; 

1162; 

SW; 

40 

3-4; 

835; 

SW; 

80 

4 8; 

1408; 

NW; 

14-0 

1-9; 

396; 


1 01; 138 

Nanded; 

4-0 

269; 662 

Local; 


80; 178 

Kautha; 

1-4 

167; 458 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

2-0 

2; 5 



52; 86 

Javalgaon; 

4-0 

280; 538 

Gadga; 

20 

57; 295 

Narangal 

Bk; 

3-0 

33; 93 

Rajura; 


100; 282 

. , 


140; 275 

. , 

, . 

209; 441 

Local; 

, , 

60; 133 

Nanded; 

4-0 

62; 217 

Raher; 

2-0 

128; 392 



22; 99 

Nanded; 

4-0 

374; 669 



85; 256 

Loni; 

2-0 

20; 49 

Jahoor; 


47; 91 

Jahoor; 


50; 147 

Shahapur; 

4-0 

237; 737 

Local; 


114; 333 

Matul; 

4-0 

92; 230 



94; 197 

Mt’khed; 

1-0 

248; 522 



173; 471 

Talegaon; 

2-0 

289; 743 

Local; 


77; 195 

Bhategaon; 

2-0 














NANDED DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions andot her 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

4-0 

Nanded; 

4-0; Fri, 

Sun. 

Nanded; 

40 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

20-0 

Kalambar Bk.; 

4*0; Tue. 

Sonkhed; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl; ch; 
lib. 

Nanded; 

30-0 

Ka-. tha; 

1-4; Sat. 


3-0 

rv. 

SI (m); Cs; lib. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

2-0 

Hi may at- 

nagar; 

2'0; Wed. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

* « 




Kinvat; 

20-0 

W. 


Javalgaon; 

4-0 

Javalgaon; 

4-0; .. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

6-0 

w;n. 

SI (pr). 

Nanded; 

250 

Naigaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

.. 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; m; 2 mq; lib. 

Bodhan; 

15-0 

Povagal 
(A. P.); 

5-0; Mon. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Nanded; 

. • 

Deglur; 

.. Sat. 

., 

6-0 

rv. 

tl. 




* * 

., 


W;n. 

T . 




. . 


. , 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Local; 

1 

Bhokar; 

3 0; Thu. 

aWjMF 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Nanded; 

40 

Nanded; 

4 0; Fri, 
Sun. 

Nanded; 

6-0 

rv. , 

i 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Karkheli; 

100 

Kasarali; 

6-0; Mon. 

Kasarali; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl; ch. 







n- 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

40 

Nanded; 

4 0; Fri, 
Sun. 


30 

rv. ! 

| 

Ganapati Fr. Mg. Cha- 
turthi; 2 tl. 







W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 6 tl; ch. 

Kamalnagar; 

200 

Hanegaon; 

5'0; Sun. 


20-0 

W;0,; 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 3 tl; 
mq; ch; lib. 

Nanded; 

60-0 

Jahoo/; 

Wed. 

Deglur; 

8-0 

W;n. 

Cs. 

Nanded; 

60’0 

Jahocr; 

. . Wed. 

Mukhed; 

8-0 

W. 

Cs (c). 

Bodhan; 

21-0 

Deglur; 

10 0; Sat. 


no! 

rv. 

Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 


Nanded; 

. . Fri, 
Sun. 

Local; 

0-2 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; dg; ch. 

Umri; 

ll'O 

Pelh Umri; 

IL0 Tue. 



w. 

j tl; ch. 





Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

50.0 

Mukhed; 

1-0; Mon. 

Mukhed; 

0-6 

w. 

SI (h); tl. 



Local; 

. . Thu. 

Kinvat; 

25-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

140 

Hadgaon; 

6*0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

40 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

50 

Tamsa; 

2'0; Sat. 

Tamsa; 

30 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 tl; 
mq; dg. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

250 

Nivgha; 

4 0; Sun. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

6-4 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c); 

2 tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Umarl—Nnd 

NW; 

140 

2-8 

; 891 

; 191 

563 

Malegaon; 

4-0 

Umbaraga Khojan—Kdr.— 

SW; 

16-0 

1-7 

528 

; 94 

332 

Kurala; 

2-4 










Umra—Kdr.—'d idF 

NE; 

12-0 

6-4 

1116 

217 

620 

Local; 


Umraj—Kdr.— 

SW; 

6-0 

4-5 

1221 

250 

697 

Local; 


U n akade v—Kvt. d d'UUT 

NE; 

30-0 

3-6 

202 

50 

97 



Unca Bk.—Mkd.—\3j^Tf 

SE; 

11-4 

1-5 

643 

120 

353 

Bet-Mo^ara; 


Uficada—Hdn. -TdTdT 

W; 

120 

2-6 

663 

142 

318 

Manatha; 

4-0 

Unceganv—Hdn.—TdOr-T 

NW; 

I6JL 

3-3 

1058 

225 

531 

Local; 


Unceganv (Ilastara)—Hdn.— .. 

NW; 

5-0 

1-9 

828 

200 

491 

Local; 











Undri (Patti Degalur)—Mkd.— 

SE; 

100 

2-6 

987 

187 

513 

T adkhed; 

, , 

■jfr (qjfr 









Undr! (Patti Mukramabad)— 

SW; 

8-0 

3-9 

532 

110 

293 

Tadkhed; 

. . 

Mkd.—dgr (q^fnr^vi^). 









Usman Nagar—Kdr.— 

NE; 

10-0 

7-5 

3500 

630 

1209 

Local; 





Si 






Vadaganv—Kdr.—qNOTV 

NE; 

14-0 

1-6 

584 

125 

311 

Kivala; 

2-0 

Vadaganv—Mkd.—31BI i< 

S; 

180 

1-9 

712 

132 

274 



Vadaganv—Nnd.— 

SE; 

50 

1-6 

665 

107 

337 

Nanded; 

4-0 

Vadaganv Bk.—Hdn.—3T. 

SW; 

8-0 

2-8 

814 

177 

407 

Tamsa; 

20 

Vadaganv (Ja)—Hdn.—TtfEW 

E; 

18-0 

2-4 

591 

123 

395 

Dhanora; 

2-0 

(**)• 









Vadaganv Kh.—Hdn.— tePTN' 

SE; 

10-0 

1-4 

397 

82 

209 

Kandali Bk.; 

2-0 

*r. 









Vadasa—Kvt.— 

N; 

30'0 

1-7 

621 

128 

286 



Vadavana—Nnd.— 

NW; 

70 

0-3 

236 

41 

125 

Nimgaon; 

4-0 

VadepurJ—Kdr.—Vo'JTf 

NE; 

12-0 

6-4 

1641 

331 

862 

Local; 


Vadi Bk. — Nnd.—ari^f 5f. 

sO 

NW; 

3-0 

5-9 

1973 

360 

946 

Local; 

• • 








NANDED DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

i 

W ater 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

22-0 

Ardhapur; 

8 0; Fri. 

i 

i 

Mai egaon; 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 12; tl. 

Nanded; 

45'0 

Kuiala; 

2-4; Thu. 


15-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

1 00 

Chtkhali; 

.. Sun. 


2'0 

w. 

Si (pr); cs; tl; Ch. 

Nanded; 

36-0 

Kandhar; 

4-0; Mon. 



rv. 

SI (pi); Vitthal Fr. Kt. 11; 
tl; m; dh. 





Kinvat; 

30-0 

w. 

Cs (c); tl; dh. 

Nanded; 

60-0 

Bet-Mogara; 

Thu. 


40 

rv. l 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl; n q. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

18-0 

Man.itha; 

6 0; Wed. 

Sibdaru; 

4-0 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

30-0 

Nivgha; 

6-0; Sun. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

8-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c);Mahagirbua 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 5; 5 tl. 

Hadgaon 

12-0 

Nivgha; 

3-0; Sun. 

Hadgaon; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl;lib. 

Road; 








Nanded; 


Deglnr; 

6" 0; Sat. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; 2 mq. 

Nanded; 


Deglur; 

6'0; Sat. 



w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 4 tl; 2 dg; dh; 
gym; ch. 

Nanded; 

14-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Kalatnbar 

Kh.; 

3-0 

W. 

5 SI (2 pr, 2 m, h); Cs; 

2 tl; m; 3 mq; dg; dh; 
gym; lib; dp. 

Nanded; 

10-0 

S/ nkhed; 

3 0; Wed- 



W. 

Cs (c); 2 tl. 




.. 

1 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; dg; 
ch. 

Nanded; 

4-0 

Nanded; 

4 0; Fri, 

Sun. 

1 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

fladgaon 

80 

Tamsu; 

2 0; Sat. 

Tamsa; 

2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Road; 








Hi may at - 

nagar; 

60 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

6 0; Wed. 

Hi may at- 

nagar; 

40 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Hadgaon 

2-0 

Valki Kh ; 

6 0; Thu, 

Tamsa; 

9-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Road; 











* . 

.. 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; t); mq; dh. 

Limbgaon; 

40 

Nimgaon; 

4°; •- 

Malegaon; 

7-0 

W. 

Pyt; tl. 

Nanded; 

150 

Si nkhec 1 .; 

4-0; Wed. 


1-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m);2 Cs (c, mis); 
Shri Ratneshridevi Fr 
An. Sud- 10; 7 tl; m; 
dh; gym; lib. 

Nanded; 

30 

Nanded; 

3-0; Fri, 

Sun. 

Nanded; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

VadI JanjI—Nnd. —. 

NE; 

3-0 

30; 

84; 

14; 38 

Nandcd; 

5-0 

Vacil Mukatajl—Nnd.—ofl’ST 

SE; 

12-0 

0-8; 

268; 

54; 108 

Mugat; 

3-0 









V5di Mukhatyarapur—Nnd.— 

SE; 

12-0 

0-7; 

236; 

47; 77 

Mugat; 

3-0 

3T#r 








Vatjl Niyamatullapur—Nnd.— 

SE; 

80 

H; 

608; 

101; 338 

Mugat; 

2-0 









ViuJlPuya^—Nnd.—eTi#r TIT a 

SE; 

5-0 

1-0; 

245; 

42; 80 

Nanded; 

5-0 

VadI Yamasat—Nnd.- TfTf 

NE; 

50 

0- 4; 

43; 

9; 14 


1-0 

ipht?. 








VadoJI—Kvt.—WS'lST 

NW; 

10-0 

1-6; 

208; 

50; 50 



Vaghaja—Bkr.—=TfWr 

SE; 

13-0 

2-6; 

581; 

118; 271 

Peth Umri; 

3-0 

Vaghala—Nnd.—^itrrai 

S; 

80 

0 8; 

415; 

76; 138 

Nanded; 

5-0 

V aghalava<Ja—Bkr.—3T[Ef 74^1 ^ i 

SE; 

180 

1-8; 

430; 

72; 246 

Golegaon; 

3-0 

VaghI—Hdn. -TiVf 

SE; 

12-0 

1-5; 

500; 

100; 274 

Javalgaon; 

2-0 

VaghI—Nnd.— 

W; 

5-0 

3-2; 

1123; 

214; 583 

Local; 

•• 

Vahad—Kdr.— 

SW; 

140 

3-2; 

543; 

112; 260 

Ku, ala, 

2-0 

Vahedapur—Nnd.— 

N; 

10-0 

0-7; 

53; 

11; 28 

Ardhapur; 

3-0 

Vaheganv—Nnd.—Tf^TTP? 

Sw; 

100 

1-2; 

414; 

76; 168 

Rahati; 

2-0 

Val—Bkr.—Tff 

SW; 

8-0 

4-8; 

714; 

129; 403 

Karla; 

3-0 

Val—Hdn.—Wlf 

N; 

130 

4-0; 

409; 

79; 281 

Pota Bk.; 

2-0 

Val—Kvt.—^Tf 

NW; 

22-0 

4-1; 

1410; 

309; 298 



Vaijapur—Nnd.—^ vn r ;R 

NE; 

16-0 

0-9; 

535; 

104; 265 

Shemboli; 

20 

VajegSiiv—Nnd.— 

E; 

2-0 

0-8; 

615; 

122; 179 

Nanded; 

2-0 

Vajhar—Dgl.—T5fT 

SW; 

250 

5-9; 

2259; 

444; 1021 

Local; 


Vajhara—Kvt.—^ITTr 

NW; 

320 

4-3; 

234; 

65; 110 



Vajhara Bk.—Kvt.—«Ts5TTr 

N; 

250 

1-0; 

631; 

139; 379 



Vajharaga—Dgl.—TfTOTT 

N; 

1-0 

1-1; 

490; 

83; 195 

Khanapur; 

4-0 

Vajhlraganv—Bli.—.. 

NW; 

25-0 

2-8; 

870; 

165; 393 

Kahala Bk.; 

20 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance, 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

50 

Nanded; 

5-0; Fri, 


3-0 

W;rv, 

tl. 

Mugat; 

3-0 

Mvidkhed; 

Sun. 

5 0; Sun. 

•• 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Mugat; 

3-0 

Mudkhed; 

5-0; Sun. 

Mudkhed; 

2-0 

w. 

tl. 

Mugat; 

50 

Mudkhed; 

5-0; Sun. 



W. 

SI (pi); Cs; Khandoba Fr. 

Nanded; 

6-0 

Nanded; 

6-0; Fri, 



W;w. 

Mg; 2 tl. 
tl. 

. 4 


. . 

Sun. 



rv. 

tl. 







W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Umti; 

3-0 

Petit Umri; 

3 0; Tuc. 

Somthana; 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 

Nanded; 

50 

Nanded; 

5 0; Fri, 

Vishnupuri; 

2-0 

W;w. 

Ct.Sud. |5; 2tl;m;dg. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Karkheli; 

30 

Petit Umri; 

Sun. 
6 -0; Tue. 



W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Javalgaon; 

2-0 

Javalgaon; 

2-0; Tue. 

Himayat- 

70 

W;w. 

SI (pr). 

Limbgaon; 

20 

Nimgaon; 

2 0; .. 

nagar; 


W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 

Nanded; 

440 

Kurala; 

2-0; Thu. 


80 

W;t. 

4 tl; m; mq; lib. 

SI (pr); tl; dh; ch. 

Nanded; 

130 

Ardhapur; 

3 0; Fri. 

Jamroon; 

10 

W. 

tl; ch. 

Mugat; 

60 

Nanded; 

8 0; Fri, 

Janapuri; 

60 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; gym. 

Shivangaon; 

40 

Mudkhed; 

Sun. 

5'0; Sun. 


80 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; 2 m; ch. 

Hadgaon 

50 

Javalgaon; 

6 0; Tue, 

Javalgaon; 

60 

W;W. 

2 SI (pr). 

Road; 


Local; 

. . Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c);Hanuman 

Mudkhed; 

50 | 

Mudkhed; 

5*0; Sun. 

Shemboli; 

20 

W;rv. 

Fr. Phg; 3 tl; mq; dh; ch; 
lib; 4 dp. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

2-0 

Nanded; 

2-0; Fri, 



W;w; 

Cs; mq; dg. 

Kamalnagat; 

12-0 

Local; 

Sun. 

Mon. 


25-0 

rv. 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 7 tl; m; 2 mq; 




. . 1 


. . 1 

W;n. 

dg; ch. 
tl. 





Kinvat; 

250 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; ch. 

Bodhan; 

220 

Deglui; 

9-0; Sat. 


0-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nanded; 

180 

Kahala Bk,; 

2-0; Sat. 

Kahala Bk; 

40 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; m; ch. 


A-1360—44. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 

; 

Vajirabad—-Nnd-— . . 

W; 

01 

1-2; Included 

Urban Area I 

in 



Vaka—Kdr.—WIT! 

NE; 

160 

3 - 7; 

979; 183; 

496 

Local; 


Vakad—Bkr.—q'T : -!v? 

NW; 

6-4 

10-6; 

880; 173; 

518 

Bhoshi; 

2-0 

Vakharad—Kdr.— 

SE; 

80 

7-7; 

1293; 239; 

592 

Ambulga; 

4.0 

Vaki—Hdn.—cTT# 

NW; 

160 

1-5; 

346; 79; 

139 

Talni; 

3-0 

Vakoda—Hdn-—^T^fffST 

N; 


0-6; 

127; 25; 

65 

Bhanegaon; 

4-0 

Vajag—Dgl.—3aHT 

SW; 

11-0 

3-2; 

1071; 209; 

521 

Karadkhed; 

2-0 

Va]aklBk.—Hdn.—V5 .. 

SE; 

70 

1-7; 

384; 83; 

217 

Valki Kh.; 

1-0 

ValakI Bk.—Kdr.—=n5$=8T 5f. . . 

NE; 

200 

67; 

396; 77; 

218 

Kapshi Bk; 

2-0 

Vajakl Bk. —Kvt—=TT55^ q. .. 

SW; 

31-0 

4-2; 

584; 107; 

317 



Vajaki Kh.—Hdn—cT|3# k.. . 

SE; 

7-0 

* 

Hr 

821; 163; 

412 

Local; 

•• 

ValakI Kh.—Kdr.—q r3Tf *L. . 

NE; 

200 

0 5; 

234; 43; 

151 

Kapshi Bk; 

2-0 

ValakI Kh—Kvt—^ToS^na;. . . 

SW; 

290 

0-8; 

40; 10; 

12 



Vajankl—Mkd.—3o5TV 

S; 

200 

2-1; 

674; 127; 

246 

Mukramabad; 


Vaneganv—Nnd.—q’fh’^lTT 

NW; 

3-0 

0-5; 

139; 33; 

67 

N .imgaon; 

3-0 

Vang!—-Nnd.—"TrOt 

NE; 

50 

2'2; 

523; 86; 

265 

Nanded; 

40 

VanjaravadI—Bli.—qraTT^TiVt . . 

NW; 

150 

1-4; 

369; 83; 

113 

Ghungrala; 

2-0 

Vann all—Dgl.—^'S'T^IT 

N; 

6-0 

3-2; 

1007; 200; 

554 

Shahapur; 

3-0 

Vanoja—Kvt.—~ id T7T 

NW; 

18-0 

11-3; 

916; 189; 

522 



Varakhecl—Nnd.— 

NW; 

40 

07; 

108; 18; 

51 

Nimgaon; 

2-0 

Varang Taka}!—Hdn.—q-fTJT 
EfTSt. 

NE; 

23-0 

2-4; 

341; 75; 

186 

Dhanora; 

2-0 

Varatala—Mkd.—TTeTfoST 

W; 

90 

5-0; 

948; 182; 

506 

Jamb Bk; 

4-0 

Varavaijt—Kdr.— ^"Z3Z 

SE; 

80 

2-4; 

882; 176; 

368 



Varavat-Hdn—3T3T 

SW; 

17-0 

4 8; 

803; 155; 

478 

Manatha; 

40 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

l8) 

Institutions and other 
inform ttio.i. 

(9) 

Nanded; 

12-0 

Kahala Ilk-; 

2-0; Sat. 


0-6 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; m; dg; 
dh.; ch. 

Bhokar; 

8-0 

Bhokar; 

8-0; Thu. 


0 1 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c, mis); 
Shri Sita Devi Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 7 to 9; 7 tl. 

Nanded; 

45 0 

Vaiul; 

5-0; Wed. 

Kandhar; 

80 

n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 4 tl; gym; 
lib. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

30 0 

Nivgha; 

6 0; Sun. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

9-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

12-0 

Nivgha; 

3'0; Sun. 

Hadgaon; 

3-0 

W;w. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Udgir; 

200 

Karadkhed; 

2-0, Tue. 


10 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; mq. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

5-0 

Valaki Kh.; 

1-0; Thu, 


5-0 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Vitthal Fr. 
Asd. Sud. 11 and Kt. 
Sud. II; 2 tl. 

Nanded; 

12-0 

Kapsihi Bk.; 

2-0; Wed- 

Martala; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Khandoba 
Fr. Mrg. Pournima; 2tl;lib. 



,, 


. . 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

Nanded; 

8-0 

Local; 

.. Fri.:,;' 

Lihari; 

4-0 

W;W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Isaidevi 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 10; 2 tl; dh 

14-0 

Ivapshi Bk; 

2-0; Wed. 

Kapshi Kh.; 

2-0 

n. 

Cs (c); 2 tl. 







n. 

tl. 

Nanded; 


Mukramahad; 

.. Fri. 



rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Lim.bg aon; 

3-0 

Nimgaon; 

30; .. 

Nanded; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nanded; 

4-0 

Nanded; 

4 0; Fri, 
Sun. 


5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m. 

Umri; 

12-0 

Naig.ton; 

6-0; Thu. 



W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl- 

Bodhan; 

230 

Deglar; 

8-0; Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; dh; 
dp (vet). 







w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Limbgaon; 

20 

Nimgaon; 

20 ; .. 

Nanded; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Himayst- 

nagar; 

60 

Hi may at' 
nagJirj 

6-0; Wed. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

8-0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Udgir; 

25-0 

Mukhed; 

.. Mon. 

- 

Mukhed; 

9-0 

t. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c, fing); 
Manik Maharaj Palak; 

Ps. Vad. 5; 4 tl; ch. 




,, , # 

Barul Camp; 

1-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

20-0 

Manatha; 

2-0; Wed. 

Chuncha; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 

• 

Varula—Hdn.— 

NW; 

8*0 

1*4; 104; 18; 53 

Hastara; 

1-0 

Vasari—Nnd.— 

SE; 

6-0 

3*3; 800; 154; 286 

Mugat; 

4-0 

VasarnI—Nnd.—VfPfif 

S; 

50 

1*4; 715; 140; 307 

Nanded; 

50 

VasI—Hdn.—Tfifl 

SE; 

180 

4*0; 512; 101; 305 

Savana; 

30 

Vasur — -Mkd.— 

SE; 

10-0 

3*5; 849; 158; 269 

Yevti; 


Vataglr—Mkd.—VJAiT 

SE; 

200 

2*5; 252; 50; 111 

Muki amabad; 

4*0 

Vataphajl—Hdn.—q^Tc/ff 

SE; 

110 

1*4; 326; 64; 201 

Ashti; 

2*0 

Vateganv—Hdn.—Tr? J l id 

SE; 

30 

2*5; 655; 131; 369 

Hadgaon; 

2*0 

Vayapana Bk.—Hdn.—•qTsrq'irfi 

SE; 

12-0 

3*3; 914; 176; 494 

Local; 








Vayapanii Kh.—Hdn.—q Tb' r ifiT 

a. 

SE; 

120 

1*6; 437; 92; 248 

Valki Kb.; 

2*0 

Vayapliani—Kvt.—THT'fi’ff 

NW; 

24-0 

1'4; 135; 29; 61 



Vejamb*—Hdn.—Tcj*? 

NW; 

60 

1*9; 828; 200; 491 

Local; 

•• 

VelJi^Kdr.— 

NE]nh 

260 

1-7; 494; 91; 231 

Kaudgaon; 

1-0 

Vijeganv—Bli.—fq‘53>Ttq 

NE; 

80 

1-3; 385; 75; 231 

Kundalvadi; 

4*0 

Virasanl — Hdn. — fqHT'RT 

SE; 

11-0 

3*2; 1049; 208; 534 

Local; 


Visriupurl — Nnd. — fqTip}Tr .. 

SW; 

8-0 

5-6; 2167; 403; 778 

Local; 

•• 

Yadur—Dgl.—R'ST 

SW; 

28*0 

4*1; 1075; 212; 563 

Hanegaon; 

8*0 

Yallapur—Bli.— 

NW; 

100 

0*7; 193; 33; 119 

Jarikot; 

3*0 

Y avail — Hdn. — 

SE; 

14-0 

4*9; 981; 160; 520 


*• 

Yejeganv — Bkr. — 'TZfitq 

SW; 

18-0 

1*5; 453; 88; 267 

Manur; 

2*0 

Yellur — Kdr. — 

SE; 

14*0 

2 1; 617; 121; 263 

Kautha; 

2*0 

Yendha—Kvt. — iqEJT 

SW; 

100 

1*3; 304; 50; 145 



Yeragl — Dgl. — BTfit 

S; 

60 

2*5; 906; 181; 370 

Hottal; 

3*0 

Yesagl — Bli. — 

SE; 

6*0 

3*5; 648; 139; 308 

Karla Bk.; 

7*0 

Yetala—Bli — WEST 

NE; 

12*0 

3*4; I860; 390; 946 

Local; 

•• 

Yevati — Mkd. — 

SE; 

6*0 

9*4; 2197; 468; 960 

Local ; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

W ater 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Hadgaon 

Road; 

200 

Nivgha; 

3*0; Sun. 

Baradshe- 

vala; 

4-0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Mugat; 

4-0 

Nanded; 

4 0; Fri., 

Sun. 

Tuppa; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m. 

Nanded; 

5'0 

Nanded; 

5 0; Fri., 

Sun. 


0-2 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; mq; 
dg. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

6-0 

Ilimayat- 

n agar; 

6-0; Wed. 

Himayat- 

nagar; 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; t l. 

Nanded; 


Mukiamabad; 

.. Fri. 

Mukhed; 

10-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Nanded; 


Mukran "abad; 

.. Fri. 

Deglur; 

12-0 

W. 

tl. 

Hadgaon 

30 

Valki Kh.; 

2-0; Thu. 

Tamsa; 

9-0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Road; 








Hadgaon 

10-0 

Hadgaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

Hadgaon; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Road; 








Hadgaon 

3 0 

Valki Kh.; 

5-0; Thu. 


4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Road; 








Hadgaon 

30 

Valki Kh.; 

5 0; Thu. 

Tamsa; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dg. 

Road; 








, , 

. . 

. . 

. . •. 

Kinvat; 

24-0 

w. 

Cs (c). 

Hadgaon 

150 

Nivgha; 

3 0; Sun. 

Hadgaon; 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Road; 








Mudkhed; 

8-0 

Kapshi Bk.; 

3-0; Wed. 

Martala; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dharmabad; 

30 

Dharmabad; 

3-0; Sun. 

Kundalvad 

i; 5-0 

rv. 

2 tl; m; ch. 

Javalgaon; 

40 

Kamari; 

2 0; Tue. 

Javalgaon; 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Dattatray Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 14; 3 tl; mq; dg. 

Nanded; 

2-0 

Nanded; 

2 0; Fri, 

Sun. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (P r ); Cs; 12 tl; m; mq; 
ch; lib. 

Kamalnagar; 

180 

Hanegaon; 

8-0; Sun. 

. . 

10-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; mq. 

Karkhel i; 

40 

Jatikot; 

3-0; Sat. 



rv;n. 


* * 

* * 


• • * * 


6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Shri Basavama Fr. 
An. Sud. 10; 4 tl; ch; 

lib. 

Umri; 

80 

Peth Umri; 

8-0; Tue. 



w. 

Cs; ch. 

Nanded; 

37-0 

Kautha; 

2-0; Sat. 

Barul; 

5-4 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

. . 






w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c). 

Udgir; 

32-0 

Deglur; 

7-0; Sat. 


6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Bodhan; 

80 

Sagroli; 

6-0; Wed. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m; ch. 

Dharmabad; 

60 

Dharmabad; 

6 - 0; Sun. 



W;w. 

SI (m); Cs; 3 tl; m; mq; ch; 
lib. 

Nanded; 

55-0 

Mukhed; 

6-0; Mon. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Narasham 
Maharaj Fr. Ps. Vad. 7; 
2 tl; m; mq; dh. 
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LIST OF DESERTED VILLAGES, DISTRICT NANDED 


Name of the village 

Name Of the village 

Ahamadapur—Nnd.— 

Merigapur—Dgl.—77*1157 

Ain apur—B1 i. — 

Mhalasapur—Bkr.—J^Tvrarr^T 

Ajijabad—Bh.— 

Mokhandl—Bkr.— 

Babapur—-Nnd.— 

Mukhed—Bli.—17737 

Babulaganv—Bli.—77751) I Tr7 

MutanyaJ—Bli.—Tfrl^riS' 

Bomanali—Dgl.—cftRiTToSf 

Narangal Kh.—Dgl.—77*1 "7 Isf, 

Budhall (J5)—Hdn. —SfSTvft (77.) 

Nasalapur—Bkr.—*7777777 

Cannapur—Bli.—7717^7 

NilakapthavadI—Hdn.—ffTvr^S^T#' 

Cas—Kvt.—77 iT 

Pangara—Hdn.—VPT77 

Deganv Kh.—Dgl.—^1717 7T. 

Pardi Bk.—Kvt.—7 iff ar. 

Digadojhara—Kvt.—f37T¥t§T7l 

Rahlmapur Tarf Bajiramapur—Nnd.— 

Dilavarapur—Bkr.—f3fvri77^7 

cff SfiflTlRJT. 

Gurajavaja—Bli.—rj_7-j|<55f 

Rahlmapur Tarf Jamarun—Nnd.— 

Hadldapur—Nnd.— 

7 ^ 7*757 cPh srnr^fT. 

Hatola—Kvt.—^717717 

Ralaj—Bk r .—TrS^T 

Hud! (Cikhall)—Kvt.—|#f ( faHvfii) 

R ayagad—Kvt.—-7| I7*1T 

Ijhatagahv Majhara—Bli.—IpTyFrF? 73771 

Renapur—Hdn.—^u||^7 

Ilecapur—Nnd.—772 7 

Sadakapur—Bli.—77rv7)'p7. 

Isamapur—N nd.— 

Sariphabad—Bli.—SlfTTiTsTT'* 

Jalalapur—Bli.— 

Satarapur—Nnd.—?RT|7^7 

JununI—Kvt.—HAdt 

Siv Aceganv—Dgl.—ftlq" 37|%*rF7 

Karla—Kvt.—Tlyff 

Sivapi(Cikhall)—Kvt.—faqflfr (f-RIvff) 

Khasabag—Kvt.—TfWirr 1 ! 

Sudangl Kh.—Dgl.—TJSftft ?sf. 

Kurui-agI Kh.—Dgl.—?§f. 

Tarabuj apur—N nd.—77^5(7 ^7 

Latlphapur—Nnd.— 

7" i tavl—Kvt.—fcrfT 

Lingadharl—Kvt.—f'd'h’SHf 

Vadi Kamall—Nnd.—7P?i ^iRfvff 

Linga(Ja)—Hdn.—fvPTi (517.) 

Vadi KaradeJ—Nnd.—-=fff7 fT|'7fo5 

Lingapur—Bli.—fvFIT^T 

Vadl Mugat—Nnd.—7rfr R*TT 

Malakapur—Bli.—7 "1 '7 17T 

w 

Mamanyal—Bli.—RTTrST® 

Vadi Vagaji—Nnd.—7ffi‘ qTAfr 

Mamatapur—Kvt.—RTTtTT^ 

V agadharl—Kvt.—7 (N'T'Ct 

Mathan l?ovh—Kdr.—■RT^I'T VT-sfv 

Valiy ab ad—Bl i. —7 W d M p? 
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APPENDIX 

conversion factors 


Length 

1 inch — 2-54 centimetres 

I foot = 30-48 centimetres 

1 yard = 91-44 centimetres 

1 mile = 1-61 kilometres 

1 nautical mile (U.K.) = 1,853-18 metres 

1 nautical mile (international) M 1,852 
metres 

Area 

I square foot = 0-093 square metre 
I square yard = 0-836 square metre 
1 acre = 0-405 hectare 

Volume 

1 cubic foot =• 0-023 cubic metre 
Capacity 

1 gallon (Imperial) 4’555 litres 
1 seer (80 tolas) -= 0-937 litre 

Weight 

I tola — 11-66 grams 
I chhatak = 58-32 grams 
I seer =* 933- 1 0 grams 
I maund — 37-32 kilograms 
I palam = 34-99 grams 
I seer (24 tolas) == 279-93 grams 
1 viss = 1-40 kilograms 
1 candy = 223-94 kilograms 
I ounce = 28-35 grams 
1 pound = 453-59 grams 
I hundred weight; — 50-80 kilograms 
1 ton = 1016-05 kilograms 


Temperature 

T° Fahrenheit =9/5 (T° centigrade)+ 32 

METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Length 

10 millimetres = 1 centimetre 

100 centimetres = 1 metre 

1000 metres = I kilometre 

1852 metres = 1 nautical mile (Inter¬ 
national) 

Area 

100 square millimetres = 1 square centi¬ 
metre 

10,000 square centimetres = 1 square 
metre or centiare 

100 square metres = 1 are 

100 ares = 1 hectare 

100 hectares or 1,000,000 square metres = 
I square kilometre 

Volume 

1 ,000,000 cubic centimetres 1 cubic 
metre 

Capacity 

1000 millilitres = I litre 
1000 litres = 1 kilolitre 

Weights 

1000 milligrams = 1 gram 
1000 grams = I kilogram 
)00 kilograms = 1 quintal 
1000 kilograms = ! tonne 
200 milligrams = 1 carat 
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ABBREVIATIONS FOR METRIC UNITS 


(.1) Decimal Multiples and Sub-multiples 


Prefix 

Value in terms 
of Unit 

Abbreviation 

Denomination 

Value Abbreviation 

kilo 

1000 

k 

(4) Volume 



centi 

0-01 (10-*) 

c 

cubic centimetre 

cm 3 

cm 3 

milli 

0-001 (10-3) 

m 

cubic millimetre 

mm 3 

mm 3 

micro 

0-000001 (10- 

6 ) u 

(5) Length 






kilometre 

1000 m 

km 

(2) Weights 



metre 

1 m 

m 

Denomination Value 

Abbrevia- 

centimetre 

1 cm 

cm 



tion 

millimetre 

1 mm 

mm 

tonne 

.. 1000 kg 

t 

micron 

1 /1000 mm 
10-* mm 

or um 

quintal 

.. 100 kg 

<i 

(6) Area 



kilogram 

1 kg 


square kilometres 

1,000,000 m* km* 

gram 

• • 1 g 

e 

square metre 

1 m* 

m* 

milligram 

■ • 1 mg 

mg 

square centimetre 

1 cm* 

cm* 

carat 

. . 200 mg 

C 

square millimetre 

1 mm* 

mm* 

(3) Capacity 



(7) Land Measure 



kilolitre 

.. 10001 

kl 

acre 

o 

o 

3 

w 

a 

litre 

..11 

1 

hectare 

100 a 

ha 

millilitre 

.. 1 ml 

ml 

centiare 

m 2 

ca 




A-1360— 45. 


Mahur Fort — General view. 
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Kandhar Fort — General view. 
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Renukadevi's Temple at Mahur. 
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iv 



Dasharatheshwar Mahadeo Temple, Mukhed. 
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Dasharatheshwar Mahadeo Temple (inner side), Mukhed. 
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Gurudwara — General view, Nanded. 
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Inner Shrine of Gurudwara, Nanded. 
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Dattatraya Temple at Mahur Shikhar. 
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A-1360—46. 


Manyad Project, Barul 
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Mosque at Deglur—General view. 
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XI 



Mosque at Deglur -Main lliiiklinjj. 
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Hazarat Nawab SharjarkhaD Shahid Masjid at Billoli. 
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Amravati . . . . . . 28 
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Andura, copper-plate grant of 43 
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Anegaon . . .. .. .. 42 

Anjanavati, copper-plate grant of 42 
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Ardhapur inscription .. 559 

Arya Samaj, establishment of . . 85 

Asaf Jah (Nizam-ul-Mulk) .. 65 

Ashmaka .. .. .. .. 27 

Ashoka, rock edicts of . , 28 

Asman Jah, Sir prime minister 84, 86 
Assaye, battle of .. . . . . 72 
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Aurangabad, .. .. .. 70,95 
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Azamat-ul-Mulk . . 
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B 

Badami, battle at 
Badami stone inscription 
Baddiga-Amoghavarsha III 
Bahadur Khan 
Bahadur Shah, death of . . 

Bahadur Yar Jung, a leader of 
Razakars. 

Bahamanis 
Bajirav II, Peshva 
Balaji Bajirav, PeJiva 
Balapur, battle of 
Balkonda 
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Banking and finance— 

insurance, 310-11; joint-stock 
companies, 327; small savings, 
307—10; State aid to agri¬ 
culture, 311—320; State aid 
to industries, 321—26. 

Banks— 

advances, 292; advances, accor¬ 
ding to purpose (table), 291; 
advances, according to 
security (table), 291; Imperial 
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deposits (tabic), 289-290; 
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State Bank of Hyderabad, 
286. 

Burhanpur 
Barton, Sir William 
Barul 

Basim Plates 

Benataka (Vainganga) district 
Berar, invasion of 
Bhagvat Singh 
Bham Fort 
Bhandak inscription 
Bhargava, sage 

Bhavadattavarman, Nala king 
Bhavanaga King 

Bhavarthadipika , a commentary 
on Bhagvadgita by Jnaneshvara. 
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67 

87 
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47 
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51 
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65 

93 

singh. 

45 
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62 

Biloli— .. 
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52 
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48 
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56 
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61 
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93 
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458 
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458 
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92 
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65 

67 

41 

27 

33 

32 
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37 
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39 
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28 
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53 
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73 
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444 
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85 
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87 
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Pages 

F 

Fairs 

350 

Fakhr-ul-Mulk, the Turk 

50 

Fakir Rav Khandoba Rav Naik . . 

79 

Famines 

251-52 

Farrukh Siyar 

62 

Fateh Jang (Nizam-ul-Mulk) 

64 

Fatehullah Imad-ul-Mulk. gover- 

51,52 

nor of northern Berar. 

Fathe Singh 

64 

Fath Khan 

56 

Feasts and festivals— 

159—64 

Hindus, 159—63; Jains, 163; 

Lingayats, 163; Muslims, 164; 

Scheduled Castes, 163-64. 

Ferries 

372-73 

Fibres— 

219—22 


area under (table), 2.20-221; 
cotton, 219; Deccan Hemp, 
219; outturn of (table), 221 - 


22; Sann-Hemp, 219. 

Firozabad, Bahamani court at .. 51 

Firoz Shah Bahamani .. .. 49 

First World War and after . . 92 

Fish . 20—22 

Fisheries Department— . . 478—80 


organisation, 478—80; piscicul¬ 
turist, 478. 

Food— 

Hindus, 157-58; Muslims, 158- 
59. 

Forest Department— 

Chief Conservator of Forests, 

482; composition and condi¬ 
tion of forests, 18-19; ex¬ 
ploitation of forests, 483; 
forest produce, 19; functions, 

483; organisation, 482; Re¬ 
generation and maintenance, 

483. 

Forts— 

Bham, 67; Chitrakuta, 44; 

Devagiri, 46; Junnar, 57; 

Kalanjara, 44; Kandhar, 56, 

61, 65, 566; Kaulas, 67; 

Mahur, 49, 570-71; Nanded, 

582; Narnala, 54; Nowah, 

73—75; Panhala (Pranala), 45; 

Parner, 57; Rayagad, 59; 

Sinhgad, 60; Udgir, 57; 
Umerkhed, 73; Visapur, 57; 

Vishalgad, 60. 

Fruits— .. .. .. 222—25 

area under (table), 224-25, 
banana, 223; guava, 223; 
sweet oranges, 222. 

G 


Gajiuddin Firoj Jung, subahdar 61 

of Berar. 

Games and recreation .. .. 164-65 

Ganesh utsav celebration . , 85 

Gangakhed .. 81 

Gatnasaptashati, collection of 30, 33 
Prakrit gathas. 

" ' ‘ “ “ 32. 

37 
51 
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Gayan Vadan Vidyalaya, Nanded 

521 

Gaziuddin, son of the Nizam .. 

70-71 

General Administration— 

413-30 


administrative divisions, 413-14; 
Aurangabad division, 414; 

Circle Officers and Circle 
Inspectors, 427-28; Collector, 

415—22; Divisional Com¬ 
missioner, 414-15 ; land 
revenue collections, 416-17; 
patils, 428-29 ; Prant Offi¬ 
cers, 422-24 ; Tahsildars and 
Naib-Tahsildars, 424-27 ; 

Talathi and Assistant 
Gramsevaks, 429-30 ; village 
servants, 430 ; Zilta Parishad 
and Panchayat Samitis, 

418-19. 

Geography— .. .. I — H 

boundaries, 3 ; geographical 
regions, 6—11 ; Godavari 
valley, 8; hot springs of 
Unkeshwar, 10; Mahur hills, 

3 ; Manar valley, 7 ; Nirmala 


ranges, 3- 

Geology— . 11—14 

minerals, 13-14; rock units, 
description of, 11 —13 : water 
supply, 14. 

Ghoda Paga Pahad . . . . 79 

Giranand Swami Saraswati . . 85 

Godatir Historical Research 522 

Institute, Nanded. 

Godatir Samachar . . . . 522 

Godavari river . . . . .. 3, 5 

Gokul Pershad, preacher of Arya 85 

Santa], 

Golconaa .. . . .. .. 59 

Gondi language .. .. .. 113-14 

Gopalsingh, death of . . 66 

Gopalsingh Gaud Kandharvala, 65 

family of. 

Gopalsingh, the third . . ... 66 


Government Ayurvedic College, 517,520 
Nanded. 

Government multipurpose high 519, 21 
school, Nanded. 

Govinda, Early Rashtrakuta king 39 

Govindaraja . . .. .. 39 

Govind III, Rashtrakuta King , , 42 

Govind IV, Rashtrakuta, King 43 

known as Suvamavarsha (the 
gold rainer). 

Andura, copper plate grant of . . 43 

Gujarat inscriptions . . ., 38 

Gulburga— . 48, 88 

court, 88 ■ capital of Baha- 
manis, 48 . 

Gurudwara— .. . . . , 579-82 

administration of 581-82, 
festivals at, 581. 

Guru Govind Singh 


Gavil, province in Berar 


62, 576 
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Pages 

H 

Hadagaon— .. .. 90,564-65 

municipality, 564-65; Datta- 


treya temple, 565; Ranappa 
temple, 565; second confe¬ 
rence of Hyderabad Social 
Service League, at,90. 

Hala king, author of Gathasapta- 30. 31 

shati. 

Hamiduddin Khan .. .. 60 

Hampton, Lieutenant Geotge .. 73, 74 

Hansaji .. .. .. .. 79 

Harapaladeva, son-in-law of Ram- 47 

chandra. 

Hare, captain .. .. .. 73, 74 

Harihara II, of Vijayanagar .. 49 

Harishena .. .. .. .. 35, 36, 38 

Harivijaya, a Prakrit kavya by 34 

Sarvasena, 

Hastibhoja .. .. .. 35 

Hathigumpha inscription.. .. 28-29 

Hatkars, community of .. .. 72 

Hatkar Rebellion, 1819 .. .. 72-73 

Hazar Dastan .. .. 84 

Hemadapanti .. .. .. 47 

a style of architecture. 

Hemadri, a learned scholar at 47 

Yadava court. 

Himmat Khan, chief of Kurnool. . 70 

Hindu Marriage Disabilities (Re- 12! 

moval) Act, 1940. 

Hindus— 119—40,151—53,155—63 


after death rites, 136—38; dei¬ 
ties, 131—33 ; dress, 151—53; 
feasts and festivals, 159—63; 
food, 157-58; marriage and 
morals, 119—27; munjc, 
134—36; ornaments, 155-56; 
other social aspects, 139; posi¬ 
tion of women, 138; pregnancy 


and child birth, 133-34; reli¬ 
gion, 127—33; Remarriage 
Act, 1856, 127; rural enter¬ 
tainments, 139-40; social life, 

119; widow remarriage, 

126-27, 

Hinganghat (Danguna) . . .. 33 

Hirjullah Khan . . . . .. 67, 69 

History of the Hyderabad Con tin- 73 

gent by R. G. Burton. 

Hiuen Tsarig, Chinese pilgrim .. 39 

Holdings— 192 

Bombay Prevention of Ffag- 


mentation and Consolidation 
of Holdings Act, 1947, 192; 
ceiling on holdings of agri¬ 
cultural land, 192; Maha¬ 
rashtra Agricultural Lands 
Act, 192. 


Holkar .. .. .. .. 72 

Hoshang Shah of Malva .. .. 50 

Humanitarian League .. ., 89 

Husain Gurshasp .. .. .. 49 

Hyderabad Abolition of Cash 246 

Grants Act, 1952 (amended in 
1960). 

Hyderabad Abolition of Inarm 246 

and Cash Grants Act, 1954. 


Pages 

H— cont. 

Hyderabad Agricultural Markets 332 

Act, 1930. 

Hyderabad copperplate .. .. 79 

Hyderabad Land Revenue Code 414 

and Tenancy Law. 

Hyderabad Money-lenders Act, 284—85 

1939. 

Hyderabad Social Service League 90 

Hyderabad State Reforms Asso- 90 

ciation. 

Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricul- 247 

tural Lands Act, 1950. 

I 

Ibrahim Kutb Shah of Golconda 54 

Ikshvaku, father of Danda .. 27 

Imad-ul-Mulk of Gavil . . , . 52 

Imperial Bank ,. ., ,, 286 

Imports .. .. .. .. 329-30 

Independence and after .. ., 97 

Indian Archaeology Today by H. D. 25 

Sank alia. 

Indian National Congress— .. 84-85 

birth of, 84; struggle for Indepen¬ 
dence, 84-85. 

Indian Registration Act (XVI of 442 

1908), 

Indradatta .. . . .. .. 36 

Indra III, Rashtrakuta King .. 42, 43 

Industrial Training Institute, 520 

Nanded. 

Industries— . 255—82, 

473 

cottage industries, 268—79; 
cottage units and employment 
(table), 257; Industrial Classi¬ 
fication by sex (table), 258— 

60; Industries Development 
and Regulation Act, 1951, 

473; labour organisation, 

280—82; large and small 
scale industries, 261—,68; 
registered factories and em¬ 
ployment (table), 257. 

Industries Department— 

Assistant Director of Industries, 

472; Directorate of Industries, 

472—74; Industries Commis¬ 
sioner, 472; Industries Ins¬ 
pectors, 473. 

Inscriptions— 

Aihole, 27; Ajaigadh, 34; 

Ajantha, 35; Ajantha (in cave 
XVI), 32, 37; Ardhapur, 575; 

Badami stone, 38; Bhandak, 

41 ; Bhandara, 30; Dev- 
tek,28,32; Dongargaon, 44—45; 

Ellora cave, 40; Hathigumpha 
at Udaygiri, 28, 29; Jainad, 

45;Jaso, 34;Kandhar,575;Khas 
Bagh (in Sanskrit), 566; 
Kholeshvara, 45; Mohalla, 34; 

Nandgaon, 46; Nasik caves, 

31,36; Ramtek, 46; Sitabaldi 
pillar at Bhandak, 44; Unak- 
deva (on Shiva temple), 

585-86. 
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Pages 

I— cont. 

Iradat khan 

70 

Irrigation— 

Gorla tank, 234; Kedarnath 
tank, 233-34; Kini tank, 234; 
Manar Project, 233. 

233-34 


Irrigation and Power Department— 466—70 
Executive Engineer, 466; Manar 
Project, 467; Puma Project, 

467; Sahasrakund Hydro- 
Electric Project, 469; Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, 466. 


Isapur . . .. .. .. 

79 

Ishvarasena 

36 

Ismail Adil Shah .. . . ,. 

53 

Ismail Khan, governor of Berar 

71 

Ittehad-ul-Musalmin , rise of 

92, 97 

Ivaj Khan Bahadur 

J 

63 

Jaggadeva, son of Paramara king 
Udayaditya. 

44 

Jail Department— 

district prison, 458 ; organisa¬ 
tion, 458. 

456-58 

Jainad inscription,. . 

45 

Jains, feasts and festivals 

163 

Jaitrapala . . 

45 

Jaitugideva, Malava ruler 

46 

Jajau, battle of. 

62 

Jalal Khan . 

50 

Jalianwala Bagh tragedy 

90 

Jambgaon, grant of Indra III . . 

43 

Jamil Beg Khan, governor of 
Nanded. 

68 , 70 

Jnaneshvara 

48 

Jaso inscription 

34 

Jogaltembhi hoard 

31 

Judicial Department— .. 

civil courts, 461 ; civil judge, 

461 ; criminal courts, 462 ; 
district court, 461 ; District 
Judge, 461 ; nyaya pancha- 
yat, 462 ; other law officers, 

462 ; revenue and expendi¬ 
ture, 463 ; statistics of courts, 
462-63. 

461—64 

Junnar fort 

K 

57 

Kaivalyadipika , a gloss of Bopa- 
deva’s Muktaphala, by Hemadri. 
Kalachuri— 

47 


Bijjala, 45 ; Chedi era, 36 ; of 
Mahishmati (modern Mahe- 
shwat), 38 ; of Tripuri 
(Tewar), 43. 

Kalapriyanath temple . . 42 

Kalegaon plates 46 

Kalidasa. 28, 33, 37, 38 

Kalinga .. . . .. 29 

Kambaksh. 62 


Pages 

K — cont. 

Kandhar— . 52,53,54, 

56,61, 65, 

garrison at, 54; Haji Saiyya 566—68, 
Magadum dargah, 567; 575. 
Hanumantrav Sadhu maharaj 
math, 567 ; inscription, 575 ; 

Kandhar fort, 56, 61, 65, 

566 ; Municipality, 567-68 ; 

Shah Rafiuddin Maulani 
Saheb Dargah, 567; Urus, 

567. 

Kanauj, invasion of . . . . 42 

Kanhabenna (Kanhan) river .. 29 

Kanhoji Bhosle, son of Parsoji 67, 69 
Bhosle 

Kanhoji Sirkiya (Shirke), one of the 63 

Maratha Panchazaris 

Kanjara Fort . . . . 44 

Karadkhed— .. .. ., 565-66 

Balaji temple, 566 ; Bhavani 
temple, 566 ; Maruti temple, 

566; Vitthaleshvar temple, 

566. 


Karaha-kata (modern Karhad) .. 27 

Karim beg Safshikankhan, Cover- 50 

nor of Daulatabad. 

Karka 1 1, the last Rashtrakuta king 44 

Karnatak (Arcot). 69 

Kasim Barid .. ,. ,, 52 

Kasim Rajvi .. .. 92, 95 

Kaulas fort . 60,' 67 

Kavnah, first conference of 90 

Hyderabad Social Service 
League. 

Kedarnath tank. 6 

Khadi and Village Industries 325 

Commission. 

Khadi and Village Industry 325—27 
Scheme. 

Khan-i-Azam, governor of Malva 55 

Khan-i-Dauran .. .. ,. 58 

Khan-i-Jahan . , . . . . 56 

Khan Khanan, Moghal governor 55 

of Ahmadnagar. 

Kharavela, king of Kalinga .. 29 

Khat river .. .. .. ... 6 

Khilafat agitation ,. . , . . 90, 92 

Kholeshvara’s stone inscriptions 45 

at Ambejogai. 

Khudabanda Khan (son of Shayasta 60, 61 
Khan). 

Khudavand Khan of Mahur .. 51, 52 

Khvaja Mahmud Gavan . . , , 50 

Kinvat . 568 

Kirtivarman I, (Chalukyas of 38, 39 
Badami). 

Kirtivarman II, the last of early 40 

Chalukyas. 

Kolhapur, a principality .. . . 62 

Koratkar, Keshav Rao, Vice- 86 , 88 , 89, 

Chairman of Hyderabad State 90 

Reforms Association. 

Kotgir , . . . . . , . 49 

Krishna I .. ., . . 41 

Krishna lit, .. 44 

Krishna III (Rashtrakuta) of Mai- 566 

khed alias Kandharpuradhi- 
shvara. 
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K— cont. 

Pages 

Krishna, brother of Simuka 

29 

Krishna, grandson of Singhana . . 

46 

Krishnaraja, founder of Kalachuri 
dynasty. 

38 

Kundalvadi — 

Dargah, 569 ; Kundaleshvar 
temple, 569 ; municipality, 569. 

568-69 

Kundinapura 

26 

Kuntala 

27 

Kuntalendras , or lords of Kuntala 

28 

Kuntalcrhvaras 

28 

Kuntaleshvaradautya, a Sanskrit 
work by Kalidasa. 

37 

Kunte, Dr. B. G. 

25 

Kuvar Javasingh, adopted son of 
Lai Kabirisingh. 

66 

L 

Labour Department— 

Bombay Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act, 532; Commissioner 
of Labour, 531-32; Employees 
State Insurance Act, 1948, 
532; Factories Act, 1948, 533; 

531—35 


Factory Department, 533; 
Government Labour Officer, 

532; ImiianTrade Unions Act, 

1926, 532; Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1947, 532; organisation 
531; Payment of Wages Act, 

1936, 534 ; steam boilers’ and 
smoke nuisances department, 

534; trade unions 532; Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act, 

(VIII of 1923), 533. 

Labour Organisation— . . 280—82 

Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, 1946, 280; Bombay 

Labour Welfare Fund Act, 

1953, 282; Indian Trade 

Unions Act, 1926, 280; Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act, I 947, 280; 

Industrial disputes, statistics 
of(table), 281; labour welfare, 

282; Labour Welfare Centre, 

Nanded, 282; results of indus¬ 
trial disputes (table), 281; 

Labour Welfare Officer, 


Nanded Circle, 282. 

Lakhuji Jadhavrav .. .. 57 

Lai Kabirisingh .. .. 66 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 311,312 

1883. 

Land Records Department— .. 431—4! 


city survey, 443; District Ins¬ 
pector of Land Records, 441; 
functions, 440-41; record of 
rights, 439-440; settlement 
and assessment, 436—39; 

Map, 436; survey, 433-34. 

Land Utilisation— 181—91 

forest area (table), 190; forest 
produce (table), 191; land 
utilisation (table), 182—189. 


L— cont. 

Languages— 

bilingualism (table), 115; 

Gondi, 113-14; languages 
and dialects (table), 1 12; 

Marathi, 113; Telugu, 112; 
Urdu, 113, 

Large and Small Scale Industries— 

Pages 

261—68 

electricity generation; 264—67; 
ginning and pressing, 262-63; 
Marathwada Co-operative 

Spinning Mill, 261; Nanded 
Industrial Estate, 268; 

oil industry, 263-64; Osma- 
nashahi Textile Mill, 265, 
274; Purna project, 262, 65; 

textile, 261; units of electrical 
energy generated (table), 

267. 

Latur-Nanded road 

4 

Latur Session of State Congress 

95 

Lendi river 

562 

Lingayat sect, rise of 

45 

Live-stock— 

227—32 

bovines, 227; cattle markets 
(table), 231; dairy conditions, 
231-232; live-stock popula¬ 
tion (table), 228-229; poultry, 
227-228; prices of live-stock 
(table), 230-231. 

Local Self Government— 

485—89 

Bombay Village Panchayat Act, 
1958, 485; municipalities, 

485—89. 

Loha— 

569-70 

Vitthalcshvar, 570. 

Lopamudra, daughter of Agastya 

26 

Lord Ripon, Viceroy 

84 

M 

Madhumantn 

27 

Mahadeva 

46, 47 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh 

580 

Maharashtra Agricultural Lands 

192 

(Ceiling on Holdings) Act. 
Maharashtra Revenue Patil 

246 

Watan (Abolition of office) Act, 
1962. 

Maharashtra State. Aid to Indus¬ 

321 

tries Rules, 1961. 

Maharashtra State Road Transport 

1 

o 

Corporation— 

garages and depots, 371; routes 
and mileage statistics of 
(table), 370. 

Maharashtra.Tax on Goods Car¬ 

449 

ried by Road Act, 1962. 
Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 

485 

Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 
Mahboob Ali Khan, the Nizam . . 

84, 89 

Mahmud Gavan 

51 

Mahmud Khan, son of Khudavand 

53 

Khan, 

Mahmud Shah Khilji of Malva . . 

50,51 
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Pages 


M— cont. 


M— cont. 


Mahur— .. 


province in Berar, battle of, 
54; Chini Mahal", 571; Kalika 
temple, 571; Mahalakshmi 
temple, 571; Mahur fort, 
49, 69, 570-71; Renukadevi 
temple, 571; Tukaidevi 
temple, 571. 

Malavikagnimitra , a Sanskrit play 
by Kalidasa. 

Malegaon 

Khandoha temple, 572 
Malik Ambar 
Malik Kafur 

Malik-ut-Tujjar, Bahatnani noble 
Maloji Bhosle 
Mana alias Vibhuraja 
Managed Estates— 

administration of, 535; Hydera¬ 
bad Court of Wards Act (No. 
XII of 1350 F), 535. 
Mananka, founder of Early Raah,- 
trakutas. 

Manapura, capital of Mananka .. 
Manar project 
Manaspuri tank 
Mangalesha, Chalukva king 
Manik Rav Naik 
Manjra river 

Manmad-Kacheguda railway 
Manu, grandfather of I)anda 
Marathi language 

Marathi literature, flourishing of 
Marathwada University 
Markandeya temple 
Markandi 

Marriage and morals, Hindus .. 

Masir-ul-urnara by Shah Navaz 
Khan. 


49,50,51, Public Health- 

54, 62, 69, Civil Surgeon, Civil Hospital, 

570—72 525 ; District Health Officer, 

525 ; location of Primary 
health centres and sub¬ 
centres (table), 526 ; Medical 
Officer, 526 ; Organisation, 

526 ; prevention of Epide¬ 
mics, Cholera, 525 ; Small- 


28 

572-73 

Pox, 526. 

Medical education 

Melkote, Dr. 

55, 56, 57 

Migration— 

of population by places of birth, 

47 

(table). 

49 

Miran Muhammad Shah of Khan- 

57 

desh. 

37 

Mirashi, Dr. V. V. author of 


Studies in Indology. 

Mir Bakshi Sayyad Lashkar Khan 
Mir Ibrahim Khan 


Mir Mahboob Ali Khan, son of 
37 Afzal-ud-daula. 

Mirza Airij, son of Khan Khanan 
, - 37 Mirza Ali Yusuf Khan 

5, 559, 560 Mirza, Sir Ismail. 

6 Mirza Yadgar 

39 Miscellaneous occupations— 

79 Bakery, 390; barbers and hair 

4, 5; 57 cutting saloons, 384—86; bi- 

328 cycle shops, 386-87; flour 

27 mills, 388-89; frame making, 

113 389; grain parching, 390; 

47 hotels and restaurants, 380-81; 

laundries and washermen, 
383-81; Lodging and boar- 
41 ding, 384; medical, legal and 

119—27 teaching professions, 390-91; 

number of persons employed 
83 in different occupations (table), 

392; number of persons 


Medical and Public Health Services— 
Birth(table), 524;deaths(table), 

524 ; diseases common to the 
district, 523-24 ; family 
planning, 527 ; infant mor¬ 
tality (table), 525 ; leprosy 
schemes, 527. 


engaged in various professions 
(table), 392; pan and bidi 
shops, 387-88; religious pro¬ 
fessions, 391; tailoring, 
381—83; watch, radio and 
fans repairing, 389. 

Mitakshara, commentary on Yaj- 
navalkya Smritiby Vijnaneshvara. 


520 

93 

III 


54 

25, 27 

70 

65 

82—84 

55 
64 
97 
54 

379—92 


Medical Services- 528—29 

Daily averages of out Patients 
and inpatients in General 
Hospital (table), 528 ; Gene¬ 
ral Hospital, Ayurvedic Hos¬ 
pital, 528—29; Mobile Medi¬ 
cal Unit, 529; organisation, 

528 ; Surgeon General, 528 ; 

T Tnani, Ayurvedic, Allopathic 
dispensaries, 528—29. 

National Malaria Eradication 523, 525, 
Programme, 528 

progress (table), 528. 

National Small-pox Eradication 523, 526, 
Scheme. 527 


Moghals .. .. .. .. 55—65 

Moghal Deccan, organization of 57 

Mohalla inscription .. 34 

Mohavatinagar or Mukhed .. 574 

Money-lenders— . . 284—86 


loans advanced by money-lenders 
(table), 286; Tahsil-wise dis¬ 
tribution of licensed money¬ 
lenders (table), 285. 

Montague Chemsford Rep ot t .. 90 

Moshin-ul-mulk, opponent of Con- 83, 84 
gress. 

MotorVehicles Department— 446—49 

Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax 
Act, 1958, 446. 
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Muallim-e-Shafiq 

Muazzam, entitled Bahadur Shah 

Mubariz Khan 

Mubariz-ud-daula 

Mudkhed— 

Aparampar Swami math, 573; 
Balaji temple, 573; Goddess 
temple, 573; Kazipura tem¬ 
ple, 573; municipality, 
573-74. 

Muhammad III, Bahamani ruler 
Muhammad Qasim, author of 
Akvale Khavakeen. 

Muhammad Sayid Khan 

Muhammad Tughlak 
Mujaffar Jung, the Nizam 
Mukhed— - • • • • ■ 

Dasharatheshvar Mahadev 

temple, 574; Municipality, 
574; Virabhadra temple, 
574. 

Mukundraja, author ofVedantic 
works. 

Mulaka ■ • 

Mulla Abdul Qayum Khan 

Mulukchand . 

Municipalities— 

Hyderabad District Municipali¬ 
ties Act (XVII of 1956), 485; 

municipal committees, list of 
(table), 489. 

Munim Khan Aurangabadi author 
of Savanehe Dakkan, a Persian 
work. 

Murshid Kuli Khan • • • • ( 

Murtaza Nizam Shah 
Murtaza Sabzavari, governor ot 
Berar. 

Musalmans, first appearance ot . . 
Muslims— . 

circumcision, 144; death and 
funeral, 1 46-47; divorce, 146; 
dress, 153—55; feasts and 
festivals, 164; food, 158-59; 
houses and housing, 150-51; 
marriage and morals, 144-46; 
ornaments, 156-57; religion, 
147—50. 

Mysore, treaty of 


Nagardhan plates 
Nahapana, Shaka Kshatrapa 
Naik, Shridhar Waman 
Nala interlude 
Nalgonda .. 

Nanai, Shri Govindrao . . 
Nanded^— . . 


84 

62 

63 

80 

573-74 


58 

53—55, 58 
55 

48 

140—50, 

153—59 


battle of, 55 ; climate, 575 ; deri- 
vation of, 27 ; history, 575-76; 
municipality, 576 79; central 

library, 579 ; child welfare 


27, 55, 
62, 63, 
575- 


centre, 578; cultural centre, 
578 ; library and reading 
room, 579 ; park, 579 ; ob¬ 
jects—Badi dargah, 583 ; 
Balaji temple, 582 ; Gurud- 
wara Sachkhand Shri Huzar 
Abchalnagar Sahib temple, 
579-82; Jamamasjid, 583; 
Nageshwar temple, 583 ; 
Naginaghat, 582; Nanded fort, 
582 ; Rama temple, 583 ; 
People’s College, 579; Hydera¬ 
bad Social Service League, 
third conference of, held at, 
90; water supply scheme, 577; 
Yeshwant College, 579. 

Nanded and its administrator 
Amin Khan Deccani, account of 
Nandgaon inscription 
Nandikada (Nanded) 

Nandi river 
Nanditat (Nanded) 

Nandivardhana (modern Nandar- 
dhan) Vakataka capital. 
Naneghat caves 
Nannaraja alias yuddhasura 
Narasimhavarman, Pallava king . . 
Narendrasena 
Narnala fort, siege of .. 
Narp'atsingh, head of Nanded dis¬ 
trict. 

Narsingh Dev, Gond Chief of 
Kherla. 

Nasik cave inscription 

Nasir Jung, the son of the Nizam. 

Nasir Khan 

Nasir-ud-daula • ■ ■ ■ • • 

Navab Fakhr-ul-Mulk Bahadur, 
Judicial Minister. 

Navab Fateh Jang (Asaf Jah) .. 

Navab Salar Jung .. 

Navsari plates 

Netaji Palkar 

Nevasa, excavations 

Nilgiri Patrika. Telugu newspaper 

Nizam Ali Khan . . 

Nizamabad (now in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh). 

Nizamshahi,Baridshahi and Imad- 

shahi kingdoms. 

Nizamshahi institutions . . 

Nizam Shah, twelfth king of Baha¬ 
mani dynasty. 

Nizams of Hyderabad, .. •• 

Administrative reforms of, 86,87 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah.. 

Nizam Vijaya , Marathi Weekly .. 
Novsaji Naik 

Nowah fort 

Nowah (in Hadgaon taluka) .. 


63—65 

46 
34 
27 
575 
32, 33, 34 


29,31,36 
65, 70 
56, 65 
80, 81 
87 


65—97 

63,65—70 
90 

72, 73, 78, 
79 
73, 75 
72, 79, 80 
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P— cont. 


Oilseeds— 

area under (table), 210-211 ; 
groundnut, 209; outturn of 
(table), 212; safflower, 210; 
sesamum, 209. 

Ornaments— 

Hindus, 155-56 ; Muslims, 156- 
57. 

Osmania University .. 

P 

Padmapura, Vakataka capital 

Palkhed . 

Pandarangapalli plates 
Panhala (/Pranala) fort 
Pansare, Shri Govindrao, murder 
of. 

Paramamrita, by Mukundraja . . 
Parhhani . . . . . . 

Parenda 
Parner fort 

Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act, 
(III of 1936). 

Parsoji Bhosle, Sena Sahcb Subh<a 
Parviz brother of Shah Jahan, 
viceroy of Khandesh and 
Deccan. 

Pathri . 

Pavnar • • . 

Payoshni (modern Purna) 
Penganga river 

Peoples’ College, Nanded 
Periodicals 

Pershad, Sir Kishan, Maharaja . . 
Pests of crops— . . 

chillis, 240; cotton, 238; 
gram, 239 ; groundnut, 240 ; 
jowar, 237-238 ; paddy, 240- 
24! ; safflower, 241 ; sesamum, 
242 ; sugarcane, 242 ; tur, 239; 
wheat, 24). 

Peth Umri— 

Baba Maharaj Samadhi, 585 ; 
Balaji. temple, 585 ; Munici¬ 
pality, 584 ; Rama temple, 
585 ; Vithal temple, 585. 
Phulchand Gandhi 
Pillar inscription . . 

Pitman, Robert 
Plates— 

Basim, 34-35 ; copper plate at 
Hyderabad, 79 ; copper plate 
at Vashim, 575 ; Kalegaon, 
46 ; Nagardhan, 38 ; Navasari, 
40; Pandarangapalli, 37; 
Purushottampuri, 46, 47; 

Radhapur, 34 ; Rnmtek, 33 ; 
Samangad, 40 ; Satara, 39. 
Police Department— 

Circle Police Inspector, 451 ; 
Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, 45 I ; District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, 451 ; figures 
of crime, 455 ; Home Police 
Inspector, 451 ; Inspectors of 
Police, 453 ; organisation, 451; 
recruitment, 452—54 ; streng¬ 
th, 452. 


209— 12 Population— 

density of, 105-06; growth of, 
99 ; migration, 111-12; move¬ 
ment of, 99, 102 ; population 
by religion (table), 117-18; 
rural, 108—11 ; rural, varia- 


112 

tion in (table), 109; urban, 
106—08 ; urban areas (table), 
107; urban variation, 102— 


34 

105 ; variation during 60 years 
(table), 103-04. 

Posts and 1 elegraphs. 

373-74 

67 

list of offices, (tables). 

33 

37 

Prabhavatigupta . . 

45 

Pratishthana (modem Paithan in 

27, 28, 29 

96 

Aurangabad district). 

33 


Pravarapura 

48 

Pravarasena I, son of Vindhya- 

32 

23 

shakti. 


72 

Pravarsena II 

33, 35 

57 

Pregnancy and child birth, Hindus 

133-34 

442 

President of District Soldiers, Sai¬ 

422 

62 

lors’ and Airmen’s Board. 
Prithivisena I, son of Rudrascna I 

32 

55, 56 

Prithivisena II 

34 

Prohibition and Excise Depart¬ 

535—540 

52, 53 

ment—. 

Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 


33 

1959, 536 ; Bombay Prohibi¬ 


43 ,45 

tion Act, 1949, 536 ; country 


4,5-6, 81 

liquor and wine, 539 ; Danger¬ 


585 

ous Drugs Act, 1930, 536; 


517 

denatured spirit, 539 ; Direc¬ 
tor of Prohibition and Excise, 


521-22 


88 

535 ; District Inspector of 


236—42 

Prohibition and Excise, 537 ; 


584-85 

functions of, 537 \ganja, bhang 
and opium, 539 ; neera and 
palm products scheme, 539 ; 
organisation, 535 ; permits, 
538 ; Sanskar Kendras, 539 ; 
Spirituous Preparations (Inter- 
State Trade and Commerce) 



Control Act, 1955, 536. 
Publicity Officer . . 

522 


Public transport— 

370—71 

93 

goods transport, 372 ; Road 
transport, 370—71. 


30 

73, 78 

Pulakcshin I 

38 

Pulakeshin II 

39-40 


Pulses— 

201—06 


area under (table), 203—206 ; 
arhar, 201-202; black gram, 
202 ; gram, 202 ; green gram, 
202. 

Purushottama 

46 


Purushottamapuri plates 

45, 46, 47 


Pushkari 

34 

451—56 

Pushyamitra, founder of Shunga 

28 


dynasty. 

Pus river . . 

6 


o 

Qanoon-Cha-i-Mubarak, a set of 86 

rules 

Quit India Movement ., .. 95 
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Pages 

R 

Radhapur plates .. .. ., 34 

Raghuji Bhosle Sena Saheb Subha 67, 69, 70 
Raghunath Shesha, saint poet 576 

Rai, Bal Mukund, President of 89, 90, 92 
the Humanitarian League. 

Raichur, arrest of Chafckar at . . 87 

Raichur doab . . .. .. 53, 82 

Railways— 

Godavari Valley Railway line, 356-57 

356; Godavari Valley railway, 
passengers and goods traffic 
(table), 357; Mudkhed-Adila- 
bad railway line, 356-57; pass¬ 
engers and goods traffic, 357. 


Rainfall— 167—69 

(table), 168-69 . 

Raja Deep Singh .. .. .. 81 

Rajaram. 60 

Rajashekhara, a Sanskrit play- 43 

wright. 

Rajendra Iff, Chola King .. 46 

Rakshasbhuwan, battle of . . 66, 7 1 

Ramagiri (modern Ramtek) . . 33 

Rantayana .. ,. . . .. 27 

Ramchandra, copper-plate grant 45 

of, 

Ramchandra Pillay . . . . 84 

Ramchandra, son of Krishna . . 46 

Ramsingh Hada. 61 

Ramtek— 27, 33, 46 

inscription, 46; plates, 33 

Ranga Reddi, K. V. 93 

Rang Rav , . . , . . . . 81 

Rashid Khan alias Illahmulla 59 

Khan, faujdar of Nanded. 

Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta (mo- 43 

dern Malkhed). 

Rav Dalpat .. .. 61 

Rav Saheb alias Baha Saheb, 87 

insurrection of. 

Raygad fort— 59, 60 

Maratha capital, 60 

Regional Transport Authority ., 447 

Regional Transport Officer .. 447 

Registration Department— 442-43 


District Registrar, 442; func¬ 
tions, 442; Inspector-General 
of Registration, 442; orga¬ 
nisation, 442; registration of 
documents, 442. 

Regulated markets— 

annual turnover of commodities 
at Umri (table), 337; market 
practices, 332-33; turnover of 
trade at Bhokar (table), 337; 
turnover of trade at Nanded 
(table), 334; trade at Deglur 
(table), 338; trade at Kinwat 
(table), 341; turnover of trade 
at Dharmabad (table), 335; 
turnover of trade at 
Kundalwadi(table), 342; turn¬ 
over of commodities at Loha 
(table), 339-40; trade at Mu- 
khed (table), 344; turnover of 
trade at Naigaon (table), 336- 


Pages 

R— cant. 

Religion— 

Hindu, 127—33; Muslim, 

147—50. 

Reserve Bank of India . . .. 286 

Retail trade- - 

bazars, 350; cloth and ready¬ 
made clothes, 347; grocery, 

347; hardware and building 
material, 348-49; hawkers, 

350; leather goods and foot¬ 
wear, 348; medicine, 348; mis¬ 
cellaneous shops, 349; pedlars, 

349; stationery, cutlery and 
provision, 348; utensils, 349; 
wood, fuel and timber, 348. 

Revenue administration— 431—49 

Hyderabad Tenancy and Agri¬ 
cultural Lands Act, 432-33; 
tenant landlord relations, 

431-32. 

Rigtleda . . 26 

Rishika (Khandesh) . . .. 29 

Rivers— 

Banganga, 61; Bhima, 39; Goda¬ 
vari, 3, 4-5, 69; Kanhabenna 
(Kanhan),29; Kayadhu, 6; 

Khat, 6; I-endi, 5. 562; Manar 
a tributary of Godavari, 5; 

Manjra, 4, 5, 57; Nandi, 27; 

Payoshni, 45; Pengangu (or 
Painganga), 3, 5-6, 81, 585; 

Pus, 6; Vainganga, 57. 

Roads— 

major district roads, 361—62; 
municipal roads, statistics of 
(table), 365; other district 
roads, statistics of (table), 

363—64; state highway, 358— 

60; vehicles in towns, statis¬ 
tics of (table), 365. 


Robert Pitman, Major . . . . 77 

Rohankheda pass .. . . . . 54 

Rowlatt Act .. .. .. 90 

Rudrasena I . 32, 37 

Rudrasena II, death of .. ,, ■ 32 

Rupiamma, a Kshatrapa . . . . 30 

Rural broadcasting .. .. 522 

Rural population— 108— 11 

classification of (table). 111; 
variation of (table), 110. 

Rural wages— 249—50 

agricultural wages (table), 250; 

Balutedars, 250. 

Russell Henry .. .. 75,77 

Rustam Khan Bijapuri ., .. 61 

Ryand, Colonel, murder of 87 

S 

Sachchidanand Sanskrit Pathshala, 521 

Kahala. 

Safdar Khan Sistani .. . . 48 

Sahasrakunda hydro-electric pro- 11 

ject. 

Sahib Khan . . . , ,, 54 

Saiyid Alam Ali Khan Bahadur 64 

Sakharkharda— .. 63,65 

battle of ,65. 
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Pages 

S— rant. 

Salabat Jung— 

70, 71 

murder of, 71 

Salabat Khan, the Prime Minister 

54 

Salar Jung 

82 

Salar Jung 11 

84 

Salar Jung III 

89 

Salar Jung, reforms of 

82, 83 

Sales Tax Department— 

443—46 

Organisation of, 445-46 

Salim (Jahangir), son of Akbar .. 

55 

Samangad plates , . 

40 

Samarth Sanskrit Pathshala. 

521 

Mukhed. 

Sanatan Dharma Maha Mandal, 

85 

establishment of. 

Sankalia, H. D., author of Indian 

25 

Archaeology Today. 

Sanskrit inscription of Khas Bagh 

566 

Sanskrit Mahavjdyalaya, Nandcd 

521 

Sarfaraj Khan 

56 

Sarva-Amoghavarsha I, Rashtra- 

42 

kuta king. 

Sarvasena 

37 

Sarvasena, founder of Vatsagulma 

34 

branch. 

Satara plates 

39 

Satkarni I . . 

29 

Satpuda (Rikshavat) mountain . . 

32 

Sattasai (or Gathasaptashati), an 

31 

anthology of 700 Prakrit verses 

Satvahanas— 

28—31 

end of, 31; feudatories of, 28. 

Satwalckar, Pandit Shripat 

86,92 

Darnodhar. 

Shayasta Khan 

58 

Sayyad Husain, Subhedar of 

63 

Deccan.- 

Scheduled Castes, feasts and festi- 

163-64 

vals. 

Seed supply 

235-36 

Seraj-ul-Mulk 

80 

Setubandha , a Prakrit Konya by 

33 

Pravarasena II. 

Shahaji Bhosle, a nobleman of 

58, 71 

Nizamshahi court 

Shah Ali Banda 

85 

Shah Beg Khan 

58 

Shah Jahan, revenue system of . . 

57 

Shah Navaz Khan, author of 

63 

Masir-ul- Umar a. 

Shahu, son of Sambhaji 

60, 62 

Shaka Kshatrapas 

30,31 

Shaka Kshatrapa Rudradaman I . . 

31 

Shaktishri, son of Satkarni I 

30 

Shankaradeva 

47 

Shankaragana, Kalachuri king 

38 

Sharma Raghavendta 

90, 92 

Sharza Khan, son of Khudavand 

52 

Khan. 

Shishuka 

32 

Shivaii— 

58, 59 

Crowned as King, 59; death 
of, 59. 

Shivaii Mophat Mahavjdyalaya, 

517 

Kandhar. 

Shivram Shastri Gore 

85 

Shrirangapattam, fall of . . 

71 

Sikandar jah, the Nisam 

72 

Sikandar Khan 

50 

Simuka (Shrimuka) 

29 


Singhana ,, .. ., 45 4 c 

Singhad fort .. ;60 

Sipahdar Khan . . 58 

Sirso, copper plate grant of 42 

Govind III 

Sitabaldi pillar inscription at 44 


Bhandak, 

Small savings— 

fifteen year annuity cash certi¬ 
ficate ■*, 310; national defence 
certificates, 308-09; post office 
savings banks, 307-08; ten 
year savings deposit certifi¬ 
cates, 309-10. 


Snakes— 22_24 

non-poisonous, 22-23; poisonous 
23-24. 

Social welfare'— 458 —60 

Bombay Children Act, 458; 

District Probation and After 
Care Association, 459; Dis¬ 
trict Probation Officer, 459; 
remand home, 458. 

Soils . 170—80 

Sonakhed .. . . 560 

Special Marriages Act, 1954 442 

Stamps Department— . . 446 

Superintendent of Stamps, 446, 

Standard of Living— 393—402 


higher income group (rural), 

400- 01; higher income group 
(urban), 394—96; lower in- 
comegroup (rural), 402;lower 
income group (urban), 398-99; 
middle income group (rural), 

401- 02; middle income group 
(urban), 396—98; pattern of 
expenditure, 393-94; pattern 
of income, 393. 

State aid to agriculture— 

Agriculturists Loans Act, 1884, 
loans under (table), 3)4; finan¬ 
cial assistance by other Govern¬ 
ment departments(table), 319; 
financial assistance to agri¬ 
culture 312—320; grow 
more food campaign, finan¬ 
cial assistance under (table), 

318; Land Improvement 
Loans Act, 1883, loans under 
(table), 313; financial assis¬ 
tance (table), 313-20. 

State aid to industries— 321—26 

Charmodyog Sahkari Sangh, 
Ltd.,Nanded, 322; cobbler’s 
industrial co-operative society. 

Ltd., Deglur, 323; co-opera¬ 
tive societies and district in¬ 
dustrial co-operative associa¬ 
tion, 323; financial assistance 
to industrial co-operatives, 

326; forest labourers’ co¬ 
operative society, 325; hand- 
loom industry, 323—25; khadi 
and village industries scheme, 

325-26; Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission, 325; 

State Aid to Industries Act, 

1960, 321. 
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Pages 

S— cont. 

State Bank of Hyderabad 

286 

State Central Library 

86 

State Congress, activities of 

92—97 

State Highways— 

358—60 


Gangakhed-Nanded Road, 358; 
Hyderabad-Akola road, 358— 

59; major bridges, statistics 
of (table), 366-69; Nagpur- 
Nanded road, 358; Shrig- 
onda-Bhir-Ardhapur-Nanded 
road, 358; Zahirabad-Nanded 
road, 360. 

'tate Road Transport Corpora- 480—82 
tion— 


amenities, 481-82; Divisional 
Controller, 480; operations, 
481; organisation, 480-81. 


Studies in Indology by Dr. V. V. 

27 

Mirashi, 


Sudarshan tank excavation 

25 

Sugarcane— 

216—18 

area under (table), 216-217; 


outturn of (table), 217-218- 


Sultanji Nimbalkar 

66 , 70 

Sultan Khurram (Shah Jahan) .. 

56 

Sultan, Sir Ahmad 

97 

Sungas 

28 

Svadeshi agitation 

86 

Svadeshi movement 

88—92 

Svamilladeva 

35 

Svamiraja . . 

38, 39 

Swami Ramanand Tirth 

93,94 

Syed, Sir Ahmed, reforms of 

83, 84 

T 


Tahsildars and Naib Tahsildars— 

424—27 


magisterial, 425-26; other ad¬ 
ministrative duties, 427; quasi 
judicial, 425. 

Taila, founder of later Chalukya 44 

Tailapa II . . . . . . . . 44 

Takkolam, battle of .. . . 44 

Tamasa— 583-84 

Baralinga temple, 583; Gautam 
tirth, 583-84; Jama masjid, 

584; Sayyad Jalal Shah Kadri 
dargah, 584. 

Tarabai , . . . .. .. 60, 62 

Taranath Pandit. 92 

Tarhala . . . . . . . . 31 

Tarikhe Dilkusha, a Persian work 

by Phimsena Saxena. 59 

Tatya Tope . . . . .. 81 

Technical and industrial education 519-20 

Technical Training Centre, 519 

Nandcd 

Telangana . , .. . . . , 50, 61 

Telephones .. . . .. 375 

Telugu Fatrika, newspaper . . 90 


Temples— 

Balaji mandir, 582; Gurudwara 
Sachkhand Shri Huzur Aba- 
chalnagar Sahib, Nanded, 
579; Khandoba (Mahur), 572; 
Kundaleshvar, 569; Renuka, 
571; Vitthaleshvar (Loha), 
570. 


Pageb 

T— cont. 


Tenancy— 247—49 

Hyderabad Tenancy and Agri¬ 
cultural I.ands Act, 1950, 247; 

Tenancy Act, administration 
of (table), 248. 

Tilak, Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar 88 

Tipu Sultan ,, . . ., 71 

Todar Mai . . . . . . 57 

Town Planning and valuation 511 — 14 
department. 

Trade and commerce— 327—53 


changes in pattern and organi¬ 
sation of trade, 328; controls 
and fair price shops, 351-52; 
co-operative marketing, 346; 
exports, 330—32; extent of 
employment in various cate¬ 
gories (table), 327; Hyderabad 
Agricultural Markets Act of 
1930, 332; imports, 329-30; 
regulated markets, 332—344; 
retail trade, 347—49; trade 


associations, 352; trade routes, 

328-29; weights and measures, 

352-53; wholesale markets, 

345-46. 

Tufal Khan, 

53.54 

minister of Burhan Tmad Shah, 

53. 

Tuljapurkar, D. A. 

92 

U 

Udayasundarikatha by Soddhala.. 

27 

Ugdir, battle of . . 

66 

Udgir fort . . 

57 

Umerkhed fort 

73 

Umri 

94, 95, 96 

Unakdeva— 

585-86 

Dattatraya temple, 586; God 

Shiva temple (Unakeshvar), 

585; hot water tanks, 586; ins¬ 
cription, 585-86; Maruti tem¬ 
ple, 586. 

Urban population 

106—08 

Urdu language 

113 

Usman Ali Khan .. 

89 

V 

Vaccliomi (Vatsagulmi) riti 

364 

Vaidarbhi riti, a style of poetry . . 

36 

Vaidta, Mr. Kashinath 

94, 96 

Vainganga river 

57 

Vakatakas 

31—33, 38 

Vakatakas, Vatsagulma branch . . 

34—36 

Vakpati Munja, Parmara king 

44 

Valujkar, Laxuman Rao 

94 

Vaman Pandit, saint-poet 

576 

Varadakata (modern Varbad) 

27 

Varada (modern Waraha) 

36 

Varma Bhagya Reddy 

90 

Vashim (Vatsagulma) copper-plate 

575 

Vasishthiputra Pulumavi 

31 

Vasishthiputra Satakarni 

31 

Vatapi (Badami) 

40 

Vatapikonda, assumed title of 

40 

Narasimhavarman. 

Vatsagulma (modern Washim) .. 

34, 37 

Vatsaraja, Gurjara, Pratihara king 

41 

Vedishri, son of Satakarni 

30 
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V— cont. 


Vegetables— 225-26 

area under (table), 226; kanda, 

225; vange, 226. 

Vidarbha, son of Rishabhadeva .. 26 

Viddhashalabhanjika, Sanskrit play 43 

by Rajashekhara. 

Vidisha (modern Besnagar) . . 28 

Vjjayanagar . . . . . . 49 

Vijnaneshvara, author of Mitak- 45 

shara. 

Vikramaditya II . . . . 40 

Vikramaditya IV . . . . .. 45 

Vikramaditya—Chandragupta II 38 

Vikramaditya VI, founder of 44 

Chalukya Vikrama samvat. 
Vikramankadevacharita, by Bilhana 45 

Vindhyasena, (Vindhyashakti II) 34, 35, 37 
Vakataka king. 

Vindhyashakti I .. .. 31 

Viqar-ul-Omrah . . 88 

Visapur fort . . . . . . 57 

Vishaladeva, Gurjara king .. 46 

Vishalgad fort . . . . . . 60 

Vishnupanth Shesha, saint- poet 576 

Vivtksindhu. by Mukundjaja . . 48 


Voluntary social service organi- 549—58 

sations— 

AbhinavChaitanyaMaridal, 556; 
AbhinavChitrashala. Nanded, 

551; Adat Vyapari Education 
Society, Deghir, 551; Adivasi 
Seva Sangb, Kiriwat, 551; 

Banjara Hostel, Nanded, 551- 
52; Gandhi Rashtriya Vidya- 
laya, 552; Gayan Vadan 
Vidyalaya, Nanded, 552-53; 
Kalamandir, Nanded, 553; 

Kalyan Yojana Samiti, Deglur, 

553; Mahatma Phule Vasti- 
grah, Bhokar, 555; Mahila 
Mandal, Vazirafcad, 553-54; 

Manavya Vikas Mandal, Deg¬ 
lur, 554; Marathwada Mahila 
Shikshan Sunsthn, Nanded, 

554; Nanded Education So¬ 
ciety, Nanded, 554-55; Pra- 
tibha Niketan High School, 

555; Remand Home, Nanded, 

552; Samartha Ramchandra 
Sanskrit Pathshala, Mukhed, 

555-56; Samata Shikshan 
Prasarak Mandal, Osman- 
nagar, 556; Sanjivani Arogya 
Mandir, 556; Sanskriti 
Samwardhan Mandal, Nan¬ 
ded, 556; Sevashram 
Vasatigrah, 556; Sharda Bha- 
van Education Society's 
Multipurpose School, Yesh- 
want College and Sharda 
Bhavan Hostel, 557; Shri 
Chhatrapati Agricultural 
School, 556; Shri Chhatrapati 
Shivaji Balak Mandir, 556; 

Shri Chhatrapati Shivaji High 
School, 556; Shri Sant Gadge 
Baba Shikshan Mandal, Deg¬ 
lur, 557; Shri Shivaji Mofat 
Education Society, Kandhar, 


Pages 

V— cont. 


557-58; Vichar Vikas Mandir, 

Kandhar, 558; Viththaleswar 
Vachanalaya, Loha, 558. 

Vyaghrasena . . .. .. 36 

W 

Wahabi conspiracy . . .. 80 

Wazirabad, Suburb of Nanded 51 

town. 

Weights and measures . . . . 352-53 

Welleselv, General . . . . 72 

Wholesale markets , . . . 345-46 

Widow Remarriage Act, 1853 . . 138 

Wild animals and birds . . . . 20 

William Bentink, Lord .. .. 130 

Wiqar-ul-Mulk .. .. .. 83 

World War . . . . . . 89 

Y 

Yadavas of Devagiri . . . . 45 

Yajnasena . . . . .. . . 28 

Yajnashri Satakarni .. , . 31 

Yeotmal .. .. ., .. 28 

Yusuf Adil of Bijapur .. 52 

Yuvarajadeva I, Kalachuri king 43 

Z 

Zaren (in Parbhani district) .. 79 

ZHebandi system .. .. 82 

Zilla Parishad— 489—506 


administrative organisation, 

496- 506; Agriculture depart¬ 
ment, 500—02; Agricultural 
Development Officer, 500; 
Balvantrai Mehta Committee, 
490; Block Development Offi¬ 
cer, 495; Chairman of Stand¬ 
ing Committee or subjects 
committee. 493; Chief Ac¬ 
counts and Finance Officer, 
497; Chief Executive Officer, 
494-95; Co-operation and 
Industries Officer, 502; Co¬ 
operation Department, 502- 
03; District Agricultural 
Officer, 501; District 
Animal Husbandry Officer, 
501; District Health Officer, 
504; Education Department, 
503; Finance Department, 

497— 500; General Adminis¬ 
tration Department, 496-97; 
Historical background, 489— 
92; Maharashtra Zilla Pari- 
shads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, 490; Panchayat 
Samitis, 506—08; Powers 
and Functions, 492-93; Presi¬ 
dent, 492-93; Public Health 
department, 504-05; Social 
Welfare department, 505-06; 
Vice-President, 493. 
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